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PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 


Hake  for  thyself  a  definitdon  or  description  of 
the  thing  whiob  is  presented  to  thee,  so  as  to  see 
distinctly  what  kind  of  a  thing  it  is,  in  its  sub- 
stance, in  iti  nudity,  in  its  complete  entirety,  and 
tell  thyself  its  proper  name,  and  the  names  of  the 
things  of  which  it  has  been  compounded,  and  into 
which  it  will  be  resolved.  For  nothing  is  so  pro- 
ductive of  elevation  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  ex- 
amine methodically  and  truly  every  object  which 
is  presented  to  thee  in  life,  and  always  to  look  at 
things  so  as  to  see  at  the  same  time  what  kind  of 
universe  this  is,  and  what  kind  of  use  everything 
performs  in  it,  and  what  value  everything  has 
with  reference  to  the  whole,  and  what  with  refer- 
ence to  man,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  highest  city, 
of  which  all  other  cities  are  like  families ;  what 
each  thing  is,  and  of  what  it  is  composed,  and 
how  long  it  is  the  nature  of  this  thing  to  endura. 
— Mareui  Aureliua  Antoniniu. 


TO  THOSE  WHO, 

SEEINO  THE  VICE  AND  MISERY  THAT  SPRING  FROM 

THE  UNEQUAL  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  WEALTH  AND  PRIVILEGE, 

FEEL  THE  POSSIBIUTT  OF  A  HIGHER  SOCIAL  STATE 

AND  WOULD  STRIVE  FOR  ITS  ATTAINMENT 


Bam  ruAMOUOO,  Mtzah,  in& 


There  mnst  be  refuge  f    Men 
Perished  in  winter  winds  till  one  smote  fire 
From  flint  stones  coldly  hiding  what  they  held. 
The  red  spark  treasured  from  the  kindling  snn ; 
They  gorged  on  flesh  like  wolves,  till  one  sowed  com. 
Which  grew  a  weed,  yet  makes  the  life  of  man ; 
They  mowed  and  babbled  till  some  tongue  struok  speech^ 
And  patient  fingers  framed  the  lettered  sound. 
What  good  gift  have  my  brothers,  but  it  oame 
From  search  and  strife  and  loving  sacrifioet 

£dipin  Arnold. 

Never  yet 
Share  of  Truth  was  vainly  set 

In  the  world's  wide  fallow ; 
After  hands  shall  sow  the  seed, 

After  hands,  from  hill  and  mead, 
Beap  the  harvesta  yellow. 
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■TRODUCTION  to  the  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNI- 
\         VERSARY  EDITION   OF  "PROGRESS 
AND  POVERTY" 

Out  of  the  open  West  came  a  young  man  of  less  than 
thirty  to  this  great  city  of  New  York.    He  was  small  of 
Ktature  and  slight  of  build.     His  alma  mater  had  been 
the  forecastle  and  the  printing-oflBce.    He  was  poor,  un- 
heralded, unknown.    He  came  from  a  small  city  rising  at 
the  western  golden  portals  of  the  country  to  set  up  here, 
for  a  struggling  little  newspaper  there,  a  telegraphic 
news  bureau,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  combined 
powerful  press  and  telegraph  monopolies.     The  strug- 
gle was  too  unequal.    The  young  man  was  overborne  by 
the  monopolies  and  his  little  paper  crushed. 
This  young  man  was  Henry  George  and  the  time  was 


But  though  defeated,  Henry  George  was  not  van- 
quished. Out  of  this  struggle  had  come  a  thing  that  was 
to  prow  and  grow  until  it  should  fill  the  minds  and 
harts  of  multitudes  and  be  as  "  an  army  with  banners." 

For  in  the  intervals  of  rest  from  his  newspaper  strug- 
gle in  this  city  the  young  correspondent  had  musingly 
wlked  the  streets.  As  he  walked  he  was  filled  with 
ironder  at  the  manifestations  of  vast  wealth.  Here,  as 
nowhere  that  he  had  dreamed  of,  were  private  fortunes 
tilt  rivaled  the  riches  of  the  fabled  Monte  Cristo.  But 
iere,  also,  side  by  side  with  the  palaces  of  the  princely 
rJeh,  was  to  be  seen  a  poverty  and  degradation,  a  want 
ind  afaame,  such  as  made  the  young  man  from  the  open 
^est  si<;|c  at  heart. 
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Why  in  a  land  so  bountifully  blest,  with  enough  and 
more  than  enough  for  all,  should  there  be  such  inequality 
of  conditions!  Such  heaped  wealth  interlocked  with 
such  deep  an<l  debasing  want!  Why,  amid  such  super- 
abundance, should  strong  men  vainly  look  for  work  I 
Why  should  women  faint  with  hunger,  and  little  chil- 
dren spend  the  morning  of  life  in  the  treadmill  of  toiH 

Was  this  intended  in  the  order  of  things!  No,  he 
could  not  believe  it.  And  suddenly  there  came  to  him 
— there  in  daylight,  in  the  city  street— a  burning 
thought,  a  call,  a  vision.  Every  nerve  quivered.  And 
he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  never  rest  until  he  had 
found  the  cause  of,  and,  if  he  could,  the  remedy  for,  this 
deepening  poverty  amid  advancing  wealth. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  soon  after  his  telegraphic 
news  failure,  and  keeping  his  vow  nurtured  in  his  heart, 
Henry  George  perceived  that  land  speculation  locked  up 
vast  territories  against  labor.  Everywhere  he  perceived 
an  effort  to  "  corner  "  land;  an  effort  to  get  it  and  to 
hold  it,  not  for  use,  but  for  a  "  rise."  Ever)rwhere  he 
perceived  that  this  caused  all  who  wished  to  use  it  to 
compete  with  each  other  for  it ;  and  he  foresaw  that  as 
population  grew  the  keener  that  competition  would  be- 
come. Those  who  had  a  monopoly  of  the  land  would 
practically  own  those  who  had  to  use  the  land. 

Filled  with  these  ideas,  Ili^nry  George  in  1871  sat 
down  and  in  the  course  of  four  months  wrote  a  little 
book  under  title  of  "  Our  Land  and  Land  Policy."  In 
that  small  volume  of  forty-eight  pages  he  advocated  the 
destruction  of  land  monopoly  by  shifting  all  taxes  from 
labor  and  the  product*  of  labor  and  concentrating  them 
in  one  tax  on  the  value  of  land,  regardless  of  improve- 
ments. A  thousand  copies  of  this  small  book  were 
printed,  but  the  author  quickly  perceived  that  really  to 
command  attention,  the  work  would  have  to  be  done 
more  thoroughly. 

That  more  thorough  work  came  something  more  than 
six  years  later.    In  August,  1877,  the  writing  of  "Prog- 
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1  and  Poverty"  was  begun.  It  was  the  oak  that  grew 
oat  of  the  acorn  of  "Our  Land  and  Land  Policy."  The 
larger  book  became  "an  inqtiiry  into  industrial  depres- 
sions and  of  increase  of  want  with  increase  of  wealth," 
and  pointed  out  the  remedy. 

The  book  was  finished  after  a  year  and  seven  months 
of  Intense  labor,  and  the  undergoing  of  privations  that 
caused  the  family  to  do  without  a  parlor  carpet,  and 
which  frequently  forced  the  author  to  pawn  his  per- 
sonal effects. 

And  when  the  last  page  was  written,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  when  he  was  entirely  alone,  Henry  George  flung 
himself  upon  his  knees  and  wept  like  a  child.  He  had 
kept  his  vow.    The  rest  was  in  the  Master's  hands. 

Then  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  New  York  to  find  a 
publisher.  Some  of  the  publishers  there  thought  it 
Tisionary;  some,  revolutionary.  Most  of  tliem  thought 
it  nnsafe,  and  all  thought  that  it  would  not  sell,  or  at 
least  suflBciently  to  repay  the  outlay.  Works  on  po- 
litical economy  even  by  men  of  renown  were  notori- 
trariy  not  money-makei"S.  What  hope  then  for  a  work 
of  this  nature  from  an  obscure  man— unknown,  and 
without  prestige  of  any  kindt  At  length,  however, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  said  they  would  publish  it  if  the 
iv\hoT  would  bear  the  main  cost,  that  of  making  the 
plates.  There  was  nothing  else  for  it,  and  so  in  order 
that  the  plate-making  should  be  done  under  his  own  di- 
nction  Henry  George  had  the  type  set  in  a  friend's 
printing-office  in  San  Francisco,  the  author  of  the  book 
letting  the  first  two  stickfuls  himself. 

Before  the  plates,  made  from  this  tj'pe,  were  shipped 
East,  they  were  put  upon  a  printing-press  and  an 
"Author 'b  Proof  Edition"  of  five  hundred  copies  was 
rtmck  off.  One  of  these  copies  Henry  George  sent  to 
his  venerable  father  in  Philadelphia,  eighty-one  years 
old.    At  the  same  time  the  son  wrote : 

b  ii  with  deep  feeling  of  gratitade  to  Our  Father  in  Heaven  that 
I  lend  you  a  printed  copy  of  this  book.    I  am  grateful  that  I  have 
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%««n  uiAUed  to  liye  to  write  it,  and  that  yoa  hare  been  enaUed  td 
live  to  see  it.  It  repreeenta  a  great  deal  of  work  and  a  good  deal  ol 
sacrifice,  but  now  it  is  done.  It  will  not  be  recognized  at  first -^ 
maybe  not  for  some  time  —  but  it  will  nltimately  be  considered  ■ 
great  book,  will  be  poblished  in  botfa  hemispheres,  and  be  translated 
into  different  languages.  This  I  know,  though  neither  of  us  may 
ever  see  it  here.  But  the  belief  that  I  have  expressed  in  this  book  — 
the  belief  that  there  ia  jet  another  life  for  us — makes  that  of  littla 
moment. 

The  prophecy  of  recognition  of  the  book's  greatneM 
was  fulfilled  very  quickly.  The  Appletons  in  New  York 
brought  out  the  first  regular  market  edition  in  January, 
1880,  just  twenty-five  years  ago.  Certain  of  the  Sao 
Francisco  newspapers  derided  book  and  author  as  th« 
"hobby"  of  "little  Harry  George,"  and  predicted  thai 
the  work  would  never  be  heard  of.  But  the  press  else- 
where in  the  country  and  abroad,  from  the  old  "Thun- 
derer" in  London  down,  and  the  great  periodical  pub- 
lications, headed  by  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  hailea 
it  as  a  remarkable  book  that  could  not  be  lightly  brushei 
aside.  In  the  United  States  and  England  it  wa.s  pu' 
into  cheap  paper  editions,  and  in  that  form  outsold  thi 
most  popular  novels  of  the  day.  In  both  countries,  tooj 
it  ran  serially  in  the  columns  of  newKpapers.  Into  al 
the  chief  tongues  of  Europe  it  was  translated,  therfl 
being  three  translations  into  German.  Probably  nfl 
exact  statement  of  the  book's  extent  of  publication  can 
be  made;  but  a  conservative  estimate  is  that,  embracini 
all  forms  and  languages,  more  than  two  million  copie 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  have  been  printed  to  date 
and  that  including  with  these  the  other  books  that  hav( 
followed  from  Henry  George's  pen,  and  which  migh' 
be  called  "The  Progress  and  Poverty  Literature,"  pe 
haps  five  million  copies  have  been  given  to  the  world. 

HcNBT  Geobok,  Jr. 
Nkw  To»k, 
January  Si,  UOS. 


PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Tbe  views  herein  set  fonb  were  in  the  main  briefly  stated  in  a 
puuphiel  entitled  "  Our  LAnd  and  Land  Policy,"  published  in  San 
TmoKO  in  1871.  I  then  inUnded,  as  soon  as  I  could,  to  present 
Itan  more  fully,  but  the  opportunity  did  not  for  a  long  time  occur, 
b  the  meanwhile  I  became  even  more  firmly  convinced  of  their 
tnilli.  and  saw  more  completely  and  clearly  tlicir  relations;  and  I 
•ho  MW  bow  many  false  ideas  and  erroneous  habits  of  thought 
itocd  Id  the  way  of  their  recognition,  and  bow  necessary  it  was  to  go 
over  tbe  whole  ground. 

This  I  hare  here  tried  to  do,  as  thoroughly  as  space  would  permit. 
IttMi  been  necessary  for  me  to  clear  away  before  I  could  build  up, 
«»d  to  write  at  once  for  those  who  have  made  no  previous  study  of 
inch  subjects,  and  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  economic  reason- 
itp:  and.  so  great  is  tbe  scope  of  the  argument  that  it  has  been 
taipcwible  to  treat  with  the  fullness  tbey  deserve  many  of  the  ques- 
Uon  niied.  What  I  have  most  endeavored  to  du  is  to  establiah 
(nml  principles,  trusting  to  my  readers  to  carry  further  their 
•plications  where  this  is  needed. 

la  certain  respects  this  book  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who 
iMe  some  knowledge  of  economic  literature;  but  no  previous  resd- 
lof  ii  oeoeasary  to  tbe  understanding  of  tbe  argument  or  the  passing 
«f  Jadgment  upon  its  conclusions.  The  facts  upon  which  I  have 
>9ed  are  not  facta  which  can  be  verified  only  by  a  search  through 
Ifcufca.  They  are  facts  of  common  observation  and  common 
howledge,  which  every  reader  can  verify  for  himself,  just  as  he  can 
failc  whether  tbe  reasoning  from  them  is  or  is  not  valid. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  statement  of  facts  which  suggest  this  in- 
fviry,  I  proceed  to  examine  the  explanation  currently  given  in  the 
uow  of  political  economy  of  the  reason  why.  in  spite  of  tbe  increaae 
o{  productive  power,  wages  tend  to  the  minimum  of  a  bare  living. 
Tliii  rtamlnation  shows  that  the  current  doctrine  of  wages  is  founded 
vpna  ■  misconception;  that,  in  truth,  wages  are  produced  by  tbe 
'linr  (oT  which  they  are  paid,  and  should,  other  things  being  equal, 
with  the  number  of  laboren.     Here  the  inquiry  meets  a 
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doctrine  which  is  the  foundation  and  center  of  most  ImpottaBl 
economic  theories,  and  wliich  hiis  powerfully  iutlucnced  thought  in 
all  directions — the  Malthuslan  doctrine,  thfit  population  tends  to 
increase  faster  than  subsistence.  Examination,  however,  shows  that 
this  doctrine  has  no  real  support  either  in  fact  or  in  analogy,  andt 
when  brought  to  a  decisive  test  it  is  utterly  disproved. 

Thus  far  the  results  of  the  inquiry,  though  extremely  importaotT' 
are  mainly  negative.  They  show  that  current  theories  do  not  satis* 
faclorily  explain  the  connection  of  poverty  with  material  pmgresn 
but  throw  no  light  upon  the  problem  itself,  beyond  showing  that  it* 
solution  must  be  sought  in  the  laws  which  govern  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  carry  the  inquiry  inti 
this  field.  A  preliminary  review  shows  that  the  three  laws  of 
tribulioQ  must  necessarily  correlate  wiih  each  other,  which  as  la 
down  by  the  current  political  economy  they  fail  to  do,  and  an 
amination  of  the  terminology  in  ust;  reveals  the  confusion  of  thoug 
by  which  this  discrepancy  has  been  slurred  over.  Proceeding  the 
to  work  out  the  laws  of  distribution,  I  first  take  up  the  law  of  ren|| 
This,  it  is  readily  seen,  is  correctly  apprehentied  by  the  cur 
polilicAl  economy.  But  it  is  also  seen  tliat  the  full  scope  of  this  la^ 
has  not  been  appreciated,  and  that  it  involves  as  corollaries  the  hi« 
of  wages  and  interest — the  cause  which  determines  what  part  of  til 
produce  shall  go  to  the  land  owner  necessarily  determining  ■ 
part  slmll  be  left  for  labor  and  capital.  Without  resting  here,  I  pr 
ccc<l  to  an  independent  deduction  of  the  laws  of  interest  and  wag 
I  have  stopped  to  determine  the  real  cause  and  justification  of 
teresi,  and  to  point  out  a  source  of  much  misconception — the  con- 
founding of  what  are  rtaiily  the  profits  of  monopoly  with  the  legiti- 
mate earnings  of  capital.  Then  returning  to  the  main  inquiry. 
Investigation  shows  that  interest  must  rise  and  fall  with  wages,  and 
depends  ultimately  upon  the  same  thing  as  rent — the  margin  of 
cultivation  or  point  in  production  where  rent  begln^.  A  similar  but 
independent  investigation  of  the  law  of  wages  yields  similar  har- 
monious results.  Thus  the  three  laws  of  distribution  are  brought 
into  mutual  support  and  harmony,  and  the  fact  that  with  material 
progress  rent  everywhere  advancce  is  seen  to  explain  the  fact  that 
'  wage*  and  interest  do  not  advance. 

What  cauaes  this  advance  of  rent  is  the  next  question  that  arises, 
and  it  neceMitates  an  examination  of  the  effect  of  material  progress 
upon  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Separating  the  factors  of  material 
progTBas  Into  increase  of  population  and  improvements  in  the  arts,  it 
is  flttt  seen  that  increase  in  population  tends  constantly,  not  merely 
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by  reducing  the  margin  of  cultivation,  but  by  localizing  the  econ- 
omies and  powers  which  come  with  increased  population,  to  incresM 
the  proportion  of  the  aggregate  produce  which  is  taken  in  rent,  and 
to  reduce  that  which  goes  aa  wages  and  interest.    Then  eliminating 
Increaae  of  population,  it  is  seen  that  improvement  in  the  methods 
and  powers  of  production  tends  in  the  same  direction,  and,  land  being 
held  as  private  property,  would  produce  in  a  stationary  population 
all  the  effects  attributed  by  the  Multhusian  doctrine  to  pressure  of 
population.     And  then  a  consideraliou  of  the  effects  of  the  continuous 
increase  in  laud  values  which  thus  spring  from  material  progress 
reveals  In  the  speculative  advance  inevitably  begotten  when  laud  is 
piivalo  property  a  derivative  but  most  powerful  cause  of  the  increase 
of  rent  and  the  crowding  down  of  wages.     Deduction  shows  that 
tliis  cause  must  necessarily  produce  periodical  industrial  depressions, 
sod  Induction  proves  the  conclusion;  while  from  the  analysis  which 
hM  thus  been  made  it  is  seen  that  the  necessary  result  of  material 
progress,  land  being  private  property,  is,  no  matter  what  the  in- 
crease in  population,  to  force  laborers  to  wages  which  give  but  a 
bare  living. 

This  identification  of  the  cause  that  associates  poverty  with  prog- 
lea  points  to  the  remedy,  but  it  is  to  so  radical  a  remedy  that  I  have 
next  deemed  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  other 
remedy.  Beginning  the  investigation  again  from  another  starting 
p«lut.  I  have  passed  in  examination  the  measures  and  tendencies 
currently  advocated  or  trusted  in  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
UoD  of  the  laboring  masses.  The  result  of  this  investigation  is  to 
pmve  the  preceding  one.  as  it  shows  that  nothing  short  of  making 
ImJ  commoQ  property  can  permanently  relieve  poverty  and  check 
ttit  tendency  of  wages  to  the  starvation  point. 

Tb«  question  of  justice  now  naturally  arises,  and  the  inquiry 
pMKs  into  the  field  of  ethics.     An  investigation  of  the  nature  and 
Imu  of  property  shows  that  there  is  a  fundamental  and  irreconcil- 
il)le  difference  between  properly  in  things  which  are  the  product  of 
Itbor  and  property  in  land;  that  the  one  has  a  natural  basis  and 
Moctioo  while  the  other  has  none,  and  that  the  recognition  of  ex- 
cliuire  property  in  land  is  necessarily  a  denial  of  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  products  of  labor.     Further  investigation  shows  that 
private  property  in  land  always  has,  and  always  must,  as  develop- 
ment proceeds,  lead  to  the  enslavement  of  the  laboring  class;  that 
lu>d  owners  can  make  no  just  claim  to  compensation  if  society  choose 
to  resume  its  right;  that  so  far  from  private  property  in  laud  being 
ia  accordAoce  with  the  natural  perceptions  of  men,  the  very  reverse 


b  true,  and  that  In  tbe  United  States  we  are  already  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  having  admitted  this  erroneous  and  destructive 
principle. 

The  inquiry  then  passes  to  the  tlcld  of  practical  statesmanship. 
It  is  seen  that  private  property  in  land,  instead  of  being  necessary  to 
Its  improvement  and  use,  stands  in  the  way  of  improvement  and  use, 
and  entails  an  enormous  waste  of  productive  forces;  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  common  right  to  land  involves  no  shock  or  dispossession, 
but  is  to  be  reached  by  the  simple  and  easy  method  of  abolishing 
til  taxation  save  that  upon  land  values.  And  this  an  inquiry  into 
the  principles  of  taxation  shows  to  be,  in  all  respects,  the  best  subject 
of  taxation. 

A  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  change  proposed  then  shows 
that  it  would  enormously  increase  production;  would  secure  justice 
in  distribution;  would  benefit  all  classes;  and  would  make  possible 
an  advance  to  a  higher  and  nobler  civilization. 

The  inquiry  now  rises  to  a  wider  field,  and  recommences  from 
another  starting  point.  For  not  only  do  the  hopes  which  have  been 
raised  come  into  collision  with  the  widespread  idea  that  social  prog- 
ress is  possible  only  by  slow  race  improvement,  but  the  conclusions 
we  have  arrived  at  assert  certain  laws  which,  if  they  are  really  nat- 
ural laws,  must  be  manifest  in  universal  history.  As  a  final  test,  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  work  out  the  law  of  human  progress, 
for  certain  great  facts  which  force  themselves  on  our  attention,  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  consider  this  subject,  seem  utterly  inconsistent 
with  what  Is  now  the  current  theory.  This  inquiry  shows  that  dif- 
ferences in  civilization  are  not  due  to  differences  in  individuals,  but 
rather  to  differences  in  social  organization;  that  progres.?,  always 
kindled  by  a-ssociation,  always  passes  into  retrogres.sion  as  inequality 
is  developed;  and  that  even  now,  in  modem  civilization,  the  causes 
which  have  destroyed  all  previous  civilizations  are  beginning  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  that  mere  political  democracy  is  running 
its  course  toward  anarchy  and  despotism.  But  it  also  identifies  the 
law  of  social  life  with  the  great  moral  law  of  justice,  and,  proving 
previous  conclusions,  shows  how  retrogression  may  be  prevented 
and  a  grander  advance  begun.  This  ends  the  inquiry.  The  final 
chapter  will  explain  itself. 

The  great  importance  of  this  inquiry  will  be  obvious.  If  it  has 
been  carefully  and  logically  pursued,  its  conclusions  completely 
change  the  character  of  political  economy,  give  it  the  coherence  and 
certitude  of  a  true  science,  and  bring  it  into  full  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  tbe  masses  of  men,  from  which  It  has  long  been  w- 
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liMgwi.  What  I  have  done  in  this  book,  if  I  have  correctly  aoTved 
th«  great  problem  I  Iiave  sought  to  investigate,  is,  to  tinite  the  truth 
perceived  by  the  school  of  Smitli  and  Ricardo  to  the  truth  perceived 
br  the  schools  of  Proudhon  and  Lasalle;  to  show  that  Uiitttt  fairt 
[m  its  full  true  meaning)  opens  the  way  to  a  realization  of  the  noble 
drauns  of  socialism;  to  identify  social  law  with  moral  law,  and  to 
disprove  ideas  which  in  the  minds  of  many  cloud  grand  and  elevat-  ' 
isig  perceptions. 

This  work  was  written  between  August,  1877,  and  March,  1879, 
and  the  plates  finished  by  September  of  that  year.  Since  that  time 
new  illustrations  have  been  given  of  the  correctness  of  the  views 
herein  advanced,  and  the  march  of  events — and  especially  that  great 
movement  which  has  begun  in  Great  Britain  in  the  Irish  land  agita- 
tion— shows  still  more  clearly  the  pressing  nature  of  the  problem 
I  have  endeavored  to  solve.  But  there  has  l>ecn  nothing  in  the 
criticisms  they  have  received  to  induce  the  change  or  morliflcation 
of  tliese  views — in  fact,  I  have  yet  to  see  an  objection  not  answered 
In  mdvoace  in  the  book  itself.  And  except  that  some  verbal  errors 
have  been  corrected  and  a  preface  added,  this  edition  is  the  same  aa 
previous  ones. 

Hekrt  Qborob. 
N«w  York,  November,  1880. 
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THE  PBOBLEM. 


• 


Ye  build  I  ye  bafld!  but  yt  enter  not  in. 

Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devoured  in  their  tin; 

From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die, 

Kre  ita  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  wearied  eye. 

—Mr*.  8ig<mm^ 
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THE  PROBLEM. 


The  present  century  has  been  marked  by  a  prodigious 
iucrease  in  wealth-producing  power.  The  utilization  of 
iteam  and  electricity,  the  introduction  of  improved  proc- 
Nses  and  labor-saving  machinery,  the  greater  subdivision 
ud  grander  scale  of  production,  the  wonderful  facilita- 
tion of  exchanges,  have  multiplied  enormously  the  effect- 
heoess  of  labor. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  marvelous  era  it  was  natural 
toeipect,  and  it  was  expected,  that  labor-saving  inven- 
tions would  lighten  the  toil  and  improve  the  condition  of 
the  laborer;  that  the  enormous  increase  in  the  jvower  of 
producing  wealth  would  make  real  poverty  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Could  a  man  of  the  last  century — a  Franklin  or  a 
Priestley — have  seen,  in  a  vision  of  the  future,  the 
■teamship  taking  the  place  of  the  sailing  vessel,  the  rail- 
road train  of  the  wagon,  the  reaping  machine  of  the 
•cytbe,  the  threshing  machine  of  the  Hail;  could  he  have 
beard  the  throb  of  the  engines  that  in  obedience  to 
bninaD  will,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  desire, 
tiert  a  power  greater  than  that  of  all  the  men  and  all 
the  beasts  of  burden  of  the  earth  combined;  could  he 
We  seen  the  forest  tree  transformed  into  finished 
lamber — into  doors,  sashes,  blinds,  boxes  or  barrels, 
»itb  hardly  the  touch  of  a  human  hand;  the  great  work- 
ibops  where  boots  and  shoes  are  turned  out  by  the  case 
vith  less  labor  than  the  old-fashioned  cobbler  could  have 
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put  on  a  sole;  th^  factories  where,  under  the  eye  of 
girl,  cotton  becomes  cloth  faster  than  hundreds  of  stal* 
wart  weavers  could  have  turned  it  out  with  their  hand- 
looms;  could  he  have  seen  steam  hammers  shaping  mam' 
moth  shafts  and  mighty  anchors,  and  delicate  machiner| 
making  tiny  watches;  the  diamond  drill  cutting  through 
the  heart  of  the  rocks,  and  coal  oil  sparing  the  whalej 
could  he  have  realized  the  enormous  saving  of  labo^ 
resulting  from  improved  facilities  of  exchange  and  com- 
munication— sheep  killed  in  Australia  eaten  fresh  ia 
England,  and  the  order  given  by  the  London  banker  in 
the  afternoon  executed  in  San  Francisco  in  the  morning 
of  the  same  day;  could  he  have  conceived  of  the  hundred 
thousand  improvements  which  these  only  suggest,  what 
would  he  have  inferred  as  to  the  social  condition  of  man- 
kind? 

It  would  not  have  seemed  like  an  inference;  further 
than  the  vision  went  it  would  have  seemed  as  though  ba 
saw;  and  his  heart  would  have  leaped  and  his  nervefl 
would  have  thrilled,  as  one  who  from  a  height  behold* 
just  ahead  of  the  thirst-stricken  caravan  the  living  gleam 
of  rustling  woods  and  the  glint  of  laughing  waters. 
Plainly,  in  the  sight  of  the  imagination,  he  would  havfl 
beheld  these  new  forces  elevating  society  from  its  very 
fonndations,  lifting  the  very  poorest  above  the  possibility 
of  want,  exempting  the  very  lowest  from  anxiety  for  tha 
material  needs  of  life;  he  would  have  seen  these  slaves  o{ 
the  lamp  of  knowledge  taking  on  themselves  the  tradi' 
tional  curse,  these  mnsclos  of  iron  and  sinews  of  steel 
making  the  poorest  laborer's  life  a  holiday,  in  which 
every  high  quality  and  noble  impulse  conld  have  scope  to 
grow. 

And  out  of  these  bounteous  material  conditions  ha 
would  have  seen  arising,  as  necessary  sequences,  moral 
conditions  realizing  the  golden  age  of  which  mankind 
have  always  dreamed.     Youth  no  longer  stunted   and 
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Btaryed;  age  no  longer  harried  by  avarice;  the  child  at 
play  with  the  tiger;  the  man  with  the  muck-rake  drink- 
ing in  the  glory  of  the  starsi  Foul  things  fled,  fierce 
things  tame;  discord  turned  to  harmony !  For  how  could 
there  be  greed  where  all  had  enough  ?  Uow  could  the 
vice,  the  crime,  the  ignorance,  the  brutality,  that  spring 
Irom  poverty  and  the  fear  of  poverty,  exist  where  pov- 
Mjktj  had  vanished?  Who  should  crouch  where  all  were 
H«emen;  who  oppress  where  all  were  peers? 

More  or  Icfss  vague  or  clear,  these  have  been  the  hopes, 
these  the  dreams  bom  of  the  improvements  which  give 
this  wonderful  century  its  preeminence.  They  have  sunk 
N  deeply  into  the  popular  mind  as  radically  to  change 
the  currents  of  thought,  to  recast  creeds  and  displace  the 
most  fundamental  conceptions.  The  haunting  visions  of 
higher  possibilities  have  not  merely  gathered  splendor 
lud  vividness,  but  their  direction  has  chauged — instead 
of  seeing  behuid  the  faint  tinges  of  an  expiring  sunset, 
ill  the  glory  of  the  daybreak  has  decked  the  skies  before. 

It  is  true  that  disappointment  has  followed  disappoint- 
ment, and  that  discovery  upon  discovery,  and  invention 
after  invention,  have  neither  lessened  the  toil  of  those 
who  most  need  respite,  nor  brought  plenty  to  the  poor. 
But  there  have  been  so  many  things  to  which  it  seemed 
this  failure  could  be  laid,  that  up  to  our  time  the  new 
fsith  has  hardly  weakened.  We  have  better  appreciated 
tb«  difficulties  to  be  overcome;  but  not  the  less  trusted 
that  the  tendency  of  the  times  was  to  overcome  them. 

Now,  however,  we  are  coming  into  collision  with  facts 
vbich  there  can  be  no  mistaking.  From  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  come  complaints  of  industrial  depression; 
of  labor  condemned  to  involuntary  idleness;  of  capital 
massed  and  wasting;  of  pecuniary  distress  among  busi- 
ness men;  of  want  and  suffering  and  anxiety  among  the 
working  classes.  All  the  dull,  deadening  pain,  all  the 
keen,  maddening  anguish,  that  to  great  masses  of  men 
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are  involved  in  the  words  "hard  times,"  aflBict  the  world 
to-day.  This  state  of  things,  common  to  communities 
differing  so  widely  in  situation,  in  political  institutions, 
in  fiscal  and  financial  systems,  in  density  of  population 
and  in  social  organization,  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
by  local  causes.  There  is  distress  where  large  standing 
armies  are  maintained,  but  there  is  also  distress  where 
the  standing  armies  are  nominal;  there  is  distress  where 
protective  tariffs  stupidly  and  wastefully  hamper  trade, 
but  there  is  also  distress  where  trade  is  nearly  free;  there 
is  distress  where  autocratic  government  yet  prevails,  but 
there  is  also  distress  where  political  power  is  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  tho  people;  in  countries  where  paper  is 
money,  and  in  countries  where  gold  and  silver  are  the 
only  currency.  Evidently,  beneath  all  such  things  as 
these,  we  must  infer  a  common  cause. 

That  there  is  a  common  cause,  and  that  it  is  either 
what  we  call  material  progress  or  something  closely  con- 
nected with  material  progress,  becomes  more  than  an 
inference  when  it  is  noted  that  the  phenomena  we  class 
together  and  speak  of  as  industrial  depression  are  bnt 
intensifications  of  phenomena  which  always  accompany 
material  progress,  and  which  show  themselves  more 
clearly  and  strongly  as  material  progress  goes  on.  Where 
the  conditions  to  which  material  progress  everywhere 
tends  are  most  fully  realized — that  is  to  say,  where  popu- 
lation is  densest,  wealth  greatest,  and  tho  machinery  of 
production  and  exchange  most  highly  developed — we  find 
the  deepest  poverty,  the  sharpest  struggle  for  existence, 
and  the  most  of  enforced  idleness. 

It  is  to  the  newer  countries — that  is,  to  the  countries 
where  material  progress  is  yet  in  its  earlier  stages — that 
laborers  emigrate  in  search  of  higher  wages,  and  capital 
flows  in  search  of  higher  interest.  It  is  in  the  older 
countries — that  is  to  say,  tho  countries  where  material 
progress  has  reached  later  stages — that  widespread  desti- 
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tntion  is  fonnd  in  the  midst;  of  the  greatest  abundance. 
Go  into  one  of  the  new  communities  where  Anglo-Saion 
TJgorisjust  beginning  the  race  of  progress;  where  the 
machinery  of  production  and  exchange  is  yet  rude  and 
inefficient;  where  the  increment  of  wealth  is  not  yet 
great  enough  to  enable  any  class  to  live  in  ease  and 
Iniory;  where  the  best  house  is  but  a  cabin  of  logs  or  a 
cloth  and  paper  shanty,  and  the  richest  man  is  forced  to 
daily  work — and  though  you  will  find  an  absence  of 
wealth  and  all  its  concomitants,  you  will  find  no  beggars. 
There  is  no  luxury,  but  there  is  no  destitution.  No  one 
makes  an  easy  living,  nor  a  very  good  living;  but  every 
one  catt  make  a  living,  and  no  one  able  and  willing  to 
work  is  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  want. 

Bat  just  as  such  a  community  realizes  the  conditions 
thich  all  civilized  communities  are  striving  for,  and  ad- 
WDcea  in  the  scale  of  material  progress — just  as  closer 
Wttlement  and  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  greater  utilization  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, make  possible  greater  economies  in  production 
ind  exchange,  and  wealth  in  consequence  increases,  not 
merely  in  the  aggregate,  but  in  proportion  to  population 
— «o  does  poverty  take  a  darker  aspect.  Some  get  an 
Infinitely  better  and  easier  living,  but  others  find  it  hard 
to  get  a  living  at  all.  The  "tramp"  comes  with  the  loco- 
notire,  and  almshouses  and  prisons  are  as  surely  the 
marks  of  "material  progress"  as  are  costly  dwellings, 
rich  warehouses,  and  magnificent  churches.  Upon 
itreets  lighted  with  gas  and  patrolled  by  uniformed 
policemen,  beggars  wait  for  the  passer-by,  and  in  the 
ihadow  of  college,  and  library,  and  museum,  are  gather- 
ing the  more  hideous  Huns  and  fiercer  Vandals  of  whom 
Kacanlay  prophesied- 

This  fact — the  great  fact  that  poverty  and  all  its  con- 
eomitanta  show  themselves  in  communities  just  as  they 
develop  into  the  conditions  toward  which  material  prog- 
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ress  teuda — proves  that  the  social  diflScnIties  existing 
wherever  a  certain  stage  of  progress  has  been  reached,  do 
not  arise  from  local  circumstances,  but  are,  in  some  waj 
or  another,  engendered  by  progress  itself. 

And,  unpleasant  as  it  may  be  to  admit  it,  it  is  at  laat 
becoming  evident  that  the  enormous  increase  in  prodac- 
tive  power  which  has  marked  the  present  century  and  ia 
still  going  on  with  accelerating  ratio,  has  no  tendency 
to  extirpate  poverty  or  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  those 
compelled  to  toil.  It  simply  widens  the  gulf  between 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  makes  the  struggle  for  existence 
more  intense.  The  march  of  invention  has  clothed 
mankind  with  powers  of  which  a  century  ago  the  boldest 
imagination  could  not  have  dreamed.  But  in  factories 
where  labor-saving  machinery  has  reached  its  most  won- 
derful development,  little  children  are  at  work;  wherever 
the  new  forces  are  anything  like  fully  utilized,  large 
classes  are  maintained  by  charity  or  live  on  the  verge  of 
recourse  to  it;  amid  thcgreatest  accumulations  of  wealth, 
men  die  of  starvation,  and  puny  infanta  suckle  dry 
breasts;  while  everywhere  the  greed  of  gain,  the  worship 
of  wealth,  shows  the  force  of  the  fear  of  want.  The 
promised  land  flies  before  us  like  the  mirage.  The  fruits 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  turn  as  we  grasp  them  to 
apples  of  Sodom  that  crumble  at  the  touch. 

It  is  true  that  Wealth  has  been  greatly  increased,  and 
that  the  average  of  comfort,  leisure,  and  refinement  has 
been  raised;  but  these  gains  are  not  general.  In  them 
the  lowest  class  do  not  share.*    I  do  not  mean  that  the 

•  It  Is  true  that  the  poorert  may  now  in  certain  ways  enjoy  what 
the  richest  a  century  ago  could  not  have  commanded,  but  thia  doea 
not  ibow  Improvement  of  condition  so  long  as  the  ability  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life  is  not  increased.  The  beggar  in  a  i^real  dty 
may  enjoy  many  things  from  which  the  backwoods  farmer  is  de- 
barred, but  that  does  not  prow  the  condition  of  the  dty  beggar 
better  than  that  of  the  independent  fanner, 
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condition  of  the  lowest  class  has  nowhere  nor  in  anything 
been  improved;  but  that  there  is  nowhere  any  improve- 
ment which  can  be  credited  to  increased  productive  power. 
I  meAn  that  the  tendency  of  what  we  call  material  prog- 
ress is  in  nowise  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lowest 
elus  in  the  essentials  of  healthy,  happy  human  life. 
Nay,  more,  that  it  is  still  further  to  depress  the  condition 
of  the  lowest  class.  The  new  forces,  elevating  in  their 
nature  though  they  be,  do  not  act  upon  the  social  fabric 
from  underneath,  as  was  for  a  long  time  hoped  and  be- 
liered,  but  strike  it  at  a  point  intermediate  between  top 
and  bottom.  It  is  as  though  an  immense  wedge  were 
being  forced,  not  underneath  society,  but  through  soci- 
fty.  Those  who  are  above  the  point  of  separation  are 
elevated,  but  those  who  are  below  are  crushed  down. 

This  depressing  effect  is  not  generally  realized,  for  it 
is  not  apparent  where  there  has  long  existed  a  class  just 
able  to  live.     Where  the  lowest  class  barely  lives,  as  has 
been  the  case  for  a  long  time  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  get  any  lower,  for  the  next  low- 
est step  is  out  of  existence,  and  no  tendency  to  further 
depression  can  readily  show  itself.     But  in  the  progress 
of  new  settlements  to  the  conditions  of  older  communi- 
ties it  may  clearly  be  seen  that  material  progress  does  not 
merely  fail  to  relieve  poverty — it  actually  produces  it. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  clear  that  squalor  and  misery, 
and  tbe  vices  and  crimes  that  spring  from  them,  every- 
vhere  increase  as  the  village  grows  to  the  city,  and  the 
march  of  development  brings  the  advantages  of  the  im- 
proved methods  of  production  and  exchange.     It  is  in 
tbe  older  and  richer  sections  of  the  Union  that  pauperism 
ind  distress  among  the  working   classes  are  becoming 
most  painfully  apparent.     If  there  is  less  deep  poverty  in 
San  Francisco  than  in  Now  York,  is  it  not  because  San 
Francisco  is  yet  behind  New  York  in  all  that  both  cities 
are  striving  for?    When  San  Francisco  reaches  the  point 
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where  New  York  now  is,  who  can  doubt  that  there  will 
also  be  ragged  and  barefooted  children  on  her  streets? 

This  association  of  poverty  with  progress  is  the  grftat 
enigma  of  our  times.  It  is  the  central  fact  from  which 
spring  industrial,  social,  and  political  difficulties  that 
perplex  the  world,  and  with  which  statesmanship  and 
philanthropy  and  education  grapple  in  vain.  From  it 
come  the  clouds  that  overhang  the  future  of  the  most 
progressive  and  self-reliant  nationa.  It  is  the  riddle 
which  the  Sphinx  of  Fate  puts  to  our  civilization,  and 
which  not  to  answer  is  to  be  destroyed.  So  long  as  all 
the  increased  wealth  which  modem  progress  brings  goes 
but  to  build  up  great  fortunes,  to  increase  luxury  an 
make  sharper  the  contrast  between  the  House  of  Haw 
and  the  House  of  Want,  progress  is  not  real  and  cann 
be  permanent.  The  reaction  must  come.  The  tow 
leans  from  its  foundations,  and  every  new,  story  bn 
hastens  the  final  catastrophe.  To  educate  men  who 
roust  be  condemned  to  poverty,  is  but  to  make  them 
restive;  to  base  on  a  state  of  most  glaring  social  in- 
equality political  institutions  under  which  men  are 
theoretically  equal,  is  to  stand  a  pyramid  on  its  apex. 

All-important  as  this  question  is,  pressing  itself  from 
every  quarter  painfully  upon  attention,  it  has  not  yet  r 
ceived  a  solution  which  accounts  for  all  the  facts  an 
points  to  any  clear  and  simple  remedy.  This  is  show; 
by  the  widely  varying  attempts  to  account  for  the  pro 
vailing  depression.  They  exhibit  not  merely  a  diver 
gence  between  vulgar  notions  and  scientific  theories,  but 
also  show  that  the  concurrence  which  should  exist  be- 
tween those  who  avow  the  same  general  theories  breaks 
up  upon  practical  questions  into  an  anarchy  of  opinion. 
Upon  high  economic  authority  we  have  been  told  that 
the  prevailing  depression  is  due  to  over-consumption; 
upon  equally  high  authority,  that  it  is  due  to  over-pro- 
duction; while  the  wastes  of  war,  the  extension  of  rail- 
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I  roads,  the  attempts  of  workmen  to  keep  up  wages,  the 
I  demonetization  of  silver,  the  issues  of  paper  money,  the 
I  increase  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the  opening  of 
baitorter  avennes  to  trade,  etc.,  are  separately  pointed 
^Bntas  the  cause,  by  writers  of  re])utation. 

And  whilfi  professors  thus  disagree,  the  ideas  that 
thflre  is  a  necessary  conflict  between  capital  and  labor, 
that  machinery  is  an  evil,  that  competition  must  be  re- 
rtrained  and  interest  abolished,  that  wealth  may  be 
created  by  the  issue  of  money,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  gov- 
emmeut  to  furnish  capital  or  to  furnish  work,  are 
rapidly  making  way  among  the  groat  body  of  the  people, 
who  keenly  feel  a  hurt  and  are  sharply  conscious  of  a 
wrong.  Such  ideas,  which  bring  great  masses  of  men, 
the  repositories  of  ultimate  political  power,  under  the 
leadership  of  charlatans  and  demagogues,  are  fraught 
with  danger;  but  they  cannot  be  successfully  combated 
until  political  economy  shall  give  some  answer  to  the 
great  question  which  shall  be  consistent  with  all  her 
teachings,  and  which  shall  commend  itself  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  great  masses  of  men. 

It  must  be  within  the  province  of  political  economy  to 
give  Bnch  an  ansver.  For  political  economy  is  not  a  set 
of  dogmas.  It  is  the  explanation  of  a  certain  set  of 
facM.  It  is  the  science  which,  in  the  sequence  of  certain 
phenomena,  seeks  to  trace  mutual  relations  and  to  iden- 
tify cause  and  effect,  just  as  the  physical  sciences  seek  to 
do  in  other  sets  of  phenomena.  It  lays  its  foundations 
n  firm  ground.  The  premises  from  which  it  makes 
deductions  are  truths  which  have  the  highest  sanc- 
tion; axioms  which  we  all  recognize;  upon  which  we 
aafely  base  the  reasoning  and  actions  of  every-day  life, 
Uid  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  metaphysical  expres- 
sion of  the  physical  law  that  motion  seeks  the  line  of 
least  resistance — viz.,  that  men  seek  to  gratify  their  de- 
fires  with  the  least  exertion.     Proceeding  from  a  basi!> 
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thus  assnred,  its  processes,  which  coDsist  simply  in 
identification  and  separation,  have  the  same  certaintj. 
In  this  sense  it  is  as  exact  a  science  as  geometry,  which, 
from  similar  truths  relative  to  space,  obtains  its  conclu- 
sions by  similar  means,  and  its  conclusions  when  valid 
should  be  as  self-apparent.  And  although  in  the  domain 
of  political  economy  we  cannot  test  our  theories  by  arti- 
ficially produced  combinations  or  conditions,  as  may  be 
done  in  some  of  the  other  sciences,  yet  we  can  apply 
tests  no  less  conclusive,  by  comparing  societies  in  which 
different  conditions  exist,  or  by,  in  imagination,  separat- 
ing, combining,  adding  or  eliminating  forces  or  factors 
of  known  direction. 

I  propose  in  the  following  pages  to  attempt  to  solve  by 
the  methods  of  political  economy  the  great  problem  I 
have  outlined.  I  propose  to  seek  the  law  which  associ- 
ates ftoverty  with  progress,  and  increases  want  with 
advancing  wealth;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  explanation 
of  this  paradox  we  shall  find  the  explanation  of  those 
recurring  seasons  of  industrial  and  commercial  paralysis 
which,  viewed  independently  of  their  relations  to  more 
general  phenomena,  seem  so  inexplicable.  Properly 
commenced  and  carefully  pursued,  such  an  investigation 
must  yield  a  conclusion  that  will  stand  every  test,  and  aa 
truth,  will  correlate  with  all  other  truth.  For  in  the 
sequence  cf  phenomena  there  is  no  accident.  Every 
effect  has  a  cause,  and  every  fact  implies  a  preceding 
fact. 

Tha'  j»olitical  economy,  as  at  present  taught,  does  not 
explaiii  the  persistence  of  poverty  amid  advancing  wealth 
in  a  manner  which  accords  with  the  deep-seated  percep- 
tions of  men;  that  the  unquestionable  truths  which  it 
does  teach  are  unrelated  and  disjointed:  that  it  has  failed 
to  make  the  progress  in  popular  thought  that  truth, 
even  when  unpleasant,  must  make;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, after  a  century  of  cultivation,  during  which  it  baa 
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engrossed  the  attention  of  gome  of  the  most  subtle  and 
powerful  intellects,  it  should  be  spumed  bj  the  statsman, 
Koat«d  by  the  masses,  and  relegated  in  the  opinion  of 
many  educated  and  thinking  men  to  the  rank  of  a 
p!6odo-8cience  in  which  nothing  is  fixed  or  can  be  fixed — 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  due  not  to  any  inability  of  the 

iDce  when  properly  pursued,  but  to  some  false  step 
Hi  its  premises,  or  overlooked  factor  in  its  estimates. 
And  as  such  mistakes  are  generally  concealed  by  the  re- 
ipect  paid  to  authority,  I  propose  in  this  inquiry  to  take 
nothing  for  granted,  but  to  bring  even  accepted  theories 
to  the  test  of  first  principles,  and  should  they  not  stand 
the  test,  freshly  to  interrogate  facts  in  the  endeavor  to 
discover  their  law. 

I  propose  to  beg  no  question,  to  shrink  from  no  con- 
doBion,  but  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead.  Upon 
US  ig  the  responsibility  of  seeking  the  law,  for  in  the  very 
heart  of  our  civilization  to-day  women  faint  and  little 
children  moan.  But  what  that  law  may  prove  to  be  is 
Dot  oar  affair.  If  the  conclusions  that  we  reach  run 
counter  to  our  prejudices,  let  us  not  flinch;  if  they  chal- 
lenge institutions  that  have  long  been  deemed  wise  and 
utural,  let  us  not  turn  back. 
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OHAPTEB  1. 

THE  CCHREKT  DOCTRINE  OF  WAGES — ITS  INSUFPICIKNCT. 

Beducing  to  its  most  compact  form  the  problem  we 
hare  set  out  to  investigate,  let  us  examine,  ^ep  by  step, 
the  explanation  which  political  economy,  as  now  accepted 
br  the  beat  authority,  gives  of  it. 

The  cause  which  produces  poverty  in  the  midst  of  ad- 
Tancing  wealth  is  evidently  the  cause  which  exhibits  it- 
Klfin  the  tendency,  everywhere  recognized,  of  wages  to 
»  minimum.  Let  us,  therefore,  put  our  inquiry  into  this 
compact  form : 

^y,  in  spile  of  increase  in  productive  power,  do  wages 
ttndtt  a  minimum  which  will  give  but  a  bare  livivg  t 

The  answer  of  the  current  political  economy  is,  that 
wages  are   fixed  by  the  ratio  between  the  number  of 
Uborers  and  the  amount  of  capital  devoted  to  the  em- 
ployment of  labor,  and  constantly  tend  to  the  lowest 
amount  on  which  laborers  will  consent  to  live  and  repro- 
dnce,  because  the  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers 
ttflds  naturally  to  follow  and  overtake  any  increase  in 
capital.     The  increase  of  the  divisor  being  thus  held  in 
check  only  by  the  possibilities  of  the  quotient,  the  divi- 
dend may  be  increased  to  infinity  without  greater  result. 
In  current  thought  this  doctrine  holds  all  but  undis- 
pnted  sway.     It  bears  the  indorsement  of  the  very  high- 
est names  among  the  cultivators  of  political  economy, 
ud  though  there  have  been  attacks  upon  it,  they  are 
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|anerft11y  mote  formal  than  real.*  It  is  assnined  bf| 
'^Biioklo  M  tlio  liiiMiN  (if  hi.H  gotieralizations  of  univer 
liialory.  It  !h  tuiiglit  in  till,  or  nearly  all,  the  great  Eng 
liiili  and  Amcrirun  iiiiivorNitieH,  and  is  laid  down  in  text 
I  book*  whinh  aim  at  leading  the  masses  to  reason  correct!]! 
upon  |iracti(<al  ulTairs,  while  it  xeems  to  harmonize  witlil 
tho  now  ))hiloiiophy,  whioh,  having  in  a  few  years  all  bat 
oonqiioriHl  tiiti  •dioutiflo  world,  is  now  rapidly  permeating 
tliK  gt'ivornl  mind. 

Thus  ontrenohod  in  tb4t  upper  regions  of  thought,  it  I 
{n  cruder  form  even  more  tirmly  rooted  in  what  may  b*l 
I  atylcd  tho  low«r.  What  gives  to  the  fallacies  of  proteo-I 
rtiou  auoh  a  t«lUM>ioiu  hold,  in  spite  of  their  evident  iiwj 
MMl>t«noiw  and  abtnrdities.  is  the  idea  that  the  som  1 
W  iltlHbsUd  in  «•(••  k  in  each  commauty  a  fixed  4 
vMoll  Um  coMpvUtion  of  "foreign  labor"  naat 
ftottli«r  •nbdivid*.  Tfaa  aaae  idea  underlies  noat  af  I 
Itoariw  vbiok  aiai  at  Um  alwlitioa  o< 
TMlrtortoK  ot  Qoai|MtitMB,  aa  the 
•Karv  \xf  tW  WkKOW  in  Um  faaaral  v«altk  eaa  be 
ii  arapa  aat  im  «rei7  diraetiaa  awnag  i 
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jiH  yet,  widely  accepted  and  deeply  rooted  as  it  is,  it 

1  to  me  that  this  theory  does  not  tally  with  obvious 

For,  if  wages  depend  upon  the  ratio  between  the 

nt  of  labor  seeking  employment  and  the  amount  of 

capital  devoted  to  its  employment,  the  relative  scarcity 

or  abundance   of    one   factor  must   mean   the  relative 

ibnndance  or  scarcity  of  the  other.     Thus,  capital  must 

be  relatively  abundant  where  wages  are  high,  and  rela- 

tirely  scarce  where  wages  are  low.     Now,  as  the  capital 

nied  in  paying  wages  must  largely  consist  of  the  capital 

eonstantly  seeking  investment,  the  current  rate  of  inter- 

ertmust  be  the  measure  of  its  relative  abundance  orscar- 

m|L    So,  if  it  be  true  that  wages  depend  .npon  the  ratio 

^Been  the  amount  of  labor  seeking  employment  and 

TnTcapital  devoted  to  its  employment,  then  high  wage^ 

ark  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  labpr,  must  be  ac- 

.niefl  by  low  interesj,  the  mark  of  the  relative 

idance  of  capital,  and  reversely,  low  wages  must  be 

panied  by  high  interest. 

i  the  fact,  but  the  contrary.     Eliminating 

interest  the  element  of  insufance.^and  regarding 

interest  proper,  or  the  return  for  the  use  of  capital, 

ft  not  a  general  truth  that  interest  is  high  where  and 

then  wages  are  high,  and  low  where  and  when  wages  are 

*?    Both  wages  and  interest  have  been  higher  in  the 

id  States  than  in  England,  in  the  Pacific  than  in 

tlantic  States.     Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  where 

flows  for  higher  wages,  capital  also  flows  for  higher 

st?    Is  it  not  true  that  wherever  there  has  been  a 

eral  rise  or  fall  in  wages  there  has  been  at  the  same 

le  a  similar  rise  or  fall  in  interest?    In  California,  for 

ce,  when  wages  were  higher  than  anywhere  else  in 

orld,  so  also  was  interest  higher.     Wages  and  inter- 

iaTe  in  California  gone  down  together.     When  com- 

OB  wages  were  |5  a  day,  the  ordinary  bank  rate  of  in- 

twenty-four  per  cent,  per  annum.     Now  that 
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oominon  wages  are  12  or  13.50  a  day,  the  ordinary  banlj 
rate  is  from  ten  to  twelve  por  cent.  l 

Now,  this  broad,  general  faot,  that  wages  are  higher  il| 
new  countries,  where  ciipital  is  relatively  scarce,  than  i|| 
old  countries,  where  capital  is  relatively  abundant,  is  toi 
glaring  to  be  ignored.  And  although  very  lightlj 
touched  upon,  it  is  noticed  by  the  expounders  of  the  cupl 
rent  political  economy.  The  manner  in  which  it  i^ 
noticed  proves  what  I  say,  that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  accepted  theory  of  wages.  For  in  explaining  if 
such  writers  as  Mill,  Fawcett,  and  Price  virtually  give  uj 
the  theory  of  wages  upon  which,  in  the  same  treatises^ 
they  formally  insist.  Though  they  declare  that  wage^ 
are  fixed  by  the  ratio  between  capital  and  laborers,  thejj 
explain  the  higher  wages  and  interest  of  now  countriel 
by  the  greater  relative  production  of  wealth.  I  shall 
hereafter  show  that  tliis  is  not  the  fact,  but  that,  on  thi 
contrary,  the  production  of  wealth  is  relatively  larger  in 
old  and  densely  populated  countries  than  in  new  and 
sparsely  populated  countries.  But  at  present  I  merelj 
wish  to  point  out  the  inconsistency.  For  to  say  that  th^ 
higher  wages  of  qew  countries  are  due  to  greater  propor^ 
tionate  production,  is  clearly  to  make  the  ratio  with  proJ 
duction,  and  not  the  ratio  with  capital,  the  determinatoB 
of  wages. 

Though  this  inconsistency  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
perceived  by  the  class  of  writers  to  wliom  I  refer,  it  hal 
been  noticed  by  one  of  the  most  logical  of  the  expounder! 
of  the  current  political  economy.  Professor  Cairues^ 
endeavors  in  a  very  ingenious  way  to  reconcile  the  faoi 
with  the  theory,  by  assuming  that  in  new  countriesj 
where  industry  is  generally  directed  to  the  production  of 
food  and  what  in  manufactures  is  called  raw  material,  ■ 


*  Some  I>ndinf(  Principles  of  Political    Economy  Newly    &* 
pouDded.  Chapter  1.  Part  S. 
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much  larger  proportion  of  the  capital  used  in  production 
is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages  than  in  older  coun- 
trieswhere  a  greater  part  must  be  expended  in  machinery 
ind  material,  and  thus,  in  the  new  country,  though  cap- 
ital is  scarcer,  and  interest  is  higher,  the  amount  deter- 
mioed  to  the  payment  of  wages  is  really  larger,  and 
wages  are  also  higher.  For  instance,  of  $100,000  devoted 
inauold  country  to  manufactures,  180,000  would  prob- 
»blj  be  expended  for  buildings,  machinery  and  the  pur- 
chase of  materials,  leaving  but  f  20,000  to  be  paid  out  in 
wages;  whereas  in  a  new  country,  of  $30,000  devoted  to 
agriculture,  etc.,  not  more  than  15,000  would  be  required 
for  tools,  etc.,  leaving  $25,000  to  bo  distributed  in  wages. 
In  this  way  it  is  explained  that  the  wage  fund  maybe 
comparatively  large  where  capital  is  comparatively  scarce, 
and  high  wages  and  high  interest  accompany  each  other. 
In  what  follows  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
this  explanation  is  based  upon  a  total  misapprehension 
of  the  relations  of  labor  to  capital — a  fundamental  error 
as  to  the  fund  from  which  wages  are  drawn;  but  at  pres- 
ent it  is  necessary  only  to  point  out  that  the  connection 
in  the  fluctuation  of  wages  and  interest  in  the  same 
oonntries  and  in  the  same  branches  of  industry  cannot 
thos  be  explained.  In  those  alternations  known  as  "good 
times"  and  "hard  times"  a  brisk  demand  for  labor  and 
good  wages  is  always  accompanied  by  a  brisk  demand  for 
capital  and  stiff  rates  of  interest.  While,  when  laborers 
cannot  find  employment  and  wages  droop,  there  is  always 
an  accumulation  of  capital  seeking  investment  at  low 
tales.*  The  present  depression  has  been  no  less  marked 
lywant  of  employment  and  distress  among  the  working 
cliMes  than  by  tho  accumulation  of  unemployed  capital 
in  all  tho  great  centers,  and  by  nominal  rates  of  interest 

•  Times  of  commercial  panic  are  marlicd  by  high  mtea  of  din 
oonnt,  but  thta  is  evidently  not  a  hiph  rate  of  tntereat,  properly  si* 
CiUed.  bat  a  high  rate  of  inaursnce  against  risk. 
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on  nndoubted  security.  Thus,  nndor  conditions  which, 
admit  of  no  explanation  consistent  with  the  current 
theory,  do  we  find  high  interest  coinciding  with  high 
wages,  and  low  interest  with  low  wages — capital  seemingly 
scarce  when  labor  is  scarce,  and  abundant  when  labor  is 
abundant. 

All  these  well  known  facts,  which  coincide  with  each 
other,  point  to  a  relation  between  wages  and  interest, 
but  it  is  to  a  relation  of  conjunction,  not  of  opposition. 
Evidently  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
that  wages  are  determined  by  the  ratio  between  labor  and 
capital,  or  any  part  of  capital. 

How,  then,  it  will  bo  asked,  could  such  a  theory  arise? 
How  is  it  that  it  has  been  accepted  by  a  succession  of 
economists,  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present 
day? 

If  we  examine  the  reasoning  by  which  in  current 
treatises  this  theory  of  wages  is  supported,  we  see  at  once 
that  it  is  not  an  induction  from  observed  facts,  but  a  d( 
duction  from  a  previously  assumed  theory — viz.,  thai 
wages  are  drawn  from  capital.  It  being  assumed  that 
capital  is  the  source  of  wages,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  gross  amount  of  wages  must  be  limited  by  tho 
amount  of  capital  devoted  to  the  employment  of  labor, 
and  hence  that  tho  amount  individual  laborers  can  re- 
ceive must  be  determined  by  the  ratio  between  their 
number  and  the  amount  of  capital  existing  for  their  rec- 
ompense.*    This  reasoning  is  valid,  but  the  conclusion. 


at    1 


•  For  inrtancc  McCulIoch  (Note  VI  to  Wealth  of  Nationi)  sari: 
"That  portion  of  the  capital  or  wealth  of  a  country  which  the  em 
ployere  of  labor  intend  to  or  are  willing;  to  pay  out  in  the  purchaM 
of  labor,  may  be  much  larger  at  one  time  than  another.  But  what- 
ever may  be  IL*  abaolute  magnitude,  it  obviously  forms  the  only 
•ource  from  which  any  portion  of  the  wage*  of  tabor  can  he  derived. 
Vo  other  fund  1«  in  existence  from  which  the  laborer,  as  mioh,  can 
draw  a  (ingle  (hilling.     And  hence  it  foUovt  that  th«  average  rata 
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u  we  have  seen,  does  not  coiTespond  with  the  facts. 
The  fault,  therefore,  must  be  in  the  premises.  Let  us 
lee. 

lam  aware  that  the  theorem  that  wages  are  drawn 
from  capital  is  one  of  the  moat  fundamental  and  appar- 
ently best  settled  of  current  political  economy,  and  that 
itbiu  been  accepted  as  axiomatic  by  all  the  great  think- 
ers who  have  deyoted  their  powers  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  science.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  can  be  demon- 
rtrated  to  be  a  fundamental  error — the  fruitful  parent  of 
I  long  series  of  errors,  which  vitiate  most  important  prac- 
tical conclusions.  This  demonstration  I  am  about  to 
attempt.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  bo  clear  and  con- 
clusive, for  a  doctrine  upon  which  so  much  important 
reasoning  is  based,  which  is  supported  by  such  a  weight 
of  aathority,  which  is  so  plausible  in  itself,  and  is  so  lia- 
ble to  recur  in  different  forms,  cannot  be  safely  brushed 
uide  in  a  paragraph. 

The  proposition  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  is: 

That  toages,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  capital,  are  in 
noiiljj  drawn  from  the  product  of  the  labor  for  which 
tity  are  paid.* 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  current  theory  that  wages  are 
dnwn  from  capital  also  holds  that  capital  is  reimbursed 
tnta  production,  this  at  tlrst  glance  may  seem  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference — a  mere  change  in  terminology, 

<rf  vvgcs,  or  the  share  of  the  national  capital  appropriated  to  the 
anjiloTincnt  of  labor  falling,  at  an  average,  to  each  laborer,  must 
tsliroly  depend  on  its  amount  as  compared  with  tU«  number  of 
tboK  amongst  whom  it  has  to  be  divided."  Similar  citations  might 
te  made  from  all  the  standard  economists. 

*  We  are  speaking  of  labor  expended  In  production,  to  which  it  la 
twt  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  to  confine  the  inquiry.  Any  question 
which  may  arise  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  wages  for  unproductive 
MTicei  had  best  lUeiefore  be  deferred. 
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to  discuss  which  would  be  but  to  add  to  those  unprofit- 
able disputes  that  render  so  much  that  has  been  written 
upon  politico-economic  subjects  as  barren  and  worthless 
as  the  controversies  of  the  various  learned  societies  abonfc 
the  true  reading  of  the  inscription  on  the  stone  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  found.  But  that  it  is  much  more  than  » 
formal  distinction  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  upon  the  difference  between  the  two  proposition* 
are  built  up  all  the  current  theories  as  to  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor;  that  from  it  are  deduced  doctrines 
that,  themselves  regarded  as  axiomatic,  bound,  direct, 
and  govern  the  ablest  minds  in  the  discussion  of  the  most 
momentous  questions.  For,  upon  the  assumption  that 
wages  are  drawn  directly  from  capital,  and  not  from  tba 
product  of  the  labor,  is  based,  not  only  the  doctrine  thai 
wages  depend  upon  the  ratio  between  capital  and  labor, 
bat  the  doctrine  that  industry  is  limited  by  capital — that 
capital  must  be  accumulated  before  labor  is  employed, 
and  labor  cannot  be  employed  except  as  capital  is  aocn- 
mulated;  the  doctrine  that  every  increase  of  capital  give* 
or  is  capable  of  giving  additional  employment  to  indn»< 
try;  the  doctrine  that  the  conversion  of  circulating  cap 
ital  into  fixed  capital  lessens  the  fund  applicable  to  th.- 
maintenance  of  labor;  the  doctrine  that  more  laborers 
can  be  employed  at  low  than  at  high  wages;  the  doctrine 
that  capital  applied  to  agriculture  will  maintain  more 
laborers  than  if  applied  to  manufactures  ;  the  doctrine 
that  profits  are  high  or  low  as  wages  are  low  or  high,  or 
that  they  depend  upon  the  cost  of  the  subsistence  of 
laborers;  together  with  such  paradoxes  as  that  a  demsnd 
for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labor,  or  that  cer- 
tain commodities  may  be  increased  in  cost  by  a  reduction 
in  wages  or  diminished  in  cost  by  an  increase  in  wages. 

In  short,  all  the  teachings  of  the  current  political 
economy,  in  the  widest  and  most  important  part  of  it* 
domain,  are  based  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  assamp- 
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tioa  that  labor  is  inainlaineil  and  paid  out  of  existing 
copiUl  before  the  product  wiiicb  constitutes  the  ultimate 
object  is  secured.  If  it  be  shown  that  this  is  an  error, 
ud  that  on  the  contrary  tlie  maintenance  and  payment 
of  labor  do  not  even  temporarily  trench  on  capital,  but 
»re  directly  drawn  from  the  product  of  the  labor,  then  all 
thJBTaat  superstructure  is  left  without  support  and  must 
f»ll.  And  so  likewise  must  fall  the  vulgar  theories  which 
also  have  their  base  in  the  belief  that  the  sum  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  wages  is  a  Gxed  one,  tlie  individual  shares  in 
which  must  necessarily  be  decreased  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  laborers. 

The  difference  between  the  current  theory  and  the  one 
I  advance  is,  in  fact,  similar  to  that  between  the  mercan- 
tile theory  of  international  exchanges  and  that  with 
which  Adam  Smith  supplanted  it.  Between  the  theory 
thai  commerce  is  the  exchange  of  commodities  for 
money,  and  the  theory  that  it  is  the  exchange  of  commod- 
ities for  commodities,  there  may  seem  no  real  difference 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  adherents  of  the  mercan- 
tile theory  did  not  assume  that  money  had  any  other  use 
than  as  it  could  be  exchanged  for  commodities.  Yet,  in 
the  practical  application  of  these  two  theories,  there 
•rises  all  the  difference  between  rigid  governmental  pro- 
tection and  free  trade. 

Ill  have  said  enough  to  show  the  reader  the  ultimate 
importance  of  the  reasoning  through  which  I  am  about 
to  ask  him  to  follow  me,  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to 
•pologize  in  advance  either  for  simplicity  or  prolixity. 
In  arraigning  a  doctrine  of  such  importance — a  doctrine 
npponed  by  such  a  wpight  of  authority,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  both  clear  and  thorough. 

Were  it  not  for  this  I  should  be  tempted  to  dismiss 
Vith  a  sentence  the  assumption  that  wages  are  drawn 
from  capital.  For  all  the  vast  superstructure  which  the 
cturest  political  economy  builds  upon  this  doctrine  is 
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in  troth  based  upon  h  foundation  which  has  been  merely 
taken  for  granted,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  dis- 
tingaish  the  apparent  from  the  real.  Because  wages  are 
generally  paid  in  money,  and  in  many  of  the  operations 
of  production  arc  paid  before  the  product  is  fully  com- 
pleted, or  can  be  utilized,  it  is  inferred  that  wages  are 
drawn  from  pre-existing  capital,  and,  therefore,  that  in- 
dustry is  limited  by  capital — that  is  to  say  that  labor  can- 
not be  employed  until  cjipital  has  been  accumulated,  and. 
can  only  be  employed  to  the  extent,  that  capital  haa  beeik 
accumulated. 

Yet  in  the  very  treatises  in  which  the  limitation  of  in- 
dustry by  capital  iu  laid  down  without  reservation  and 
made  the  basis  for  the  most  important  reasonings  and 
elaborate  theories,  we  are  told  that  capital  is  storcd-np 
or  accumulated  labor — "that  part  of  wealth  which  is 
saved  to  assist  future  production."  If  we  substitute  for 
the  word  "capital"  this  definition  of  the  word,  the  propo- 
sition carries  its  own  refutation,  for  that  labor  cannot  be 
employed  until  the  results  of  labor  are  saved  becomes  too 
absurd  for  discussion. 

Should  we,  however,  with  this  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
attempt  to  close  the  argument,  we  should  probably  be 
met  with  the  explanation,  not  that  the  first  laborers  were 
supplied  by  Providence  with  the  capital  necessary  to  set 
them  to  work,  but  that  the  proposition  merely  refers  to  a 
state  of  society  in  which  production  has  become  a  com- 
plex operation. 

But  the  fundamental  truth,  that  in  all  economic  re»- 
Boning  must  be  firmly  grasped,  and  never  let  go,  is  that 
society  in  its  most  highly  developed  form  is  but  an  elab- 
oration of  society  in  its  rudest  beginnings,  and  that  prin- 
oiples  obvious  in  the  simpler  rotations  of  men  are  merely 
disguised  and  not  abrogated  or  reversed  by  the  more 
intricate  relations  that  result  from  the  division  of  labor 
and  the  use  of  complex  tools  and  methods.     The  steam 
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griit  mill,  with  its  complicated  machinery  exhibiting 
eyery  diversity  of  motion,  is  simply  what  the  rude  stone 
mortar  dug  up  from  an  ancient  river  bed  was  in  its  day 
— »n  instrument  for  grinding  corn.  And  every  man 
engaged  in  it,  whether  tossing  wood  into  the  furnace, 
ninniiig  the  engine,  dressing  stones,  printing  sacks  or 
keeping  books,  is  really  devoting  his  labor  to  the  same 
purpose  that  the  prehistoric  savage  did  when  he  used 
his  mortar — the  preparation  of  grain  for  human  food. 

And  so,  if  we  reduce  to  their  lowest  terms  all  the  com- 
plex operations  of  modern  production,  we  see  that  each 
HnpdiTJdual  who  takes  part  in  this  infinitely  subdivided 
^V&d  intricate  network  of  production  and   exchange  is 
really  doing  what  the  primeval  man  did  when  he  climbed 
tlie  trees  for  fruit  or  followed  the  receding  tide  for  shell- 
fish—endeavoring to  obtain  from  nature  by  the  exertion 
of  his  powers  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires.     If  we  keep 
this  firmly  in  mind,  if  we  look   upon  production  as  a 
whole— 88  the  co-operation  of  all  embniced  in  any  of  its 
great  groups  to   satisfy  the  various  desires  of  each,  we 
pUinly  see  that  the  reward  each  obtains  for  his  exertions 
comes  as  truly  and  as  directly  from  nature  as  the  result 
that  exertion,  as  did  that  of  the  first  man. 
To  illustrate:  In  the  simplest  state  of  which  we  can 
iceive.  each  man  digs  his  own  bait  and  catches  his  own 
The  advantages  of  the  division  of  labor  soon  be- 
e  apparent,  and  one  digs  bait  while  the  others  fish. 
evidently  the  one  who  digs  bait  is  in  reality  doing 
much  toward  the  catching  of  fish  as  any  of  those  who 
4ctDally  take  the  fish.     So  when  the  advantages  of  canoes 
discovered,  and  instead  of  all  going  u-fishing,  one 
8  behind  and  makes  and  repairs  canoes,  the  canoe- 
er  is  in  reality  devoting  his  labor  to  the  taking  of 
as  much  as  the  actual  fishermen,  and  the  fish  which 
eats  at  night  when  the  fishermen  come  home  are  as 
truly  the  product  of  his  labor  as  of  theirs.     And  thus 
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when  the  division  of  labor  is  fairly  inaugurated,  and  in- 
stead of  each  attempting  to  satisfy  all  of  his  wants  bj 
direct  resort  to  nature,  one  fishes,  another  hunts,  a  third 
picks  berries,  a  fourth  gathers  fruit,  a  fifth  makes  tools, 
a  sixth  builds  huts,  and  a  seventh  prepares  clothing- 
each  one  is  to  the  extent  he  exchanges  the  direct  product 
of  his  own  labor  for  the  direct  product  of  the  labor  of 
others  really  applying  his  own  labor  to  the  production 
of  the  things  he  uses — is  in  effect  satisfying  his  particular 
desires  by  the  exertion  of  his  particular  powers;  that  i» 
to  say,  what  he  receives  he  in  reality  produces.  If  he 
digs  roots  and  exchanges  them  for  venison,  he  is  in 
effect  as  truly  the  procurer  of  the  venison  as  though  he 
had  gone  in  chase  of  the  deer  and  left  the  huntsman  to  dig 
his  own  roots.  The  common  expression,  "I  made  so  and 
80,"  signifying  "I  earned  so  and  so,"  or  "I  earned  money 
with  which  I  purchased  so  and  so,"  is,  economically 
speaking,  not  metaphorically  but  literally  true.  Earning 
is  making. 

Now,  if  we  follow  these  principles,  obvious  enough  in 
a  simpler  state  of  society,  through  the  complexities  of 
the  state  we  call  civilized,  we  shall  see  clearly  that  in 
every  case  in  which  labor  is  exchanged  for  commodities, 
production  really  precedes  enjoyment;  that  wages  are 
the  earnings — that  is  to  say,  the  makings  of  labor — not 
the  advances  of  capital,  and  that  the  laborer  who  receives 
his  wages  in  money  (coined  or  printed,  it  may  bo,  before 
hia  labor  commenced)  really  receives  in  return  for  the 
addition  his  labor  has  made  to  the  general  stock  of 
wealth,  a  draft  upon  that  general  stock,  which  he  may 
utilize  in  any  particular  form  of  wealth  that  will  best 
satisfy  his  desires;  and  that  neither  the  money,  which  is 
but  the  draft,  nor  the  particular  form  of  wealth  which 
he  uses  it  to  call  for,  represents  advances  of  capital  for 
his  maintenance,  but  on  the  contrary  represents  the 
wealth,  or  a  portion  of  the  wealth,  his  labor  has  already 
added  to  the  general  stock. 
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Keeping  these  principles  in  view  we  see  tbat  the 
draaghtsman,  who,  shut  up  in  some  dingy  office  on  the 
banics  of  the  Thames,  is  drawing  the  plans  for  a  great 
marine  engine,  is  in  reality  devoting  his  labor  to  the  pro- 
duction of  bread  and  meat  as  truly  as  though  he  were 
garnering  the  grain  in  California  or  swinging  a  lariat  on 
a  La  Plata  pampa;  that  he  is  as  truly  making  his  own 
clothing  as  though  he  were  shearing  sheep  in  Austriiliu 
or  weaving  cloth  in  Paisley,  and  just  as  effectually  pro- 
dnciog  the  claret  he  drinks  at  dinner  as  though  be 
gathered  the  grapes  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.  The 
Dioer  who,  two  thousand  feet  under  ground  in  the  heart 
of  the  Comstock,  is  digging  out  silver  ore,  is,  in  effect, 
tij  virtue  of  a  thousand  exchanges,  harvesting  crops  in 
valleya  five  thousand  feet  nearer  the  earth's  center;  chas- 
ing the  whale  through  Arctic  icefields;  plucking  tobacco 
laayeg  in  Virginia;  picking  coffee  berries  in  Honduras; 
catting  sugar  cane  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  gathering 
cotton  in  Georgia  or  weaving  it  in  Manchester  or  Lowell; 
making  quaint  wooden  toys  for  his  cliildren  in  the 
Hartz  Mountains;  or  plucking  amid  the  green  and  gold 
of  Loa  Angeles  orchards  the  oranges  which,  when  hia 
shift  is  relieved,  he  will  take  home  to  his  sick  wife.  The 
wages  which  he  receives  on  Saturday  night  at  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft,  what  are  they  but  the  certificate  to  alt  the 
world  that  be  has  done  these  things — the  primary  ex- 
change in  the  long  series  which  transmutes  his  labor  into 
things  be  has  really  been  laboring  for? 


All  this  is  clear  when  looked  at  in  this  way;  but  to 
Beet  this  fallacy  in  all  its  strongholds  and  lurking  places 
we  mast  change  our  investigation  from  the  deductive  to 
the  inductive  form.  Let  ns  now  see,  if,  beginning  with 
facta  and  tracing  their  relations,  we  arrive  at  the  same 
conclnsions  as  are  thus  obvious  when,  beginning  with 
firet  principles,  we  trace  their  exempliiicatiou  in  complex 
facta. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE   MEANING  OF  THE  TERMS. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  our  inquiry,  let  us  make 
sure  of  the  meaning  of  our  terms,  for  indistinctness  in 
their  use  must  inevitably  produce  ambiguity  and  inde- 
terminateness  in  reasoning.  >tot  only  is  it  requisite  in 
economic  reasoning  to  give  to  such  words  as  "wealth," 
"capital,"  "rent,"  "wages,"  and  the  like,  a  much  more 
definite  sense  than  they  bear  in  common  discourse,  but, 
unfortunately,  even  in  political  economy  there  is,  as  to 
some  of  these  terms,  no  certain  meaning  assigned  by 
common  consent,  different  writers  giving  to  the  same 
term  different  meanings,  and  the  same  writers  often 
using  %  term  in  different  senses.  Nothing  can  add  to  the 
force  uf  what  has  been  said  by  so  many  eminent  authors 
as  to  the  importance  of  clear  and  precise  definitions,  save 
the  example,  not  an  infrequent  one,  of  the  same  authors 
falling  into  grave  errors  from  the  very  cause  they  warned 
against.  And  nothing  so  shows  the  importance  of  lan- 
guage in  thought  as  the  spectacle  of  oven  acute  tbinker^^ 
basing  important  conclusions  upon  the  use  of  the  sa^^^ 
word  in  varying  senses.  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  thciP 
dangers.  It  will  be  my  effort  throughout,  as  any  term 
becomes  of  importance,  to  state  clearly  what  I  mean  by 
it,  and  to  use  it  in  that  sense  and  in  no  other.  Let  me 
ask  the  reader  to  note  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  definitions 
thus  given,  as  otherwise  I  cannot  hope  to  make  myself 
properly  understood.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  attach 
arbitrary  meanings  to  words,  or  to  coin  terms,  even  when 
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it  would  be  convenient  to  do  so,  but  shall  conform  to 
usage  aa  closely  as  is  possible,  only  endeavoring  so  to  fix 
the  meaning  of  words  that  they  may  clearly  express 
ought. 

That  we  have  now  on  hand  is  to  discover  whether,  as  a 
Itter  of  fact,  wages  are  drawn  from  capital.  As  a  pre- 
Binary,  let  us  settle  what  we  mean  by  wages  and  what 
we  mean  by  capital.  To  the  former  word  a  sufticiently 
definite  meaning  has  been  given  by  economic  writers,  but 
the  ambiguities  which  have  attached  to  the  use  of  the 
erin  political  economy  will  require  a  detailed  exami- 

ItiOD. 

Ag  used  in  common  discourse  "wages"  means  a  com- 
osation  paid  to  a  hired  person  for  his  services;  and  we 
ak  of  one  man  "working  for  wages,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  another  who  is  "working  for  himself."  The  use 
of  the  term  is  still  further  narrowed  by  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying it  solely  to  compensation  paid  for  manual  labor. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  wages  of  professional  men,  nian- 
igergor  clerks,  but  of  their  fees,  commissions,  or  sala- 
tie«.  Thus  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  wages  is 
the  compensation  paid  to  a  hired  person  for  manual 
labor.  But  in  political  economy  the  word  wages  baa  a 
nincli  wider  meaning,  and  includes  all  returns  for  exer- 
tion. For,  as  political  economists  explain,  the  three 
nts  or  factors  in  production  are  land,  labor,  and  capi- 
I  and  that  part  of  the  produce  which  goes  to  the  sec- 
ond of  these  factors  is  by  them  styled  wages. 
iTbns  the  term  labor  includes  all  human  exertion  in 
•  production  of  wealth,  and  wages,  being  that  part  of 
I  produce  which  goes  to  Libor,  includes  all  reward  for 
I  exertion.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  politico-eco- 
nic  sense  of  the  term  wages  no  distinction  as  to  the 
■ind  of  labor,  or  as  to  whether  its  reward  is  received 
through  an  employer  or  not,  but  wages  means  the  return 
received  for  the  exertion  of  labor,  as  distinguished  from 
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the  return  received  for  the  use  of  capital,  and  the  return 
received  by  the  landholder  for  the  use  of  land.  The  man 
who  cultivates  the  soil  for  himself  receives  his  wages  in 
its  produce,  just  as,  if  he  uses  his  own  capital  and  owns 
his  own  land,  he  may  also  receive  interest  and  rent;  the 
hunter's  wages  are  the  game  he  kills;  the  fisherman's 
wages  are  the  fish  he  takes.  The  gold  washed  out  by  the 
self-employing  gold-digger  is  as  much  his  wages  as  the 
money  paid  to  the  hired  coal  miner  by  the  purchaser  of 
his  labor,*  and,  as  Adam  Smith  sliows,  the  high  profit* 
of  retail  storekeepers  are  in  large  part  wages,  being  the 
recompense  of  their  labor  and  not  of  their  capital.  In 
short,  whatever  is  received  as  the  result  or  reward  of  ex- 
ertion is  "wages." 

This  is  all  it  is  now  necessary  to  note  as  to  "wages," 
but  it  is  important  to  keep  this  in  mind.  For  in  the 
standard  economic  works  this  sense  of  the  term  wages  is 
recognized  with  greater  or  less  clearness  only  to  be  sub- 
sequently ignored. 

But  it  is  more  diflScnlt  to  clear  away  from  the  idea  of 
capital  the  ambiguities  that  besot  it,  and  to  fix  the 
scientific  use  of  the  term.  In  general  discourse,  all  sorts 
of  things  that  have  a  value  or  will  yield  a  return  are 
vaguely  spoken  of  as  capital,  while  economic  writers  vary 
so  widely  that  the  term  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  fixed 
meaning.  Let  us  compare  with  each  other  the  defini- 
tions of  a  few  representative  writers: 

"That  part  of  a  man's  stock,"  says  Adam  Smith  (Book 
II,  Chap.  I),  "which  he  expects  to  afford  him  a  revenue, 
is  called  his  capital,"  and  tiio  capital  of  a  country  or 
society,  he  goes  on  to  say,  consists  of  (1)  machines  and 
instruments  of  trade  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labor; 

*  This  was  nicoimizpd  in  common  speech  in  California,  whare  tha 
placer  miners  styled  their  esminga  their  "wage*,"  and  s{>oke  of 
making  high  wages  or  low  wagea  according  to  the  amount  of  gold 
taken  out. 
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(2)  buildings,  not  mere  dwellings,  but  which  may  be  con- 
ridered  instrnments  of  trade — such  as  shops,  farmhouses, 
etc.;  (3)  improvements  of  land  which  better  fit  it  for 
tillage  or  culture;  (4)  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities 
of  all  the  inhabitants;  (5)  money;  (6)  provisions  in  the 
hands  of  producers  and  dealers,  from  the  sale  of  which 
they  expect  to  derive  a  profit;  (7)  the  material  of,  or 
partially  completed,  manufactured  articles  still  in  the 
hands  of  producers  or  dealers;  (8)  completed  articles 
itill  in  the  hands  of  producers  or  dealers.  The  first  four 
of  these  he  styles  fixed  capital,  and  the  last  four  circulat- 
ing capital,  a  distinction  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
oar  purpose  to  take  any  note. 
Bicardo's  definition  is: 

"Ctpiial  is  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  which  is  em- 
plojed  in  productioo.  and  consistB  of  food,  clothing,  tools,  raw 
nitcrials,  machinery,  etc.,  necessary  to  give  effect  to  labor." — 
PtittiplM  of  Political  Soonomy,  Chapter  V. 

This  definition,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Adam  Smith,  as  it  excludes  many  of  the  things 
»hich  he  includes — as  acquired  talents,  articles  of  mere 
taate  or  luxury  in  the  possession  of  producers  or  dealers; 
•od  includes  some  things  he  excludes — such  as  food, 
clothing,  etc.,  in  the  possession  of  the  consumer. 

McCulloch's  definition  is: 

"  The  capital  of  a  nation  really  comprises  all  those  portions  of  the 
prwiucc  of  industry  existing  in  It  that  may  be  directly  employed 
fithw  lo  support  human  existence  or  to  facilitate  production." — 
flam  Wealth  of  Nation*,  Book  II,  Chap.  I. 

This  definition  follows  the  line  of  Ricardo's,  but  is 
"ider.  While  it  excludes  everything  that  is  not  capable 
of  aiding  production,  it  includes  everything  that  is  so 
capable,  without  reference  to  actual  use  or  necessity  for 
U8©— the  horse  drawing  a  pleasure  carriage  being,  accord- 
ing to  McCulloch's  view,  as  he  expressly  states,  ua  much 
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capital  as  the  horse  drawing  a  plow,  becamse  he  may,  if 
need  arises,  be  nsed  to  draw  a  plow. 

John  Stnart  Mill,  following  the  same  general  line  as 
Bicardo  and  McGulloch,  makes  neither  the  use  nor  tha 
capability  of  use,  bat  the  determination  to  nse,  the  test 
of  capital.     He  says: 

"  Whatever  things  are  destined  to  supply  productiye  labor  wfth 
the  shelter,  protection,  tools  and  materials  which  the  work  requires, 
and  to  feed  and  otherwise  maintain  the  laborer  during  the  process, 
are  capital." — Prineiple*  tf  PoUUeal  Beonomy,  Book  I,  Chap.  JV. 

These  quotations  sufficiently  illustrate  the  divergence 
of  the  masters.  Among  minor  authors  the  variance  is 
still  greater,  as  a  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show. 

Professor  Wayland,  whose  "Elements  of  Political 
Economy"  has  long  been  a  favorite  text-book  in  Amer- 
ican educational  institutions,  where  there  has  been  any 
pretense  of  teaching  political  economy,  gives  this  lucid 
definition: 

"  The  word  capital  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  relation  to  product 
it  means  any  substance  on  which  industty  is  to  be  exerted.  In  re- 
lation to  industry,  the  material  on  which  industry  is  about  to  confer 
value,  that  on  which  it  has  conferred  value;  the  instruments  which 
are  used  for  the  conferring  of  value,  as  well  as  the  means  of  suste- 
nance by  which  the  being  is  supported  while  he  is  engaged  in  per- 
forming the  operation." — Element*  tjf  lUiUeal  Boonomy,  Book  J, 
Chop.  I. 

Henry  G.  Carey,  the  American  apostle  of  protection- 
ism, defines  capital  as  "the  instrument  by  which  man 
obtains  mastery  over  nature,  including  in  it  the  physical 
and  mental  powers  of  nfan  himself."  Professor  Perry,  a 
Massachusetts  free  trader,  very  properly  objeots  to  this 
that  it  hopelessly  confuses  the  boundaries  between  capi- 
tal and  labor,  and  then  himself  hopelessly  confuses  the 
boundaries  between  capital  and  land  by  defining  capital 
as  "any  valuable  thing  outside  of  man  himself  from 
whose  use  springs  a  pecuniary  increase  or  profit."    An 
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economic  writer  of  high   standing,   Mr.   Wm. 
iton,  begins  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  rela- 
!T608  of  labor  and  capital  ("On  Labor")  by  stating  that 

Kll  include  land  with  capital,  which  is  very  much  as 
who  proposed  to  teach  algebra  should  begin  with 
sclaration  that  he  would  consider  the  signs  plus  and 
Kfl  as  meaning  the  same  thing  and  having  the  same 
I.  An  American  writer,  also  of  high  standing,  Pro- 
r  Francis  A.  Walker,  makes  the  same  declaration  in 
^elaborate  book  on  "The  Wages  Question."  Another 
lisb  writer,  N.  A.  Nicholson  ("The  Science  of  Ex- 
jes,"  London,  1873),  seems  to  cap  the  climax  of 
rdity  by  declaring  in  one  paragraph  (p.  26)  that 
faital  must  of  course  be  accumulated  by  saving,"  and 
le  very  next  paragraph  stating  that  "the  land  which 
luces  a  crop,  the  plow  which  turns  the  soil,  the  labor 
secures  the  produce,  and  the  produce  itself,  if  a 
erial  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  its  employment,  are  all 
ilike  capital."  But  how  land  and  labor  are  to  be  accu- 
mulated by  saving  them  he  nowhere  condescends  to  ex- 
11.  In  the  same  way  a  standard  American  writer, 
feasor  Amasa  Walker  (p.  66,  "Science  of  Wealth"), 
Ideclares  that  capital  arises  from  the  net  savings  of 
I  and  then  immediately  afterward  declares  that  land 
tital. 
might  go  on  for  pages,  citing  contradictory  and  self- 
E Victory  definitions.  But  it  would  only  weary  the 
'.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations.  Those 
y  given  are  suflBcieiit  to  show  how  wide  a  difference 
as  to  the  comprehension  of  the  term  capital.  Any 
«Be  who  wants  further  illustration  of  the  "confusion 
•one  confounded"  which  exists  on  this  subject  among 
the  professors  of  political  economy  may  find  it  in  any 
Bbruy  where  the  works  of  these  professors  are  ranged 
<M«t^8ide. 
Siow,  it  makes  little  difference  what  name  we  give  to 
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things,  if  when  we  nse  the  name  we  always  keep  in  ▼>< 
the  same  things  and  no  others.  But  the  difficulty  ariaii 
in  economic  reasoning  from  these  vague  and  \&Tjii 
definitions  of  capital  is  that  it  is  only  in  the  promises 
reasoning  that  the  term  is  used  in  the  peculiar  sense  I 
signed  by  the  definition,  while  in  the  practical  conclusio 
that  are  reached  it  is  always  used,  or  at  least  it  is  alwa 
nnderstood,  in  one  general  and  definite  sense.  Who 
for  instance,  it  is  said  that  wages  are  drawn  from  capiti 
the  word  capital  is  nnderstood  in  the  same  sense  as  wbi 
we  speak  of  the  scarcity  or  abundance,  the  increase 
decrease,  the  destruction  or  increment,  of  capital— a  coi 
monly  understood  and  definite  sense  which  separat 
capital  from  the  other  factors  of  production,  land  ai 
labor,  and  also  separates  it  from  like  things  used  men 
for  gratification.  In  fact,  most  people  understam 
enough  what  capital  is  until  they  begin  to  define  it? 
I  think  their  works  will  show  that  the  economic  writ< 
who  differ  so  widely  in  their  definitions  use  the  term 
this  commonly  understood  sense  in  all  cases  except 
their  definitions  and  the  reasoning  based  on  them. 

This  common  sense  of  the  term  is  that  of  wealth  < 
voted  to  procuring  more  wealth.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  c( 
rectly  expresses  this  common  idea  when  he  says:  "Th 
part  of  a  man's  stock  which  he  expects  to  afford  hi 
revenue  is  called  his  capital."  And  the  capital  of 
community  is  evidently  the  sum  of  such  individu 
stocks,  or  that  part  of  the  aggregate  stock  which  is 
pected  to  procure  more  wealth.  This  also  is  the  deriv 
tivo  sense  of  the  term.  The  word  capital,  as  philologis 
trace  it,  comes  down  to  us  from  a  time  when  wealth  w 
estimated  in  cattle,  and  a  man's  income  depended  op< 
the  number  of  head  he  could  keep  for  their  increase, 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  use  of  the  word  caj 
tal,  as  an  exact  term,  and  which  are  even  more  striking 
exemplified  in  current  political  and   social  discussioi 
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than  in  the  definitions  of  economic  writers,  arise  from 
two  facts — first,  that  certain  classes  of  things,  the  pos- 
Bession  of  which  to  the  individual  is  precisely  equivalent 
to  the  possession  of  capital,  are  not  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  community;  and,  second,  that  things  of  the  same 
kind  may  or  may  not  be  capital,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  they  are  devoted. 

With  a  little  care  as  to  these  points,  there  should  be 
no  diflBculty  in  obtaining  a  sufficiently  clear  and  fixed 
idea  of  what  the  term  capital  as  generally  used  properly 
includes;  such  an  idea  as  will  enable  us  to  say  what 
things  are  capital  and  what  are  not,  and  to  use  the  word 
without  ambiguity  or  slip. 

Land,  labor,  and  capital  are  the  three  factors  of  pro- 
duction. If  we  remember  that  capital  is  thus  a  term  used 
in  contradistinction  to  land  and  labor,  we  at  once  see 
that  nothing  properly  included  under  either  one  of  these 
t«rm8  can  be  properly  classed  as  capital.  The  term  land 
necessarily  includes,  not  merely  the  surface  of  the  earth 
u  distinguished  from  the  water  and  the  air,  but  the 
whole  material  universe  outside  of  man  himself,  for  it  is 
only  by  having  access  to  land,  from  which  his  very  body 
i«  drawn,  that  man  can  come  in  contact  with  or  use 
nature.  The  term  land  embraces,  in  short,  all  natural 
materials,  forces,  and  opportunities,  and,  therefore, 
nothing  that  is  freely  supplied  by  nature  can  be  properly 
claased  as  capital.  A  fertile  field,  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  a  fall- 
ingstream  which  supplies  power,  may  give  to  the  possessor 
idraDtages  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  capital,  but  to 
cIms  such  things  as  capital  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the 
diitinction  between  land  and  capital,  and,  so  far  as  they 
>^te  to  each  other,  to  make  the  two  terms  meaningless. 
The  term  labor,  in  like  manner,  includes  all  human 
exertion,  and  hence  human  powers  whether  natural  or 
•cqnired  can  never  properly  be  classed  as  capital.  lu 
common  parlance  we  often  speak  of  a  man's  knowledge. 
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skill,  or  industry  as  constitating  his  capital;  but  tbii  i 
eridentiy  a  metaphorical  use  of  language  that  must  t 
eschewed  in  reasoning  that  aims  at  exactness.  Super 
oritj  in  such  qualities  may  augment  the  income  of  i 
individual  just  as  capital  would,  and  an  increase  in  t\ 
knowledge,  skill,  or  industry  of  a  community  may  hai 
the  same  effect  in  increasing  its  production  as  would  i 
increase  of  capital;  but  this  effect  is  due  to  the  increast 
power  of  labor  and  not  to  capital.  Increased  veloci 
may  give  to  the  impact  of  a  cannon  ball  the  same  effe 
as  increased  weight,  yet,  nevertheless,  weight  is  oi 
thing  and  velocity  another. 

Thus  we  must  exclude  from  the  category  of  capit 
everything  that  may  be  included  either  as  land  or  labo 
Doing  BO,  there  remain  only  things  which  are  neith 
land  nor  labor,  but  which  have  resulted  from  the  uni< 
of  these  two  original  factors  of  production.  Nothii 
can  be  properly  capital  that  does  not  consist  of  these 
that  is  to  say,  nothing  can  be  capital  that  is  not  wealth 

But  it  is  from  ambiguities  in  the  use  of  this  inclaii' 
term  wealth  that  many  of  the  ambiguities  which  bet 
the  term  capital  are  derived. 

As  commonly  used  the  word  "wealth"  is  applied 
anything  having  an  exchange  value.    But  when  used  i 
term  of  political  economy  it  must  bo  limited  to  a  ma< 
more  definite  meaning,  because  many  things  are  common 
spoken  of  as  wealth  which  in  taking  account  of  coUecti 
or  general  wealth  cannot  be  considered  as  wealth  at  a 
Such  things  have  an  exchange  value,  and  are  commoo 
spoken  of  as  wealth,  insomuch  as  thoy  represent  as  b 
tween  individuals,  or  between  sets  of  individuals, 
power  of  obtaining  wealth;  but  they  are  not  truly  wealt 
inasmuch  as  their  increase  or  decrease  does  not  affect  tl 
sum  of  wealth.     Such  are  bonds,  mortgages,  promisso: 
notes,  bank  bills,  or  other  stipulations  for  the  transfer 
wealth.    Such  are  slaves,  whose  value  represents  mere 
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the  power  of  one  class  to  appropriate  the  earnings  of 
another  class.  Such  are  lands,  or  other  natural  oppor- 
tunities, the  value  of  which  is  but  the  result  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment in  favor  of  certain  persons  of  an  exclusive 
right  to  their  use,  and  which  represents  merely  the 
power  thus  given  to  the  owners  to  demand  a  share  of  the 
wealth  produced  by  those  who  use  them.  Increase  in 
the  aniount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  notes,  or  bank  bills 
oinnot  increase  the  wealth  of  the  community  that  in- 
ides  as  well  those  who  promise  to  pay  as  those  who  are 
itled  to  receive.  The  enslavement  of  a  part  of  their 
number  could  not  increase  the  wealth  of  a  people,  for 
what  the  enslavers  gained  the  enslaved  would  lose.  In- 
crease in  land  values  does  not  represent  increase  in  the 
common  wealth,  for  what  land  owners  gain  by  higher 
prices,  the  tenants  or  purchasers  who  must  pay  them 
will  lose.  And  all  this  relative  wealth,  which,  in  com- 
mon thought  and  speech,  in  legislation  and  law,  is  un- 
d'utinguished  from  actual  wealth,  could,  without  the 
deetraction  or  consumption  of  anything  more  than  a  few 
drops  of  ink  and  a  piece  of  paper,  be  utterly  annihilated. 
By  enactment  of  the  sovereign  political  power  debts 
ttight  be  canceled,  slaves  emancipated,  and  land  resumed 
•I  the  common  property  of  the  whole  people,  without  the 
•ggregate  wealth  being  diminished  by  the  value  of  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  for  what  some  would  lose  others  would 
gain.  There  would  be  no  more  destruction  of  wealth 
than  there  was  creation  of  wealth  when  Elizabeth  Tudor 
enriched  her  favorite  courtiers  by  t!ie  grant  of  mo- 
nopolies, or  when  Boris  Qodoonof  made  Russian  peasants 
merchantable  property. 

All  things  which  have  an  exchange  value  are,  therefore, 
not  wealth,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  term  can  be 
naed  in  political  economy.  Only  such  things  can  be 
wealth  the  production  of  which  increases  and  the  destruo- 
tioo  of  which  decreases  the  aggregate  of  wealth.     If  we 
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consider  what  these  things  arc,  and  what  their  nature  i«, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  defining  wealth. 

When  we  speak  of  a  community  increasing  in  wealth 
— as  when  we  say  that  England  has  increased  in  wealth 
since  the  accession  of  Victoria,  or  that  California  is  a 
wealthier  country  than  when  it  was  a  Mexican  territory 
— we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  more  land,  or  that 
the  natural  powers  of  the  land  are  greater,  or  that  there 
are  more  people,  for  when  we  wish  to  express  that  idea 
we  speak  of  increase  of  population;  or  that  the  debts  or 
dues  owing  by  some  of  these  people  to  others  of  their 
number  have  increased;  but  we  mean  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  certain  tangible  things,  having  an  actual  and 
not  merely  a  relative  value — such  as  buildings,  cattle^ 
tools,    machinery,   agricultural  and     mineral   prodncts* 
manufactured  goods,  ships,  wagons,  furniture,  and  th« 
like.     The  increase  of  snch  things  constitutes  an  inor 
of  wealth;  their  decrease  is  a  lessening  of  wealth; 
the  community  that,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers, 
most  of  such  things  is  the  wealthiest  community.     Tho 
common  character  of  those  things  is  that  they  consist  of 
natural  substances  or  products  which  have  been  adapted 
by  human  labor  to  human  use  or  gratification,  their  valno 
depending  on  the  amount  of  labor  which  upon  the  aver- 
age would  be  required  to  produce  things  of  like  kind. 

Thus  wealth,  as  alone  the  term  can  be  used  in  political 
economy,  consists  of  natural  products  that  have  been  se- 
cured, moved,  combined,  separated,  or  in  other  ways 
modified  by  human  exertion,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
gratification  of  human  desires.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
labor  impressed  upon  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  store 
up,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  stored  up  in  coal,  the  power 
of  human  labor  to  minister  to  human  desires.  Wealth  is 
not  the  sole  object  of  labor,  for  labor  is  also  expended  in 
ministering  directly  to  dejire;  bnt  it  is  the  object  and 
result  of  what  we  call  productive  labor — that  is,  labor 
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which  gives  value  to  material  things.  Nothing  which 
nature  supplies  to  man  without  his  labor  is  wealth,  nor 
jet  does  the  expenditure  of  labor  result  in  wealth  unless 

lere  is  a  tangible  product  which  has  and  retains  the 

»er  of  ministering  to  desire. 

Now,  as  capital  is  wealth  devoted  to  a  certain  purpose, 
nothing  can  be  capital  which  does  not  fall  within  this 
definition  of  wealth.  By  recognizing  and  keeping  tliis 
in  mind,  we  get  rid  of  misconceptions  which  vitiate  all 
rewoning  in  which  they  are  permitted,  which  befog  pop- 
niar  thought,  and  have  led  into  mazes  of  contradiction 
eren  acute  thinkers. 

Bat  though  all  capital  is  wealth,  all  wealth  is  not  capi- 
tal. Capital  is  only  a  part  of  wealth — that  part,  namely, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  aid  of  production.  It  is  in  draw- 
ing this  line  between  the  wealth  that  is  and  the  wealth 
that  is  not  capital  that  a  second  class  of  misconceptions 
ire  likely  to  occur. 

The  errors  which  I  have  been  pointing  out,  and  which 
oongist  in  confounding  with  wealth  and  capital  things 
Msentially  distinct,  or  which  have  but  a  relative  exist- 
ence, are  now  merely  vulgar  errors.  They  are  wide- 
ipread,  it  is  true,  and  have  a  deep  root,  being  held,  not 
merely  by  the  less  educated  classes,  but  seemingly  by  a 
Urge  majority  of  those  who  in  such  advanced  countries 
M  England  and  the  United  States  mold  and  guide  public 
opinion,  make  the  laws  in  Parliaments,  Congresses  and 
Legislatures,  and  administer  them  in  the  courts.  They 
crop  out,  moreover,  in  the  disquisitions  of  many  of  those 
flabby  writers  who  have  burdened  the  press  and  dark- 
ened counsel  by  numerous  volumes  which  are  dubbed 
political  economy,  and  which  pass  as  text-books  with  the 
ignorant  and  as  authority  with  those  who  do  not  think 
for  themselves.  Neverthless,  they  are  only  vulgar  errors, 
inagmnch  as  they  receive  no  countenance  from  the  best 
writers  on  political  economy.     By  one  of  those  lapses 
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r  hi*  f«»*  '^"''^  """^  strikingly  eTicce  the  im 

I  of  tl>«  l>igl>^^  talent,  Adam  Smith  counts  a 

personal  qualities,  an  inclusion  which  i 

ivHhhis  original  definition  of  capital  I 

,i)iJ0h  r«'venue  is  expected.     But  this  em 

bj  bis  most  eminent  snccessors,  and  i 

.imTiously  given,  of  Ricardo,  McCullocl 

^M   ji  ii  not  inTolred.     Neither  in   their  dedn 

^^  jj  ^»t  of  Smith  is  involved  the  vulgar  errt 

IM  real  capital  things  which  are  onljreli 

each  as  evidences  of  debt,  land  values,  et 

^^^ibigs  which  are  really  wealth,  their  definitio] 

«aeh  other,  and  widely  from  that  of  Smitl 

ii  and  what  is  not  to  be  considered  as  capita 

;«f  »  jeweler  would,  for  instance,  bo  iadndi 

lij  the  definition  of  Smith,  and  the  food  ^ 

{■  possession  of  a  laborer  would  bo  exclnde* 

'dcinitioDS  of  Ricardo  and  McCulloch  would  e: 

^■took  of  the  jeweler,  as  would  also  that  of  Hi] 

:^  MvJMvtood  as   most  persons   would    understand   tl 

I  have  quoted.     But  as  explained  by  him,  it 

the  nature  nor  the  destination    of  the   thinj 

|T«s  which  determines  whether  they  are  or  are  nt 

bnt  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  devote  eithi 

jtkings  or  the  value  received  from   their  sale  to  tl 

yUM^  ot  productive  labor  with   tools,  materials,  an 

,  itfoance.     All  these  definitions,  however,  agree  i 

,2tiai«ding  as  capital  the  provisions  and  clothing  of  tl 

^J^M«r,  which  Smith  excludes. 

l^t  US  consider  these  three  definitions,  which  repr 
laat  the  best  teachings  of  current  political  economy: 

To  MoCulloch's  definition  of  capital  as  "all  those  po 
tioDt  of  the  produce  of  industry  that  maybe  direct 
•mployed  either  to  support  human  existence  or  to  fsci 
tute  production,"  there  are  obvious  objections.  Oi 
may  pass  along  any  principal  street  in  a  thriving  ton 
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or  city  and  see  stores  filled  with  all  sorts  of  valuable 
things,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  employed  either 
to  support  human  existence  or  to  facilitate  production, 
undoubtedly  constitute  part  of  the  capital  of  the  store- 
keepers and  part  of  the  capital  of  the  community.  And 
he  can  also  see  products  of  industry  capable  of  support- 
ing human  existence  or  facilitating  production  being 
ooosumed  in  ostentation  or  useless  luxury.  Surely  these, 
though  they  might,  do  not  constitute  part  of  capital. 

Ricardo's  definition  avoids  including  as  capital  things 
which  might  be  but  are  not  employed  in  production,  by 
cotering  only  such  as  are  employed.  But  it  is  open  to 
the  first  objection  made  to  MoCulloch's.  If  only  wealth 
that  may  be,  or  that  is,  or  that  is  destined  to  be,  used  in 
inpporting  producers,  or  assisting  production,  is  capital, 
then  the  stocks  of  jewelers,  toy  dealers,  tobacconists, 
confectioners,  picture  dealers,  etc. — in  fact,  all  stocks 
that  consist  of,  and  all  stocks  in  so  far  as  they  consist  of 
articles  of  luxury,  are  not  capital. 

If  Mill,  by  remitting  the  distinction  to  the  mind  of  the 
capitalist,  avoids  this  difficulty  (which  does  not  seem  to 
ine  clear),  it  is  by  making  the  distinction  so  vague  that 
no  power  short  of  omnisicence  could  tell  in  any  given 
conntry  at  any  given  time  what  was  and  what  was  not 
capital. 

But  the  great  defect  which  these  definitions  have  in 
curamon  is  that  they  include  what  clearly  cannot  be  ac- 
woDted  capital,  if  any  distinction  ia  to  be  made  between 
laborer  and  capitalist.  For  they  bring  into  the  category 
of  capital  the  food,  clothing,  etc.,  in  the  possession  of 
the  day  laborer,  which  he  will  consume  whether  he 
vorka  or  not,  as  well  as  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mpttalist,  with  which  he  proposes  to  pay  the  laborer  for 
hit  work. 

Yel,  manifestly,  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  capital  is  used  by  those  writers  when  they  epeak  of 
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labor  and  capital  as  taking  separate  parts  in  the  work  of 
production  and  separate  shares  in  the  distribation  of  its 
proceeds;  when  they  speak  of  wages  as  drawn  from  capi- 
tal, or  as  depending  upon  the  ratio  between  labor  and 
capital,  or  in  any  of  the  ways  in  which  the  term  is  gen- 
erally Qsed  by  them.     In  all  these  cases  the  term  capital 
is  nsed  in  its  commonly  understood  sense,  as  that  portion 
of  wealth  which  its  owners  do  not  propose  to  use  directly 
for  their  own  gratification,  but  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing more  wealth.    In  short,  by  political  economists,  in 
eTerything  except  their  definitions  and  first  principles, 
as  well  as  by  the  world  at  large,  "that  part  of  a  man's 
stock,"  to  use  the  words  of  Adam  Smith,  "which  he  ex- 
pects to  afford  him  revenue  is  called  his  capital."    This 
is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  term  capital  expresses  any 
fixed  idea — the  only  sense  in  which  we  can  with  any 
clearness  separate  it  from  wealth   and  contrast  it  with 
labor.     For,  if  we  must  consider  as  capital  everything 
which  supplies  the  laborer  with  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
etc.,  then  to  find  a  laborer  who  is  not  a  capitalist  we  shall 
be  forced  to  hunt  up  an  absolutely  naked  man,  destitute 
even  of  a  sharpened  stick,  or  of  a  burrow  in  the  ground 
— a  situation  in  which,  save  as  the  result  of  exceptional 
circumstances,  human  beings  have  never  yet  been  found. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  variance  and  inexactitude  in 
these  definitions  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  what 
capital  is  has  been  deduced  from  a  preconceived  idea  of 
how  capital  assists  production.     Instead  of  determining 
what  capital  is,  and  then  observing  what  capital  does* 
the  functions  of  capital  have  first  been  assumed,  and 
then  a  definition  of  capital   made  which   includes  all 
things  which  do  or  may  perform  those  functions.     Lei 
US  reverse  this  process,  and,  adopting  the  natural  order^ 
ascertain  what  the  thing  is  before  settling  what  it  does. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do,  is  tc 
fix,  as  it  were,  the  metes  and  bounds  of  a  term  that  la 
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the  main  is  veil  apprehended — to  make  definite,  that  ie, 
sharp  and  clear  on  its  verges,  a  common  idea. 

U  the  articles  of  actual  wealth  existing  at  a  given  time 
in  a  given  community  were  presented  in  situ  to  a  dozen 
intelligent  men  who  had  never  read  a  line  of  political 
economy,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  differ  in  respect  to 
I  single  item,  as  to  whether  it  should  be  accounted  capi- 
tal ornot.  Money  which  its  owner  holds  for  use  in  his 
boBinegs  or  in  speculation  would  be  accounted  capital; 
money  set  aside  for  household  or  personal  expenses 
wunld  not.  That  part  of  a  farmer's  crop  held  for  sale  or 
fiirfoed,  or  to  feed  his  help  in  part  payment  of  wages, 
lould  be  accounted  capital;  th.it  held  for  the  use  of  his 
own  family  would  not  be.  The  horses  and  carriage  of 
thackioan  would  be  classed  as  capital,  but  an  equipage 
kept  for  the  pleasure  of  its  owner  would  not.  So  no  one 
vonld  think  of  counting  as  capital  the  false  hair  on  the 
bead  of  a  woman,  the  cigar  in  the  mouth  of  a  smoker,  or 
tbetoy  with  which  a  child  is  playing;  but  the  stock  of  a 
liair  dealer,  of  a  tobacconist,  or  of  the  keeper  of  a  toy 
ttore,  would  be  unhesitatingly  set  down  as  capital.  A 
coat  which  a  tailor  had  made  for  sale  would  be  accounted 
wpital,  but  not  the  coat  he  had  made  for  himself.  Food 
in  the  possession  of  a  hotel-keeper  or  a  restaurateur 
would  be  accounted  capital,  but  not  the  food  in  the 
pntry  of  a  housewife,  or  in  the  lunch  basket  of  a  work- 
Dian.  Pig  iron  in  the  bands  of  the  smelter,  or  founder, 
or  dealer,  would  be  accounted  capital,  but  not  the  pig 
iron  Qsed  as  ballast  in  the  hold  of  a  yacht.  The  bellows 
of  a  blacksmith,  the  looms  of  a  factory,  would  be  capital, 
tot  not  the  sewing  machine  of  a  woman  who  do^s  only 
ierown  work;  a  building  let  for  hire,  or  used  for  busi- 
aea  or  productive  purposes,  but  not  a  homestead.  In 
■hort,  I  tfalnk  we  should  find  that  now,  as  when  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  wrote,  "that  part  of  a  man's  stock  which  he 
upects  to  yield  him  a  revenue  is  called  his  capital." 
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And,  omitting  his  nnfortunste  slip  as  to  personal  quali- 
ties, and  qualifying  somewhat  his  ennmeration  of  money, 
it  is  donbtful  if  we  could  better  list  the  different  article! 
of  capital  than  did  Adam  Smith  in  the  passage  which  in 
the  previous  part  of  this  chapter  I  have  condensed. 

Now,  if,  after  having  thus  separated  the  wealth  that  if 
capital  from  the  wealth  that  is  not  capital,  we  look  for 
the  distinction  between  the  two  classes,  we  shall  not  find 
it  to  be  as  to  the  character,  capabilities,  or  final  destina- 
tion of  the  things  themselves,  as  has  been  vainly  at- 
tempted to  draw  it;  brt  it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  find 
it  to  be  as  to  whether  they  are  or  are  not  in  the  posset- 
sion  of  the  consumer.*  Such  articles  of  wealth  as  in 
themselves,  in  their  uses,  or  in  their  products,  are  yet  to 
be  exchanged  are  capital;  such  articles  of  wealth  as  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  consumer  are  not  capital.  Hence,  if  ve 
define  capital  as  wealth  in  course  of  exchange,  understand- 
ing exchange  to  include  not  merely  the  passing  from  hand 
to  hand,  but  also  such  transmutations  as  occur  when  the 
reproductive  or  transforming  forces  of  nature  are  utilized 
for  the  increase  of  wealth,  we  shall,  I  think,  comprehend 
all  the  things  that  the  general  idea  of  capital  properly 
includes,  and  shut  out  all  it  does  not.  Under  this  defini- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  for  instance,  will  fall  all  such  tools 
as  are  really  capital.  For  it  is  as  to  whether  its  servicei 
or  uses  are  to  be  exchanged  or  not  which  makes  a  tool 
an  article  of  capital  or  merely  an   article  of  wealth. 

*  Money  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  when 
devoted  to  the  procurement  of  gratification,  as,  though  not  in  itself 
devoted  to  consumption,  it  represents  wealth  which  is;  and  thai 
what  iolHhe  previous  paragraph  I  have  given  as  the  common  classifl- 
cation  would  be  covered  by  this  distinction,  and  would  be  substaa' 
tially  correct.  In  speaking  of  money  in  this  connection,  I  am  oj 
course  speaking  of  coin,  for  although  paper  money  may  perform  al 
£c  functions  of  coin,  it  is  not  wealth,  and  cannot  therefore  b< 
capital 
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im»,  the  lathe  of  a  manufacturer  used  in  making  things 
I  vbicb  are  to  be  exchanged  is  capital,  while  the  lathe  kept 
hij t gentleman  for  his  own  aiuusement  is  not.     Thus, 
th  used  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  a  public 
iph  line,  a  stage  coach,  a  theater,  a  hotel,  etc.,  may 
lid  to  be  placed  in  the  course  of  exchange.     The  ex- 
Ige  is  not  efTected  all  at  once,  but  little  by  little,  with 
^definite  number  of  people.      Yet  there  is  an  ex- 
je,  and  the  "consumers"  of  the  railroad,  the  tele- 
line,  the  stage  coach,  theater  or  hotel,  are  not  the 
8,  but  the  persons  who  from  time  to  time  use  them, 
is  this  definition  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
il  is  that  part  of  wealth  devoted  to  production.     It 
itoo  narrow  an  understanding  of  production  which  con- 
lit  merely  to  the  making  of  things.     Production  in- 
1  not  merely  ihe  making  of  things,  but  the  bringing 
em  to  the  consumer.     The  merchant  or  storekeeper 
lias  as  truly  a  producer  as  is  the  manufacturer,  or 
er,  and  his  stock  or  capital  is  as  much  dcroted  to 
Dotion  as  is  theirs.     But  it  is  not  worth  while  now 
lell  upon  the  functions  of  capital,  which  we  shall  be 
'  able  to  determine  hereafter.     Nor  is  the  definition 
pital  I  have  suggested  of  any  importance.     I  am  not 
Sng  a  text-book,  but  only  attempting  to  discover  the 
which  control  a  great  social  problem,  and  if  the 
'  has  been  led  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  things 
tt  when  we  speak  of  capital  my  purpose  is  served. 
fore  closing  this  digression  let  me  call  attention 
'  W  »liat  is    often   forgotten — namely,   that  the  terms 
'*-'•'."  "capital,"  "wages,"  and  the  like,  as  used  in 
economy  are  abstract  terms,  and  that  nothing 
nerally  affirmed  or  denied  of  them  that  cannot 
•d  or  denied  of  the  whole  class  of  things  they 
I.     The  failure  to  bear  this  in  mind  has  led  to 
Bacii  confusion  of  thought,  and  permits  fallacies,  other- 
•ik  traDijjarent,  to  pass  for  obvious  truths.    Wealth 
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being  an  abstract  term,  the  idea  of  wealth,  it  must 
remembered,  InTolves  the  idea  of  ezohange  ability.  ' 
possession  of  wealth  to  a  certain  amonnt  is  potenti 
the  possession  of  any  or  all  species  of  wealth  to  i 
equivalent  in  ezohange.  And,  oonseqnently,  so 
oapitaL 


CHAPTEB  III. 

WA0E8  NOT    DKAWK    FROM    CAPITAL, 
THE   LABOK. 


BUT  PRODUCED    BT 


The  importance  of  this  digression  will,  I  think,  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent  as  we  proceed  in  our  in- 
quiry, but  its  pertinency  to  the  branch  we  are  now 
engaged  in  may  at  once  be  seen. 

It  is  at  first  glance  evident  that  the  economic  meaning 
of  tlio  term  wages  is  lost  sight  of,  and  attention  is  con- 
oeatrated  upon  the  common  and  narrow  meaning  of  the 
word,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  wages  are  drawn  from 
npital.    For,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  laborer  is 
Hi*  own  employer  and  takes  directly  the  produce  of  his 
lilior  as  its  reward,  it  is  plain  enough  that  wages  are  not 
invn  from  capital,  bat  result  directly  as  the  product  of 
the  labor.     If,  for  instance,  I  devote  my  labor  to  gather- 
ing birds' eggs  or  picking  wild  berries,  the  eggs  or  berries 
I  (bug  get  are  my  wages.     Surely  no  one  will  contend 
tliat  in  such  a  case  wages  are  drawn  from  capital.     There 
ii  no  capital  in  the  case.     An  absolutely   naked   man, 
thrown  on  an  island  where  no  human  being  has  before 
trod,  may  gather  birds'  eggs  or  pick  berries. 

Or  if  I  take  a  piece  of  leather  and  work  it  np  into  a 
pair  of  shoes,  the  shoes  are  my  wages — the  reward  of  my 
exertion.  Surely  they  are  not  drawn  from  capital — 
either  my  capital  or  any  one  else's  capital — but  are 
brought  into  existence  by  the  labor  of  which  they  become 
the  wages;  and  in  obtaining  this  pair  of  shoes  as  the 
vagM  of  my  labor,  capital  is  not  even  momentarily  less- 
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ened  ono  iota.  For,  if  we  call  in  the  idea  of  capital,  i 
capital  at  the  beginning  consiste  of  the  piece  of  leathl 
the  thread,  etc.  As  my  labor  goes  on,  Talue  is  steadi 
added,  nntil,  when  my  labor  results  in  the  finished  ehw 
I  have  my  capital  plus  the  difference  in  value  betwei 
the  material  and  the  shoes.  In  obtaining  this  addition 
value — my  wages — how  is  capital  at  any  time  drai 
upon? 

Adam  Smith,  who  gave  the  direction  to  econon 
thought  that  has  resulted  in  the  current  elaborate  theori 
of  the  relation  between  wages  and  capital,  recognized  tl 
fact  that  in  such  simple  cases  as  I  have  instanced,  wag 
are  the  produce  of  labor,  and  thus  begins  his  chapt 
upon  the  wages  of  labor  (Chapter  VIII):  ^H 

"  77^  produce  of  tabor  eonttitutet  tht  natural  rteompenM  or  w^ 
((f  labor.  Id  that  orlgiQal  »tAte  of  things  which  precedes  both  t 
appropriation  of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock,  the  wh 
produce  of  labor  belongs  to  the  laborer.  He  has  neither  landlord  i 
master  to  share  with  him." 

Had  the  great  Scotchman  taken  this  as  the  initial  poi 
of  his  reasoning,  and  continued  to  regard  the  produce 
labor  as  the  natural  wages  of  labor,  and  the  landlord  ai 
master  but  as  sharers,  his  conclusions  would  have  be< 
very  different,  and  political  economy  to-day  would 
embrace  such  a  mass  of  contradictions  and  absurditi( 
but  instead  of  following  the  truth  obvious  in  the  simf 
modes  of  production  as  a  clew  through  the  perplexities 
the  more  complicated  forms,  he  momentarily  recognia 
it,  only  immediately  to  abandon  it,  and  stating  that 
every  part  of  Europe  twenty  workmen  serve  under 
master  for  one  that  is  independent,"  he  recommences  tl 
inquiry  from  a  point  of  view  in  which  the  master  is  oo 
sidered  as  providing  from  his  capital  the  wages  of  fa 
workmen. 

It  is  evident  that  in  thus  placing  the  proportion 
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self-employing  workmen  as  but  one  in  twenty,  Adam 
Smith  had  in  mind  but  the  mechanic  arts,  and  that,  in- 
cluding all  laborers,  the  proportion  who  take  their  earn- 
iagt  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  an  employer, 
oust,  even  in  Europe  a  hundred  years  ago,  have  been 
much  greater  than  this.  For,  besides  the  independent 
liborers  who  in  every  community  exist  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  agriculture  of  large  districts  of  Europe 
has,  since  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  been  carried 
on  by  the  metayer  system,  under  which  the  capitalist  re- 
ceives his  return  from  the  laborer  instead  of  the  laborer 
from  tho  capitalist.  At  any  rate,  in  the  United  States, 
*here  any  general  law  of  wages  must  apply  as  fully  as  in 
Europe,  and  where  in  spite  of  the  advance  of  manufac- 
tures a  very  large  part  of  the  people  are  yet  self-employ- 
ing farmers,  the  proportion  of  laborers  who  get  their 
wages  through  an  employer  must  be  comparatively  small. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  ratio  in  which  self- 
smployiiig  laborers  anywhere  stand  to  hired  laborers,  nor 
it  it  necessary  tn  multiply  illustrations  of  tiie  truism  that 
irhere  the  laborer  takes  directly  his  wages  they  are  the 
prodnctof  his  labor,  for  as  soon  as  it  is  realized  that  the 
term  wages  includes  all  the  earnings  of  labor,  as  well  when 
taken  directly  by  the  laborer  in  the  results  of  his  labor 
M  when  received  from  an  employer,  it  is  evident  that 
the  assumption  that  wages  are  drawn  from  capital,  on 
ffhich  as  a  universal  truth  such  a  vast  superstructure  ia 
io  standard  politico-economic  treatises  so  unhesitatingly 
lioilt,  is  at  least  in  large  part  untrue,  and  the  utmost 
that  can  with  any  plausibility  be  attirmed,  is  that  some 
•ages,  i.e.  wages  received  by  the  laborer  from  an  em- 
ployer, are  drawn  from  capital.  This  restriction  of  the 
major  preniioc  at  once  invalidates  all  the  deductions  that 
are  made  from  it;  but  without  resting  here,  let  us  see 
whether  even  in  this  restricted  sense  it  accords  with  the 
^ts.    Let   us  pick   up  the  clew  where   Adam   Smith 
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dropped  it,  and  advancing  step  by  step,  see  whether  t1 
relation  of  facts  which  is  obvious  in  the  simplest  fort 
of  production  does  not  run  through  the  most  complex. 

Next  in  simplicity  to  "that  original  state  of  things, 
of  which  many  examples  may  yet  be  found,  where  tl 
whole  produce  of  labor  belongs  to  the  laborer,  is  the  t 
rangement  in  which  the  laborer,  though  working  f 
another  person,  or  with  the  capital  of  another  perso 
receives  his  wages  in  kind — that  is  to  say,  in  the  thin 
his  labor  produces.  In  this  case  it  is  as  cle 
as  in  the  case  of  the  self-employing  laborer  th 
the  wages  are  really  drawn  from  the  product  of  t! 
labor,  and  not  at  all  from  capital.  If  I  hire  a  mi 
to  gather  eggs,  to  pick  berries,  or  to  make  shoes,  payii 
him  from  the  eggs,  the  berries,  or  the  shoes  that  ) 
labor  secures,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  sour 
of  the  wages  is  the  labor  for  which  they  are  paid.  ' 
this  form  of  hiring  is  the  saer-and-daer  stock  tenanc 
treated  of  with  such  perspicuity  by  Sir  Henry  Maine 
his  "Early  History  of  Institutions,"  and  which  so  cleai 
involved  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed  aa 
render  the  acceptor  of  cattle  the  man  or  vassal  of  t 
capitalist  who  thus  employed  him.  It  was  on  such  ten 
as  these  that  Jacob  worked  for  Laban,  and  to  this  di 
even  in  civilized  countries,  it  is  not  an  infrequent  mo 
of  employing  labor.  The  farming  of  land  on  shan 
which  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Southe 
States  of  the  Union  and  in  California,  the  metayer  systt 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  many  cases  in  which  superi 
tendents,  salesmen,  etc.,  are  paid  by  a  percentage  of  pr< 
its,  what  are  they  but  the  employment  of  labor  for  wag 
which  consist  of  part  of  its  produce? 

The  next  step  in  the  advance  from  simplicity  to  coi 
plexity  is  where  the  wages,  though  estimated  in  kin 
•re  paid  in  an  equivalent  of  something  else.  For  i 
stance,  on  American  whaling  ships  the  custom  is  not 
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p»y  fixed  wages,  but  a  "lay,"  or  proportion  of  the  catch, 
which  varies  from  a  sixteenth  to  a  twelfth  to  the  captain 
down  to  a  three-hundredth  to  the  cabin-boy.  Thus, 
when  a  whaleship  comes  into  New  Bedford  or  San  Fran- 
cisco after  a  successful  cruise,  she  carries  in  her  hold  the 
wages  of  her  crew,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  her  owners, 
tnd  an  equivalent  which  will  reimburse  them  for  all  the 
atorea  used  up  during  the  voyage.  Can  anything  be 
clearer  than  that  these  wages — this  oil  and  bone  which 
the  crew  of  the  whaler  have  taken — have  not  been  drawn 
from  capital,  but  are  really  a  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
labor?  Nor  is  this  fact  changed  or  obscured  in  the 
slightest  degree  where,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  in- 
itead  of  dividing  up  between  the  crew  their  proportion 
of  the  oil  and  bone,  the  value  of  each  man's  share  is  esti- 
mated at  the  market  price,  and  ho  is  paid  for  it  in 
money.  The  money  is  but  the  equivalent  of  the  real 
wages,  the  oil  and  bone.  In  no  way  is  there  any  advance 
of  capital  in  this  payment.  The  obligation  to  pay  wages 
does  not  accrue  until  the  value  from  which  they  are  to 
be  paid  is  brought  into  port.  At  the  moment  when  the 
owner  takes  from  his  capital  money  to  pay  the  crew  he 
adds  to  his  capital  oil  and  bone. 

So  far  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Let  us  now  take 
another  step,  which  will  bring  us  to  the  usual  method  of 
employing  labor  and  paying  wages. 

The  Farallone  Islands,  off  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 

•re  8  hatching  ground  of  sea-fowl,  and  a  company  who 

claim  these  islands  employ  men  in   the  proper  season  to 

^ollect  the  eggs.     They  might  employ  these  men  for  a 

^^bportion  of  the  eggs  they  gather,  as  is  done  in   the 

flraale  fishery  and  probably  would   do  so  if  there  were 

much  uncertainty  attending  the  business;  but  as  the  fowl 

are  plentiful  and  tame,  and  about  so  many  eggs  can  be 

gathered  by  so  much  labor,  they  find  it  more  convenient 

to  paj  their  men  fixed  wages.     The  men  go  out  and  re- 


main  on  the  islands,  gathering  the  eggs  and  bringing 
them  to  a  landing,  whence,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
they  are  taken  in  a  small  vessel  to  San  Francisco  and 
sold.  When  the  season  is  over  the  men  return  and  are 
paid  their  stipulated  wages  in  coin.  Does  not  this  trans^ 
notion  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  if,  instead  of  bein^ 
paid  in  coin,  the  stipulated  wages  were  paid  in  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  eggs  gathered?  Does  not  the  coin  represent 
the  eggs,  by  the  sale  of  which  it  was  obtained,  and  ar«l 
not  these  wages  as  much  the  product  of  the  labor  for 
which  they  are  paid  as  the  eggs  would  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  man  who  gathered  them  for  himself  without  the 
intervention  of  any  employer? 

To  take  another  example,  which  shows  by  reversion 
the  identity  of  wages  in  money  with  wages  in  kind.  In 
San  Buenaventura  lives  a  man  who  makes  an  excellent 
living  by  shooting  for  their  oil  and  skins  the  common 
hair  seals  which  frequent  the  islands  forming  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  When  on  these  sealing expeditionsht 
takes  two  or  three  Chinamen  along  to  help  him,  whom 
at  first  he  paid  wholly  in  coin.  But  it  seems  that  th< 
Chinese  highly  value  some  of  the  organs  of  the  seal, 
which  they  dry  and  pulverize  for  medicine,  as  well  ai 
the  long  hairs  in  the  whiskers  of  the  male  seal,  which 
when  over  a  certain  length,  they  greatly  esteem  foj 
some  purpose  that  to  outside  barbarians  is  not  ver} 
clear.  And  this  man  soon  found  that  the  Chinamoi 
were  very  willing  to  take  instead  of  money  these  parts  o; 
the  seals  killed,  so  that  now,  in  large  part,  he  thus  pay) 
them  their  wages. 

Now,  is  not  what  may  be  seen  in  all  these  cases — th( 
identity  of  wages  in  money  with  wages  in  kind — true  ot 
all  cases  in  which  wages  are  paid  for  productive  labor?  L 
not  the  fund  created  by  the  labor  really  the  fund  fron 
which  the  wages  are  paid? 

It  may,  jirrhaps,  be  said:  "There  is  this  difference— 
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•here  a  man  works  for  himself,  or  where,  when  working 
bran  emplo3'er,  he  takes  his  wages  in  kind,  his  wages 
depend  upon  tlie  result  of  his  labor.  Should  that,  from 
any  misadventure,  prove  futile,  he  gets  nothing.  When 
be  works  for  an  employer,  however,  he  gets  his  wages 
loyhow — tliej  depend  upon  the  performance  of  the  labor, 
not  upon  the  result  of  the  labor."  But  this  is  evidently 
not  a  real  distinction.  For  on  the  average,  the  labor 
that  is  rendered  for  fi.xed  wages  not  only  yields  the 
amount  of  the  wages,  but  more;  else  employers  could 
make  no  profit.  When  wages  are  fixed,  the  employer 
takes  the  whole  risk  and  is  compensated  for  this  assur- 
ance, for  wages  when  fixed  are  always  somewhat  less  than 
wages  contingent.  But  though  when  fixed  wages  are 
stipulated  the  laborer  who  has  performed  his  part  of  the 
contract  has  usually  a  legal  claim  upon  the  employer,  it 
i«  frequently,  if  not  generally,  the  case  that  the  disaster 
which  prevents  the  employer  from  reaping  benefit  from 
the  labor  prevents  him  from  paying  the  wages.  And  in 
one  important  department  of  industry  the  employer  is 
legally  exempt  in  case  of  disaster,  although  the  contract 
befor  wages  certain  and  not  contingent.  For  the  maxim 
of  admiralty  law  is,  that  "freight  is  the  mother  of 
wages,"  and  though  the  seaman  may  have  performed  his 
part,  the  disaster  which  prevents  the  ship  from  earning 
freight  deprives  him  of  claim  for  his  wages. 

In  this  legal  maxim  is  embodied  the  truth  for  which  I 
«ni  contending.  Production  is  always  the  mother  of 
*«ge3.  Without  production,  wages  would  not  and  could 
not  be.  It  is  from  the  produce  of  labor,  not  from  the 
advances  of  capital  that  wages  come. 

Wherever  we  analyze  the  facts  this  will  be  found  to  be 
trae.  For  labor  always  precedes  wages.  This  is  as  uni- 
versally true  of  wages  received  by  the  laborer  from  an 
employer  as  it  is  of  wages  taken  directly  by  the  laborer 
who  is  his  own  employer.     In  the  one  class  of  cases  as 
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in  the  other,  reward  is  conditioned  npon  exertion.  Paid 
aometimes  by  the  day,  oftener  by  the  week  or  month, 
occasionally  by  the  year,  and  in  many  branches  of  pro- 
duction by  the  piece,  the  payment  of  wages  by  an  em- 
ployer to  an  employee  always  implies  the  previons  ren- 
dering of  labor  by  the  employee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employer,  for  the  few  cases  in  which  advance  payments 
are  made  for  personal  services  are  evidently  referable 
either  to  charity  or  to  guarantee  and  purchase.  The 
name  "retainer,"  given  to  advance  payments  to  lawyers, 
shows  the  true  character  of  the  transaction,  as  does  the 
name  "blood  money"  given  in  'longshore  vernacular  to  a 
payment  which  is  nominally  wages  advanced  to  sailors, 
but  which  in  reality  is  purchase  money — both  English 
and  American  law  considering  a  sailor  as  much  a  chattel 
as  a  pig. 

I  dwell  on  this  obvious  fact  that  labor  always  precedes 
wages,  because  it  is  all-important  to  an  understanding  of 
the  more  complicated  phenomena  of  wages  that  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  And  obvious  as  it  is,  as  I  have  pat  it, 
the  plausibility  of  the  proposition  that  wages  are  drawn 
from  capital — a  proposition  that  is  made  the  basis  for 
such  important  and  far-reaching  deductions — comes  in 
the  first  instance  from  a  statement  that  ignores  and  leads 
the  attention  away  from  this  truth.  That  statement  is, 
that  labor  cannot  exert  its  productive  power  unless  sup- 
plied  by  capital  with  maintenance.*    The  unwary  reader 

*  Industry  is  limited  by  capital.  .  .  There  can  be  no  more  in- 
dustry tlian  is  supplied  with  materials  to  work  up  and  food  to  eat. 
Self-evident  as  the  thing  is,  It  la  often  forgotten  that  the  people  of  a 
country  are  maintained  and  have  their  wants  supplied  not  by  the 
produce  of  present  labor,  but  of  past.  They  consume  what  has 
been  produced,  not  what  is  about  to  be  produced.  Now,  of  what 
has  been  produced  a  part  only  is  allotted  to  the  support  of  pro- 
ductive labor,  and  there  will  not  and  cannot  be  more  of  that  labw' 
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at  once  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  laborer  must  have 
food,  clothing,  etc.,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  perform 
the  work,  and  having  been  told  that  the  food,  clothing, 
etc.,  used  by  productive  laborers  are  capital,  he  assents 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cousumption  of  capital  is  nec- 
essary to  the  application  of  labor,  and  from  this  it  is  but 
an  obvious  deduction  that  industry  is  limited  by  capital 
—that  the  demand  for  labor  dejiends  upon  the  supply  of 
capital,  and  hence  that  wages  depend  upon  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  number  of  laborers  looking  for  employment 
and  the  amount  of  capital  devoted  to  hiring  them. 

But  I  think  the  discussion  in  the  previous  chapter  will 
enable  any  one  to  see  wherein  lies  the  fallacy  of  this  rea- 
soning—a  fallacy  which  has  entangled  some  of  the  most 
acute  minds  in  a  web  of  their  own  spinning.  It  is  in  the 
use  of  the  term  capital  in  two  senses.  In  the  primary 
proposition  that  capital  is  necessary  to  the  exertion  of 
productive  labor,  the  term  "capital"  is  understood  as  in- 
cluding all  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.;  whereas,  in  the 
deductions  finally  drawn  from  it,  the  term  is  used  in  its 
common  and  legitimate  meaning  of  wealth  devoted,  not 
to  the  immediate  gratification  of  desire,  but  to  the  pro- 
curement of  more  wealth — of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  em- 
ployers as  distinguished  from  laborers.  The  conclusion 
is  no  more  valid  than  it  would  be  from  the  acceptance  of 
the  proposition  that  a  laborer  cannot  go  to  work  without 
his  breakfast  and  some  clothes,  to  infer  that  no  more 
laborers  can  go  to  work  than  employers  first  furnish  with 
breakfasts  and  clothes.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  laborers 
generally  furnish  their  own  breakfasts  and  the  clothes  in 
which  they  go  to  work;  and  the  further  fact  is  that 

flitt  the  portion  so  allotted  (which  Is  the  capital  of  the  country)  can 
feed  and  provide  with  the  materials  and  inelrumeuts  of  production. 
-Vaftn  Stuart  Mill,  Principle  qf  Polilieal  Economy,  Book  I,  Chap. 
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capital  (in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  distia^ 
tion  to  labor)  in  exceptional  cases  sometimes  may,  hatil 
never  compelled  to  make  advances  to  labor  before  the 
work  begins.     Of  all  the  vast  number  of  unemployed  j 
laborers  in  the  civilized  world  to-day,  there  is  probably  | 
not  a  single  one  willing  to  work  who  could  not  be  eta-' 
ployed  without  any  advance  of  wages.     A  great  propor-i 
tion  would  doubtless  gladly  go  to  work  on  terms  which 
did  not  require  the  payment  of  wages  before  the  end  of 
a  month;  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  enough  to  be  calledj 
a  class  who  would  not  go  to  work   and  wait  for  their 
wages  until  the  end  of  the  week,  as  most  laborers  iiabit-i 
ually  do;  while  there  arc  certainly  none  who  would  not| 
wait  for  their  wages  until  tl»e  end  of  the  day,  or  if  yon 
please,  until  the  next  meal  hour.     The  precise  time  of 
the  payment  of  wages  is  immaterial;  the  essential  pointi 
— the  point  I  lay  stress  on — is  that  it  is  after  the  per-l 
formance  of  work.  | 

The  payment  of  wages,  therefore,  always  implies  the! 
previous  rendering  of  labor.  How,  what  does  the  render-' 
ing  of  labor  in  production  imply?  Evidently  the  produo-j 
tion  of  wealth,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  exchanged  or  used  in' 
production,  is  capital.  Therefore,  the  payment  of  capi-i 
tal  in  wages  pre-supposes  a  production  of  capital  by  the' 
labor  for  which  the  wages  arc  paid.  And  as  the  em- 
ployer generally  makes  a  profit,  the  payment  of  wages  is, 
80  far  as  he  is  concerned,  but  the  return  to  the  laborer 
of  a  portion  of  the  capital  he  has  received  from  the  labor.' 
So  far  as  the  employee  is  concerned,  it  is  but  the  receipt, 
of  a  portion  of  the  capital  his  labor  has  previously  pro- 
duced. As  the  value  paid  in  the  wages  is  thus  exchanged 
for  a  value  brought  into  being  by  the  labor,  how  can  it 
be  said  that  wages  are  drawn  from  capital  or  advanced  hf 
csapital?  As  in  the  exchange  of  labor  for  wages  the  em- 
ployer always  gets  the  capital  created  by  the  labor  beforft 
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.  Jw  pays  out  capital  in  the  wages,  at  what  point  is  his 
etpital  lessened  even  temporarily?  • 

Bring  the  question  to  the  test  of  facts.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, an  employing  manufacturer  who  is  engaged  in 
turning  raw  material  into  finished  products — cotton  into 
cloth,  iron  into  hardware,  leather  into  boots,  or  so  on,  as 
may  bo,  and  who  pays  his  lianda,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
once  a  week.  Slake  an  exact  inventory  of  his  capital  on 
Monday  morning  before  the  beginning  of  work,  and  it 
will  consist  of  his  buildings,  machinery,  raw  materials, 
money_ojn_hand,  and  finished  products  in  stock.  Sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  he  neither  buys  nor 
tells  during  the  Meek,  and  after  work  has  stopped  and  he 
liupaid  liis  hands  on  Saturday  night,  take  a  new  inven- 
tory of  his  capital.  The  item  of  money  will  bo  less,  for 
it  has  been  paid  out  in  wages;  there  will  be  less  raw 
material,  less  coal,  etc.,  and  a  proper  deduction  must  be 
made  from  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  for 
the  week's  wear  and  tear.  But  if  ho  is  doing  a  remuner- 
itive  business,  which  must  on  the  average  be  the  case, 
the  item  of  finished  products  will  be  so  much  greater  as 
to  compensate  for  all  these  dcdciencics  and  show  in  the 
Bumming  up  an  increase  of  capital.  Manifestly,  then, 
the  value  ho  paid  his  hands  in  wages  was  not  drawn  from 


*  I  jpeak  of  lahor  producing  capital  for  the  sjike  of  greater  clearness. 
^M  labor  always  procures  is  eitlicr  wealth,  which  may  or  may  not 
fefapitAl,  or  s<Tvic«8,  the  cases  in  which  nothing  is  obtained  being 
mfif ly  exceptional  cases  of  misadventure.  Where  the  object  of  the 
l«l'or  is  simply  the  gratification  of  the  employer,  as  where  I  hire  a 
aiu  to  black  my  boots,  I  do  not  pay  the  wages  from  capital,  but 
from  wealth  which  I  have  devoted,  not  to  reproductive  uses,  but  to 
Wuumption  for  my  own  satisfaction.  Even  if  wages  thus  paid  l>o 
Muidcred  as  drawn  from  capital,  then  by  that  act  they  pass  from 
IIk  citegnry  of  capital  to  that  of  wealth  devoted  to  the  gratification 
of  the  possessor,  as  when  a  cigar  dealer  takes  a  dozen  cigars  from 
Uteitock  he  has  for  sale  and  puts  them  in  bis  pocket  for  his  own 
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his  capital,  or  from  any  one  else's  capital.  It  came,  not 
from  capital,  but  from  the  value  croatod  by  the  labor 
itself.  There  was  no  more  advance  of  capital  than  if  be 
had  hired  his  hands  to  dig  clams,  and  paid  them  withi 
part  of  the  clams  they  dug.  Their  wages  wore  as  truly 
the  produce  of  their  labor  as  were  the  wages  of  thi 
primitive  man,  when,  long  "before  the  appropriation  of 
land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock,"  he  obtained  u 
oyster  by  knocking  it  with  a  stone  from  the  rocks. 

As  the  laborer  wlio  works  for  an  employer  does  not  g«t 
his  wages  until  he  has  performed  the  work,  his  coseii 
similar  to  that  of  the  depositor  in  a  bank  who  cannot 
draw  money  out  until  he  has  put  money  in.  And  as  bj 
drawing  out  what  he  has  previously  put  in,  the  bank  de- 
positor does  not  lessen  the  capital  of  the  bank,  neither 
can  laborers  by  receiving  wages  lessen  even  temporarily 
either  the  capital  of  the  employer  or  the  aggregate  cspi-* 
tal  of  the  community.  Their  wages  no  more  come  froB* 
capital  than  the  checks  of  depositors  are  drawn  against 
bank  capital.  It  is  true  tiiat  laborers  in  receiving  wagetf 
do  not  generally  receive  back  wealth  in  the  same  form  ia 
which  they  have  rendered  it,  any  more  than  bank  deposi- 
tors receive  back  the  identical  coins  or  bank  notes  they 
have  deposited,  but  they  receive  it  in  equivalent  form, 
and  as  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  depositor  re- 
ceives from  the  bank  the  money  he  paid  in,  so  are  we 
justified  in  saying  that  the  laborer  receives  in  wages  the 
wealth  he  has  rendered  in  labor. 

That  this  universal  truth  is  bo  often  obscured,  ta 
largely  due  to  that  fruitful  source  of  economic  obscuri- 
ties, the  confounding  of  wealth  with  money;  and  it  isre^ 
markable  to  see  so  many  of  those  who,  since  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  made  the  egg  stand  on  its  head,  have  copious!/ 
demonstrated  the  fallacies  of  the  mercantile  system,  fal 
into  delusions  of  the  very  same  kind  in  treating  of  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor.     Money  being  the  general 
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nediam  of  exchanges,  the  common  flux  through  which 
"  '--mntationa  of  wealth  from  one  form  to  another 
e,  whatever  difBcnlties  may  exist  to  an  exchange 
fUi  generally  show  themselves  on  the  side  of  reduction 
to  money,  and  thus  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  exchange 
Boney  for  any  other  form  of  wealth  than  it  is  to  ex- 
change wealth  in  a  particular  form  into  money,  for  the 
natoD  that  there  are  more  holders  of  wealth  who  desire 
to  make  some  exchange  than  there  are  who  desire  to 
Bake  any  particular  exchange.  And  so  a  producing  em- 
plnjer  who  has  paid  out  his  money  in  wages  may  some- 
ttmea  find  it  difficult  to  turn  quickly  bank  into  money 
the  increased  value  for  which  his  money  has  really  been 
uchanged,  and  is  spoken  of  as  having  exhausted  or  ad- 
nncisd  his  capital  in  the  payment  of  wages.  Yet,  unless 
the  Dew  value  created  by  the  labor  is  less  than  the  wages 
faid,  which  cau  be  only  an  exceptional  case,  the  capital 
fhicb  he  had  before  in  money  he  now  has  in  goods — it 
'    '     ri  changed  in  form,  but  not  lessened.    * 

is  one  branch  of  production  in  regard  to  which 
ti»  confusions  of  thought  which  arise  from  the  habit  of 
~"  -  '-ng  capital  in  money  are  least  likely  to  occur,  in- 
.13  its  product  is  the  general  material  and  stand- 
«ni  of  money.  And  it  so  happens  that  this  business  fur- 
siihea  us,  almost  side  by  side,  with  illustrations  of  pro- 
duction passing  from  the  simplest  to  most  complex 
fonna. 

the  early  days  of  California,  as  afterward  in  Aus- 

tbe  placer  miner,  who  found  in  river  bed  or  sur- 

depoait  the  glittering  particles  which  the  slow  proc- 

of  nature  had  for  ages  been  accumulating,  picked 

or  washed  out  his  "wages"  (so,  too,  he  called  them) 

aal  money,  for  coin  being  scarce,  gold  dust  passed 

ency  by  weight,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  had  his 

in  money  in  a  buckskin  bag  in  his  pocket.     There 

b«  no  dispute  as  to  whether  these  wages  came  from 
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capital  or  not.  They  were  manifestly  the  produce  of  hia 
labor.  Nor  could  there  be  any  dispute  when  the  holder 
of  a  specially  rich  claim  hired  men  to  work  for  him  and 
paid  them  off  in  the  identical  money  which  their  labor 
bud  taken  from  gulch  or  bar.  As  coin  became  moro 
abundant,  its  greater  convenience  in  saving  the  trouble 
and  loss  of  weighing  assigned  gold  dust  to  the  place  of  » 
commodity,  and  with  coin  obtained  by  the  sale  of  tho 
dust  their  labor  had  procured,  the  employing  miner  paid 
ofL  his  hands.  Where  be  had  coin  enough  to  do  so,  in- 
stead of  selling  his  gold  dust  at  the  nearest  store  and 
paying  a  dealer's  profit,  he  retained  it  until  he  got 
enough  to  take  a  trip,  or  send  by  express  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  at  the  mint  he  could  have  it  turned  into 
coin  without  charge.  While  thus  accumulating  gold 
dust  he  was  lessening  bis  stock  of  coin;  just  as  the  man- 
ufacturer, while  accumulatiug  a  stock  of  goods,  lessens 
his  stock  of  money.  Yet  no  one  would  be  obtuse  enough 
to  imagine  tliat  in  thus  taking  in  gold  dust  and  paying 
out  coin  the  miner  was  lessening  his  capital. 

But  the  deposits  that  could  be  worked  without  pre- 
liminary labor  were  soon  exhausted,  and  gold  mining 
rapidly  took  a  more  elaborate  character.  Before  claims 
oould  bo  opened  so  as  to  yield  any  return  deep  shafts  bad 
to  bo  sunk,  great  dams  constructed,  long  tunnels  out 
through  the  hardest  rock,  water  brought  for  miles  over 
mountain  ridges  and  across  deep  valleys,  and  expcnsire 
machinery  put  up.  Those  works  could  not  bo  con- 
structed without  capital.  Sometimes  their  construction 
required  years,  during  which  no  return  could  bo  hoped 
for,  while  the  men  employed  had  to  bn  paid  their  wages 
every  week,  or  every  month.  Surely,  it  will  be  said,  in  such 
cases,  even  if  in  no  others,  that  wages  do  actually  come 
from  capital;  are  actually  advanced  by  capital;  and  must 
necessarily  lessen  capital  in  their  payment!    Surely  here. 
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itleut.  ioduatry  is  limited  by  capital,  for  withont  capi- 
Ulanoh  works  conid  not  be  carried  on!    Let  us  see: 

It  is  cams  of  this  class  that  are  always  instanced  as 
iboving  that  wages  are  advanced  from  capital.  For 
There  wages  are  paid  before  the  object  of  the  labor  is  ob- 
tained, or  is  finished — as  in  agriculture,  where  plowing 
«n(l  Bowing  must  precede  by  several  months  the  harvest- 
isgof  the  crop;  as  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  con- 
llruction  of  ships,  railroads,  canals,  etc. — it  is  clear  that 
tfa«  owners  of  the  capital  paid  in  wages  cannot  expect  an 
iiomediate  return,  but,  as  the  phrase  is,  must  "outlay 
it,"  or  "lie  out  of  it"  for  a  time,  which  sometimes 
unounts  to  many  years.  And  hence,  if  first  principles 
ut  not  kept  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
Ibst  wages  are  advanced  by  capital. 

Bat  Bocb  cases  will  not  embarrass  the  reader  to  whom 
ia  what  has  preceded  I  have  made  myself  clearly  under- 
rivod.  An  easy  analysis  will  show  that  these  instances 
•lifre  wages  are  paid  before  the  product  is  finished,  or 
M«D  produced,  do  not  afford  any  exception  to  the  rule 
^parent  where  the  product  is  finished  before  wages  are 
ptid. 

If  I  go  to  a  broker  to  exchange  silver  for  gold,  I  lay 
d««ni  my  silver,  which  he  counts  and  puts  away,  and 
''  "  '    "^idfl  me  the   equivalent  in  gold,  minus  his  corn- 
Does   the    broker  advance    me    any  capital? 
:ly  not.     What  he  had  before  in  gold  he  now  has 
.  plug  his  profit.     And  as  he  got  the  silver  before 
■ut  the  gold,  there  is  on  his  part  not  even  mo- 
y  an  advance  of  capital. 
-,  this  operation  of  the  broker  is  precisely  analo- 
Mgto  what  the  capitalist  does,  when,  in  such  cases  as  we 

now  considering,  he  pays  out  capital  in  wages.  As 
•  rendering  of  labor  precedes  the  payment  of  wages, 
4  M  the  rendering  of  labor  in  production  implies  the 
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creation  of  value,  the  employer  receiTes  value  before  1m, 
pays  out  value — he  but  exchanges  capital  of  one  form  for. 
capital  of  another  form.  For  the  creation  of  value  doM 
not  depend  upon  the  finishing  of  the  prodnct;  it  taker 
place  at  every  stage  of  the  process  of  production,  as  the 
immediate  result  of  the  application  of  labor,  and  henot^- 
no  matter  how  long  the  process  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
labor  always  adds  to  capital  by  its  exertion  before  it  takei 
from  capital  in  its  wages. 

Here  is  a  blacksmith  at  his  forge  making  pictai 
Clearly  he  is  making  capital — adding  picks  to  his  em* 
ployer's  capital  before  he  draws  money  from  it  in  wageii 
Here  is  a  machinist  or  boilermaker  working  on  the  ked* 
plates  of  a  Great  Eastern.  Is  not  he  also  just  as  cleailj' 
creating  value — making  capital?  The  giant  steamship^ 
as  the  pick,  is  an  article  of  wealth,  an  instrnment  of  pro* 
daction,  and  though  the  one  may  not  be  completed  for 
years,  while  the  other  is  completed  in  a  few  minnteit ' 
each  day's  work,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  is  H 
clearly  a  production  of  wealth — an  addition  to  capital 
In  the  case  of  the  steamship,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pick,  it 
is  not  the  last  blow,  any  more  than  the  first  blow,  that 
creates  the  value  of  the  finished  product — the  creation 
of  value  is  continuous,  it  immediately  results  from  th« 
exertion  of  labor. 

We  see  this  very  clearly  wherever  the  division  of  labor 
has  made  it  customary  for  different  parts  of  the  fall 
process  of  production  to  be  carried  on  by  different  sets 
of  producers — that  is  to  say,  wherever  we  are  in  the  habife 
of  estimating  the  amount  of  value  which  the  labor  ez' 
pended  in  any  preparatory  stage  of  production  has 
created.  And  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  thii 
is  the  case  as  to  the  vast  majority  of  products.  Take  a 
ship,  a  building,  a  jack-knife,  a  book,  a  lady's  thimble  or 
a  loaf  of  bread.  They  are  finished  products.  But  they 
were  not  prodnced  at  one  operation  or  by  one  set  of  pro- 
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And  this  being  tfae  case,  we  readily  distingnish 
«Dt  points  or  stages  in  the  creation  of  the  value 
1  &3  completed  articles  they  represent.  When  we 
it  distinguish  different  parts  in  the  final  process  of 
iction  we  do  distinguish  the  value  of  the  materials, 
ralne  of  these  materials  may  often  be  again  decom- 
^lany  times,  exhibiting  as  many  clearly  defined 
■  the  creation  of  the  final  value.  At  each  of  these 
^k  habitually  estimate  a  creation  of  value,  an  ad- 
Ko  capital.  The  batch  of  bread  which  the  baker  is 
g  from  the  oven  has  a  certain  value.  But  this  is 
oscd  in  part  of  the  value  of  the  flour  from  which  the 
h  was  made.  And  this  again  is  composed  of  the 
I  of  the  wheat,  the  value  given  by  milling,  etc. 

in  the  form  of  pigs  is  very  far  from  being  a  com- 
d  product.  It  must  yet  pass  through  several,  or, 
itpa.  through  many,  stages  of  production  before  it 
fan  the  finished  articles  that  were  the  nltimate  ob- 
^p  which  the  iron  ore  was  extracted  from  the  mine. 
Hliot  pig  iron  capital?  And  so  the  process  of  pro- 
R  is  not  really  completed  when  a  crop  of  cotton  is 
Bred,  nor  yet  when  it  is  ginned  and  pressed;  nor  yet 
Wk  arrives  at  Lowell  or  Manchester;  nor  yet  when  it 
Werted  into  yarn;  nor  yet  when  it  becomes  cloth; 
only  when  it  is  finally  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
iimer.  Yet.  at  each  step  in  this  progress  there  is 
ly  enough  a  creation  of  value — an  addition  to  capital. 
,  therefore,  altfaongh  we  do  not  so  habitually  dis- 
lisb  and  estimate  it,  is  there  not  a  creation  of  value 
addition  to  capital — when  the  ground  is  plowed  for 
irop?  Is  it  because  it  may  possibly  be  a  bad  season 
I  Hy  fail?    Evidently  not;  for  a  like  possi- 

|f  venture  attends  every  one  of  the  many 

the  production  of  the  finished  article.     On  the 

\»  CTOV  is  sure  to  come  up,  and  so  much  plowing 

will  on  the  average  result  in  so  much  cotton 
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I  turalj  S8  BO  much  spinning  of  cotton  Tin 
%.'.ii  rmtJX  ia  m  mnch  cloth. 

^  tlfeKoH*  M  the  payment  of  wages  is  alwavs  condi- 
%|mmi|  «pea  th»  rendering  of  labor,  the  payment  of 
W^(M  iB  production,  no  matter  bow  long  the  procrsi, 
KHrmy  iavolvM  anr  advance  of  capital,  or  even  tempo- 
IHiljr  iMaens  capital.  It  may  take  a  year,  or  even  yean, 
V^  build  It  ship,  bnt  the  creation  of  value  of  which  the 
MuMhed  ship  will  be  the  sum  goes  on  day  by  day,  and 
hK>ur  by  hour,  from  the  time  the  keel  is  laid  or  even  tht 
ground  i«  cleared.  Nor  by  the  payment  of  wages  Iwforo 
th«  ahip  is  completed,  does  the  master  btiiltlcr  lessen 
•ither  his  capital  or  the  capital  of  the  community,  for 
the  valne  of  the  partially  completed  ship  stands  in  place 
gi  the  Talue  paid  out  in  wages.  There  is  no  advance  of 
mpitA)  in  this  payment  of  wages,  for  the  labor  of  tbs 
«  (luring  the  week  or  month  creates  and  renders 

u  Idcr  more  capital  than  is  paid  back  to  theni  at 

Ihe  end  of  the  week  or  month,  as  is  shown  by  the  fsot 
|h«t  if  tho  bailder  were  at  any  stage  of  the  construction 
Mked  to  aell  •  partijdlj  completed  ship  be  would  expect 
M  profit. 

And  »o,  when  a  Sotro  or  St.  Gotbard  tnnnel  or  • 
8u«>a  canal  i«  cut,  thrr«  is  no  advance  of  capital.  Tb* 
lUHuel  or  cMuU,  «•  it  is  out,  becomes  capital  as  much  » 
tho  money  •ftrnl  ia  catting  it — or,  if  yua  ])lease,  the 
powdvr,  dnlla,  etc,  aawl  in  tli*  work,  and  the  food» 
ctothM,  «to..  used  by  tho  workman — as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  T«la«  of  the  capital  stock  of  tho  company  i' 
not  leaaened  a*  cap  tal  in  thcae  forms  is  grada»n7 
ahaafed  into  iXftpital  in  Iha  form  of  tunnel  or  canal.  O 
tba  oontrary.  it  pnibably.  aad  on  the  aven^,  increaa^ 
as  the  work  profTMses.  juct  as  the  capital  invested  in 
•peeiiier  Mode  wt  profhictiM  vomld  on  the  avcra^ 
inerease. 

And  thu  ia  obviotts  ia  afrioaltara  aba    That  tb 
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creation  of  value  does  not  take  place  all  at  once  when 
the  crop  is  gathered,  but  step  by  step  during  the  whole 
process  which  the  gathering  of  the  crop  concludes,  and 
that  no  payment  of  wages  in  the  interim  lessens  the 
fanner's  capital,  is  tangible  enough  when  land  is  sold  or 
rented  during  the  process  of  production,  as  a  plowed  field 
will  bring  more  than  an  unpiowed  field,  or  a  field  that 
has  been  sown  more  than  one  merely  plowed.  It  is 
tangible  enough  when  growing  crops  are  sold,  as  is  some- 
times done,  or  where  the  farmer  does  not  harvest  him- 
self, but  lets  a  contract  to  the  owner  of  harvesting  ma- 
chinery. It  is  tangible  in  the  case  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards which,  though  not  yet  in  bearing,  bring  prices 
proportionate  to  their  age.  It  is  tangible  in  the  case  of 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  which  increase  in  value  as  they 
grow  toward  maturity.  And  if  not  always  tangible  be- 
tween what  may  be  called  the  usual  exchange  points  in 
production,  this  increase  of  value  as  surely  takes  placo 
with  every  exertion  of  labor.  Hence,  where  labor  is 
rendered  before  wages  are  paid,  the  advance  of  capital  is 
really  made  by  labor,  and  is  from  the  employed  to  the 
employer,  not  from  the  employer  to  the  employed. 

"Y«t,''  it  may  be  said,  "in  such  cases  as  we  have  been 
oonsidering  capital  is  required!"  Certainly;  I  do  not 
dispute  that.  But  it  is  not  required  in  order  to  make 
advances  to  labor.  It  is  required  for  quite  another  pur- 
pose.    What  that  purpose  is  we  may  readily  see. 

When  wages  are  paid  in  kind — that  is  to  say,  in  wealth 
o!  the  same  species  as  the  labor  produces;  as,  for  in- 
•tance,  if  I  hire  men  to  cut  wood,  agreeing  to  give  them 
«B  wages  a  portion  of  the  wood  they  cut,  a  method  some- 
times adopted  by  the  owners  or  lessees  of  woodland,  it 
^■fa  evident  that  no  capital  is  required  for  the  payment  of 
»»ge«.  Nor  yet  when,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  conven- 
ience, arising  from  the  fact  that  a  largequaiitity  of  wood 
ua  be  more  readily  and  more  advantageously  exchanged 
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than  a  number  of  gmall  qnantities.  I  agree  to  pay  wages 
in  money,  instend  of  wood,  shall   I   need  any  cupitnl, 
provided  I  can  make  the  exchange  of  the  wood  for  money 
before   the   wages  are  due.     It  is  only  when  I  cannot 
make  such  an  exchange,  or  such  an  advantugeoua  ex- 
change us  I  desire,  until  I  accumulate  a  large  quantity 
of  wood  that  I  shall  need  capital.     Nor  even  then  shall 
I  need  capital  if  I  can  make  a  partial  or  tentative  ex- 
change by  borrowing  on  my  wood.     If  I  cannot,  or  do 
not  choose,  either  to  sell  the  wood  or  to  borrow  upon  it, 
and  yet  wish  to  go  ahead  accumulating  a  large  stock  of 
wood,  I  shall  need  capital.     But  manifestly,  I  need  this 
capital,  not  for  the  payment  of  wages,  but  for  the  accn- 
malation  of  a  stock  of  wood.     Likewise  in  cutting  a 
tunnel.     If  the  workmen  were  paid  in  tunnel  (which,  if 
convenient,  might  easily  be  done  by  paying  them  in  stock 
of  the  company),  no  capital  for  the  payment  of  wages 
would   be   required.     It  is  only  when  the   undertaken 
wish  to  accumulate  capital  in  the  shape  of  a  tunnel  that 
they  will  ueed  capital.     To  recur  to  our  first  illustration:  ■ 
The  broker  to  whom  I  sell  my  silver  cannot  carry   on 
hia  business  without  capital.     But  he  does  not  need  this 
capital   because  ho  makes    any  advance  of   capital    to 
me  when  he  receives  my  silver  and  hands  me  gold.     He 
needs  it  because  the  nature  of  the  business  requires  the 
keeping  of  a  certain  amount  of  capital  on  hand,  in  order 
that  when  a  customer  comes  he  may  be  prepared  to  make 
the  exchange  the  customer  desires. 

And  80  we  shall  find  it  in  every  branch  of  production. 
Oapital  has  never  to  be  set  aside  for  the  payment  of 
wages  when  the  produce  of  the  labor  for  which  the  wages 
are  paid  is  exchanged  as  soon  as  produced;  it  is  only 
required  when  this  produce  is  stored  up,  or  what  is  to 
the  individual  the  same  thing,  placed  in  the  general  cur- 
rent of  exchanges  without  being  at  once  drawn  against — 
{hat  is.  sold  on  credit.     But  the  capital  thus  required  ia 
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not  required  for  the  payment  of  wages,  uor  for  advances 
to  labor,  as  it  is  always  represented  in  the  produce  of  the 
labor.  It  is  never  as  an  employer  of  labor  that  any  pro- 
ducer needs  capital;  when  he  does  need  capital,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  not  only  an  employer  of  labor,  but  a  merchant 
or  speculator  in,  or  an  accumulator  of,  the  products  of 
labor.    This  is  generally  the  case  with  employers. 

'    To  recapitulate;  The  man  who  works  for  himself  gets 
his  wages  in  the  things  he  produces,  as  he  produces  them, 
and  exchanges  this  value  into  another  form   whenever 
he  soils  the  produce.     The  man  who  works  for  another 
for  stipulated  wages  in  money  works  under  a  contract  of 
exchange.     He  also  creates  his  wages  as  he  renders  his 
labor,  but  he  does  not  get  them  except  at  stated  times, 
stated  amounts,  and  in  a  different  form.     In  perform- 
ing the  labor  he  is  advancing  in  exohimge;  when  he  gets 
hii  wages  the  exchange  is  completed.     During  the  time 
he  is  earning  the  wages  he   is  advancing  capital  to  his 
employer,  but  at   no  time,  unless  wages  are  pairl  before 
work  is  done,  is  the  employer  advancing  capital  to  him. 
Whfither  the  employer  who  receives  this  produce  in  ex- 
change for   the   wages   immediately  re-exchanges  it,  or 
keeps  it  for  awhile,  no  more  alters  the  character  of  the 
transaction  than  does  the  final  disposition  of  the  product 
made  by  the  ultimate  receiver,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe  and  at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
exchanges  numbering  hundreds. 
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But  a  stumbling  block  may  yet  remain,  or  may  recuf» 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

As  the  plowman  cannot  eat  the  furrow,  nor  a  partially 
completed  steam  engine  aid  in  any  way  in  producing  th* 
clothes  the  machinist  wears,  have  I  not,  in  the  words  o* 
John  Stuart  Mill,  "forgotten  that  the  people  of  a  coun- 
try are  maintained  and  have  their  wants  supplied,  n<^l 
by  the  produce  of  present  labor,  but  of  past?"  Or,  t^* 
nse  the  language  of  a  popular  elementary  work — that  of 
Mrs.  Fawcett  —  have  I  not  "forgotten  that  manj 
months  must  elapse  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and 
the  time  when  the  produce  of  that  seed  is  converted  into 
a  louf  of  broad,"  and  that  "it  is,  therefore,  evident  tha 
laborers  cannot  live  upon  that  which  their  labor  is  assia 
ing  to  produce,  but  are  maintained  by  that  wealth  whk 
their  labor,  or  the  labor  of  others,  has  previously  pi 
duced,  which  wealth  is  capital?"  * 

The  assumption  made  in  these  passages — the  assumption 
that  it  is  so  self-evident  that  labor  must  bo  subsisted  from 
capital  that  the  proposition  has  but  to  be  stated  to  com- 
pel recognition — runs  through  the  whole  fabric  of  cur. 
rent  political  economy.  And  so  confidently  is  it  held 
that  the  maintenance  of  labor  is  drawn  from  capital  that 


*  Political  Economy  for  Beginoen,  by  UiUioent  Qarrett 
Chap.  III.  p.  86. 
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the  proposition  that  "population  regulates  itself  by  the 
funds  which  are  to  employ  it,  and,  therefore,  always  in- 
creases or  diminishes  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
capital,"  *  is  regarded  as  equally  axiomatic,  and  in  its 
turn  made  the  basis  of  important  reasoning. 

Yet  being  resolved,  these  propositions  are  seen  to  be, 

not  self-evident,  but  absurd;  for  they  involve  the  idea 

that  labor  cannot  be  exerted  until  the  products  of  labor 

are  saved — thus  putting  the  product  before  the  producer. 

And  being  examined,  they  will  be  seen  to  derive  their 

ipparent  plausibility  from  a  confusion  of  thought. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  fallacy,  concealed  by  an 
erroneous    deOnition,   which    underlies   the   proposition 
that  because  food,  raiment  and  shelter  are  necessary  to 
productive  labor,  therefore  industry  is  limited  by  capital. 
To  say  that  a  man  must  have  his  breakfast  before  going 
to  work  is  not  to  say  that  he  cannot  go  to  work  anless  a 
^Blpitalist  furnishes  him  with  a  breakfast,  for  his  break- 
^Bttmiiy,  and  in  point  of  fact  in  any  country  where  there 
is  not  actual  famine  will,  come  not  from  wealth  set  apart 
for  the  assistance  of  production,  but  from    wealth   set 
»part  for  subsistence.    And,  as  has  been  previously  shown, 
food,  clothing,  etc. — in  short,  all  articles  of  we.ilth — are 
onlj  capital  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  possession  of 
those  who   propose,  not  to   consume,  but   to  exchange 
them  for  other  commodities  or  for  productive  services, 
^^>d  cease  to  be  capital  when  they  pass  into  the  posses- 
^^On  of  those  who  will  consume  them;  for  in  that  trans- 
'     •ction  they  pass  from  tlie  stock  of  wealth  held  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  other  wealth,  and  pass   into  the 
«to«k  of  wealth  held  for  purposes  of  gratification,  irre- 
spective of  whether  their   consumption   will  aid  in  the 
prodoction  of  wealth  or  not.     Unless  this  distinction  is 
preserved  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  the 

*  The  words  quoted  are  Ricardo'i  (Chap.  II);  but  the  idea  is  com- 
I  io  standard  wnrka. 
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wealth  that  is  capital  and  the  wealth  that  is  not  capital, 
oven  by  remitting  the  distinction  to  the  "mind  of  the 
possessor,"  as  docs  John  Stuart  Mill.  For  men  do  not 
cat  or  abstain,  wear  clothes  or  go  naked,  as  they  propose 
to  engage  in  productive  labor  or  not.  They  eat  bocauso 
they  are  hungry,  and  wear  clothes  because  they  would  be 
uncomfortable  without  them.  Take  the  food  on  the 
breakfast  table  of  a  laborer  who  will  work  or  not  that  day 
as  he  gets  the  opportunity.  If  the  distinction  between 
capital  and  non-capital  be  the  support  of  productive 
labor,  is  this  food  capital  or  not?  It  is  as  impossible  for 
the  laborer  himself  as  for  any  philosopher  of  the  Ricardo- 
Mill  school  to  tell.  Nor  yet  can  it  be  told  when  it  gets 
into  his  stomach;  nor,  supposing  that  he  does  not  get 
work  at  first,  but  continues  the  search,  can  it  be  told 
until  it  has  passed  into  the  blood  and  tissues.  Yet  the 
man  will  eat  his  breakfast  all  the  same. 

But,  though  it  would  be  logically  sufficient,  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  rest  here  and  leave  the  argument  to  turn  on  the 
distinction  between  wealth  and  capital.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposition  that  present 
labor  must  be  maintained  by  the  produce  of  past  labor 
will  upon  analysis  prove  to  bo  true  only  in  the  sense  that 
the  afternoon's  labor  must  bo  performed  by  the  aid  of 
the  noonday  meal,  or  that  before  yon  eat  the  hare  he 
must  be  caught  and  cooked.  And  this,  manifestly,  is 
not  the  sense  in  which  the  proposition  is  used  to  support 
the  important  reasoning  that  is  made  to  hinge  apon  it. 
That  sense  is,  that  before  a  work  which  will  not  immedi- 
ately result  in  wealth  available  for  subsistence  can  be 
carried  on,  there  mnst  exist  snch  a  stock  of  subsistence 
as  will  support  the  laborers  during  the  process.  Let  ub 
see  if  this  be  true: 

The  canoe  which  Robinson  Crusoe  made  with  snch  in- 
finite toil  and  pains  was  a  production  in  which  his  labor 
could  not  yield  au  immediate  return.     But  was  it  neces' 
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sary  that,  before  he  commenced,  he  should  accumnlate  a 
•took  of  food  sufficient  to  maintain  him  while  he  felled 
the  tree,  hewed  out  the  canoe,  and  linally  liitinclicd  her 
into  the  sea?  Not  at  all.  It  was  necessary  only  that  he 
should  devote  part  of  his  time  to  the  procurement  of 
food  while  he  was  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  the  build- 
ing and  launching  of  the  canoe.  Or  supposing  a  hun- 
dred men  to  be  landed,  without  any  stock  of  provisions, 
in  a  new  country.  Will  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  ac- 
cumulate a  season's  stock  of  provisions  before  thoy  can 
begin  to  cultivate  the  soil."  Not  at  all.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary only  that  fish,  game,  berries,  etc.,  shall  be  so  abun- 
dant that  the  labor  of  a  part  of  the  hundred  may  suflRce 
to  furnish  daily  enough  of  these  for  the  maintenance  of 

iall,  and  that  there  shall  bo  such  a  sense  of  mutual 
interest,  or  such  a  correlation  of  desires,  as  shall  lead 
those  who  in  the  present  get  the  food  to  divide  (ex- 
change) with  those  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  future 
recompense. 
What  is  true  in  these  cases  is  true  in  all  cases.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  the  production  of  things  that  cannot  be  ^ 
used  as  subsistence,  or  cannot  be  immediately  utilized, 
that  there  should  have  been  a  previous  production  of  the 

■wealth  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laborers 
ihile  the  production  is  going  on.  It  is  only  necessary 
■St  there  should  be,  somewhere  within  the  circle  of  ex- 
liange,  a  contemporaneous  production  oi  sufFicient  sub- 
btence  for  the  laborers,  and  a  willingness  to  exchange 
nia  subsistence  for  the  thing  on  which  the  labor  is  being 
bestowed. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true,  in  any  normal 
condition  of  things,  that  consumption  is  supported  by 
contemporaneous  production? 

Here  is  a  luxurious  idler,  who  does  no  productive  work 
either  with  head  or  hand,  but  lives,  we  say,  upon  wealth 
which  his  father  left  him  aecurely  invested  in  govern- 
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ment  bonds.  Does  his  snlxistence,  u  •  matter  of  fact, 
come  from  wealth  accnmnlated  in  the  past  or  from  tht 
prodnctire  labor  that  is  going  on  aroand  him?  On  bit 
table  are  new-laid  egigs,  batter  chnmed  bnt  a  few  day* 
before,  milk  which  the  cow  gare  this  morning,  fish  which 
twentj-foar  hours  ago  were  swimming  in  the  sea,  meal 
which  the  butcher  bo;  has  just  brooght  in  time  to  be 
cooked,  Tegetables  fresh  from  the  garden,  and  fruit  from 
the  orchard — in  short,  hardly  anything  that  has  not  re- 
cently left  the  hand  of  the  prodnctire  laborer  (for  in  thii 
category  must  be  included  transporters  and  distribntnn 
as  well  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  first  stages  of 
production),  and  nothing  that  has  been  produced  for  an; 
considerable  length  of  time,  unless  it  may  be  some  bottles 
of  old  wine.  What  this  man  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  on  which  we  say  he  lives,  is  not  actually  wealth  at 
all,  bnt  only  the  power  of  commanding  wealth  as  others 
produce  it.  And  it  is  from  this  contemporaneous  pro- 
dnction  that  his  subsistence  is  drawn. 

The  fifty  square  miles  of  London  undoubtedly  contain 
more  wealth  than  within  the  same  space  anywhere  else 
exists.  Yet  were  productive  labor  in  London  absolutely 
to  cease,  within  a  few  hours  people  would  begin  to 
die  like  rotten  sheep,  and  within  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most 
a  few  months,  hardly  one  would  be  left  alive.  For  an 
entire  suspension  of  productive  labor  would  be  a  disaster 
more  dreadful  than  ever  yet  befell  a  beleaguered  city.  It 
would  not  be  a  mere  external  wall  of  circumvHllation, 
such  as  Titus  drew  around  Jerusalem,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  constant  incoming  of  the  supplies  on  which  a 
great  city  lives,  but  it  would  be  the  drawing  of  a  similar 
wall  around  each  household.  Imagine  such  a  suspension 
of  labor  in  any  community,  and  you  will  see  how  true  it 
it  that  mankind  really  live  from  hand  to  mouth;  that  it 
it  the  daily  labor  of  the  community  that  supplies  the 
oomm unity  with  its  daily  bread. 
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Jost  as  the  snbgistence  of  the  laborers  who  built  the 
Pjramids  was  drawn  not  from  a  previously  hoarded 
Jtock,  bat  from  the  constantly  recurring  crops  of  the  Nile 
Vailt'T;  just  as  a  modern  government  when  it  undertakes 

I  great  work  of  years  does  not  appropriate  to  it  wealth 
ilrvftdy  produced,  but  wealth  yet  to  bo  produced,  which 

II  taken  from  producers  in  taxes  as  the  work  progresses; 
10  it  is  that  the  subsistence  of  the  laborers  engaged  in 
proiJnction  which  docs  not  directly  yield  subsistence 
comps  from  the  production  of  subsistence  in  which  others 
m  limallaneously  engaged. 

If  we  trace  the  circle  of  exchange  by  which  work  done 
in  i\ie  production  of  a  great  steam  engine  secures  to  the 
Torktr  bread,  meat,  clothes  and  shelter,  we  shall  find 
tiitt  though  between  the  laborer  on  the  engine  and  the 
pro'liicers  of  the  bread,  meat,  etc.,  there  may  be  a  thou- 
Hkod  intcrmodiato  exchanges,  the  transaction,  when  re- 
dnccd  to  its  lowest  terms,  really  amounts  to  an  exchange 
of  labor  between  him  and  them.  Now  the  cause  which 
iDiiuues  the  expenditure  of  the  labor  on  the  engine  is 
etjilently  that  some  one  who  has  power  to  give  what  is 
di^ireJ  by  the  laborer  on  the  engine  wants  in  exchange 
to  engine — that  is  to  say,  there  exists  a  demand  for  an 
Bigine  on  the  part  of  those  producing  bread,  meat,  etc., 
or  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  producing  what  the  pro- 
iomnot  the  bread,  meat,  etc.,  desire.  It  is  this  demand 
»hich  directs  the  labor  of  the  machinist  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  engine,  and  hence,  reversely,  the  demand  of 
lb«  machinist  for  bread,  meat,  etc.,  really  directs  an 
iqnitalont  amount  of  labor  to  the  production  of  these 
things,  and  thus  his  labor,  actually  exerted  in  the  pro- 
duetitm  of  the  engine,  virtually  produces  the  things  in 
which  he  expends  his  wages. 

Or,  to  formularize  this  principle: 

77>«  dtmand  for  consumption  determines  the  direction  in 
wkici  labor  wilt  be  expended  in  production. 


This  principle  is  so  simple  and  obvious  that  it  need 
no  farther  illustration,  yet  in  ita  light  all  the  compleii 
ties  of  our  subject  disappear,  and  we  thus  reach  thesam 
view  of  the  real  objects  and  rewards  of  labor  in  the  intt 
cacies  of  modern  proiluction  that  we  gained  by  observin 
in  the  first  beginnings  of  society  the  simpler  forms  ( 
production  and  exchange.  We  see  that  now,  as  thei 
each  laborer  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  by  his  exertions  th 
satisfaction  of  his  own  desires;  we  see  that  although  tb 
minute  division  of  labor  assigns  to  each  producer  tk 
production  of  but  a  small  part,  or  perhaps  nothing  at  a]l,< 
the  particular  things  he  labors  to  got,  yet,  in  aiding  in  th 
production  of  what  other  producers  want,  he  is  directin 
other  labor  to  the  production  of  the  things  he  wants— i 
effect,  producing  them  himself.  And  thus,  if  he  mak 
jack-knives  and  eat  wheat,  the  wheat  is  really  as  mnc 
the  produce  of  his  labor  as  if  he  had  grown  it  for  himn 
and  left  wheat-growers  to  make  their  own  jack-knives. 

We  thus  see  how  thoroughly  and  completely  true 
is,  that  in  whatever  is  taken  or  consumed  by  laborers! 
return  for  labor  rendered,  there  is  no  advance  of  capiti 
to  the  laborers.     If  I  have  made  jack-knives,  and  wit 
the  wages  received  have  bought  wheat,  I  have  simply  ei 
changed  jack-knives  for  wheat — added  jack-knives  to  tl 
existing  stock  of  wealth  and  taken  wheat  from  it.     An 
as  the  demand  for  consuniptioi:  determines  the  directio 
in  which  labor  will  be  expended  in  production,  it  canfll 
even  be  said,  so  long  as  the  limit  of  wheat  production  hi 
not  been   reached,  that  I   have   lessened   the  stock 
wheat,  for,  by  placing  jack-knives  in  the  exohangeab 
stock  of  wealth  and  taking  wheat  out,  I  have  determini 
labor  at  the  other  end  of  a  series  of  exchanges  to  the  pr 
duction  of  wheat,  just  as  the  wheat  grower,  by  putting 
wheat  and  demanding  jack-knives,  determined  labor 
the  production  of  jack-knives,  as  the  easiest   way 
•rhich  wheat  could  be  obtained. 
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And  80  the  man  who  is  following  the  plow — though 
he  crop  for  which  he  is  opening  the  groiind  is  not  yet 
OTD,  and  after  being  sown  will  take  months  to  arrive  at 
latnrity — he  is  yet,  by  the  exertion  of  his  labor  in  plow- 
Bg,  virtually  producing  the  food  he  eats  and  the  wages 
»  receives.  For,  though  plowing  is  but  a  part  of  the 
peration  of  producing  a  crop,  it  if  a  part,  and  as  neces- 
Mj  a  part  as  harvesting.  The  doing  of  it  is  a  step  to- 
*rd  procuring  a  crop,  which,  by  the  assurance  which  it 
JTes  of  the  future  crop,  sets  free  from  the  stock  con- 
tantly  held  the  subsistence  and  wages  of  the  plowman, 
'big  is  not  merely  theoretically  true,  it  is  practically  and 
t«rally  true.  At  the  proper  time  for  plowing,  let  plow- 
Dg  cease.  Would  not  tlio  symptoms  of  scarcity  at  once 
Banifest  themselves  without  waiting  for  the  time  of  the 
larTeat?  Let  plowing  cease,  and  would  not  the  effect  at 
race  be  felt  in  counting-room,  and  machine  shop,  and 
liclory?  Would  not  loom  and  spindle  soon  stand  as  idle 
Btho  plow?  That  this  would  be  so,  we  see  in  the  effect 
rbich  immediately  follows  a  bad  season.  And  if  this 
ronld  be  so,  is  not  the  man  who  plows  really  producing 
is  iubsistenco  and  wages  as  much  as  though  during  the 
aj  or  week  his  labor  actually  resulted  in  the  things  for 
rhich  his  labor  is  exchanged." 

Ala  matter  of  fact,  where  there  is  labor  looking  for 
unployment,  the  want  of  capital  docs  not  prevent  the 
nrner  of  land  which  promises  a  crop  for  which  there  is  a 
umand  from  hiring  it.  Either  he  makes  an  agreement 
ocnltivate  on  shares,  a  common  method  in  some  parts 
i  the  United  States,  in  which  case  the  laborers,  if  they 
n  vithont  means  of  subsistence,  will,  on  the  strength 
If  the  work  they  are  doing,  obtain  credit  at  the  nearest 
tore;  or,  if  he  prefers  to  pay  wages,  the  farmer  will  him- 
t\l  obtain  credit,  and  thus  the  work  done  in  cultivation 
I  immediately  utilized  or  exchanged  as  it  is  done.  If 
Bjtiung  more  will  be  used  up  than  would  be  used  up  if 
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the  laborers  were  forced  to  beg  instead  of  to  work  (for  in 
any  civilized  country  during  a  normal  condition  of  tbingt 
the  laborers  must  be  supported  anyhow),  it  will  be  the  re- 
servo  capital  drawn  out  by  tlie  pr&iipect  of  replacement,  and 
which  is  in  fact  replaced  by  the  work  as  it  is  done.  For 
instance,  in  the  purely  agricultural  districts  of  Southern 
California  there  was  in  1877  a  total  failure  of  the  crop, 
and  of  millions  of  sheep  nothing  remained  but  their 
bones.  In  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  were  many 
farmers  without  food  enough  to  support  their  familie* 
until  the  next  harvest  time,  let  alone  to  support  any 
laborers.  Uut  the  rains  came  again  in  proper  season^ 
and  these  very  farmers  proceeded  to  hire  hands  to  plo* 
and  to  sow.  For  every  here  and  there  was  a  farmer  who 
had  been  holding  back  part  of  his  crop.  As  soon  as  th* 
rains  came  he  was  anxious  to  sell  before  the  next  harvest 
brought  lower  prices,  and  the  grain  thus  held  in  reserve, 
through  the  machinery  of  exchanges  and  advancett 
passed  to  the  use  of  the  cultivators — set  free,  in  effed 
produced,  by  the  work  done  for  the  next  crop. 

The  series  of  exchanges  which  unite  production  ani 
consumption  may  bo  likened  to  a  curved  pipe  filled  with 
water.  If  a  quantity  of  water  is  poured  in  at  one  end, 
like  quantity  is  released  at  the  other.  It  is  not  ideo' 
tically  the  same  water,  but  is  its  equivaleni.  Anil  tt 
they  who  do  the  work  of  production  put  in  as  they  taki 
out — they  receive  in  subsistence  and  wages  but  the  prod' 
ace  of  their  labor. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  REAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  CAPITAL. 

It  may  now  be  asked.  If  cupital  is  not  required  for  the 
payment  of  wages  or  the  support  of  labor  during  produc- 
tion, what,  then,  are  its  fuuctions? 

The  previous  examination  has  made  the  answer  clear. 
Capital,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  of  wealth  used  for  the 
procurement  of  more  wealth,  aa  distinguished  from 
wealth  used  for  the  direct  satisfaction  of  desire;  or,  as  I 
think  it  may  be  defined,  of  wealth  in  the  course  oi 
ticliange. 

Capital,  therefore,  increases  the  power  of  labor  to  pro- 
doco  wealth:  (1)  By  enabling  labor  to  apply  itself  in 
effective  ways,  as  by  digging  up  clams  with  a  spade 
(ad  of  the  hand,  or  moving  a  vessel  by  shoveling  coal 
into  a  furnace,  instead  of  tugging  at  an  oar.  (2)  By  en- 
»bling  labor  to  avail  itself  of  the  reproductive  forces  of 
nature,  as  to  obtain  corn  by  sowing  it,  or  animals  by 
Weeding  them.  (3)  By  permitting  the  division  of  labor, 
«nd  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
tile  human  factor  of  wealth,  by  the  utilization  of  special 
capabilities,  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and  the  reduction  of 
!te;  and,  on  the  other,  calling  in  the  powers  of  the 
ral  factor  at  their  highest,  by  taking  advantage  of 
diversities  of  soil,  climate  and  situation,  so  as  to  ob- 
each  particular  species  of  wealth  where  nature  is 
noit  favorable  to  its  production. 

Capital  does  not  supply  the  materials  which  labor 
Torks  up  into  wealth,  as  is  erroneouslv  taught;  the  ma- 
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terials  of  wealth  are  supplied  by  nature.  Bnt  snch  iiuk 
tcriala  partially  worked  up  and  in  the  course  of  oxchan|a 
are  capital. 

Capital  does  not  supply  or  advance  wages,  as  is  erro< 
neoualy  taught.     Wages  are  tliat  part  of  the  produce 
his  labor  obtained  by  the  laborer. 

Capital  does  not  maintain  laborers  during  the  progrea 
of  their  work,  as  is  erroneously  taught.     Laborers  an! 
maintained  by  their  labor,  tiie   man  who   produces,  i 
whole  or  in  part,  anything  that  will  exchange  for  artioli 
of  maintenance,  virtually  producing  that  maintenance. 

Capital,  therefore,  does  not  limit  industry,  as  is  err*- 
neouly  taught,  the  only  limit  to  industry  being  the  acci 
to  natural  material.  But  capital  may  limit  the  form  of' 
/nduBtry  and  the  productiveness  of  industry,  by  limitinj 
the  use  of  tools  and  the  division  of  labor. 

That  capital  may  limit  the  form  of  industry  is  clear. 
Without  the  factory,  there  could  be  no  factory  opera- 
tives; without  the  sewing  machine,  no  machine  sewing; 
witliout  the  plow,  no  plowman;  and  without  a  groat  capi- 
tal engaged  in  exchange,  industry  could  not  take  ibit 
many  special  forms  which  are  concerned  with  exchanges- 
It  is  also  as  clear  that  the  want  of  tools  must  greatlfj 
limit  the  productiveness  of  industry.  If  the  farmer 
must  use  the  spade  because  be  has  not  capita!  enough  (or 
a  plow,  the  sickle  instead  of  tlie  reaping  machine,  the 
flail  instead  of  the  thresher;  if  the  machinist  must  rel| 
upon  the  chisel  for  cutting  iron;  the  weaver  on  the  hani 
loom,  and  so  on,  the  productiveness  of  industry  canm 
be  a  tithe  of  what  it  is  when  aided  by  capital  in  the  shapS 
of  the  best  tools  now  in  use.  Nor  could  the  division 
labor  go  further  than  the  very  rudest  and  almost  impe^ 
ceptible  beginnings,  nor  the  exchanges  which  make  il 
possible  extend  beyond  the  nearest  neighbors,  unless 
portion  of  the  things  produced  were  constantly  kept  ii 
stock   or    in   transit.     Even   the  pursuits  of  huntio, 
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Bshing,  gathering  nuts,  and  making  weapons   could  not 
be  Epecialized  so  that  an  individual  could  devote  himself 
toany  one,  unless  some  part  of  what  was  procured  by  each 
reserved  from   immediate  consumption,  bo  that  he 
10  devoted  himself  to  the  procurement  of  things  of  one 
id  could   obtain   the  others  as  he  wanted  them,  and 
lid  make  the  good  luck  of  one  day  supply  the  short- 
ings  of  the  next.     While  to  permit  the  minute  aub- 
Irrision  of  labor  that  is  characteristic  of,  and  necessary  to, 
liigh  civilization,  a  great  amount  of  wealth  of  all  descrip- 
tions must  be  constantly  kept  in  stock  or  in  transit.     To 
eiuble  the  resident  of  a  civilized  community  to  exchange 
ha  labor  at  option  with  the  labor  of  those  around  him 
»Dd  with  the  labor  of  men  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  globe,  there  must  be  stocks  of  goods  in  warehouses, 
initores,  in  the  holds  of  ships,  and  in  railway  cars,  just 

I     M  to  enable  the  denizen  of  a  great  city  to  draw  at  will 

"  «cnpfi]l  of  water,  there  must  bo  thousands  of  millions 
of  gallons  stored  in  reservoirs  and  moving  through  miles 
"f  pipe. 

But  to  say  that  capital  may  limit  the  form  of  industry 
orthe  productiveness  of  industry  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  saying  that  capital  limits  industry.  For  the  dictum 
of  the  current  political  economy  that  "capital  limits  in- 

Vf  dnitry,"  means  not  that  capital  limits  the  form  of  labor 
orthe  productiveness  of  labor,  but  that  it  limits  the  ex- 
ertion of  labor.  This  proposition  derives  its  plausibility 
from  the  assumption  that  capital  supplies  labor  with  ma- 
terials and  maintenance — an  assumption   that  we  have 

Iff  Men  to  be  unfounded,  and  which  is  indeed  transparently 
preposterous  the  moment  it  is  remembered  that  capital  is 
■'  '  •  ed  by  labor,  and  hence  that  there  must  be  labor 
there  can  be  capital.  Capital  may  limit  the  form 
of  industry  and  the  productiveness  of  industry;  but  this 
i«  not  to  say  that  there  could  bo  no  industry  without  capi- 
t>i,  any  more  than  it  is  to  say  that  without  the  power 
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loom  thore  could  be  no  weaving;  vithoat  the  sewing 
machine  no  sewing;  no  cuItiTation  without  the  plow;  or 
tliat  in  a  community  of  one,  like  that  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  there  could  be  no  labor  because  there  could  be 
no  exchange. 

And  to  say  that  capital  may  limit  the  form  and  pro- 
ductireness  of  industry  is  a  dilTcrent  thing  from  saying 
that  capital  dues.  For  the  cases  in  which  it  can  be  tmlj 
said  that  the  form  of  productiveness  of  the  industry  of  < 
community  is  limited  by  its  capital,  will,  I  think,  appetr 
upon  examination  to  be  more  theoretical  than  real.  Itii 
evident  that  in  such  a  country  as  Mexico  or  Tunis  the 
larger  and  more  general  use  of  capital  would  greatlj 
change  the  forms  of  industry  and  enormously  increiM 
its  productiveness;  and  it  is  often  said  of  such  countriei 
that  they  need  capital  for  the  development  of  their  re- 
sources. But  is  there  not  something  back  of  this—* 
want  which  includes  the  want  of  capital?  Is  it  not  tbi 
rapacity  and  abuses  of  government,  the  insecurity  of 
property,  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  people,  tb»t 
prevent  the  accumulation  and  use  of  capital?  Is  not 
the  real  limitation  in  these  things,  and  not  in  the  want 
of  capital,  which  would  not  be  used  even  if  placed  there? 
We  can,  of  course,  imagine  a  community  in  which  th». 
want  of  capita!  would  be  the  only  obstacle  to  an  increased 
productiveness  of  labor,  but  it  is  only  by  imagining 
conjunction  of  conditions  that  seldom,  if  ever,  occvrt) 
except  by  accident  or  as  a  passing  phase.  A  community 
in  which  capital  has  been  swept  away  by  war,  conflagr* 
tion,  or  convulsion  of  nature,  and,  possibly,  a  community 
composed  of  civilized  people  just  settled  in  a  new  land 
seem  to  me  to  furnish  the  only  examples.  Yet  ho* 
quickly  the  capital  habitually  used  is  reproduced  iai 
community  that  has  been  swept  by  war,  has  long  bed 
noticed,  while  the  rapid  crodaction  of  the  capital  it 
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or  is  disposed  to  use,  is  equally  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
anew  community. 

I  am  unable  to  think  of  any  other  than  such  rare  and 
passing  conditions  in  which  the  productiveness  of  labor 
IB  really  limited  by  the  want  of  capital.  For,  although 
there  may  be  in  a  community  individuals  who  from  want 
of  capital  cannot  apply  their  labor  as  efficiently  as  they 
would,  yet  so  long  as  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  capital  in  the 
community  at  large,  the  real  limitation  is  not  the  want  of 
capital,  but  the  want  of  its  proper  distribution.  If  bad 
goternment  rob  the  laborer  of  his  capital,  if  unjust  laws 
take  from  the  producer  the  wealth  with  which  he  would 
usist  production,  and  hand  it  over  to  tiiose  who  are  mere 
pensioners  upon  industry,  the  real  limitation  to  the 
effectiveness  of  labor  is  in  misgovernment,  and  not  in 
want  of  capital.  And  so  of  ignorance,  or  custom,  or 
other  conditions  which  prevent  the  use  of  capital.  It  is 
they,  not  the  want  of  capital,  that  really  constitute  the 
limitation.  To  give  a  circular  saw  to  a  Terra  del 
Ftiegan,  a  locomotive  to  a  Bedouin  Arab,  or  a  sewing 
machine  to  a  Flathead  squaw,  would  not  be  to  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  their  labor.  Neither  does  it  seem  possible 
by  giving  anything  else  to  add  to  thoir  capital,  for  any 
wealth  beyond  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  use  as 
capital  would  be  consumed  or  safTered  to  waste.  It  is 
the  want  of  seeds  and  tools  that  keeps  the  Apache 

id  the  Sioux  from  cultivating  the  soil.  If  provided 
with  seeds  and  tools  thoy  would  not  use  them  produc- 
tirely  unless  at  the  same  time  restrained  from  wandering 
and  taught  to  cultivate  the  soil.  If  all  the  capital  of  a 
London  wore  given  them  in  their  present  condition,  it 
wonld  simply  cease  to  be  capital,  for  they  would  only  use 
productively  such  in6nitesimal  part  as  might  assist  in 
Uie  chase,  and  would  not  even  use  that  until  all  the 
edible  part  of  the  stock  thus  showered  upon  them  had 
beeu  consumed.     Yet  such    capital  as  they    do    want 
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they  manage  to  acquire,  and  in  some  forms  in  spite 
the  greatest  difficultios.  Theae  wild  tribes  hunt  ai 
fight  with  the  best  weapons  that  American  and  Englii 
factories  produce,  keeping  up  with  the  latest  improv 
ments.  It  is  only  as  they  became  civilized  that  thi 
would  care  for  such  other  capital  as  the  civilized  ata 
requires,  or  that  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  them. 

Id  the  reign  of  Qeorge  IV.,  some  returning  missioi 
aries  took  with  them  to  England  a  New  Zealand  ohii 
called  Uongi.  His  noble  appearance  and  beantifi 
tatooing  attracted  much  attention,  and  when  about  I 
return  to  his  people  he  was  presented  by  the  monarc 
and  some  of  the  religious  societies  with  a  considerab 
stock  of  tools,  agricultural  instruments,  and  seed 
The  grateful  New  Zealander  did  use  this  capital  in  tt 
production  of  food,  but  it  was  in  a  manner  of  which  b 
English  entertainers  little  dreamed.  In  Sydney,  on  h 
way  back,  he  exchanged  it  all  for  arms  and  ammnnitioi 
with  which,  on  getting  home,  he  began  war  against  ai 
other  tribe  with  such  success  that  on  the  first  battle  fiel 
three  hundred  of  his  prisoners  were  cooked  and  eatei 
Hongi  having  preluded  the  main  repast  by  scooping  oo 
and  swallowing  the  eyes  and  sucking  the  warm  blood  ( 
his  mortally  wounded  adversary,  the  opposing  chief. 
But  now  that  their  once  constant  wars  have  ceased,  an 
the  remnant  of  the  Maoris  have  largely  adopted  Europea 
habits,  there  are  among  thorn  many  who  have  and  us 
considerable  amounts  of  capital. 

Likewise  it  would  bo  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  simp] 
modes  of  production  and  exchange  which  are  resorted  t 
in  new  communities  solely  to  a  want  of  capital.  Tbea 
modes,  which  require  little  capital,  are  iu  themselre 
rude  and  inefficient,  but  when  the  conditions  of  suci 
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commnnities  are  considered,  they  will  be  found  in  reality 
the  most  effective.  A  great  factory  with  all  the  latest 
imprnvements  is  the  most  efficient  instrument  that  has 
yet  been  devised  for  turning  wool  or  cotton  into  cloth, 
but  only  so  where  large  quantities  are  to  be  made.  The 
cloth  required  for  a  little  village  could  be  made  with  far 
less  labor  by  the  spinning  wheel  and  band  loom.  A 
perfecting  press  will,  for  each  man  required,  print  many 
thousand  impressions  while  a  man  and  a  boy  would  be 
printing  a  hundred  with  a  Stanhope  or  Franklin  press; 
yet  to  work  off  the  small  edition  of  a  country  newspaper 
the  old-fashioned  press  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  ma- 
chine. To  carry  occasionally  two  or  three  passengers,  a 
canoe  is  a  better  instrument  than  a  steamboat;  a  few 
sacks  of  flour  can  be  transported  with  less  expenditure 
of  labor  by  a  pack  horse  than  by  a  railroad  train;  to  put 
a  great  stock  of  goods  into  a  cross-roads  store  in  the 
backwoods  would  be  but  to  waste  capital.  And,  gener- 
ally, it  will  be  found  that  the  rude  devices  of  production 
and  exchange  which  obtain  among  the  sparse  populations 
of  new  countries  result  not  so  much  from  the  want  of 
capital  as  from  inability  profitably  to  employ  it. 

As,  no  matter  how  much  water  is  poured  in,  there  can 
nerer  be  in  a  bucket  more  than  a  bucketful,  so  no 
greater  amount  of  wealth  will  be  nsed  as  capital  than  is 
required  by  the  machinery  of  production  and  exchange 
that  under  all  the  existing  conditions — intelligence, 
habit,  security,  density  of  population,  etc. — best  suit  the 
people.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as  a  general 
role  this  amount  will  bo  had — that  the  social  organism 
fecretes,  as  it  were,  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  just 
uthe  human  organism  in  a  healthy  condition  secretes 
the  requisite  fat. 

Bat  whether  the  amount  of  capital  ever  does  limit  the 
productiveness  of  industry,  and  thus  fix  a  maximum 
'hich  wages  cannot  exceed,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
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from  any  scarcity  of  capital  that  the  poverty  of  the 
masses  in  civilized  countries  proceeds.     For  not  only  lio 
wages  nowhere  reach  the  limit  fixed  by  the  prodiictiTO- 
ness  of  industry,  but  wages  are   relatively   the  lowest 
where  capital  is  most  abundant.     The  tools  and  inacliin- 
ery  of  production  are  in  all  the  most  progressive  coun- 
tries evidently  in  excess  of  the  use  made  of  them,  and 
any  prospect  of    remunerative  employment  brings  ooi 
more  than  the  capital  needed.     The  bucket  is  not  onlj 
full;  it  is  overflowing.     So  evident  is  this,  that  not  only 
among  the  ignorant,  but  by  men  of  high  economic  repO' 
tation,  is  industrial  depression  attributed  to   the  abun- 
dance of  machinery  and   the  accumulation   of  capitj»lj 
and  war,  which  is  the  destruction  of  capital,  is  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  brisk  trade  and  high  wages — an  ide* 
strangely  enough,  so  great  is  the  confusion  of  though* 
on  such  matters,  countenanced  by  many  who  hold  tb»* 
capital  employs  labor  and  pays  wages. 


Our  purpose  in  this  inquiry  is  to  solve  the  problem  U> 
which  so  many  self-contradictory  answers  are  given.  It* 
ascertaining  clearly  what  capital  really  is  and  what  capi^ 
tal  really  docs,  wo  have  made  the  first,  and  an  all-impor^ 
tant  step.  But  it  is  only  a  first  step.  Let  us  recapitulatv 
and  proceed. 

We  have  seen  that  the  current  theory  that  wages  do- 
pend  upon  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  laborers  and 
the  amount  of  capital  devoted  to  the  employment  of 
labor  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  fact  that  wages  and 
interest  do  not  rise  and  fall  inversely,  but  conjointly. 

This  discrepancy  having  led  us  to  an  examination  of 
the  grounds  of  the  theory,  we  have  seen,  further,  that, 
contrary  to  the  current  idea,  wages  are  not  drawn  from 
capital  at  all,  but  come  directly  from  the  produce  of  the 
labor  for  which  they  are  paid.     We  have  seen  that  copi- 
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t»l  does  not  advanco  wages  or  subsist  laborers,  but  that 
itsfuuctious  are  to  assist  labor  in  prodnctiou  with  tools, 
seed,  etc.,  and  with  the  wealth  required  to  carry  on  ex- 
ohugeB. 

We  are  thus  irresistibly  led  to  practical  conoluaiona  so 
important  as  amply  to  justify  the  pains  taken  to  make 
rare  of  them. 

jl  For  if  wages  ar^^  drawn,  not  from  capital,  but  from  the 
^BRHluce  of  labor,  tlie  current  theories  as  to  the  relations 
^Bl capital  and  labor  arc  invalid,  and  all  remedies,  wiicther 
^Hnposed  by  professors  of  political  economy  or  workiug- 
■inen,  whicli  look  to  the  alleviation  of  poverty  cither  by 
tlie  increase  of  capital  or  the  restriction  of  the  number 
of  laborers  or  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  must  be  con- 
demned. 

If  each  laborer  in  performing  the  labor  rc;illy  creates 
the  fimd  from  which  his  wages  are  drawn,  then  wages 
Mnnot  be  diminished  by  the  increase  of  laborers,  but,  on 
tlio contrary,  as  the  efficiency  of  labor  manifestly  increases 
Till)  the  number  of  laborers,  the  more  laborers,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  fiigher  should  wages  be. 

Bat  this  necessary  proviso,  "other  things  being  equal," 
brings  us  to  a  question  which  must  be  considered  and 
disposed  of  before  wo  can  further  proceed.  That  ques- 
tion is,  Do  the  productive  powers  of  nature  tend  to 
diminish  with  the  increasing  drafts  made  upon  them  by 
increasing  population? 
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Are  Qod  and  Nature  then  at  strife. 
That  Nature  lenda  such  evil  dreams? 
80  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

— Tmnyion 


CHAPTER   I. 

THB   MALTHUSIAN  THEORY,    ITS   GENESIS  AND   SUPPORT. 

Behind  the  theory  we  have  been  consideriug  lies  a 
theory  we  have  yet  to  consider.  The  current  doctrine  as 
to  the  derivation  and  law  of  wages  finds  its  strongest 
Bnpport  in  a  doctrine  as  generally  accepted — the  doctrine 
to  whicli  Mallhus  lias  given  his  name — that  population 
naturally  tends  to  increase  faster  than  subsistence. 
These  two  doctrines,  fitting  in  with  each  other,  frame 
the  answer  which  the  current  political  economy  gives  to 
tho  great  problem  we  are  endeavoring  to  solve. 

In  what  has  preceded,  the  current  doctrine  that  wages 
are  determined  by  the  ratio  between  capital  and  laborers 
has,  I  think,  been  shown  to  be  so  utterly  baseless  as  to 
excite  surprise  as  to  how  it  could  so  generally  and  so 
long  obtain.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a 
LhiMjry  should  have  arisen  in  a  state  of  society  where  the 
great  body  of  laborers  seem  to  depend  for  employment 
and  wages  upon  a  separate  class  of  capitalists,  nor  yet 
that  under  these  conditions  it  should  have  maintained 
itself  among  the  masses  of  men,  wlio  rarely  take  tlie 
trouble  to  separate  tho  real  from  tho  apparent.  But  it 
in  surprising  that  a  theory  which  on  examination  appears 
to  be  so  groundless  could  have  been  successively  accepted 
by  BO  many  acute  tliinkers  as  have  during  the  present 
eentary  devoted  their  powers  to  tiie  elucidation  and 
development  of  the  science  of  political  economy. 

The  explanation  of  this  otherwise  unaccountable  fact 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Malthu- 
sian  theory.  Tho  current  tlieory  of  wages  has  never 
been  fairly  put  upon  its  trial,  because,  backed  by  the 
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Malthusian  theory,  it  has  seemed  in  the  minds  of  polit- 
ical economists  a  self-evident  truth.  These  two  theoria 
mutually  blend  with,  strengthen,  and  defend  each  other, 
while  they  both  derive  additional  support  from  a  princi- 
ple brought  prominently  forward  in  the  discussiong  of 
the  theory  of  rent — viz.,  that  past  a  certain  point  ths 
application  of  capital  and  labor  to  land  yields  a  diminish- 
ing return.  Together  they  give  such  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  presented  in  a  highly  organized  and 
advancing  society  as  seems  to  fit  all  the  facts,  and  which 
has  thus  prevented  closer  investigation. 

Which  of  these  two  theories  is  entitled  to  historicil 
precedence  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  theory  of  population 
was  not  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the  stand- 
ing of  a  scientific  dogma  until  after  that  had  been  doo* 
for  the  theory  of  wages.  But  they  naturally  spring  np 
and  grow  with  each  other,  and  were  both  held  in  a  form 
more  or  less  crude  long  prior  to  any  attempt  to  constrnot 
a  system  of  political  economy.  It  is  evident,  from  sevenl 
passages,  that  though  he  never  fully  developed  it,  the 
Malthusian  theory  was  in  rudimentary  form  present  in 
the  mind  of  Adam  Smith,  and  to  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  be  largely  due  the  misdirection  which  on  the  sab* 
ject  of  wages  his  speculations  took.  But,  however  tbis^ 
may  be,  so  closely  are  the  two  theories  connected,  ao 
completely  do  they  complement  each  other,  that  Buckle, 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  development  of  politiotl 
economy  in  his  "Examination  of  the  Scotch  Intellect 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  attributes  mainly  to 
Malthas  the  honor  of  "decisively  proving"  the  current 
theory  of  wages  by  advancing  the  current  theory  of  tb« 
pressure  of  population  upon  subsistence.  lie  says  io 
his  "History  of  Civilization  in  England,"  Vol.  3,  Chap.  5: 

*  Scarcely  had  the  Eiishteenth  Centwry  passed  away  when  It  i 
decisively  proved  that  the  reward  of  labor  depends  solely  on  tw( 
things;  namely,  the  magnitude  of  that  national  fund  out  of  whid 
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'  1.  and  the  number  of  laborers  among  whom  the  ^ln(^ 
1  This  vast  step  in  our  knowledge  is  due,  mainly, 
igU  ticii  cQlirely,  to  Malthus,  whose  work  on  population,  besides 
murtrln^  ad  epoch  in  the  hiittory  of  speculative  thought,  has  already 
'ongiderable  practical  results,  and  will  probably  give  rise 
more  considerable  still.  It  was  published  in  1798,  so  that 
Adun  bmith,  who  died  in  1790,  missed  what  to  him  would  have 
btwi  the  Intense  pleasure  of  seeing  how,  in  it,  his  own  views  were 
ctpinded  rather  than  corrected.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  without 
SdUIi  there  would  have  been  no  Malthus;  that  is,  unless  Smith  had 
Uiil  the  foundation,  Mai  thus  could  not  have  raised  the  super- 
uruclure." 

The  famous  doctrine  which  ever  since  its  enunciation 
huso  powerfully  influenced  thought,  not  alone  in  the 
prorinco  of  political  economy,  but  in  regions  of  even 
higher  speculation,  was  formulated  by  Malthus  in  the 
prtjposition  tiiat,  as  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  the  natural  tendency  of  population 
li  to  double  itself  at  least  every  twenty-five  years,  thus 
hicreitsing  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  the  subsistence 
thtt  can  be  obtained  from  land  "under  circumstances 
ti*  roost  favorable  to  human  industry  could  not  possibly 
hi  made  to  increase  faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio, 
»r  by  an  addition  every  twenty-five  years  of  a  quantity 
•jnal  to  what  it  at  present  produces."  "The  necessary 
ifleets  of  these  two  diCferent  rates  of  increase,  when 
•  together,"  Mr.  Malthus  naively  goes  on  to  say, 

■-:  very  striking."     And  thus  (Chap.  I)  he  brings 

tbitiD  together: 

"Let  OS  call  the  population  of  this  island  eleven  millions;  and 
■qipoae  the  present  produce  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a 
BODber.    In   the  first  twenty-flve  years  the  population  would  b« 
millions,  and  the  food  being  also  doubled,  the  means  of 
loe  would  be  equal  to  this  increase.    In  the  next  twenty -five 
population  would  be  forty-four  millions,  and  the  means  of 
only  equal  to  the  sujiiwrt  of  thirty-three  millions,     la 
t  [KTlod  the  population  would  be  equal  to  ('ighty-eight  mll- 
Ihe  means  of  subsistence  just  equal  to  the  support  of  halt 
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that  Dumber.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  flrat  century,  the  pofio- 
lalion  would  be  a  hundred  and  aeveaty-six  millions,  and  the  incaiMot 
gubaistcnce  only  equal  to  the  support  of  fifty -five  millioos;  learlngt 
population  of  a  hundred  and  tweutyone  millions  totally  unproriilnl 
for, 

"Taking  the  whole  earth  instead  of  this  island,  emigration  wonld 
of  course  be  excluded:  and  supposing  the  present  population  eqait 
to  a  thousand  millions,  the  human  species  would  increase  as  tbi 
numbers  1.  2,  4,  6,  I((,  32,  G4,  128.  25«,  and  subsistence  as  1,  2,  8,  i  i^ 
6,  7,  8,  9.  In  two  ('enturivs  the  population  would  be  to  the  meaai 
of  subsistence  as  256  In  9;  in  three  centuries,  4,096  to  13,  and  in  two 
thousand  years  the  difference  w^ould  be  almost  incalculable. " 


Such  a  result  is  of  course  prevented  by  the  ph 
fact  that  no  more  people  can  exist  than  can  tind  siii'^is^ 
ence.  and  hence  Malthua'  conclusion  is,  that  this  ten- 
dency of  population  to  indefinite  increase  must  be  held 
back  either  by  moral  restraint  upon  the  reproductive 
faculty,  or  by  the  various  causes  which  increase  mortality, 
which  he  resolves  into  vice  and  misery.  Such  causes  »a 
prevent  propagation  he  styles  the  preventive  check; 
such  causes  as  increase  mortality  he  styles  the  positin 
check.  This  is  the  famous  Malthusian  doctrine,  a 
promulgated  by  Malthus  himself  in  the  "Essay  on  Fopa- 
lation." 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  f.tllucy  in- 
volved in  thea3sumj)tion  of  geometrical  and  arithmetical 
rates  of  increase,  a  play  upon  proportions  which  bardlf 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  that  in  the  familiar  puzzle  of  th0 
huro  and  the  tortoise,  in  which  the  hare  is  made  to  chase 
the  tortoise  through  all  eternity  without  coming  up  with 
him.     For  this  assumption  is  not  necessary  to  the  Mal- 
thusian  doctrine,  or  at  least  is  eipressly  repudiated  bf 
some  of  those  who  fully  accept  that  doctrine;  as.  for  in- 
stance, John  Stuart  Mill,  who  speaks  of  it  as  "an  un- 
lucky attempt  to  give  precision  to  things  which  do  not 
admit  of  it,  which  every  person  capable  of   reasoning 
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must  see  is  wholly  superfluous  to  the  argumeut."  *  Tbo 
essence  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine  is,  that  population 
tends  to  increase  faster  than  the  power  of  providing  food, 
tud  whether  this  difference  be  stated  as  a  geometrical 
ratio  for  population  and  an  arithmetical  ratio  for  subsist- 
ence,  »s  by  Malthus;  or  as  a  constant  ratio  for  popula- 
tivD  and  a  diminishing  ratio  for  subsistence,  as  by  Mill, 
ii  only  a  matter  of  statement.  The  vital  point,  on 
wHich  both  agree,  is,  to  use  tlie  words  of  Mathus,  "that 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  and  constant  effort  in  popu- 
UUoD  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence." 

The  Malthusian  doctrine,  as  at  present  held,  may  be 
tbas stated  in  its  strongest  and  least  objectionable  form: 

That  population,  constantly  tending  to  increase,  must, 
*bt)D  unrestrained,  ultimately  press  against  the  limits  of 
tatMintence,  not  as  against  a  fixed,  but  as  against  an 
dtttie  barrier,  which  makes  the  procurement  of  subsist- 
ttce  progressively  more  and  more  difficult.  And  thus, 
•berever  reproduction  has  had  time  to  assert  its  power, 
tad  iit  unchecked  by  prudence,  there  must  exist  that  de- 
peo  of  want  which  will  keep  population  within  the 
boDQijg  of  subsistence. 

Although  in  reality  not  more  repugnant  to  the  sense 
rfbnnnonious  adaptation  by  creative  beneficence  and  wis- 
iwD  than  the  complacent  no-theory  which  throws  the 
taponsibility  for  poverty  and  its  concomitants  upon  the 
hJicnitJtble  decrees  of  Providence,  without  attempting  to 
ince  them,  this  theory,  in  avowedly  making  vice  and 
cnString  the  necessary  results  of  a  natural  instinct  with 

'<f  Political  Economy,  Book  II,  Chap.  IX..  Sec.  VI. 

innrling  what  Mill  says,  it  is  clear  that  Malthus  hitn- 

upon  his  geometrical  and  arithmetical  rating, 

ilu  that  it  is  to  these  ratios  that  Malthus  Is  larjrely 

I  for  his  fume,  as  they  supplied  one  of  those  high-sounding 

^wilb  amny  people  carry  far  more  weight  than  the 
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which  are  linked  the  pnrest  and  sweetest  affectionii 
oomea  rudely  in  collision  with  ideas  deeply  rooted  in  thd 
human  mind,  and  it  was,  as  soon  as  formally  promnli 
gated,  fought  with  a  bitterness  in  which  zeal  was  oft 
more  manifest  than  logic.  But  it  has  triumphantly 
withstood  the  ordeal,  and  in  spite  of  the  refutations  of 
the  Godwins,  the  denunciations  of  the  Cobbetts,  and  ill 
the  shafts  that  argument,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  senti- 
ment could  direct  against  it,  to-day  it  stands  in  the  world 
of  thought  as  an  accepted  truth,  which  compels  the 
recognition  even  of  those  who  would  fain  disbelieve  it.    I 

The  causes  of  its  triumph,  the  sources  of  its  strengthJ 
are  not  obscure.  Seemingly  backed  by  an  indisputaUfl 
arithmetical  truth — that  a  continuously  increasing  popoJ 
lation  must  eventually  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  eartll 
to  furnish  food  or  even  standing  room,  the  Malthu<i>a 
theory  is  supported  by  analogies  in  the  animal  and  vegM 
table  kingdoms,  where  life  everywhere  beats  wastefulla 
against  the  barriers  that  hold  its  different  species  !■ 
check — analogies  to  which  the  course  of  modern  though<3 
in  leveling  distinctions  between  different  forma  of  lifw 
has  given  a  greater  and  greater  weight;  and  it  is  appaM 
ently  corroborated  by  many  obvious  facts,  such  as  thfl 
prevalence  of  poverty,  vice,  and  misery  amid  dense  pojil 
ulations;  the  general  effect  of  material  progress  in  inl 
creasing  population  without  relieving  pauperism;  tbfl 
rapid  growth  of  numbers  in  newly  settled  countries  ani 
the  evident  retardation  of  increase  in  more  densely  sefl 
tied  countries  by  the  mortality  among  the  class  conl 
demned  to  want.  I 

The  Malthusian  theory  furnishes  a  general  principll 
which  accounts  for  these  and  similar  facts,  and  accoaafl 
for  them  in  a  way  which  harmonizes  with  the  doctrifll 
that  wages  are  drawn  from  capital,  and  with  all  the  pris 
ciples  that  are  deduced  from  it.  According  to  the  oofl 
rent  doctrine  of  wages,  wages  fall  as  increase  in  the  naril 
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ber  of  laborers  necessitates  a  more  minute  division  of 
capital;  according    to  the    Malthusian   theory,    poverty 
appears  as  increase  in  population  necessitates  the  more 
minute  division   of    subsistence.     It    requires  but  the 
bntification  of  capital  with  subsistence,  and  number  of 
laborers  with  population,  an  identification  made  in  the 
current  treatises  on  political  economy,  where  the  terms 
m  often  converted,  to  make  the  two  propositions  as 
tical  formally  as  they  are  substantially.*     And  thus 
ia,  as  stated   by  Buckle   in   the   passage   previously 
quoted,  that  the  theory  of  population  advanced  by  Mal- 
ms has  appeared  to  prove  decisively  the  theory  of  wages 
unced  by  Smith. 

Bicardo,  who  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Essay  on  Population"  corrected  the  mistake 
into  which  Smith  had  fallen  as  to  the  nature  and  cause 
of  rent,  furnished  the  Malthusian  theory  an  additional 
ipport  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  rent  would 
le  as  the  necessities  of  increasing  papulation  forced 
cultivation  to  less  and  less  productive  lands,  or  to  less 
ind  less  productive  points  on  the  same  lands,  thus  e.\- 
pUining  the  rise  of  rent.     In  this  way  was  formed   a 
triple  combination,  by  which  the  Malthusian  theory  has 
bwn  buttressed  on  both  sides — the  previously  received 
doctrine  of  wages  and  the  subsequently  received  doctrine 
rent  exhibiting  in  this  view  but  special  examples  of 
operation  of  the  general  principle  to  which  the  name 
of  Maltbus  has  been  attached — the  fall  in  wages  and  tbe 
ri»e  in  rents   which   come  with  increasing   population 
Wng  but  modes  in  which  the    pressure  of  population 
^    upon  subsistence  shows  itself, 
k^     Thus  taking  its  place  in  the  very  framework  of  polit- 

*Tbe  effect  of  the  Malthusian  doctriDe  upon  the  deflDitions  of 
ctpiul  may.  I  think,  be  seen  by  compariug  (see  pp.  3'3,  33,  34)  the  defl- 
I  of  Smith,  who  wrote  prior  to  Malthus,  with  the  deflnitioDS  of 
0,  McCulloch  and  Mill,  who  wrote  subsequently. 
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ical  economj  (for  the  science  M  currentlj  accepted  bM 
andergone  no  material  change  or  improTement  since  tb< 
time  of  Ricardo,  thoagh  in  some  minor  points  it  baa  beei 
cleared  and  illastrated),  the  Malthoiian  theory,  tfaon^l 
repugnant  to  sentiments  before  alluded  to,  is  not  repn^ 
nant  to  other  ideas,  which,  in  older  countries  at  leatl 
generallj  prerail  among  the  working  classes;  bat,  9^ 
the  contrary,  like  the  theory  of  wages  by  which  it  i 
supported  and  in  tnm  supports,  it  harmouizeg  wife] 
them.  To  the  mechanic  or  operative  the  cause  O^M 
wages  and  of  the  inability  to  get  eroployment  is  obri(^K 
the  competition  caused  by  the  pressure  of  numbers,  i 
in  the  squalid  abodes  of  poverty  what  seems  clearer^ 
that  there  are  too  many  people? 

But  the  great  cause  of  the  triumph  of  this  the 
that,  instead  of  menacing  any  vested  right  or  antagoll 
ing  any  powerful  interest,  it  is  eminently  soothing  an^ 
reassuring  to  the  classes  who.  wielding  the  power  vl 
wealth,  largely  dominate  thought.  At  a  time  when  old 
supports  were  falling  away,  it  came  to  the  rescue  of  tb4 
ipeciul  privileges  by  which  a  few  monopolize  so  muoll 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  proclaiming  a  natttia] 
cause  for  the  want  and  misery  which,  if  attributed  t< 
political  institutions,  must  condemn  every  goverDmeui 
nnder  which  they  exist.  The  "Essay  on  Population'' 
was  avowedly  a  reply  to  William  Godwin's  "Inquiry  coo 
cerning  Political  Justice,"  a  work  asserting  the  principb 
of  human  equality;  and  its  purpose  was  to  justify  exist 
ing  inequality  by  shifting  the  responsibility  for  it  froU 
human  institutions  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator.  The^ 
was  nothing  new  in  this,  for  Wallace,  nearly  forty  j«^ 
before,  had  brought  forward  the  danger  of  excessr* 
multiplication  as  the  answer  to  the  demands  of  jnstiO 
for  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth;  but  the  circoid 
stance*  of  the  times  were  such  as  to  make  the  same  idetf 
when  brought  forward  by  Malthus,  peculiarly  gratefd 
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to  a  powerful  class,  in  whom  an  intense  fear  of  any  qnes- 
tioning  of  the  existing  state  of  things  had  hecn  generated 
by  the  outburst  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Now,  as  then,  the  Malthusian  doctrine  parries  the  de- 
mand for  reform,  and  shelters  selfishness  from  question 
and  from  conscience  by  the  interposition  of  an  inevitable 
necessity.  It  furnishes  a  philosophy  by  which  Dives  as  he 
feasts  can  shut  out  the  image  of  Lazarus  who  faints  with 
hongcr  at  his  door;  by  which  wealth  may  complacently  but- 
ton up  its  pocket  when  poverty  aska  an  alms,  and  the  rich 
Christian  bend  on  Sundays  in  a  nicely  upholstered  pew 
to  implore  the  good  gifts  of  the  All  Father  without  any 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  squalid  misery  tliat  is 
festering  but  a  square  away.  For  poverty,  want,  and 
starvation  are  by  this  theory  not  chargeable  either  to  in- 
diridual  greed  or  to  social  mal-adjustments;  they  are 
the  inevitable  results  of  universal  laws,  with  which,  if  it 
were  not  impious,  it  were  as  hopeless  to  quarrel  as  with 
the  law  of  gravitation.  In  this  view,  he  who  in  the 
midst  of  want  has  accumulated  wealth,  has  but  fenced 
in  a  little  oasis  from  the  driving  sand  whicli  else  would 
iive  overwhelmed  it.  He  has  gained  for  Himself,  but 
has  hart  nobody.  And  even  if  the  rich  were  literally  to 
obey  the  injunctions  of  Christ  and  divide  their  wealth 
aooog  the  poor,  nothing  would  be  gained.  Population 
would  be  increased,  only  to  press  again  upon  the  limits 
of  sabsistenee  or  capital,  and  the  equality  that  would  Be 
produced  would  be  but  the  equality  of  common  misery. 
And  thus  reforms  which  would  interfere  with  the  inter- 
Mt«  of  any  powerful  class  are  discouraged  as  hopeless. 
As  the  moral  law  forbids  any  forestalling  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  natural  law  gets  rid  of  surplus  population 
and  thus  holds  in  check  a  tendency  to  increase  potent 
iigh  to  pack  the  surface  of  the  globe  with  human 
Hngg  as  sardines  are  packed  in  a  box,  nothing  can 
really  be  done,  either  by  individual  or  by  combined 
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effort,  to  extirpate  poverty,  save  to  tmst  to  the  efficacy 
of  education  and  preach  the  necessity  of  prudence. 

A  theory  that,  falling  in  with  the  habits  of  thought  of 
the  poorer  classes,  thus  justifies  the  greed  of  the  rich 
and  the  selfishness  of  the  powerful,  will  spread  quickly 
and  strike  its  roots  deep.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
the  theory  advanced  by  Malthus. 

And  of  late  years  the  Malthusian  theory  has  received 
new  support  in  the  rapid  change  of  ideas  as  to  the  origin 
of  man  and  the  genesis  of  species.  That  Buckle  was 
right  in  saying  that  the  promulgation  of  the  Malthusian 
theory  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  speculative 
thought  could,  it  seems  to  me,  be  easily  shown;  yet  to 
trace  its  influence  in  the  higher  domains  of  philosophy, 
of  which  Buckle's  own  work  is  an  example,  would, 
though  extremely  interesting,  carry  us  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  investigation.  But  how  much  be  reflex  and  how 
much  original,  the  support  which  is  given  to  the  Malthu- 
sian theory  by  the  new  philosophy  of  development,  now 
rapidly  spreading  in  every  direction,  must  be  noted  in 
any  estimate  of  the  sources  from  which  this  theory  de- 
rives its  present  strength.  As  in  political  economy,  the 
support  received  from  the  doctrine  of  wages  and  the 
doctrine  of  rent  combined  to  raise  the  Malthusian  theory 
to  the  rank  of  a  central  truth,  so  the  extension  of  similar 
ideas  to  the  development  of  life  in  all  its  forms  has  the 
effect  of  giving  it  a  still  higher  and  more  impregnable 
position.  Agassiz,  who,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  new  philosophy,  spoke  of 
Darwinism  as  "Malthus  all  over,"  *  and  Darwin  himself 
says  the  struggle  for  existence  "is  the  doctrine  of  Mal- 
thus applied  with  manifold  force  to  the  whole  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms."t 

'Address  before  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agricultut^  187& 
Report  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1873. 
t  Origin  of  Species,  Chap.  III. 
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It  doea  not,  however,  seem  to  me  exactly  correct  to 
siiy  that  the  theory  of  development  ly  natural  selection 
or  survival  of  the  fittest  is  extended  Multhuaianism,  for 
the  doctrine  of  Malthus  did  not  originally  and  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  progression.  But  this  was 
soon  added  to  it.  McCuUoch*  attributes  to  the  "prin- 
ciple of  increase"  social  improvement  and  the  progress 
of  the  arts,  and  declares  that  the  poverty  that  it  engen- 
ders acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  development  of 
industry,  the  extension  of  science  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  without  which 
(timulus  society  would  quickly  sink  into  apathy  and  de- 
cay. What  is  this  but  the  recognition  in  regard  to 
liaman  society  of  the  developing  efifects  of  the  "struggle 
for  existence"  and  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  which  we 
ve DOW  told  on  the  authority  of  natural  science  have 
been  the  means  which  Nature  has  employed  to  bring 
forth  all  the  inlinitely  diversified  and  wonderfully 
•dapted  forms  which  the  teeming  life  of  the  globe  as- 
tumes?  What  is  it  but  the  recognition  of  the  force, 
which,  seemingly  cruel  aud  remorseless,  has  yet  in  the 
oottrae  of  unnumbered  ages  developed  the  higher  from 
the  lower  type,  differentiated  the  man  and  the  monkey, 
and  made  the  Nineteenth  Century  succeed  the  age  of 
itojie? 

Thus  commended  and  seemingly  proved,  thus  linked 
•nd  buttressed,  the  Malthusian  theory — the  doctrine 
that  poverty  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  population  against 
nbsistence,  or,  to  put  it  in  its  other  form,  the  doctrine 
that  the  tendency  to  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers 
nast  always  tend  to  reduce  wages  to  the  minimum  on 
•hioh  laborers  can  reproduce — is  now  generally  accepted 
M  an  unquestionable  truth,  in  the  light  of  which  social 
pbencmena  are  to  be  explained,  just  as  for  ages  the 

•Note  IV.  to  Wealth  of  Nationa. 
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phenomena  of  the  sidereal  heavens  were  explained  npon 
the  supposition  of  the  fixitj  of  the  earth,  or  the  facts  of 
geology  upon  that  of  the  literal  inspiration  of  the  Mossic 
record.  If  authority  were  alone  to  be  considered,  for- 
mally to  deny  this  doctrine  would  require  almost  as  much 
audacity  as  that  of  the  colored  preacher  who  recently 
started  out  on  a  crusade  against  the  opinion  that  the 
earth  moves  around  the  sun,  for  in  one  form  or  another, 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  has  received  in  the  intellectual 
world  an  almost  universal  indorsement,  and  in  the  best 
as  in  the  most  common  literature  of  the  day  may  be  seen 
cropping  out  in  every  direction.  It  is  indorsed  bj 
economists  and  by  statesmen^  by  historians  and  bj 
natural  investigators;  by  social  science  congresses  an^ 
by  trade  unions;  by  churchmen  and  by  materialists;  bj 
conservatives  of  the  strictest  sect  and  by  the  most  radical 
of  radicals.  It  is  held  and  habitually  reasoned  from  b; 
many  who  never  heard  of  Malthus  and  who  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  his  theory  is. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  grounds  of  the  current  theory  oi 
wages  have  vanished  when  subjected  to  a  candid  exami- 
nation, so,  do  I  believe,  will  vanish  the  grounds  of  this, 
its  twin.  In  proving  that  wages  are  not  drawn  from 
capital  we  have  raised  this  Antaeus  from  the  earth. 


CHAPTER   II. 
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The  general  acceptance  of  the  Malthusian  theory  and 
Ihohigh  authority  by  which  it  is  indorsed  liave  seemed 
tome  to  make  it  expedient  to  review  its  grounds  and 
the  causes  which  have  conspired  to  give  it  such  a  domi- 
niting  influence  in  the  discussion  of  social  questions. 

But  when  we  subject  the  theory  itself  to  the  test  of 
straightforward  analysis,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  as 
utterly  untenable  as  the  current  theory  of  wages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  facts  which  are  marshaled  in 
wpport  of  this  theory  do  not  prove  it,  and  the  analogies 
do  not  countenance  it. 

And  in  the  second  place,  there  are  facts  which  cou- 
clnsively  disprove  it. 

I  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  saying  that  there  is 
Do  warrant,  either  in  experience  or  analogy,  for  the  aa- 
snmption  that  there  is  any  tendency  in  population  to 
increase  faster  than  subsistence.  The  facts  cited  to  show 
this  simply  show  that  where,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of 
population,  as  in  new  countries,  or  where,  owing  to  the 
itiequal  distribution  of  wealth,  as  among  the  poorer 
clasBes  in  old  countries,  human  life  is  occupied  with  the 
physical  necessities  of  existence,  the  tendency  to  repro- 
•Jnce  is  at  a  rate  which  would,  were  it  to  go  on  un- 
checked, some  time  exceed  subsistence.  But  it  is  not  a 
legitimate  inference  from  this  that  the  tendency  to  re- 
produce would  show  itself  in  the  same  force  where  popu- 
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lation  was  sufficiently  dense  and  wealth  distributed  with 
sufficient  evenness  to  lift  a  whole  community  above  the 
necessity  of  devoting  their  energies  to  a  struggle  formere 
existence.  "NTor  can  it  be  assumed  that  the  tendency  to 
reproduce,  by  causing  poverty,  must  prevent  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  community;  for  this,  manifestly,  would 
be  assuming  the  very  point  at  issue,  and  reasoning  in  a 
circle.  And  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  tendency  to 
multiply  must  ultimately  produce  poverty,  it  cannot 
from  this  alone  be  predicated  of  existing  poverty  that  it 
is  due  to  this  cause,  until  it  be  Qhown  that  there  are  no 
other  causes  which  can  account  for  it — a  thing  in  the 
present  state  of  government,  laws,  and  customs,  mani- 
festly impossible. 

This  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  "Essay  on  Popula- 
tion" itself.  This  famous  book,  which  is  much  oftener 
spoken  of  than  read,  is  still  well  worth  pemsal,  if  only 
as  a  literary  curiosity.  The  contrast  between  the  merito 
of  the  book  itself  and  the  effect  it  has  produced,  or  is  at 
least  credited  with  (for  though  Sir  James  Stewart,  Mr. 
Townsend,  and  others,  share  with  Malthus  the  glory  of 
discovering  "the  principle  of  population,"  it  was  the 
publication  of  the  "Essay  on  Population"  that  brought 
it  prominently  forward),  is,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  in  the  history  of  literature;  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Godwin,  whose  "Political 
Justice"  provoked  the  "Essay  on  Population,"  should 
until  his  old  age  have  disdained  a  reply.  It  begins  with 
the  assumption  that  population  tends  to  increase  in  a 
geometrical  ratio,  while  subsistence  can  at  best  be  made 
to  increase  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio — an  assumption 
just  as  valid,  and  no  more  so,  than  it  would  be,  from  the 
fact  that  a  puppy  doubled  the  length  of  his  tail  while  ho 
added  so  many  pounds  to  his  weight,  to  assert  a  geomet- 
ric progression  of  tail  and  an  arithmetical  progression 
of  weight.     And,  the  inference  from  the  assumption  il 
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attsncb  as  Swift  in  satire  might  have  credited  to  the 
HTuu  of  a  previously  dogless  island,  who,  by  bringing 
these  two  ratios  together,  might  deduce  the  very  "strik- 
ing consequence*'  that  by  the  time  the  dog  grew  to  a 
veight  of  fifty  pounds  bis  tail  would  be  over  a  mile  long, 
and  extremely  difficult  to  wag,  and  hence  recommend 
tbe  prudential  check  of  a  bandage  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive  to  tbe  positive  check  of  constant  amputations. 
Commencing  with  such  an  absurdity,  the  essay  includes 
along  argument  for  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  im- 
portation, and  the  payment  of  a  bounty  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn,  an  idea  that  has  long  since  been  sent  to  the 
limbo  of  exploded  fallacies.  And  it  is  marked  through- 
oat  the  argumentative  portions  by  passages  which  show 
on  the  part  of  tbe  reverend  gentleman  the  most  ridicu- 
lous incapacity  for  logical  thought — as,  for  instance, 
that  if  wages  were  to  be  increased  from  eighteen  pence 
or  two  shillings  per  day  to  five  shillings,  meat  would 
necosaarily  increase  in  price  from  eight  or  nine  pence  to 
t»o  or  three  shillings  per  pound,  and  the  condition  of 
'belaboring  classes  would  therefore  not  be  improved,  a 
itatement  to  which  I  can  think  of  no  parallel  bo  close  as 
•  proposition  I  once  heard  a  certain  printer  gravely  ad- 
Tanoe — that  because  an  author,  whom  he  bad  known, 
Taa  forty  years  old  when  he  was  twenty,  the  author  must 
aow  be  eighty  years  old  because  he  (the  printer)  was 
forty.  This  confusion  of  thought  does  not  merely  crop 
•lit  here  and  there;  it  characterizes  the  whole  work.* 


*M»lthu8'  other  works,  though  written  after  he  became  famous. 
Bade  00  mark,  and  are  treated  with  contempt  even  by  those  who 
find  in  llie  Eiisay  a  great  discovery.  The  Encyclopiedia  Britannlca, 
'oriott&uce,  though  fully  accepting  the  Maltbusian  theory,  saye  of 
Mtlthui'  Political  Economy:  "  It  is  very  ill  arranged,  and  ij  in  no 
Mptcl  either  a  practical  or  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  subject.  It 
h  in  great  part  occupied  with  an  examination  of  parts  of  Mr. 
Bicardo'i  peculiar  doctrines,  and  with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
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Tho  main  body  of  the  book  is  taken  np  with  what  is  io 
reality  a  refutation  of  the  theory  which  the  book  ad> 
vances,  for  Malthns'  review  of  what  he  calls  the  positive 
checks  to  population  is  simply  tho  showing  that  the  re- 
sults which  he  attributes  to  over-population  actually 
arise  from  other  causes.  Of  all  tho  cases  cited,  and 
pretty  much  tho  whole  globe  is  passed  over  in  the  survey, 
in  which  vice  and  misery  check  increase  by  limiting  mar- 
riages or  shortening  the  term  of  human  life,  there  is  not 
a  single  case  in  which  the  vice  and  misery  can  be  traced 
to  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  mouths  over  the 
power  of  the  accompanying  bands  to  feed  them;  but  in 
every  case  the  vice  and  misery  are  shown  to  spring  either 
from  unsocial  ignorance  and  rapacity,  or  from  bad  gov- 
ernment, unjust  laws  or  destructive  warfare. 

Nor  what  Malthus  failed  to  show  has  any  one  since 
him  shown.  The  globe  may  be  surveyed  and  history 
may  be  reviewed  in  vain  for  any  instance  of  a  considera- 
ble country*  in  which  poverty  and  want  can  be  fairly 
attributed  to  the  pressure  of  an  increasing  population. 
Wnatever  bo  the  possible  dangers  involved  in  the  jiower 
of  human  increase,  they  have  never  yet  appeared.  What- 
ever may  some  time  be,  this  never  yet  has  been  the  evil 
that  has  afflicted  mankind.     Population  always  tending 


causes  of  value.  KolhiDg,  however,  rAn  be  more  unsatiafnctnry  lb«n 
these  diiicugsiona.  la  truth  Mr.  Malthus  never  bad  any  clear  or 
accurate  perception  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  theories,  or  of  the  principlm 
which  determine  the  value  iu  exchange  of  different  articles.' 

*  I  say  considerable  country,  because  there  may  be  small  Ulands, 
such  as  Pitcuirn's  Island,  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  consequently  from  the  exchanges  which  are  nee- 
eaaary  to  the  improved  modes  of  production  resorted  ton.spopulMtioo 
becomes  dense,  which  may  seem  to  offer  examples  In  point.  A 
moment's  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  tbe«c  exceptional  i 
are  not  in  |)nint. 
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overpass  the  limit  of  subsistence!  How  is  it,  then, 
that  tbis  globe  of  ours,  after  all  the  tiioHsands,  and  it  is 
now  thought  millions,  of  years  that  man  has  been  upon 
the  earth,  is  yet  so  thinly  populated?  How  is  it,  then, 
that  so  many  of  the  hives  of  human  life  are  now  deserted 
—that  once  cultivated  fields  are  rank  with  jungle,  and 
|hA  wild  beast  licks  her  cubs  where  once  were  busy 
pipits  of  men? 

His  a  fact,  that,  as  we  count  our  increasing  millions, 
fegro  apt  to  lose  sight  of — nevertheless  it  is  a  fact — that 
in  what  we  know  of  the  world's  history  decadence  of 
population  is  as  common  as  increase.  Whether  the 
iggregate  population  of  the  earth  is  now  greater  than  at 
«iiy  previous  epoch  is  a  speculation  which  can  deal  only 
»ith  guesses.  Since  Montesquieu,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  asserted,  what  was  then  probably  the 
prevailing  impression,  that  the  population  of  the  earth 
had,  since  the  Christian  era,  greatly  declined,  opinion 
b»8  ran  the  other  way.  But  the  tendency  of  recent  in- 
Tejtigation  and  exploration  has  been  to  give  greater 
credit  to  what  have  been  deemed  the  exaggerated  accounts 
of  uncient  historians  and  travelers,  and  to  reveal  indica- 
tions of  denser  populations  and  more  advanced  civiliza- 
lioDsthan  had  before  been  suspected,  as  well  as  of  a 
ligher  antiquity  in  the  human  race.  And  in  basing  our 
estimates  of  population  upon  the  development  of  trade, 
the  advance  of  the  arts,  and  the  si?.o  of  cities,  we  are  apt 
io  nnderrate  the  density  of  population  which  the  intcn- 
live  cultivations,  characteristic  of  the  earlier  civiliza- 
ions,  are  capable  of  maintaining — especially  where  irri- 
lation  is  resorted  to.  As  we  may  see  from  the  closely 
nltivated  districts  of  China  and  Europe  a  very  great 
opulation  of  simple  habits  can  readily  exist  with  very 
ttle  commerce  and  a  much  lower  stage  of  those  arts  in 
liich  modern  progress  has  been  most  marked,  and  with> 
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ont  that  tendency  to  concentrate  in  cities  which  modem 
populations  show.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  only  continent  which  we  can  bt 
sure  now  contains  a  larger  population  than  ever  before  ii 
Europe.  But  this  is  not  true  of  all  parts  of  Europe, 
Certainly  Greece,  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  and  Turkey 
in  Europe,  probably  Italy,  and  possibly  Spain,  have  con- 
tained  larger  populations  than  now,  and  this  may  bt 
likewise  true  of  Northwestern  and  parts  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

America  also  has  increased  in  population  daring  tba 
time  we  know  of  it;  but  tbis  increase  is  not  so  great  as  it 
popularly  supposed,  some  estimates  giving  to  Peru  alone 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  a  greater  population  tbaa 
now  exists  on  the  whole  continent  of  South  Americ*. 
And  all  the  indications  are  that  previous  to  the  discoveij 
the  population  of  America  had  been  declining.  Whit 
great  nations  have  run  their  course,  what  empires  harl 
arisen  and  fallen  in  "that  new  world  which  is  the 
we  can  only  imagine.  But  fragments  of  massive  ruini 
attest  a  grander pre-Incan  civilization;  amid  thetro] 
forests  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America  are  the  remai 
great  cities  forgotten  ere  the  Spanish  conquest;  Mexii 
Cortez  found  it,  showed  the  superimposition  of  bar 
upon  a  higher  social  development,  while  through  a 


•As  may  be  seen  from  the  map  In  H.   H.   Bancroft's  "Ml 
Races. "  the  Stale  of  Vera  Cruz  Is  not  one  of  those  parts  of 
noticeable  for  lla  antiquitiea.     Yel  Hugo  Fink,  of  Cordova, 
to  the  Smithsonian  lostltute  (Reports  1870),  says  there  is  h 
foot  in  the  whole  State  in  which  by  excavation  either  a  brok 
ob.sidian  knife  or  a  broken  piece  of  pottery  is  not  found;  that 
whole  country  Is  intersected  with  parallel  lines  of  stones  intended  I 
keep  the  earth  from  washing  away  in  the  rainy  season,  which  iho* 
that  even  the  very  poorest  land  was  put  into  requisition,  and  that  I 
lit  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  ancieDt  populalit 
was  at  least  as  dense  aa  it  is  at  present  in  the  most  populous  dii 
of  Europe. 
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part  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  are    scattered 

mounds  which  prove  a  once  relatively  dense  population, 

and  here   and  there,  as  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper 

mines,  are  traces  of  higher  arts  than  were  known  to  the 

Indians  with  whom  the  whites  came  in  contact. 

As  to  Africa  there  can  be  no  question.     Northern  Af- 

can  contain  but  a  fraction  of  the   population  that 

id  in  ancient  times;  the  Nile  Valley  once  held  an  enor- 

aly  greater  population  than  now,  while  south  of  the 

lara  there  is  nothing  to  show  increase  within  historic 

les,  and  widespread  depopulation  was  certainly  caused 

the  slave  trade. 

As  for  Asia,  which  even  now  contains  more  than  half 

tlie  human  race,  though  it  is  not  much  more  than  half 

II  densely  populated  as  Europe,  there  arc  indications 

tiiatboth  India  and  China  once  contained  larger  popula- 

tioDE  than  now,  while  that  great  breeding  ground  of  men 

from  which   issued  swarms  that  overran  both  countries 

Ud  sent  great  waves  of  people  rolling  upon    Europe, 

aott  have  been  once  far  more  populous.     But  the  most 

ked    change   is   in   Asia    Minor,    Syria,    Babylonia, 

lia,  and  in  short  that  vast  district  which  yielded  to 

the  conquering  arms  of  Alexander.     Where  were  once 

t  cities  and  teeming  populations  are  now   squalid 

iges  and  barren  wastes. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  among  all  the  theories 

tiikt  have  been  raised,  that  of  a  fixed  quantity  to  human 

life  on  this  earth  has  not  been  broached.     It  would  at 

Iea«t  better  accord  with  historical  facts  than  that  of  the 

oonstaut  tendency  of  population  to  outrun  subsistence. 

It  is  clear  that  population   has  here  ebbed  and  there 

flowed;  its    centers  have    changed;  new    nations    have 

arisen  and  old  nations  declined;  sparsely  settled  districts 

iiare  become  populous  and  populous  districts  have  lost 

their  population;  but  as  far  back  as  we  can  go  without 

Abandoning  ourselves  wholly  to  inference,  there  is  noth- 


ing  to  show  continuous  increase,  or  even  clearly  u 
show  au  aggregate  increase  from  time  to  time.  Th* 
advance  of  the  pioneers  of  peoples  has,  so  fur  as  we  ctt 
discern,  never  been  into  uninhabited  lands — their  march 
has  always  been  a  battle  with  some  other  people  pr* 
Tiously  in  poascssion;  behind  dim  empires  vaguer  ghosti 
of  empire  loom.  That  the  population  of  the  world  innit 
have  had  its  small  beginniiii^s  we  confidently  infer,  (or 
we  know  that  tiiere  was  a  geologic  era  when  human  lif« 
could  not  have  existed,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  mts 
sprang  up  all  at  once,  as  from  the  dragon  teeth  sowed  hj 
Cadmus;  yet  through  long  vistas,  where  history,  tradi- 
tion and  antiquities  shed  a  light  that  is  lost  in  faint  gliif 
mers,  we  may  discern  largo  populations.  And  durinj 
these  long  periods  the  principle  of  population  lias  nol 
been  strong  enough  fully  to  settle  the  world,  or  evenw 
far  as  we  can  clearly  see  materially  to  increase  its  nggn- 
gate  population.  Compared  with  its  capacities  to  sn^ 
port  hurnau  life  the  earth  as  a  whole  is  yet  most  Eparadjf 
populated. 

There  is  another  broad,  general  fact  wliich  cannot  fiul 
to  strike  any  one  who.  thinking  of  this  subject,  extend* 
his  view  beyond  modern  society.  Malthusianism  pred' 
icates  a  universal  law — that  the  natural  tendency  of  popti- 
lation  is  to  outrun  subsistence.  If  there  bo  such  a  1a*r 
it  must,  wherever  population  has  attained  a  certain 
density,  become  as  obvious  as  any  of  the  great  natural 
laws  which  have  been  everywhere  recognized.  Ilowril 
it,  then,  that  neither  in  classical  creeds  and  codes,  nor  ia 
those  of  the  Jews,  the  Egyptians,  the  Hindoos,  tin 
Chinese,  nor  any  of  the  peoples  who  have  lived  in  do* 
association  and  have  built  up  creeds  and  codes,  do  «• 
find  any  injunctions  to  the  practice  of  the  prudential 
restraints  of  Malthus;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  wia- 
dom  of  the  centuries,  the  religions  of  the  world,  have 
always  inculcated  ideas  of  civic  and  religious  duty  tlM 
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kry  reverse  of  those  which  the  current  political  econ- 
fcy  enjoins,  and  which  Annie  Beaant  is  now  trying  to 
ypniarize  in  England? 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  have  been 
cieties  in  whicli  the  community  guaranteed  to  every 
ember  employment  and  subsistence.  John  Stuart  Mill 
ys  (Book  II,  Chap.  XII,  Sec.  2),  that  to  do  this  with- 
it  state  regulatioi\  of  marriagps  and  births,  would  be  to 
roduce  a  state  of  general  misery  and  degradation. 
These  consequences,"  he  says,  "have  been  so  often  and 
I  clearly  pointed  out  by  authors  of  reputation  that 
Vorance  of  them  on  the  part  of  educated  persons  is  no 
mger  pardonable."  Yet  in  Sparta,  in  Peru,  in  Para- 
oay.  as  in  tl>e  industrial  communities  which  appear 
Imobt  everywhere  to  have  constituted  the  primitive 
picnltnral  organization,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
Itter  ignorance  of  these  dire  consequences  of  a  natural 
tndency. 

Besides  the  broad,  general  facts  I  havo  cited,  there  are 
iclis  of  common  knowledge  which  seem  utterly  inconsist- 
mtwitli  such  an  overpowering  tendency  to  multiplica- 
tion. If  the  tendency  to  reproduce  be  so  strong  as  Mal- 
Unuianism  supposes,  how  is  it  that  families  so  often  be- 
bome  extinct — families  in  which  want  is  unknown.'  IIow 
lit,  then,  that  when  every  premium  is  otTered  by  heredi- 
taij  titles  and  hereditary  possessions,  not  alone  to  the 
•rinciple  of  increase,  but  to  the  preservation  of  genea- 
ogical  knowledge  and  the  proving  up  of  descent,  tliat 
nsnch  an  aristocracy  as  that  of  England,  so  many  peer- 
Iges  should  lapse,  and  the  House  of  Lords  be  kept  up 
rorn  century  to  century  only  by  fresh  creations? 

For  the  solitary  example  of  a  family  that  has  survived 
Dj  great  lapse  of  time,  even  though  assured  of  subsist- 
Boe  and  honor,  we  must  go  to  unchangeable  China. 
be  descendants  of  Confucius  still  exist  there,  and  enjoy 
privileges  and  consideration,  forming,  in  fact. 
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the  only  hereditary  aristocracy.  On  the  presnmptinn 
that  population  tends  to  double  every  twenty-five  yean, 
they  should,  in  2,150  years  after  the  death  of  Confaciai, 
have  amounted  to  859,559,193,106,709,670,198,710,5a 
souls.  Instead  of  any  such  unimaginable  number,  the  d^ 
scendants  of  Confucius,  2,150  years  after  his  death,  in  thi 
reign  of  Kanghi,  numbered  11,000  males,  or  say  22,000 
souls.  This  is  quite  a  discrepancy,  and  is  the  more  strik- 
ing when  it  is  remembered  that  the  esteem  in  wbich  thii 
family  is  held  on  account  of  their  ancestor,  "the  .Mat 
Holy  Ancient  Teacher,"  has  prevented  the  operation  of 
the  positive  check,  while  the  maxims  of  Confucius  incnl- 
cate  anything  but  the  prudential  check. 

Yet,  it  may  be  said,  that  even  this  increase  is  a  grtti 
one.  Twenty-two  thousand  persons  descended  from  i 
single  pair  in  2,150  years  is  far  short  of  the  Malthusian 
rate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  suggestive  of  possible  ovV' 
crowding. 

But  consider.  Increase  of  descendants  does  not  shot 
increase  of  population.  It  could  only  do  this  when  iht 
breeding  was  in  and  in.  Smith  and  his  wife  have  a  loS 
and  daughter,  who  marry  respectively  some  one  eW* 
daughter  and  son,  and  each  have  two  children.  Smith 
and  his  wife  would  thus  have  four  grandchildren;  bol 
there  would  be  in  the  one  generation  no  greater  number 
than  in  the  other — each  child  would  have  four  grand 
parents.  And  supposing  this  process  wore  to  go  on,  tlM 
line  of  descent  might  constantly  spread  ont  into  hoB 
dreds,  thousands  and  millions;  but  in  each  generation  oi 
descendants  there  would  be  no  more  individuals  than  i: 
any  previous  generation  of  ancestors.  The  web  of  gentn^ 
ations  is  like  lattice-work  or  the  diagonal  threads  ill 
cloth.  Commencing  at  any  point  at  the  top,  the  eyefol' 
lows  lines  which  at  the  bottom  widely  diverge;  but  be 
ginning  at  any  point  at  the  bottom,  the  lines  diverge  il 
the  same  way  to  the  top.     Bow  many  children  a  mat 
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Sy  have  is  problematioal.  But  that  he  had  two  parents 
certain,  and  that  those  again  had  two  parents  each 
also  certain.  Follow  this  geometrical  progression 
rough  a  few  generations  and  see  if  it  does  not  lead  to 
Iqnite  as  "striking  consequences"  as  Mr.  Malthus'  peo- 
!^>ling  of  the  solar  systems. 

Bat  from  such  considerations  as  these  let  ns  advance 
to  8  more  definite  inquiry.  I  assert  that  the  cases  com- 
monly cited  as  instances  of  over-population  will  not  bear 
invejtigation.  India,  China,  and  Ireland  furnish  the 
•trongest  of  these  cases.  In  each  of  these  countries, 
large  numbers  have  perished  by  starvation  and  large 
classes  are  reduced  to  abject  misery  or  compelled  to 
emigrate.     But  is  this  really  due  to  over-population? 

Comparing  total  population  with  total  area,  India  and 
China  are  far  from  being  the  most  densely  populated 
countries  of  the  world.  According  to  the  estimates  of 
MM.  Behm  and  Wagner,  the  population  of  India  is  but 
132  to  the  square  mile  and  that  of  China  UD,  whereas 
Blxony  has  a  population  of  442  to  the  square  mile;  Bel- 
gium 441;  England  422;  the  Notlicrlands  aui;  Italy  234 
»nd  Japan  233.*  There  are  thus  in  both  countries  large 
ireas  unused  or  not  fully  used,  but  even  in  their  more 
densely  populated  districts  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
either  could  maintain  a  much  greater  population  in  a 
onch  higher  degree  of  comfort,  for  in  both  countries  is 
labor  applied  to  production  in  the  rudest  and  most  in- 
eficient  ways,  and  in  both  countries  great  natural  re- 
<oarces  are  wholly  neglected.     This  arises  from  no  innate 


'  *l  take  these  figures  from  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1878, 
petTisg  out  decimals.  MM.  Bohm  and  Wagner  put  the  population 
pf  China  »t  446,  .^(X), 000,  though  there  are  some  who  contend  that  tt 
doe*  not  exceed  150,000,000.  They  put  the  population  of  Hither 
pdiaat  206,225,580,  giving  132.30  to  the  square  mile;  of  Ceylon  at 
1405.287  or  97.3«  to  the  square  mile;  of  Further  India  at  31,018,063, 
p  87.94  to  the  square  mile.  They  estimate  the  population  of  the 
todd  at  1.877,000,000,  on  average  of  20.64  to  the  square  mile. 
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deficiency  in  the  people,  for  the  Hindoo,  as  oompArstife 
philology  has  shown,  is  of  oar  own  blood,  and  China  fot- 
■eased  s  high  degree  of  civilizatioa  and  the  rudiniooUof 
the  most  important  modern  inventions  when  our  ance»- 
tors  were  wandering  savages.  It  arises  from  the  torn 
which  the  social  organization  has  in  both  countries  iA<A, 
which  has  shackled  productive  power  and  robbed  iudu- 
try  of  its  reward. 

In  India  from  time  immemorial,  the  working  cImiC 
have  been  ground  down  by  exactions  and  oppressions  iat* 
a  condition  of  helpless  and  hopeless  degradation.    F< 
ages  and  ages  the  cultivator  of  the  soil   has  esteemed 
himself  happy  if,  of  his  produce,  the  extortion  of  the 
strong  hand  left  him  enough  to  support  life  and  farnid)^ 
seed;  capital  could  nowhere  ho  safel"  accumulafr^l  or  M* 
any  considerable  extent  be  used  to  assist  pro<luction;  aU 
wealth  that  could  be  wrung  from  the  people  was  in  tb 
possession  of  princes  who  were  little  better  than  roi 
chiefs  quartered  on  the  country,    or  in  that  of  tl 
farmers  or  favorites,  and  was  wasted  in  useless  or  W( 
than  useless  luxury,  while  religion,  sunken  into  an  eli 
orate  and  terrible  superstition,  tyrannized  over  the  mioA 
as  physical  force  did  over  the  bodies  of  men.     Und^ 
these  conditions,  the  only  arts  that  could  advance  wer« 
those  that  ministered  to  the  ostentation  a'ld  luxury  O' 
the  groat.     The  elephants  of  the  rajah  blazed  with  gol<l 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the  umbrellas  that  syiv 
bolized  his  regal  power  glittered  with  gems;  but  thoploi*" 
of  the  ryot  was  only  a  sharpened  stick.     Thola<lieso» 
the  rajah's  harem  wrapped  themselves  in  muslins  so  fin^ 
u  to  take  the  name  of  woven  wind,  but  the  tools  of  tb* 
artisan  were  of  the  poorest  and  rudest  description,  and 
commerce  could  only  be  carried  on,  as  it  were,  by  stealth. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  this  tyranny  and  insecurity 
produced  the  want  and  starvation  of  India;  and  not, 
according  to  Buckle,  tho  pressure  of  population  aj 
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robsistence  that  has  produced  the  want,  and  the  want  the 
tyranny.*  Says  the  Rev.  William  Teunant,  a  chaplain 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  writing  in 
1796,  two  years  before  the  publication  of  the  "Essay  on 
opulation:" 

"  When  we  reflect  upon  the  great  fertility  of  Hiodostan,  it  is 
imuiog  to  cnnsider  the  frequency  of  famine.  It  is  evidently  not 
owing  to  any  sterility  of  soil  or  climate;  the  evil  must  be  traced  to 
tonw  political  cause,  and  it  requires  but  little  penetration  to  discover 
It  ia  the  avarice  and  extortion  of  the  various  governments.  The 
great  spur  to  industry,  that  of  security,  is  taken  away.  Hence  no 
nu  raises  more  grain  than  is  barely  sufficient  for  himself,  and  the 
Int  unfavorable  season  produces  a  famine. 

"The  Mogul  government  at  no  period  offered  full  security  to  the 
Jtrioce,  still  less  to  liis  vassals;  and  to  peasants  the  most  scanty  pro- 
tection of  all.  It  was  a  continued  tissue  of  violence  and  insurrection, 
^»ichery  and  punishment,  under  which  neither  commerce  nor  the 
I  could  prosper,  nor  agriculture  asHume  the  appenrauce  of  a  sys- 
Ita  downfall  gave  rise  to  a  state  still  mure  iifflictive,  since 
chy  is  worse  than  misrule.  The  Mohammedan  government, 
cbed  an  it  was,  the  European  nations  have  not  the  merit  of  over- 
tuning.  It  fell  beneath  the  weight  of  its  own  corruption,  and  had 
•Inady  been  succeeded  by  the  multifarious  tyranny  of  petty  chiefs, 
vbote  right  to  govern  consisted  in  their  treason  to  the  state,  and 
whose  exactions  on  the  peasants  were  as  boundless  as  their  avarice. 
Tlie  rents  to  government  were,  and,  where  natives  rule,  still  are, 
levied  twice  a  year  by  a  mercileiis  banditti,  under  the  semblance  of 
Mnnny,  who  wantonly  destroy  or  carry  off  whatever  part  of  the 
produce  may  satisfy  their  caprice  or  satiate  their  avidity,  after  having 
liuiit«l  the  ill-fated  peasants  from  the  villages  to  the  woods.  Any 
Ulempt  of  the  peasants  to  defend  their  persons  or  property  williii) 
the  mud  walls  of  their  villages  only  calls  for  the  more  signal  vengr 
Mce  on  those  useful,  but   ill-fated  mortals.      Thoy  are  then   sur 

•History  of  Civilization.  Vol.  I,,  Chap.  3.  In  this  chapter 
Buckle  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  evidence  of  the  oppression  and 
degradation  of  the  people  of  India  from  the  most  remote  times,  a 
ooodition  which,  blinded  by  the  MBtthusiao  doctrine,  he  has  accepted 
•od  made  the  cornerstone  of  his  theory  of  the  development  of  civili 
xation,  be  attributes  to  the  ease  with  which  food  can  there  bo  pro 
dooed. 
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from  tb«  MaharrtU.  ud  the  palMMpiiii  of  the  Eaglkh  tjsTder  «• 

ofliB  euttod  Uirongh  daat  Tfllages  and  towna  that  the  report  of  bii 

■ppRMCb  bad  inids  dcMkia" 

Upoa  borron  that  Macanlay  thaa  bnt  toacbes,  the 
ririd  eloqunnce  of  Burke  throws  a  stronger  light — wbolv 
districts  surrendered  to  the  unrestrained  cnpidity  of  ths 
worst  of  human  kind,  poTerty-stricken  peasants  fiend- 
ishly tortured  to  compel  them  to  give  np  their  little 
boards,  and  once  populous  tracts  turned  into  deserts. 

lint  the  lawless  license  of  early  £nglish  rule  baa  been 
long  restrained.     To  all  that  vast  population  the  strong 
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hand  of  England  has  given  a  more  than  Roman  peace; 
the  just  principles  of  English  law  have  been  extended 
bysn  elaborate  system  of  codes  and  law  ofBcera  designed 
to  secure  to  the  humblest  of  these  abject  peoples  the 
rights  of  Anglo-Saxon  freemen;  the  whole  peninsula  has 
been  intersected  by  railways,  and  great  irrigation  works 
bare  been  constructed.  Yet,  with  increasing  frequency, 
famine  has  succeeded  famine,  raging  with  greater 
intensity  over  wider  areas. 

Is  not  this  a  demonstration  of  the  Malthuaian  theory? 
Does  it  not  show  that  no  matter  how  much  the  possibili- 
ties of  subsistence  are  increased,  population  still  con- 
tinues to  press  upon  it?  Does  it  not  show,  as  Malthas 
Contended,  that,  to  shut  up  the  sluices  by  which  super- 
abundant population  is  carried  oflf,  is  but  to  compel 
nature  to  open  new  ones,  and  that  unless  the  sources  of 
bnman  increase  are  checked  by  prudential  regulation, 
the  alternative  of   war  is  famine?    This  has   been  the 

(fodox  explanation.  But  the  truth,  as  may  bo  seen  in 
Ikcts  brought  forth  in  recent  discussions  of  Indian 
irj  in  the  English  periodicals,  is  that  these  famines, 
»hich  have  been,  and  are  now,  sweeping  away  their  mil- 
lioBS,  are  no  more  duo  to  the  pressure  of  population  upon 
the  natural  limits  of  subsistence  than  was  the  desolation 
ri^e  Carnatic  when  Uyder  All's  horsemen  burst  upon  it 
^■whirlwind  of  destruction. 

The  millions  of  India  have  bowed  their  nocks  beneath 
the  yokes  of  many  conquerors,  but  worst  of  all  is  the 
•teady,  grinding  weight  of  English  domination — a  weight 
»hich  ia  literally  crushing  millions  out  of  existence,  and, 
»i  thown  by  English  writers,  is  inevitably  tending  to  a 
moat  frightful  and  widespread  catastrophe.  Other  con- 
inerors  have  lived  in  the  land,  and,  though  bad  and 
iynujnouB  in  their  rule,  have  understood  and  been  un- 
lerstood  by  the  people;  but  India  now  is  like  a  great 
owned  by  an  absentee  and  alien  landlord.     A  most 
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expensive  military  and  civil  establiahment  is  kept  op, 
managed  and  officered  by  Englishmen  who  regard  Indii 
as  bat  a  place  of  temporary  exile;  and  an  enormous  sum, 
estimated  as  at  least  £20,000,000  annually,  raised  from  » 
population  where  laborers  are  in  many  places  glad  in 
good  times  to  work  for  Ijd.  to  4d.  a  day,  is  dramed 
away  to  England  in  the  shape  of  remittances,  peniiont, 
home  charges  of  the  government,  etc. — a  tribute  for 
which  there  is  no  return.  The  immense  sums  lavishvd 
on  railroads  have,  as  shown  by  the  returns,  been  econom- 
ically unproductive;  the  great  irrigation  works  are  for 
the  most  part  costly  failures.  In  large  parts  of  Indi« 
the  English,  in  their  desire  to  create  a  class  of  landed 
proprietors,  turned  over  the  soil  in  absolute  possession  to 
hereditary  tax-gatherers,  who  rack-rent  the  cultivatots 
most  mercilessly.  In  other  parts,  where  the  rent  is  still 
taken  by  the  State  in  the  shape  of  a  land  tax,  assessmeoti 
are  so  high,  and  taxes  are  collected  so  relentlessly,  as  to 
drive  the  ryots,  who  get  but  the  most  scanty  living ia 
good  seasons,  into  the  claws  of  money  lenders,  who  are, 
if  possible,  even  more  rapacious  than  the  zemindan. 
Upon  salt,  an  article  of  prime  necessity  everywhere,  sad' 
of  especial  necessity  whore  food  is  almost  exclusivel}' 
vegetable,  a  tax  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  per  cent,  il 
imposed,  so  that  its  various  industrial  uses  are  prohib* 
ited,  and  large  bodies  of  the  people  cannot  get  enough  t9 
keep  either  themselves  or  their  cattle  in  health.  Below 
the  English  officials  are  a  horde  of  native  employees  who 
oppress  and  extort.  The  effect  of  English  law,  with  ita 
rigid  rules,  and,  to  the  native,  mysterious  proceedings, 
has  been  but  to  put  a  potent  instrument  of  plunder  into 
the  hands  of  the  native  money  lenders,  from  whom  th4 
peasants  are  compelled  to  borrow  on  the  most  extrava* 
gant  terms  to  meet  their  taxes,  and  to  whom  they  ar< 
easily  induced  to  give  obligations  of  which  they  know 
not  the  meaning.     "We  do  not  care  for  the  people  of 
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India,"  writes  Florence  Nightingale,  with  what  seems 
like&Eob.  ''The  saddest  sight  to  bo  seen  in  the  East — 
nay,  probably  in  the  world — is  the  peasant  of  our  East- 
ern Empire."  And  she  goes  on  to  show  the  causes  of 
the  terrible  famines,  in  taxation  which  takes  from  the 
cultivators  the  very  means  of  cultivation,  and  the  actual 
ilayery  to  which  the  ryots  are  reduced  as  "the  conse- 
quences of  our  own  laws;"  producing  in  "the  most  fer- 
tile country  in  tlie  world,  a  grinding,  chronic  senii-star- 
vation  in  many  places  where  what  is  called  famine  does 
not  exist."*  "The  famines  whicli  have  been  devastating 
India,"  says  H.  M.  IIyndman,f  "are  in  the  main  finan- 
cial famines.  Men  and  women  cannot  get  food,  because 
they  cannot  save  the  money  to  buy  it.  Yet  we  are 
driven,  so  we  say,  to  tax  these  people  more."  And  he 
ihows  how,  even  from  famine  stricken  districts,  food  is 
fiported  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  how  the  whole  of 
India  is  subjected  to  a  steady  and  exhausting  drain, 
which,  combined  with  the  enormous  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, is  making  the  population  year  by  year  poorer. 
The  exports  of  India  consist  almost  exclusively  of  agri- 
cultural products.  For  at  least  one-third  of  these,  as 
Mr.  Hyndman   shows,  no  return  whatever  is  received; 

•MI«  Nightingale  (The  People  of  India,  in  "  Nineteenth  Century" 
inr  August,  1878)  gives  InBtancea,  which  she  says  represent  milliona 
((cuet.  of  the  state  of  peonage  to  which  the  cultivators  of  Southern 
India  hare  been  reduced  through  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Civil 
OouiU  to  the  frauds  and  oppressions  of  money  lenderH  and  minor 
aathe  officials.  "  Our  Civil  Courts  are  regarded  as  institutions  for 
eaabliog  the  rich  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  many  are  fain 
toaeek  a  refuge  from  their  jurisdiction  within  native  territory, "says 
Sir  David  Weddcrbum,  in  an  article  on  Protected  Princes  in  India, 
is  a  previous  (July)  number  of  the  same  magazine,  in  which  he  also 
fivei  a  native  State,  where  taxation  is  comparatively  light,  as  an 
iMaoce  of  the  most  prosperous  population  of  India. 

f8ee  articles  in  "Nineteenth  Century  "for  October,  1878,  and 
Jfaicb,  1879. 
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they  represent  tribute — remittances  made  by  Engli 
men  in  India,  or  expenses  of  the  English  branch  of  ii 
Indian  government.*  And  for  the  rest,  the  return  is  foi 
the  most  part  government  stores,  or  articles  of  comfoii 
and  luxury  used  by  the  English  masters  of  India.  H< 
shows  that  the  expenses  of  government  have  been  eoo 
mously  increased  under  Imperial  rule;  that  the  relent! 
taxation  of  a  population  so  miserably  poor  that 
masses  are  not  more  than  half  fed,  is  robbing  themj 
their  scanty  means  for  cultivating  the  soil;  that 
number  of  bullocks  (the  Indian  draft  animal)  is  deer 
ing,  and  the  scanty  implements  of  culture  being  given  nj 
to  money  lenders,  from  whom  "we,  a  business  people,  W 
forcing  the  cultivators  to  borrow  at  12,24,  60  percentj 
to  build  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  vast  pnbli 
works,  which  have  never  paid  nearly  five  per  cent.' 
Says  Mr.  Ilyndmau:  "The  truth  is  that  Indian  socii 
as  a  whole  has  been  frightfully  impoverished  under  ^ 
rule,  and  that  the  process  is  now  going  on  at  an  exc 
ingly  rapid  rate" — a  statement  which  cannot  be  dout 
in  view  of  the  facts  presented  not  only  by  such  wril 
as  I  have  referred  to,  but  by  Indian  officials  themselve 
The  very  efforts  made  by  the  government  to  alleviit 
famines  do,  by  the  increased  taxation  imposed,  bat  ii 
tonsify  and  extend  their  real  cause.  Although  in  th 
recent  famine  in  Southern  India  six  millions  of  peoph 
it  is  estimated,  perished  of  actual  starvation,  and  tb 
great  mass  of  those  who  survived  were  actually  Btrippec 


•  Prof.  Fawcctl,  In  a  recent  article  on  the  Proposed  Loana  to  Indl 
calls  attentions  to  such  items  as  £1,200  for  outfit  and  paasage  (rf 
member  of  the  Oovemor  Oeneral's  Council;  £8,4S0  for  «>atfll4 
pauage  of  Bishop*  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

f  Florence  Nightingale  says  100  per  cent,  is  common,  and 
then  the  cultivator  is  robbed  in  ways  which  she  iUustratea, 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  rates,  likeihoaeof  thepawnb 
•!«  not  interest  in  the  economic  sense  of  the  term. 
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|ji|fcthe  taxes  wero  not  remitted  and  the  salt  tax,  already 
l^libitory  to  the  great  bulk  of  these  poverty  stricken 
people,  was  increased  forty  percent.,  just  as  after  the  ter- 
rible Bengal  famine  in  1770  the  revenue  was  actually 
driven  up,  by  raising  assessments  upon  the  survivors  and 
rigorously  enforcing  collection. 

India  now,  as  in  India  in  past  times,  it  is  only  the 
.  superficial  view  that  can  attribute  want  and  starva- 
to  pressure  of  population  upon  the  ability  of  the 
to  produce  subsistence.  Could  the  cultivators 
En  their  little  capital — could  they  bo  released  from 
Idrain  which,  even  in  non-famine  years,  reduces  great 
Bes  of  them  to  a  scale  of  living  not  merely  below 
hat  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  sepoys,  but  what  Eng- 
I  humanity  gives  to  the  prisoners  in  the  jails— reviv- 
induatry,  assuming  more  productive  forms,  would 
loubtedly  suffice  to  keep  a  much  greater  population, 
tre  are  still  in  India  great  areas  uncultivated,  vast 
fceral  resources  untouched,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Dlation  of  India  does  not  reach,  as  within  historical 
i  it  never  has  reached,  the  real  limit  of  the  soil  to 
hi»h  subsistence,  or  even  the  point  where  this  power 
ns  to  decline  with  the  increasing  drafts  made  upon 
^The  real  cause  of  want  in  India  has  been,  and  yet  is, 
the  rapacity  of  man,  not  the  niggardliness  of  nature. 
taVhat  is  true  of  India  is  true  of  China.  Densely  popn- 
IMh  as  China  is  in  many  parts,  that  the  extreme  poverty 
o{  the  lower  classes  is  to  be  attributed  to  causes  similar 
V>  those  which  have  operated  in  India,  and  not  to  too 
ptit  population,  is  shown  by  many  facts.  Insecurity 
prevails,  production  goes  on  under  the  greatest  disad- 
Tanlages,  and  exchange  is  closely  fettered.  Where  the 
Mernment  is  a  succession  of  squeezings,  and  security 
apital  of  any  sort  must  be  purchased  of  a  mandarin; 
V^  shoulders  are  the  great  reliance  for  inland 
■    'jq;   where  the  junk  it  obliged  to  be  con- 
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atractod  so  as  to  unfit  it  for  a  sea-boat;  where  piracy  isi 
regular  trade,  and  robbers  often  march  in  regimenU, 
poverty  would  prevail  and  the  failure  of  a  crop  result  in 
famine,  no  matter  how  sparse  the  population.*  Th»» 
China  is  capable  of  supporting  a  much  greater  population 
is  shown  not  only  by  the  great  extent  of  uncultivated  land 
to  which  all  travelers  testify,  but  by  the  immense  un- 
worked  mineral  deposits  which  are  there  known  to  exirt. 
China,  fur  instance,  is  said  to  contain  the  largest »nd 
Unest  deposit  of  coal  yet  anywhere  discovered.  Hot 
mnch  the  working  of  these  ooal  beds  would  add  to  tht 
ability  to  support  a  greater  population,  may  readily  b« 
imagined.  Coal  is  not  food,  it  is  true;  but  its  production 
is  equivalent  to  the  production  of  food.  For,  nolonlj 
may  coal  be  exchanged  for  food,  as  is  done  in  all  mining 
districts,  but  the  force  evolved  by  its  consumption  may 
be  used  in  the  production  of  food,  or  may  set  labor  free 
for  the  production  of  food. 

Neither  in  India  nor  China,  therefore,  can  poverty  and 
starvation  be  charged  to  the  pressure  of  population 
against  subsistence.  It  is  not  dense  population,  but  the 
causes  which  prevent  social  organization  from  taking  it* 
natural  development  and  labor  from  securing  its  (all 
return,  that  keep  millions  just  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, and  every  now  and  again  force  millions  beyond  tt< 
That  the  Hindoo  laborer  thinks  himself  fortunate  to  get 
I  handful  of  rice,  that  the  Chinese  eat  rats  and  puppies, 
IS  00  more  due  to  the  pressure  of  population  than  it  i* 
due  to  the  pressure  of  population  that  the  Digger  Indians 
live  on  grasshoppers,  or  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Australia  eat  the  worms  found  in  rotten  wood. 

Let  me  be  understood.     I  do  not  mean  merely  to  say 
that  India  or  China  could,  with  a  more  highly  developed 


*  The  teat  of  recent  famine  in  China  wm  not  the  most  thickly 
■ettled  diatrlcta. 
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BTiliwition,  maintain  a  greater  population,  for  to  this 
aoj  Malthusian  would  agree.  Tho  Malthusiaa  doctrine 
does  not  deny  that  an  advance  in  the  productive  arts 
j  Tould  permit  a  greater  population  to  find  subsistence. 
I  Bat  the  Malthusian  theory  aHirms — and  this  is  its  essence 
—that,  whatever  be  tho  capacity  for  production,  the 
^itnral  tendency  of  population  is  to  come  up  with  it, 
Bi,  in  the  endeavor  to  press  beyond  it,  to  produce,  to 
^jethe  phrase  of  Malthus,  that  degree  of  vice  and  misery 
which  is  necessary  to  prevent  further  increase;  so  that  as 
productive  power  is  increased,  population  will  corre- 
ipondingly  increase,  and  in  a  little  time  produce  the 
ttme  results  as  before.  What  I  say  is  this:  that  nowhere 
is  there  any  instance  which  will  support  this  theory; 
that  nowhere  can  want  be  properly  attributed  to  the 
pressure  of  population  against  the  power  to  procure  sub- 
siitence  in  the  then  existing  degree  of  human  knowledge; 
tb«t  everywhere  the  vice  and  misery  attributed  to  over- 
population can  be  traced  to  the  warfare,  tyranny,  and 
oppression  which  prevent  knowledge  from  being  utilized 
nd  deny  the  security  essentia!  to  production.  The  rca- 
Mn  why  the  natural  increase  of  papulation  does  not  pro- 
duce want,  we  shall  come  to  hereafter.  The  fact  that  it 
hsinotyet  anywhere  done  so,  is  what  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with.  This  fact  is  obvious  with  regard  to  India 
«nd  China.  It  will  be  obvious,  too,  wherever  we  trace 
to  their  causes  the  results  which  on  superticial  view  are 
often  taken  to  proceed  from  over-population. 

Ireland,  of  all  European  countries,  furnishes  the  great 
•took  example  of  over-population.  Tho  extreme  poverty 
of  the  peasantry  and  the  low  rate  of  wages  there  prevail- 
ing, the  Irish  famine,  and  Irish  emigration,  are  con- 
BtMtly  referred  to  as  a  demonstration  of  the  Malthusian 
theory  worked  out  under  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world. 
I  doubt  if  a  more  striking  instance  can  bo  cited  of  the 
!  a  preaccepted  theory  to  blind  men  as  to  the 
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true  relations  of  facts.     The  trnth  is,  and  it  lies  on  tiM 
surface,  that  Ireland  has   never  yet   had    a  population 
irhich  the  natural  powers  of  the  country,  in  the  exittiof 
state  of  the  productive  arts,  could  not  have  maintaiocd 
in  ample  comfort.     At  the  period  of  her  greatest  popu- 
lation (1840-45)  Ireland  contained  something  overeigbt 
millions  of  people.     But  a  very  largo  proportion  of  thtn 
managed  merely  to  exist — lodging  in  miserable  cabioii 
clothed  with  miserable  rags,  and  with  but  potatoes  for 
their  staple  food.     When  the  potato  blight  came,  thcj 
died  by  thousands.     But  was  it  the  inability  of  the  soil 
to  support  so  large  a  population  that  compelled  so  many 
to  live  in  this  miserable  way,  and  exposed  them  to  star**- 
tion  on  the  failure  of  a  single  root  crop?    On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  same  remorseless  rapacity  that  robW 
the  Indian  ryot  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  left  him  to 
starve  where  nature  offered  plenty.     A  merciless  banditti 
of  tax-gatherers  did  not  march  through  the  land  plande^ 
ing  And  torturing,  but  the  laborer  was  just  as  effectnallj 
stripped  by  as  merciless  a  horde  of   landlords,  among 
whom  the  soil  had  been  divided  as  their  absolute  pouei- 
sion,  regardless  of  any  rights  of  those  who  lived  upon  it 
Consider  the  conditions  of   production   under  which 
this   eight   millions  managed  to  live  until   the  potato 
blight  came.     It  was  a  condition  to   which   the  word* 
used  by  Mr.  Tennant  in  reference  to  India  may  as  appro- 
priately be  applied — "the  great  spur  to  industry,  that  of 
security,    was  taken  away."      Cultivation  was  for  th< 
most  part  carried  on  by  tenants  at  will,  who,  even  if  thll 
rack-rents  which  they  were  forced  to  pay  had  permitted] 
them,  did  not  dare  to  make  improvements  which  would 
have  been  but  the  signal  for  an  increase  of  rent.     Laboi 
was  thus  applied  in  the  most   inefBcient   and  wasteful 
manner,   and  labor  was   dissipated   in   aimless   idleneat 
that,  with  any  security  for  its  fruits,  would  have  bee^ 
applied  unremittingly.     But  even  nnder  these  oondi 
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s,  it  18  a  matter  of  fact  that  Ireland  did  more  than 
lupport  eight  millions.  For  when  her  population  was  at 
iU  highest,  Ireland  was  a  food-exporting  country.  Even 
doringtbe  famine,  grain  and  meat  and  butter  and  cheese 
irere  carted  for  exportation  along  roads  lined  with  the 
sterTing  and  past  trenches  into  which  the  dead  were 
piled.  For  these  exports  of  food,  or  at  least  for  a  great 
part  of  them,  there  was  no  return.  So  far  as  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  concerhed,  the  food  thus  exported  might 
u  well  have  been  burned  up  or  thrown  into  the  sea,  or 
sever  produced.  It  went  not  as  an  exchange,  but  as  a 
tribute — to  pay  the  rent  of  absentee  landlords;  a  levy 
wrong  from  producers  by  those  who  in  no  wise  con- 
tributed to  production. 

Had  this  food  been  loft  to  those  who  raised  it;  had  the 
cnltivators  of  the  soil  been  permitted  to  retain  and  use 
tlie  capital  their  labor  produced;  had  security  stimulated 
indnstry  and  permitted  the  adoption  of  economical 
methods,  there  would  have  been  enough  to  support  in 
bounteous  comfort  the  largest  population  Ireland  ever 
bad,  and  the  potato  blight  might  have  come  and  gone 
without  stinting  a  single  human  being  of  a  full  meal. 
For  it  was  not  the  imprudence  "of  Irish  peasants,"  as 
English  economists  coldly  say,  which  induced  them  to 
make  the  potato  the  staple  of  their  food.  Irish  emi- 
grants, when  they  can  get  other  things,  do  not  live  upon 
the  potato,  and  certainly  in  the  United  States  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Irish  character,  in  endeavoring  to  lay  by 
Mmethingfor  a  rainy  day,  is  remarkable.  They  lived  on 
the  potato,  because  rack-rents  stripped  everything  else 
from  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  Ireland  have  never  been  fairly  attributable  to  over- 
popalalion. 

ifjCuIIocb,   writing  in  1838,    says,    in   Note  IV  ta 
"Wealth  of  Nations:" 


"The  wonderful  density  of  population  in  Ireland  ia  the  ImmediM 
caiue  of  the  abject  poverty  and  depressed  condition  of  the  gT<il 
bulk  of  the  people.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  il 
present  more  than  double  the  persons  in  Ireland  it  is,  with  its  enV 
ing  means  of  production,  able  either  fully  to  employ  or  to 
in  a  moderate  state  of  comfort." 


As  in  1841  the  population  of  Ireland  was  given 
S,n5,l24,  we  maj  set  it  down  in  1838  as  about  eiglil 
millions.  Tlitia,to  change  McCiilloch's  negative  intoU 
affirmative,  Ireland  would,  according  to  the  over-popn- 
lation  theory,  have  been  able  to  employ  fully  and  niuo< 
tain  in  a  moderate  state  of  comfort  something  less  tbu 
four  million  persons.  Now,  in  the  early  part  of  the  p» 
ceding  century,  when  Dean  Swift  wrote  his  "Mod«( 
Proposal,"  the  population  of  Ireland  \f  as  abont  two  mil< 
lions.  As  neither  the  means  nor  the  arts  of  production 
had  perceptibly  advanced  in  Ireland  during  the  intenril) 
then — if  the  abject  poverty  and  depressed  condition  oi 
the  Irish  people  in  1838  were  attributable  to  over-popul*' 
tion — there  should,  upon  McCulloch's  own  admissiody 
have  been  in  Ireland  in  1727  more  than  full  employment^ 
and  much  more  than  a  moderate  state  of  comfort,  foi 
the  whole  two  millions.  Yet,  instead  of  this  being  tbi 
case,  the  abject  poverty  and  depressed  condition  of  th« 
Irish  people  in  1727  were  such,  that,  with  burning,  bli» 
tering  irony.  Dean  Swift  proposed  to  relieve  surplol 
population  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  roasted  babies,  tai 
bringing  yearly  to  the  shambles,  as  dainty  food  fotj 
rich,  100,000  Irish  infantsl 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  been  looking  over 
literature  of  Irish  misery,  as  while  writing  this  chapter 
have  been  doing,  to  speak  in  decorous  terms  of  the  con 
placcnt  attribution  of  Irish  want  and  suffering  to  ovei 
population  which  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  works  c 
such  high-minded  men  as  Mill  and  Buckle.  I  know  < 
nothing  better  calculated  to  make  the  blood  boil  thi 
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the  cold  accounts  of  the  grasping,  grinding  tyranny  to 
which  the  Irish  people  have  been  subjected,  and  to 
which,  and  not  to  any  inability  of  the  land  to  support  its 
population,  Irish  pauperism  and  Irish  famine  are  to  be 
attributed;  and  were  it  not  for  the  enervating  effect 
which  the  history  of  the  world  proves  to  be  everywhere 
the  result  of  abject  poverty,  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist 
something  like  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  a  race  who, 
itong  by  such  wrongs,  have  only  occasionally  murdered 
I  landlord ! 

Whether  over-population  ever  did  cause  pauperism  and 
itvration,  may  be  an  open  question;  but  the  pauperism 
tnd  starvation  of  Ireland  can  no  more  be  attributed  to 
this  cause  than  can  the  slave  trade  be  attributed  to  the 
over-population  of  Africa,  or  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
^^m  to  the  inability  of  subsistence  to  keep  pace  with 
^Bpoduction.  Had  Ireland  been  by  nature  a  grove  of 
wianas  and  bread-fruit,  had  her  coasts  been  lined  by  the 
gQauo-deposits  of  the  Chinchas,  and  the  sun  of  lower 
latitudes  warmed  into  more  abundant  life  her  moist  soil, 
the  social  conditions  that  have  prevailed  there  would 
•till  have  brought  forth  poverty  and  starvation.  How 
ooald  there  fail  to  be  pauperism  and  famine  in  a  country 
where  rack-rents  wrested  from  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
all  the  produce  of  his  labor  except  just  enough  to  main- 
tain life  in  good  seasons;  where  tenure  at  will  forbade 
'oprovements  and  removed  incentive  to  any  but  the  most 
Wasteful  and  poverty-stricken  culture;  where  the  tenant 
dared  not  accumulate  capital,  even  if  he  could  get  it,  for 
'ear  the  landlord  would  demand  it  in  the  rent;  where  in 
fact  he  was  an  abject  slave,  who,  at  the  nod  of  a  human 
(•eing  like  himself,  might  at  any  time  be  driven  from  his 
miserable  mud  cabin,  a  houseless,  homeless,  starving 
wanderer,  forbidden  even  to  pluck  the  spontaneous  fraita 
of  the  earth,  or  to  trap  a  wild  hare  to  satisfy  bis  hunger? 
Ko  matter  how  sparse  the  population,  no  matter  what 
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the  natural  resonroes,  are  not  panperism  and  stanration 
neoessary  oonseqnenoes  in  a  land  where  the  prodneers  of 
wealth  are  compelled  to  work  nnder  conditions  which 
deprive  them  of  hope,  of  self -respect,  of  energy,  of  thrift; 
where  absentee  landlords  drain  away  without  return  at 
least  a  fourth  of  the  net  produce  of  the  soil,  and  when, 
besides  them,  a  starving  industry  must  support  resident 
landlords,  with  their  horses  and  hounds,  agents,  jobbers, 
middlemen  and  bailifFs,  an  alien  state  church  to  insnlt 
religions  prejudices,  and  an  army  of  policemen  and  nI- 
diers  to  overawe  and  hunt  down  any  opposition  to  tin 
iniquitous  system?  Is  it  not  impiety  far  worse  thu 
atheism  to  charge  upon  natural  laws  misery  so  caused? 

What  is  true  in  these  three  cases  will  be  found  upon 
examination  true  of  all  cases.  So  far  as  our  knowI> 
edge  of  facts  goes,  we  may  safely  deny  that  the  in- 
crease of  population  has  ever  yot  pressed  upon  subsiii 
ence  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  vice  and  misery;  tbtt 
increase  of  numbers  has  ever  yet  decreased  the  relatiTt 
production  of  food.  The  famines  of  India,  China,  and 
Ireland  can  no  more  be  credited  to  over-population  than 
the  famines  of  sparsely  populated  Brazil.  The  vice  and 
misery  that  come  of  want  can  no  more  be  attribntad 
to  the  niggardliness  of  Nature  than  can  the  six  mil* 
lions  slain  by  the  sword  of  Oenghis  Khan,  Tamerlane'i 
pyramid  of  skulls,  or  the  extermination  of  the  ancient 
Britons  or  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  W«it 
Indies. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INFERENCES   FROM    ANALOQi; 

we  turn  from  an  examination  of  the  facts  bronglit 
tti  in  illustration  of  the  Malthusian  theory  to  con- 
the  analogies  by  which  it  is  supported,  we  shall  find 
same  inconclusiveness. 
The  strength  of  the  reproductive  force  in  the  animal 
wd  vegetable  kingdoms — such  facts  as  that  a  single  pair 
of  salmon  might,  if  preserved  from  their  natural  enemies 
for  a  few  years,  fill  the  ocean;  that  a  pair  of  rabbits 
vonld,  under  the  same  circumstances,  soon  overrun  a 
oontinent;  that  many  plants  scatter  their  seeds  by  the 
hoDdred  fold,  and  some  insects  deposit  thousands  of 
•gg»;  and  that  everywhere  through  these  kingdoms  each 
ipeoies  constantly  tends  to  press,  and  when  not  limited 
bj  the  number  of  its  enemies,  evidently  does  press, 
■gainst  the  limits  of  subsistence — is  constantly  cited, 
^m  MalthuB  down  to  the  text-books  of  the  present  day, 
•iaiiowingthat  population  likewise  tends  to  press  against 
nbdHtence,  and,  when  unrestrained  by  other  means,  its 
Mtnral  increase  must  necessarily  result  in  such  low 
»»ge8  and  want,  or,  if  that  will  not  suffice,  and  the  in- 
crease still  goes  on,  in  such  actual  starvation,  as  wil}^ 
ktep  it  within  the  limits  of  subsistence. 

Bat  is  this  analogy  valid?    It  is  from  the  vegetable 

tod  animal  kingdoms  that  man's   food    is   drawn,  and 

lience  the  greater  strength  of  the  reproductive  force   in 

the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  than  in  man  simply 

ores  the  power  of  aubaiateuco  to  increase  faster  than 
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Jf  all  living  things,  man  ia  the  only  one  who  can  give 
ay  to  the  reproductive  forces,  more  powerful  than  his 
which  supply  him  with  food.     Beast,  insect,  bird, 
hd  fish  take  only  what  they  find.     Their  increase  is  at 
the  expense  of  their  food,  and  when  they  have  reached 
the  existing  limits  of  food,  their  food  must  increase  be- 
fore they  can  increase.     But  unlike  that  of  any  othei 
liTing  thing,  the  increase  of  man  involves  the  increase  of 
food.     If  bears   instead  of   men   had  been   shipped 
bm  Europe  to  the  North  American   continent,  there 
^old  now  be  no  more  bears  than  in  the  time  of  Colum- 
1,  and  possibly  fewer,  for  bear  food  would  not  have 
increased  nor  the  conditions  of  bear  life  extended, 
[the  bear  immigration,  but  probably  the  reverse.     But 
bin  the  limits  of  the  United  States  alone,  there  are 
forty-five  millions  of  men  where  then  there  were 
ilyafew  hundred  thousand,  and  yet  there  is  now  within 
»t  territory  much  more  food  per  capita  for  the  forty- 
I  millions  than  there  was  then  for  the  few  hundred 
Dusand.     It  is  not  the  increase  of  food  that  has  caused 
I  increase  of  men;  but  the  increase  of  men  that  has 
ought  about  the  increase  of  food.     There  is  more  food, 
Bply  because  there  are  more  men. 
lere  is  a  difference  between  the  animal  and  the  man. 
th  the  jay-hawk  and  the  man  eat  chickens,  but  the 
I  jay-hawks  the  fewer  chickens,  while  the  more  men 
more  chickens.     Both   the  seal  and   the   man   eat 
Don,  but  when  a  seal  takes  a  salmon  there  is  a  salmon 
less,  and  were  seals  to  increase  past  a  certain  point 
Bon  must  diminish;  while  by  placing  the  spawn  of  the 
Don  under  favorable  conditions  man  can  so  increase 
he  number  of  salmon  as  more  than  to  make  up  for  all  he 
Bay  take,  and  thus,  no  matter  how  much  men  may  in- 
crease, their  increase  need  never  outrun  the  supply  of 
Don. 
I  short,  while  all  through  the  vegetable  and  animal 
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kingdoms  the  limit  of  subsistence  ia  independent  of  tb« 
thing  subsisted,  with   man    the  limit  of   subsistence  ii. 
within  the  final  limits  of  earth,  air,  water,  and  sunshine, 
dependent  upon  man  himself.     And  this  being  the  case, 
the  analogy  which  it  is  sought  to  draw  between  the  lower 
forms  of  life  and  man  manifestly  fails.     While  vegetablei 
and  animals  do  press  against  the  limits  of  subsistence, 
man  cannot  press  against  the  limits  of  his  subsistence 
until  the  limits  of  the  globe  are  reached.     Observe,  this 
is  not  merely  true  of  the  whole,  but  of  all  the  parts.    As 
we  cannot  reduce  the  level  of  the  smalleet  bay  or  harbor 
without  reducing  the  level  not  merely  of  the  ocean  with 
which  it  communicates,  but  of  all  the  seas  and  oceans  of 
the  world,  so  the  limit  of  subsistence  in  any  particular 
place  is  not  the  physical  limit   of  that  place,  but  the 
physical  limit  of  the  globe.     Fifty  square  miles  of  soH 
will  in  the  present  state  of  the  productive  arts  yield  sub- 
sistence for  only  some  thousands  of  people,  but  on  th0 
fifty  square  miles  which  comprise  the  city  of  LondoO 
some  three  and  a  half  millions  of  people  are  maintained, 
and  subsistence  increases  as  population  increases.     So  fsf 
as  the  limit  of  subsistence  is  concerned,  London  raaygroir 
to  a  population  of  a  hundred  millions,  or  five  hundred 
millions,  or  a  thousand   millions,  for  she  draws  for  sub- 
sistence upon  the  whole  globe,  and  the  limit  which  sub- 
sistence sets  to  her  growth  in  population  is  the  limit  of 
the  globe  to  furnish  food  for  its  inhabitants. 

But  here  will  arise  another  idea  from  which  the  Mal- 
tbnsian  theory  derives  great  support — that  of  the  dimin- 
ishing productiveness  of  land.  As  conclusively  proving 
the  law  of  diminishing  productiveness  it  is  said  in  the 
current  treatises  that  were  it  not  true  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  land  yields  less  and  less  to  additional  applies* 
tions  of  labor  and  capital,  incresising  population  would 
not  cause  any  extension  of  cultivation,  but  that  all  the 
increased  supplies  needed  could  and  would   be  raised 
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inthont  taking  into  cultivation  any  fresh  ground.  Aa- 
lentto  thia  seems  to  involve  assent  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence  must  increase  with 
increasing  population. 

But  I  think  the  necessity  is  only  in  seeming.     If  the 
proposition  be  analyzed  it  will  be  seen   to  belong  to  a 
ds88  that  depend  for  validity  upon  an  implied  or  sug- 
gested qualification — a  truth  relatively,  which  taken  ab- 
loktely  becomes  a  non-truth.     For  that  man  cannot 
eihanat  or  lessen  the  powers  of  nature  follows  from  the 
indestructibility  of  matter  and  the  persistence  of  force. 
Hndnction   and   consumption  are  only  relative    terms. 
Hpesking    absolutely,    man   neither  produces  nor  con- 
Ksies.     The  whole  human  race,  were  they  to  labor  to 
infinity,  could  not  make  this  rolling  sphere  one  atom 
heavier  or  one  atom  lighter,  could  not  add  to  or  diminish 
by  one  iota  the  sum  of  the  forces  whose  everlasting  cir- 
cling produces  all  motion  and  sustains  all  life.     As  the 
water  that  we  take  from  the  ocean  must  again  return  to 
the  ocean,  so  the  food  wo  take  from  the  reservoirs  of 
nature  is,  from  the  moment  we  take  it,  on  its  way  back 
to  those  reservoirs.     What  we  draw  from  a  limited  ex- 
tent of  land  may  temporarily  reduce  the  productiveness 
of  that  land,  because  the  return  may  be  to  other  land,  or 
may  be  divided   between  that  land  and  other  land,  or, 
perhaps,  all  land;  but  this  possibility  lessens  with   in- 
creasing area,  and  ceases  when  the  whole  globe  is  con- 
ndered.     That  the  earth  could  maintain  a  thousand  bil- 
lions of  people  as  easily  as  a  thousand  millions  is  a  neces- 
sary deduction  from  the  manifest  truths  that,  at  least  so 
far  as  our  agency  is  concerned,   matter  is  eternal  and 
force  must   forever  continue  to  act.     Life  does  not  use 
op  the  forces  that  maintain  life.     We  come  into  the 
material  aniverse   bringing   nothing;   we   take  nohhing 
away  when    we   depart.     The   human   being,  physically 
lidered,  ia  but  a  transient  form  of  matter,  a  changing 
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mode  of  motion.  The  matter  remains  and  the  force 
persists.  Nothing  is  lessened,  nothing  is  weakened. 
And  from  this  it  follows  that  the  limit  to  the  popoUtioa 
of  the  globe  can  be  only  the  limit  of  space. 

Now  this  limitation  of  space — this  danger  that  the 
human  race  may  increase  beyond  the  possibility  of  finding 
elbow  room — is  so  far  off  as  to  have  for  us  no  more  prac- 
tical interest  than  the  recurrence  of  the  glacial  period  or 
the  final  extinguishment  of  the  sun.  Yet  remote  snd 
shadowy  as  it  is,  it  is  this  possibility  which  gives  to  the 
Malthusian  theory  its  apparently  self-evident  character. 
But  if  we  follow  it,  even  this  shadow  will  disappear. 
It,  also,  springs  from  a  false  analogy.  That  vegetable 
and  animal  life  tend  to  press  against  the  limits  of  space 
does  not  prove  the  same  tendency  in  human  life. 

Granted  that  man  is  only  a  more   highly  developed 
animal;  that  the  ring-tailed  monkey  is  a  distant  relatin 
who  has  gradually  developed  acrobatic  tendencies,  and 
the  bump-backed  whale  a  far-otf  connection  who  in  earlf 
life  took  to  the  sea — granted  that  back  of  these  be  is  kin 
to  the  vegetable,  and  is  still  subject  to  the  same  lawi  a* 
plants,  fishes,  birds,  and   beasts.     Yet  there  is  still  thi* 
difference  between  man  and  all  other  animals — he  is  the 
only  animal  whose  desires  increase  as  they  are  fed;  tb« 
only  animal  that  is  never  satisfied.     The  wants  of  every 
other  living  thing  are  uniform  and  fixed.     The  ox  of  tO' 
day  aspires  to  no  more  than  did   the  ox  when  man  first 
yoked  him.     The  sea  gull  of  the  English  Channel,  wh9 
poises  himself  above  the  swift  steamer,  wants  no  better 
food  or  lodging  than  the  gulls  who  circled  round  as  the 
keels  of  Caesar's  galleys  first  grated  on  a  British  beach. 
Of  all  that  nature  offers  them,  be  it  ever  so  abundant,  all 
living   things   save   man   can   take,  and   care  for,   only 
enough  to  supply  wants  which  are  definite  and  fixed. 
The  only  use  they  can  make  of  additional  supplies  ot 
additional  opportanities  is  to  multiply. 
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Bat  not  80  with  man.  No  sooner  are  hia  animal  wants 
utisfied  than  new  wants  arise.  Food  he  wants  first,  as 
does  the  beast;  shelter  next,  as  does  the  beast;  and  these 
given,  his  reproductive  instincts  assert  their  sway,  as  do 
those  of  the  beast.  But  here  man  and  beast  part  com- 
pany. The  beast  never  goes  further;  the  man  has  but 
set  hia  feet  on  the  first  step  of  an  infinite  progression — a 
progression  upon  which  the  beast  never  enters;  a  pro- 
gression away  from  and  above  the  beast. 

The  demand  for  quantity  once  satisfied,  he  seeks 
quility.  '  The  very  desires  that  he  has  in  common  with 
the  beast  become  extended,  refined,  exalted.  It  is  not 
merely  hunger,  but  taste,  that  seeks  gratification  in  food; 
in  clothes,  he  seeks  not  merely  comfort,  but  adornment; 
the  rude  shelter  becomes  a  house;  the  undiscriminating 
Kxual  attraction  begins  to  transmute  itself  into  subtile  in- 
Snences,  and  the  hard  and  common  stock  of  animal  life 
to  blossom  and  to  bloom  into  shapes  of  delicate  beauty. 
As  power  to  gratify  his  wants  increases,  so  does  aspira- 
tion grow.  Held  down  to  lower  levels  of  desire,  Lucullus 
»ill  sup  with  Lucullus;  twelve  boars  turn  on  spits  that 
Antony's  mouthful  of  meat  maybe  done  to  a  turn;  every 
kingdom  of  Nature  he  ransacked  to  add  to  Cleopatra's 
charms,  and  marble  colonnades  and  hanging  gardens  and 
ppamids  that  rival  the  hills  arise.  Passing  into  higher 
forms  of  desire,  th«t  which  slumbered  in  the  plant  and  fit- 
fully stirred  in  the  beast,  awakes  in  the  man.  The  eyes 
of  the  mind  are  opened,  and  he  longs  to  know.  Ho 
braves  the  scorching  heat  of  the  desert  and  the  icy  blasts 
of  the  polar  sea,  but  not  for  food;  he  watches  all  night, 
bnt  it  is  to  trace  the  circling  of  the  eternal  stars.  He 
■dditoil  to  toil,  to  gratify  a  hunger  no  animal  has  felt; 
to  assuage  a  thirst  no  beast  can  know. 

Out  apon  nature,  in  upon  himself,  back  through  the 
mists  that  shroud  the  past,  forward  into  the  darkness 
that  overhangs  the  f  utare,  turas  the  restless  desire  that 


arises  when  the  animal  wants  slumber  in  satisfaction 
Beneath  things,  he  seeks  the  law;  be  would  know  hoi 
the  globe  was  forged  and  the  stars  were  hung,  and  tno 
to  their  origins  the  springs  of  life.  And,  then,  as  tb 
man  develops  his  nobler  nature,  there  arises  the  desir 
higher  yet — the  passion  of  passions,  the  hope  of  hope»- 
the  desire  that  he,  even  he,  may  somehow  aid  in  makinj 
life  better  and  brighter,  in  destroying  want  and  sin,  mt 
row  and  shame.  He  masters  and  curbs  the  animal;  h 
turns  his  back  upon  the  feast  and  renounces  the  place  o 
power;  he  leaves  it  to  others  to  accumulate  wealth,  U 
gratify  pleasant  tastes,  to  bask  themselves  in  the  wan 
sunshine  of  the  brief  day.  Ho  works  for  those  he  nere 
saw  and  never  can  see;  for  a  fame,  or  maybe  but  fori 
scant  justice,  that  can  only  come  long  after  the  clod 
have  rattled  upon  his  coffin  lid.  Ho  toils  in  the  advance 
where  it  is  cold,  and  there  is  little  cheer  from  men,  an' 
the  stones  are  sharp  and  the  brambles  thick.  Amid  tb 
scoffs  of  the  present  and  the  sneers  that  stab  like  knivei 
he  builds  for  the  future;  he  cuts  the  trail  that  progreii 
ive  humanity  may  hereafter  broaden  into  a  highroac 
Into  higher,  grander  spheres  desire  mounts  and  beckom 
and  a  star  that  rises  in  the  east  leads  him  on.  Lo!  tl 
pulses  of  the  man  throb  with  the  yearnings  of  the  god- 
he  would  aid  in  the  process  of  the  suns! 

Is  not  the  gulf  too  wide  for  the  analogy  to  span?  Oil 
more  food,  open  fuller  conditions  of  life,  and  the  vegi 
table  or  animal  can  but  multiply;  the  man  will  develo] 
In  the  one  the  expansive  force  can  but  extend  existent 
in  new  numbers;  in  the  other,  it  will  inevitably  tend  1 
extend  existence  in  higher  forms  and  wider  power 
Han  is  an  animal;  but  he  is  an  animal  plus  somethii 
else.  He  is  the  mythic  earth-tree,  whose  roots  are  in  tt 
ground,  but  whose  topmost  branches  may  blossom  in  U 
heavens! 

Whichever  way  It  be  turned,  the  reasoning  by  vbic 
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this  theory  of  the  constant  tendency  of  population  to  | 

press  against  the  limits  of  subsistence  is  supported  shows 
an  unwarranted  assumption,  an  undistributed  middle,  as 
the  logicians  would  say.  Facts  do  not  warrant  it,  anal- 
ogy does  not  countenance  it.  It  is  a  pure  chimera  of 
the  imagination,  such  as  those  that  for  a  long  time  pre- 
wnted  men  from  recognizing  the  rotundity  and  motion 

the  earth.  It  is  just  such  a  theory  as  that  under- 
neath us  everything  not  fastened  to  the  earth  must  fall 
off;  as  that  a  ball  dropped  from  the  mast  of  a  ship  in 
motion  mnst  fall  behind  the  mast;  as  that  a  live  fish 
placed  in  a  vessel  full  of  water  will  displace  no  water. 
It  is  as  unfounded,  if  not  as  grotesque,  as  an  assumption 
»ecan  imagine  Adam  might  have  made  had  he  been  of 
»n  arithmetical  turn  of  mind  and  figured  on  the  growth 
of  his  first  biiby  from  the  rate  of  its  early  months.  From 
the  fact  that  at  birth  it  weighed  ten  pounds  and  in  eight 
months  thereafter  twenty  pounds,  he  might,  with  the 
arithmetical  knowledge  which  some  sages  have  supposed 

im  to  possess,  have  ciphered  out  a  result  quite  as  strik- 
ing as  that  of  Mr.  Maltbus;  namely,  that  by  the  time  it 
got  to  be  ten  years  old  it  would  be  as  heavy  as  an  ox,  at 
tveWe  as  heavy  as  an  elephant,  and  at  thirty  would 
»eigh  no  less  than  175,716,339,548  tons. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  ns  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  pressure  of  population  upon  subsist- 
ence than  there  was  for  Adam  to  worry  himself  about  the 
rapid  growth  of  his  baby.  So  far  as  an  inference  is 
really  warranted  by  facts  and  suggested  by  analogy,  it  is 
that  the  law  of  population  includes  such  beautiful  adap- 
Utions  as  investigation  has  already  shown  in  other 
natural  laws,  and  that  we  are  no  more  warranted  in  as- 
fuming  that  the  instinct  of  reproduction,  in  the  natural 
ilevelopnient  of  society,  tends  to  produce  misery  and  vice, 
than  we  should  be  in  assuming  that  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion must  hurl  the  moon  to  the  earth  and  the  earth  to  the 
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ann,  or  than  in  assuming  from  the  contraction  of  water 
with  reductions  of  temperature  down  to  thirty-two 
degrees  that  rivers  and  lakes  must  freeze  to  the  bottoo 
with  eyery  frost,  and  the  temperate  regions  of  earth  b« 
thus  rendered  uninhabitable  by  even  moderate  winten. 
That,  besides  the  positive  and  prudential  checks  of  Mai- 
thus,  there  is  a  third  check  which  comes  into  play  with 
the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  comfort  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect,  is  pointed  to  by  many  well-known 
facts.  The  proportion  of  births  is  notoriously  greater  in 
new  settlements,  where  the  struggle  with  nature  leavei 
little  opportunity  for  intellectual  life,  and  among  the 
poverty-bound  classes  of  older  countries,  who  in  th» 
midst  of  wealth  are  deprived  of  all  its  advantages  and  re- 
duced to  all  but  an  animal  existence,  than  it  is  among 
the  classes  to  whom  the  increase  of  wealth  has  brought 
independence,  leisure,  comfort,  and  a  fuller  and  moio 
varied  life.  This  fact,  long  ago  recognized  in  tbs 
homely  adage,  "a  rich  man  for  luck,  and  a  poor  man  for 
children,"  was  noted  by  Adam  Smith,  who  says  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  poor  half-starved  Highland  woman 
has  been  the  mother  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  chil 
dren,  and  is  everywhere  so  clearly  perceptible  that  it  * 
only  necessary  to  allude  to  it. 

If  the  real  law  of  population  is  thus  indicated,  as 
think  it  must  be,  then  the  tendency  to  increase,  instea' 
of  being  always  uniform,  is  strong  where  a  greater  popd 
lation  would  give  increased  comfort,  and  where  the  per 
petuity  of  the  race  is  threatened  by  the  mortality  in 
duced  by  adverse  conditions;  but  weakens  just  as  tbi 
higher  development  of  the  individual  becomes  possibli 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  race  is  assured.  In  othe 
words,  the  law  of  population  accords  with  and  is  subordi 
nate  to  the  law  of  intellectual  development,  and  an; 
danger  that  human  beings  may  be  brought  into  a  worli 
where  they  cannot  be  provided  for  arises  not  from  th 
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taces  of  nature,  but  from  social  mal-adjuatments 
a  the  midst  of  wealth  condemn  men  to  want.     The 

[f  this  will.  I  thinis,  be  conclusively  demonstrated 
after  having  cleared  the  ground,  we  trace  out  the 
,W8  of  social  growth.  But  it  would  disturb  the 
jl  order  of  the  argument  to  anticipate  them  now. 
kve  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  negative — in  ahow- 
hi  the  Malthusian  theory  is  not  proved  by  the  rea- 
j  by  which  it  is  supported — it  ie  enough  for  the 
»t.  In  the  next  chapter  I  propose  to  take  the 
ktive  and  show  that  it  is  disproved  by  facts. 


OHAPTBR  IV. 

DI8PB00F  OF  THE  XALTHUSIAK  THSOST. 

So  deeply  rooted  and  thoroughly  entwined  with  fhi 
reasonings  of  the  current  political  economy  is  this  doo- 
trine  that  increase  of  population  tends  to  reduce  wagM 
and  produce  poverty,  so  completely  does  it  harmonin 
with  many  popular  notions,  and  so  liable  is  it  to  recur  ia 
different  shapes,  that  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  idmI 
and  show  in  some  detail  the  insufficiency  of  the  argo* 
ments  by  which  it  is  supported,  before  bringing  it  to  d« 
test  of  facts;  for  the  general  acceptance  of  this  tbeoiy 
adds  a  most  striking  instance  to  the  many  which  the  bii* 
tory  of  thought  affords  of  how  easily  men  ignore  faoii 
when  blindfolded  by  a  preaccepted  theory. 

To  the  supreme  and  final  test  of  facts  we  can  easily 
bring  this  theory.  Manifestly  the  question  whether  in- 
crease of  population  necessarily  tends  to  reduce  wages 
and  cause  want,  is  simply  the  question  whether  it  tendi 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  wealth  that  can  be  produced  by 
a  given  amount  of  labor. 

This  is  what  the  current  doctrine  holds.  The  accepted 
theory  is,  that  the  more  that  is  required  from  nature  the 
less  generously  does  she  respond,  so  that  doubling  the 
application  of  labor  will  not  double  the  product;  and 
hence,  increase  of  population  must  tend  to  reduce  wage( 
and  deepen  poverty,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  Malthns,  mns 
result  in  vice  and  misery.  To  quote  the  language  o 
John  Stuart  Mill: 

"  A  greater  number  of  people  canoot,  in  any  given  state  of  dvO 
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Ion,  be  collectively  so  well  provided  for  aa  a  smaller.  The 
gardliDcss  of  nature,  not  the  injustice  of  society,  is  the  cause  of 
penalty  attached  to  over-population.  An  unjust  distribution  of 
Uth  does  not  aggravate  the  evil,  but,  at  most,  causes  it  be  some- 
»t  earlier  felt.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  all  mouths  which  the  In- 
ise  of  mankind  calls  into  existence  bring  with  them  bands.  The 
r  mouths  require  as  mtscb  food  as  the  old  ones,  and  the  bands  do 
produce  as  much.  If  all  instruments  of  production  were  held  in 
It  property  by  the  whole  people,  and  the  produce  divided  with 
feet  equality  among  them,  and  if  in  a  society  thus  constituted, 
.oitiy  were  as  energetic  and  Che  produce  as  ample  as  at  the  present 
>e,  there  would  be  enough  to  make  all  the  existing  population  ex- 
mcly  comfortable;  but  when  that  population  had  doubled  itself, 
with  existing  habits  of  the  people,  under  such  an  encouragement, 
lodoubtedly  would  in  little  mure  than  tw^cnty  years,  what  would 
CO  be  their  condition?  Unless  the  arts  of  production  were  in  the 
me  time  improved  in  an  almost  unexampled  degree,  the  inferior 
Hi  which  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  more  laborious  and  scantily 
nunerotive  cultivation  which  must  be  employed  on  the  superior 
Hi,  to  procure  food  for  so  much  larger  a  population,  would,  by  aa 
nperable  necessity,  render  every  individual  in  the  community 
orer  than  before.  If  the  population  continued  to  increase  at  the 
me  rate,  a  lime  would  soon  arrive  when  no  one  would  have  more 
la  mere  necessaries,  and,  soon  after,  a  time  when  no  one  would 
iTe  t  sutflciency  of  those,  and  the  further  increase  of  population 
Mild  be  arrested  by  death." * 

Bthis  I  deny.  I  assert  that  the  very  rereree  of  these 
ropositions  is  true.  I  assert  that  in  any  given  state  of 
Tilization  a  greater  number  of  people  can  collectively 
i  better  provided  for  than  a  smaller.  I  assert  that  the 
ijnstice  of  society,  not  the  niggardliness  of  nature,  is 
)e  cause  of  the  want  and  misery  which  the  current 
leory  attributes  to  over-population.  I  assert  that  the 
ev  mouths  which  an  increasing  population  calls  into 
tiitence  require  no  more  food  than  the  old  ones,  while 
be  bands  they  bring  with  them  can  in  the  natural  order 
{ tbingB  produce  more.  I  assert  that,  other  things  being 
qoal,  the  greater  the  population,  the  greater  the  com- 
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ttfi  which  «n  equitable  distribntion  of  wealth  wooM 
M«4|  lo  each  individual.  I  assert  that  in  a  state  of 
(HMMftllt;  the  natural  increase  of  population  would  con- 
MMkUjr  tc^nd  to  make  trery  individual  richer  instead  of 

I  thus  diRtinotly  join  issue,  and  submit  the  question  tt 
I  thw  t««t  of  facts. 

Hut  olisorvo  (for  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition  I  wiab 
U<  warn  the  reader  against  a  confusion  of  thought  thit 
li  olxfrvable  even  in  writers  of  great  reputation),  tbit 
lh«  question  of  fact  into  which  this  issue  resolves  itself  ii 
hi>l  in  what  stage  of  population  is  most  subsistence  pro* 
iluo«<if  but  inwhatstage  of  population  is  there  exbibitad 
Um  gT«at«8t  power  of  producing  wealth?  For  the  povet 
Ctt  {urodnoing  wealth  in  any  form  is  the  power  of  prodiM» 
lii£  subsistence — and  the  consumption  of  wealth  in 
form,  or  of  wealth-producing  power,  is  equivalent  to 
consumption  of  subsistence.  I  have,  for  instance, 
wouoy  in  my  pocket.  With  it  I  may  buy  either  fi 
oigan  or  jewelry  or  theater  tickets,  and  just  as  I  ez 
My  money  do  I  determine  labor  to  the  producti 
food,  of  cigars,  of  jewelry,  or  of  theatrical  repress 
tions.  A  set  of  diamonds  has  a  value  equal  to  so 
barrt'ls  of  flour — that  is  to  say.  it  takes  on  the  ave 
tnnoh  labor  to  produce  the  diamonds  as  it  would  to 
<)uo«  so  nuoh  flour.  If  I  load  my  wife  with  diamom 
is  as  much  an  exertion  of  subsistence-producing 
M  though  I  had  devoted  so  mnch  food  to  purposes 
«>«tontation.  If  I  keep  a  footman,  I  take  a  possible  plo*- 
man  from  the  plow.  The  breeding  and  maintenance  of 
a  raoo-hofM  require  o*t«  and  Ubor  which  would  suffios 
hit  the  brooding  and  maioUnMUM  of  many  work-bor«e(> 
The  deairuotion  of  wealth  involrpd  in  a  general  illumiDa* 
iUtn  or  the  firinf  of  a  salate  is  cqaiTalent  to  the  burning 
up  of  so  mneh  food;  th«  kecpwgota  regiment  of  sol 
dlars,  or  of  a  warship  and  her  crew,  is  the  diversion  W 
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nproductiye  uses  of  labor  that  could  prodnco  subsist- 

iBuce  for  many  thousands  of  people.     Thus  the  power  of 

,Dj  population  to  produce  the  necessaries  of  life  is  not 

measured  by  the  necessaries  of  life  actually  pro- 

,  but  by  the  expenditure  of  power  in  all  modes. 

There  is  no    necessity  for  abstract  reasoning.     Tbo 

I  is  one  of  simple  fact.     Does  the  relative  power 

icing  wealth  decrease  with  the  increase  of  popu- 

IltioD? 

The  facts  are  so  patent  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
»ttention  to  them.  We  have,  in  modern  times,  seen 
miny  communities  advance  in  population.  Have  they 
oot  at  the  same  time  advanced  even  more  rapidly  in 
wealth?  Wo  see  many  communities  still  increasing  in 
popolation.  Are  they  not  also  increasing  their  wealth 
liiU  (aster?  Is  there  any  doubt  that  while  England  has 
been  increasing  her  population  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
o»nt.  per  annum,  her  wealth  has  been  growing  in  still 
greater  proportion?  Is  it  not  true  that  while  the  popu 
lition  of  the  United  States  has  been  doubling  every 
twenty-nine*  years  her  wealth  has  been  doubling  at 
fflach  shorter  intervals?  Is  it  not  true  that  under  sim- 
ilar conditions — that  is  to  say,  among  communities  of 
Rinilar  people  in  a  similar  stage  of  civilization — the  most 
densely  populated  community  is  also  the  richest?  Are 
oot  the  more  densely  populated  Eastern  States  richer  in 
proportion  to  population  than  the  more  sparsely  popu- 
lated Western  or  Southern  States?  Is  not  England, 
where  population  is  even  denser  thLn  in  the  Eastern 
Sutea  of  the  Union,  also  richer  in  proportion?  Where 
will  you  find  wealth  devoted  with  the  most  lavishness  to 
BOD-prodnctive  use — costly  buildings,  fine  furniture,  lux- 
DhoQB  equipages,  statues,  pictures,  pleasure  gardens  and 
racbta?    Ib  it  not   where  population  is  densest  rather 
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than  where  it  is  sparsest?    Where  will  ;on  find  in  Ian 

proportion  those  whom  the  general  prodaction  suffica 

keep  without  productive  labor  on  their  part — men  of 

come  and  of  elegant  leisure,  thieres,  policemen,  met 

•enrants,  lawyers,  men  of  letters,  and  the  like?    Ig  in 

where  population  is  dense  TitWr  than  where  it  is  spar 

Whence  is  it  that  capitifl  iwarfliTWE  for  remuneratire 

Testment?    Is  it  not  from  deuaelrycyBlated  conntries 

sparsely  populated  MUiiiUliw*    flEtuaadiBogs  conclasin 

show  that  wealth  hfiiait&K^itmmjfgpiDaiion  is  dense 

that  the  prodnction  of  ^rwaltl.  «..>v^t»«ij  amount  of  lal 

increases  as  pc^ailtlani^MMHlc.   Stmm  things  are  i 

parent  whereT«r*^<8W>BH^.  (kite  aime  level 

civilisation,  the  mmp^Mf^t^^^^f^uaure  arts,  g( 
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fi^s  that  in  older  countries,  if  procured  at  all,  can  only 

E  procured  by  the  most  thorough  manuring  and  cuUi- 
tion.  In  early  California,  amid  this  profusion  of 
lure,  wages  and  interest  were  higher  than  anywhere 
Ise  in  the  world. 
This  virgin  profusion  of  nature  has  been  steadily  giv- 
ig  way  before  the  greater  and  greater  demands  which  an 
E 'easing  population  has  made  upon  it.  Poorer  and 
rer  diggings  have  been  worked,  until  now  no  dig- 
J8  worth  speaking  of  can  be  found,  and  gold  mining 
Hquires  much  capital,  large  skill,  and  elaborate  machiu- 
sry,  and  involves  great  risks.  "Ilorses  cost  money," 
cattle  bred  on  the  sage-brush  plains  of  Nevada  are 
ht  by  railroad  across  the  mountains  and-killed  in 
irrancisco  shambles,  while  farmers  are  beginning  to 
their  straw  and  look  for  manure,  and  land  is  in  cul- 
ion  which  will  hardly  yield  a  crop  three  years  oat 
r  without  irrigation.  At  the  same  time  wages  and 
ist  have  steadily  gone  down.  Many  men  are  now 
to  work  for  a  week  for  less  than  they  once  demanded 
ibr  the  day,  and  money  is  loaned  by  the  year  for  a  rate 
which  once  would  hardly  have  been  thought  extortionate 
ly  the  month.  Is  the  connection  between  the  reduced 
frodactiveness  of  nature  and  the  reduced  rate  of  wages 
that  of  cause  and  effect?  Is  it  true  that  wages  are  lower 
because  labor  yields  less  wealth?  On  the  contrary!  In- 
itesd  of  the  wealth-producing  power  of  labor  being  less 
in  California  in  1879  than  iu  1849,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  greater.  And,  it  seems  to  me,  that  no  one  who 
considers  how  enormously  during  those  years  the  efiici- 
«Dcy  of  labor  in  California  has  been  increased  by  roads, 
irharves,  flumes,  railroads,  steamboats,  telegraphs,  and 
tiwchinery  of  all  kinds;  by  a  closer  connection  with  the 
iHt  of  the  world ;  and  by  the  nnmberless  economies  rO' 
nltiDg  from  a  larger  population,  can  doubt  that  the 
ntura  which  labor  receives  from  nature  in  California  is 
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on  the  whole  mach  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  d»y«  o 
unexhausted  placers  and  virgin  soil — the  increase  in  tht 
power  of  the  human  factor  having  more  than  compen 
sated  for  the  decline  in  the  power  of  the  natural  factor. 
That  this  conclusion  is  the  correct  one  is  proved  by  mao; 
facts  which  show  that  the  consumption  of  wealth  is  nov 
much  greater,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  laborers, 
than  it  was  then.     Instead  of  a  population  composed  al 
most  exclusively  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  large  pro 
portion  of  women  and  children  are  now  supported, 
other  non-producers  have  increased  in  much  greater  ratio 
than   the   population;  luxury  has  grown  far  more  tbaa 
wages  have  fallen;  where  the  best  houses  were  cloth  and 
paper  shanties,  are  now   mansions  whose   magniScence 
rivals  European  palaces;  there  are  liveried  carriages  on 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco  and  pleasure  yachts  on  hei 
bay;  the  class  who  can  live  sumptuously  on  their  incomel 
has  steadily  grown;  there  are  rich   men  beside  whom  th( 
richest  of  the  earlier  years  would  seem  little  better  tl 
paupers — in  short,  there  are   on  every  hand   the  moi< 
striking  and  conclusive  evidences  that  the  produc^ 
and    coDsumption   of  wealth  have  increased  with 
greater  rapidity  than  the  increase  of  population,  and 
if  any  class  obtains  less  it  is  solely  because  of  the  gr( 
inequality  of  distribution. 

What  is  obvious  in  this  particular  instance  is  obviotu 
where  the  survey  is  extended.  The  richest  countriei 
are  not  those  where  nature  is  most  proline;  but  thoM 
where  labor  is  most  eflicient — not  Mexico,  but  Mass* 
chusetts;  not  Brazil,  but  England.  The  countries  whei 
population  is  densest  and  presses  hardest  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  nature,  are,  other  things  being  equal,  tbi 
countries  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the  prodaca 
can  be  devoted  to  luxury  and  the  support  of  non-pro- 
ducers, the  countries  where  oajiital  overflows,  the  coun* 
trief  that  upon  exigency,  such  as  war,  can  stand  lb 
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Bt  drain.  That  the  production  of  wealth  ronst,  in 
roportion  to  the  labor  employed,  be  greater  in  a  densely 
opulated  countrT  like  England  than  in  now  countries 
fbere  wages  and  interest  are  higher,  is  evident  from  the 
act  that,  though  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  popn- 
Mion  is  engaged  in  productive  labor,  a  much  larger  eur- 
ilus  is  available  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  supplying 
physical  needs.     In  a  new  country  the  whole  available 

of  the  community  is  devoted  to  production — there 


BO  well  man  who  does  not  do  productive  work  of  some 
and,  no  well  woman  exempt  from  household  tasks. 
There  are  no  paupers  or  beggars,  no  idle  rich,  no  class 
vhose  labor  is  devoted  to  ministering  to  the  convenience 
caprice  of  the  rich,  no  purely  literary  or  scientific 
diss,  no  criminal  class  who  live  by  preying  upon  society, 
loUrgo  class  maintained  to  guard  society  against  them. 
Yet  with  the  whole  force  of  the  community  thus  devoted 
teprodnction,  no  such  consumption  of  wealth  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  population  takes  place,  or  can  be 
•Horded,  as  goes  on  in  the  old  country;  for,  though  the 
•Aodition  of  the  lowest  class  is  better,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  cannot  get  a  living,  there  is  no  one  who  gets  much 
Oore— few  or  none  who  can  live  in  anything  like  what 
woQJd  bo  called  luxury,  or  even  comfort,  in  the  older 
ooanlry.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  older  country  the 
'lion  of  wealth  in  proportion  to  population  is 
.-,  although  the  proportion  of  labor  devoted  to  the 
production  of  wealth  is  less — or  that  fewer  laborers  pro- 
re  wealth;  for  wealth  must  be  produced  before  it 
ijnsumed. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  the  superior  wealth  of 
older  conntries  is  due  not  to  superior  productive  power, 
)Dt  to  the  accumulations  of  wealth  which  the  new  country 

II  not  jot  had  time  to  make. 

It  will  be  well  for  a  moment  to  consider  this  idea  of 
Kumulatad  wealth.    The  truth  is,  that  wealth  can  be 
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accumulated  but  to  a  slight  degree,  and  that  commnnitiii 
really  live,  as  the  vast  majority  of  iodividuals  live, 
hand  to  mouth.  Wealth  will  not  bear  much  accum 
tion;  except  in  a  few  unimportant  forms  it  will  not  keep. 
The  matter  of  the  universe,  which,  when  worked  up  br 
labor  into  desirable  forms,  constitutes  wealth,  is  con- 
stantly tending  back  to  its  original  state.  8ome  formi 
of  wealth  will  last  for  a  few  hours,  some  for  a  few  days, 
some  for  a  few  months,  some  for  a  few  years;  and  there 
are  very  few  forms  of  wealth  that  can  be  passed  from  one 
generation  to  another.  Take  wealth  in  some  of  its  most 
useful  and  permanent  forms — ships,  houses,  railwaji, 
machinery.  Unless  labor  is  constantly  exerted  in  pre- 
serving and  renewing  them,  they  will  almost  immcdiatelj 
become  useless.  Stop  labor  in  any  community,  and 
wealth  would  vanish  almost  as  the  jet  of  a  fountain 
vanishes  when  the  flow  of  water  is  shut  off.  Let  labor 
again  exert  itself,  and  wealth  will  almost  as  immediately 
reappear.  This  has  been  long  noticed  where  war  or 
other  calamity  has  swept  away  wealth,  leaving  population 
unimpaired.  There  is  not  less  wealth  in  London  lo-(l»y 
because  ftf  the  great  fire  of  1666;  nor  yet  is  there  l«i 
wealth  in  Chicago  because  of  the  great  fire  of  1870.  On 
those  fire-swept  acres  have  arisen,  under  the  hand  of 
labor,  more  magnificent  buildings,  filled  with  greater 
stocks  of  goods;  and  the  stranger  who,  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  the  city,  passes  along  those  stately  avenne< 
would  not  dream  that  a  few  years  ago  all  lay  so  black  and 
bare.  The  same  principle — that  wealth  is  constantly  re- 
created— is  obvious  in  every  new  city.  Given  the  same 
population  and  the  same  efficiency  of  labor,  and  the  town 
of  yesterday  will  possess  and  enjoy  as  much  as  the  town 
founded  by  the  Romans.  No  one  who  has  seen  Mel- 
bourne or  San  Francisco  can  doubt  that  if  the  population 
of  England  were  transported  to  New  Zealand,  leaving  all 
accumulated  wealth  behind,  New  Zealand  would  soon  b« 
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tt  rich  as  England  is  now;  or,  conversely,  that  if  the 
popnlation  of  England  were  reduced  to  the  sparaeness  of 
the  present  population  of  New  Zealand,  in  spite  of  accu- 
mulated wealth,  they  would  soon  be  as  poor.  Accumu- 
lated wealth  seems  to  play  just  about  such  a  part  in  rela- 
tion to  the  social  organism  as  accumulated  nutriment 
does  to  the  physical  organism.  Some  accumulated  wealth 
ii  necessary,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  may  be  drawn 
opoD  in  exigencies;  but  the  wealth  produced  by  past  gen- 
erations can  no  more  account  for  the  consumption  of 
the  present  than  the  dinners  he  ate  last  year  can  supply  a 
man  with  present  strength. 

Bat  without  these  considerations,  which  I  allude  to 
more  for  their  general  than  for  their  special  bearing,  it 
iieyident  that  superior  accumulations  of  wealth  can  ac- 
count for  greater  consumption  of  wealth  only  in  cases  where 
accnnaulated  wealth  is  decreasing,  and  that  wherever  the 
Tolume  of  accumulated  wealth  is  maintained,  and  even 
more  obviously  where  it  is  increasing,  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  wealth  must  imply  a  greater  production  of 
wealth.  Now,  whether  we  compare  different  communi- 
ties with  each  other,  or  the  same  community  at  different 
times,  it  is  obvious  that  the  progressive  state,  which  is 
marked  by  increase  of  population,  is  also  marked  by  an 
increased  consumption  and  an  increased  accumulation  of 
wealth,  not  merely  in  the  aggregate,  but  per  capita. 
And  hence,  increase  of  population,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
anywhere  gone,  does  not  mean  a  reduction,  but  an  in- 
crease in  the  average  production  of  wealth. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  For,  even  if  the 
increase  of  population  does  reduce  the  power  of  the 
natural  factor  of  wealth,  by  compelling  a  resort  to  poorer 

t,  etc,  it  yet  so  vastly  increases  the  power  of   the 
ui  factor    as  more    than  to    compensate.     Twenty 
working  together  will,  where  nature  is  niggardly, 
todnce  more  than  twenty  times  the  wealth  that  one  mar 
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can  produce  where  nature  ia  most  bountiful.  The  denser 
the  population  the  more  minute  becomes  the  eubdivigion 
of  labor,  the  greater  the  economies  of  production  and 
distribution,  and,  hence,  the  very  reverse  of  the  Maltha- 
sian  doctrine  is  true;  and,  within  the  limits  in  which  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  increase  would  still  go  on,  in  anj 
given  state  of  civilization  a  greater  number  of  people  can 
produce  a  larger  proportionate  amount  of  wealth,  and 
more  fully  supply  their  wants,  than  can  a  smaller 
number. 

Look  simply  at  the  facts.  Can  anything  be  clearer 
than  that  the  cause  of  the  poverty  which  festers  in  the 
centers  of  civilization  is  not  in  the  weakness  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces?  In  countries  where  poverty  is  deepest, 
the  forces  of  production  are  evidently  strong  enough,  if 
fully  employed,  to  provide  for  the  lowest  not  merelj 
comfort  but  luxury.  The  industrial  paralysis,  the  com- 
mercial depression  which  curses  the  civilized  world  to-<l«T, 
evidently  springs  from  no  lack  of  productive  power. 
Whatever  be  the  trouble,  it  is  clearly  not  in  the  want  of 
ability  to  produce  wealth. 

It  is  this  very  fact — that  want  appears  where  prodoc- 
tive  power  is  greatest  and  the  production  of  wealth  i^ 
largest — that  constitutes  the  enigma  which  perplexes  the 
civilized   world,   and  which  we  are  trying  to   unn»»«I- 
Evidently  the  Malthusian  theory,  which  attributes  want 
to  the  decrease  of  productive  power,  will  not  explain  it- 
That  theory  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  facts.    I' 
is  really  a  gratuitous  attribution  to  the  laws  of  God  o' 
results  which,  even  from  this  examination,  we  may  inf«*" 
really  spring  from  the  mal-adjustments  of  men — an  infe'* 
ence  which,  as  we  proceed,  will  become  a  demonstration- 
For  we  have  yet  to  tind  what  does  produce  poverty  ain>^ 
advancing  wealth. 
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The  machinea  that  arc  flrat  inTented  to  perform  any  partlcultf 
moYemcot  are  always  the  most  complex,  aoil  succeeding  aitiitt 
generally  discover  that  irlth  fewer  wheels,  with  fewer  principles  o( 
motion  than  bad  originally  been  employed,  the  same  effects  may  b* 
more  easily  produced.     The  first  philosophical  systems,  in  the  SUM 
manner,  are  always  the  most  complex,  and  a  particular  connecting 
chain,  or  principle,  is  generally  thought  necessary  to  unite  every  two 
seemingly  disjointed  appearances;  but  it  often  happens  that  ooa 
great  connecting  principle  is  afterward  found  to  be  sufBcient  to  bind 
together  all  the  discordant  phenomena  that  occur  in  a  whole  spocljtj 
of  things. — Adam  Smith,  K»*ay  on  t?ie  PrincipUt  which  Lead  i 
ZHreel   Philo$ophieal   Inquirit*,  <u   lUuttrated   bg  Iht  Hub 
AMtTorwmy. 


CHAPTER  I. 

filE   INQUIRY    NARROWED    TO    THE     LAW8  OF     I>I8TRIBU- 
TIOX — THE   NECESSARY   RELATION   OF  THESE   LAWS. 

The  preceding  examination  has,  I  think,  conclusively 
ihown  that  the  explanation  currently  given,  in  the  name 
of  political  economy,  of  the  problem  we  are  attempting 
to  solve,  is  no  explanation  at  all. 

That  with  material  progress  wages  fail  to  increase,  but 
nther  tend  to  decrease,  cannot  be  explained  by  the  theory 
that  the  increase  of  laborers  constantly  tends  to  divide 
into  smaller  portions  the  capital  sum  from  which  wages 
are  paid.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  wages  do  not  come  from 
capital,  but  are  the  direct  produce  of  labor.  Each  pro- 
ductive laborer,  as  ho  works,  creates  his  wages,  and  with 
every  additional  laborer  there  is  an  addition  to  the  true 
wages  fund — an  addition  to  the  common  stock  of  wealth, 
which,  generally  speaking,  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  amount  he  draws  in  wages. 

Nor,  yet,  can  it  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  nature 
yields  less  to  the  increasing  drafts  which  an  increasing 
population  make  upon  her;  for  the  increased  efficiency 
of  labor  makes  the  progressive  state  a  state  of  continually 
increasing  production  per  capita,  and  the  countries  of 
densest  population,  other  things  being  equal,  are  always 
the  countries  of  greatest  wealth. 

So  far,  we  have  only  increased  the  perplexities  of  the 
problem.  We  have  overthrown  a  theory  which  did,  in 
some  sort  of  fashion,  explain  existing  facts;  but  in  doing 
BO  have  only  made  existing  facts  seem  more  inexplicable. 
It  is  as  though,  while  the  Ptolemaic  theory  was  yet  in 
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its  strength,  it  had  been  proved  simply  that  the  sun  and 
stars  do  not  revolve  about  the  earth.  The  phenomena 
of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  apparent  motion  of  tbe 
celestial  bodies,  would  yet  remain  unexplained,  inevitablj 
to  reinstate  the  old  tlicory  unless  a  better  one  took 
its  place.  Our  reasoning  has  led  ns  to  the  conclusion 
that  each  productive  laborer  produces  his  own  wages,  »Dd 
that  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  should  incresse 
the  wages  of  each;  whereas,  the  apparent  facts  are  that 
there  are  many  laborers  who  cannot  obtain  remuneratiTe 
employment,  and  that  increase  in  the  number  of  laboren 
brings  diminution  of  wages.  We  have,  in  short,  proted 
that  wages  ought  to  be  highest  where  in  reality  they  are 
lowest. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  doing  this  we  have  made  some 
progress.  Next  to  finding  what  we  look  for,  istodiS' 
cover  where  it  is  useless  to  look.  We  hav'fi  at  least  nar- 
rowed the  field  of  inquiry.  For  this,  at  least,  is  now 
clear — that  the  cause  which,  in  spite  of  the  enorinoni 
increase  of  productive  power,  confines  the  great  body  ol 
producers  to  the  least  share  of  the  product  upon  which 
they  will  consent  to  live,  is  not  the  limitation  of  capital, 
nor  yet  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  nature  which 
respond  to  labor.  As  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  found  in 
the  laws  which  bound  the  production  of  wealth,  it  most 
bo  sought  in  the  laws  which  govern  distribution.  To 
them  let  ua  turn. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  review  in  its  main  branches  tb0 
whole  subject  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  To  discovef 
the  cause  which,  as  population  increases  and  the  produc 
tive  arts  advance,  deepens  the  poverty  of  the  lowe»* 
class,  we  must  find  the  law  which  determines  what  pai^ 
of  the  produce  is  distributed  to  labor  as  wages.  To  fm< 
the  law  of  wages,  or  at  least  to  make  sure  when  we  ha** 
found  it,  we  must  also  determine  tbe  laws  which  fix  tb 
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part  of  the  produce  which  goes  to  capital  and  the  part 
which  goes  to  land  owners,  for  as  land,  labor,  and  capital 
join  in  producing  wealth,  it  is  between  these  three  that 
the  produce  must  be  divided.  What  is  meant  by  the 
produce  or  production  of  a  conimunity  is  the  sum  of  the 
wealth  produced  by  tliat  community — the  general  fund 
from  which,  as  long  as  previously  existing  stock  is  not 
lessened,  all  consumption  must  be  met  and  all  revenues 
drawn.  As  I  have  already  explained,  production  does 
not  merely  mean  the  making  of  things,  but  includoa  the 
increase  of  value  gained  by  transporting  or  exchanging 
things.  There  is  a  produce  of  wealth  in  a  purely  com- 
mercial community,  as  there  is  in  a  purely  agricultural 
or  manufacturing  community;  and  in  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  others,  some  part  of  this  produce  will  go  to  capital, 
some  part  to  labor,  and  some  part,  if  land  have  any  value, 
to  the  owners  of  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  portion  of 
the  wealth  produced  is  constantly  going  to  the  replace- 
ment of  capital,  which  is  constantly  consumed  and  con- 
stantly replaced.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  this  into 
account,  as  it  is  elimitiated  by  considering  capital  as 
continuous,  which,  in  speaking  or  thinking  of  it,  we 
habitually  do.  When  we  speak  of  the  produce,  we  mean, 
therefore,  that  part  of  the  wealth  produced  abiove  what  is 
necessary  to  replace  the  capital  consumed  in  production; 
and  when  we  speak  of  interest,  or  the  return  to  capital, 
we  mean  what  goes  to  capital  after  its  replacement  or 
maintenance. 

It  is,  further,  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  every  commu- 
nity which  has  passed  the  most  primitive  stage  some 
portion  of  the  produce  is  taken  in  taxation  and  con- 
•umed  by  government.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  in  seek- 
ing the  laws  of  distribution,  to  take  this  into  considera- 
tion. We  may  consider  taxation  either  as  not  existing, 
or  as  by  so  much  reducing  the  produce.  And  so,  too,  of 
what  is  taken  from  the  produce  by  certain  forms  of  mon- 
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opoly,  which  will  be  considered  in  a  snbsequent  onapter 
(Gbap.  IV),  and  which  exercise  powers  analogons  to  Ui- 
ation.  After  we  have  discovered  the  laws  of  distribntion 
we  can  then  see  what  bearing,  if  any,  taxation  has  apoD 
them. 

We  must  discover  these  laws  of  distribution  for  cor- 
selves — or,  at  least,  two  out  of  the  three.  For,  that  the; 
are  not,  at  least  as  a  whole,  correctly  apprehended  by  the 
current  political  economy,  may  be  seen,  irrespective  of 
our  preceding  examination  of  one  of  them,  in  any  of 
the  standard  treatises. 

This  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  terminol- 
ogy employed. 

In  all  politico-economic  works  we  are  told  that  the 
three  factors  in  production  are  land,  labor,  and  capital, 
and  that  the  whole  produce  is  primarily  distributed  ioto 
three  corresponding  parts.  Three  terms,  therefore,  ire 
needed,  each  of  which  shall  clearly  express  one  of  these 
parts  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Rent,  as  defined, 
clearly  enough  expresses  the  first  of  these  parts — tb»t 
which  goes  to  the  owners  of  land.  Wages,  as  defined, 
clearly  enough  expresses  the  second — that  part  which 
constitutes  the  return  to  labor.  But  as  to  the  thinl 
term — that  which  should  express  the  return  to  capital- 
there  is  in  the  standard  works  a  most  puzzling  ambiguity 
and  confusion. 

Of  words  in  common  use,  that  which  comes  nearest  to 
exclusively  expressing  the  idea  of  return  for  the  use  o^ 
capital,  is  interest,  which,  as  commonly  used,  implio' 
the  return  for  the  use  of  capital,  exclusive  of  any  labof 
in  its  use  or  management,  and  exclusive  of  any  risk,  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  involved  in  the  security.  The  woril 
profits,  as  commonly  used,  is  almost  synonymous  wills 
revenue;  it  means  a  gain,  an  amount  received  in  excess 
of  an  amount  expended,  and  frequently  includes  receipts 
that  are  properly  rent;  while  it  nearly  always  includotf 


which  aro  properly  wages,  as  well  as  compcnsa- 

a  the  risk  peculiar  to  the  various  uses  of  capital. 

(  extreme  violence  is  done  to  the  meaning  of  the 

cannot,  therefore,  be  used  in  political  economy 

y  that  share  of  the  produce  which  goes  to  capi- 

loutradistinction  to  those  parts  which  go  to  labor 

and  owners. 

all  this  is  recognized  in  the  standard  works  on 
economy.  Adam  Smith  well  illustrates  how 
ind  compensation  for  risk  largely  enter  into  prof- 
inting  out  how  the  large  profits  of  apothecaries 
lall  retail  dealers  are  in  reality  wages  for  their 
ttod  not  interest  on  their  capital;  and  how  the 
iffofits  sometimes  made  in  risky  businesses,  such  as 
ling  and  the  lumber  trade,  are  really  but  compen- 
I  for  risk,  which,  in  the  long  run,  reduce  the 
I  to  capital  so  used  to  the  ordinary,  or  below  the 
rate.  Similar  illustrations  are  given  in  most  of 
quent  works,  where  profit  is  formally  defined  in 
on  sense,  with,  perhaps,  the  exclusion  of  rent. 
hese  works,  the  reader  is  told  that  profits  are 
of  three  elements — wages  of  superintendence, 
bsation  for  risk,  and  interest,  or  the  return  for  the 
capital. 

I,  neither  in  its  common  meaning  nor  in  the  mcan- 
pressly  assigned  to  it  in  the  current  political  econ- 
lan  profits  have  any  place  in  the  discussion  of  the 
lotion  of  wealth  between  the  three  factors  of  pro- 
h.  Either  in  its  common  meaning  or  in  the  mean- 
pressly  assigned  to  it,  to  talk  about  the  distribution 
tb  into  rent,  wages,  and  profits  is  like  talking  of 
rision  of  mankind  into  men,  women,  and  human 

this,  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  the  reader,  is 
done  in  all  the  standard  works.  After  formally 
tosing  profits  into  wages  of  superintendence,  com* 


pensation  for  riak,  and  interest — the  net  return  for  th« 
use  of  capital — thoy  proceed  to  treat  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth  between  the  rent  of  laud,  the  wages  of  labor, 
and  the  profits  of  capital. 

I  doubt  not  that  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  hare 
vainly  puzzled  their  brains  over  this  confusion  of  terms, 
and  abandoned  the  effort  in  despair,  thinking  that  as  tfat 
fault  could  not  be  in  such  great  thinkers,  it  must  beio 
their  own  stupidity.  If  it  is  any  consolation  to  such  men 
they  may  turn  to  Buckle's  "History  of  Civilization,"  and 
see  how  a  man  who  certainly  got  a  marvelonsly  clear  ide« 
of  what  he  read,  and  who  had  read  carefully  the  princip»l 
economists  from  Smith  down,  was  inextricably  confused 
by  this  jumble  of  profits  and  interest.  For  Buckle  (Vol. 
1,  Chap.  II,  and  notes)  persistently  speaks  of  the  dii- 
tribution  of  wealth  into  rent,  wages,  interest,  and  profits. 

And    this    is   not   to    be    wondered    at.      For,  after 
formally  decomposing  profits  into  wages  of  superintend- 
ence, insurance,  and   interest,  these  economists,  in  ss^ 
signing  causes  which  fix  the  general  rate  of  pro&t,  speak 
of  things  which  evidently  alfect  only  that  part  of  profits! 
which   they   have  denominated   interest;   and   then,  inj 
speaking  of  the  rate  of  interest,  either  give  the  meaning-' 
less  formula  of  supply  and  demand,  or  speak  of  causeij 
which  affect  the  compensation  for  risk;  evidently  usin^ 
the  word  in  its  common  sense,  and  not  in  the  economid 
sense  they  have  assigned  to  it,  from  which  compensation 
for  risk  is  eliminated.     If  the  reader  will  take  up  John 
Stuart  Mill's  "Principles  of  Political   Economy,"  andl 
compare  the  chapter  on  Profits  (Book  II,  Chap.  15)  with 
the  chapter  on  Interest  (Book  III,  Chap.  23),  he  will  tH 
the  confusion  thus  arising  exemplified  in  the  case  of  th4 
most  logical  of  English  economists,  in  a  more  strikin| 
manner  than  I  would  like  to  characterize. 

Now,  such  men  have  not  been  led  into  such  confusioa 
of  thought  without  a  cause.     If  they,  one  after  another^ 
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h»Te  followed  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  ob  boys  play  "follow  my 
leader,"  jumping  where  he  jumped,  and  falling  where 
be  fell,  it  has  been  that  there  was  a  fence  where  he 
jumped  and  a  hole  where  he  fell. 

The  difficulty  from  which  this  confusion  has  sprung  is 
in  the  preaccepted  theory  of  wages.  For  reasons  which 
I  have  before  assigned,  it  has  seemed  to  them  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  tho  wages  of  certain  classes  of  laborers 
depended  upon  the  ratio  between  capital  and  the  num- 
ber of  laborers.  But  there  are  certain  kinds  of  reward 
for  exertion  to  which  this  theory  evidently  will  not 
apply,  80  the  term  wages  has  in  use  been  contracted  to 
include  only  wages  in  the  narrow  common  sense.  This 
being  the  case,  if  the  term  interest  were  used,  as  consist- 
ently with  their  definitions  it  should  have  been  used,  to 
^present  the  third  part  of  the  division  of  the  produce, 
»11  rewards  of  personal  exertion,  save  those  of  what  are 
commonly  called  wage-workers,  would  clearly  have  been 
left  out.  But  by  treating  the  division  of  wealth  as  be- 
tween rent,  wages,  and  profits,  instead  of  between  rent, 
»»ge8,  and  interest,  this  difficulty  is  glossed  over,  all 
fsges  which  will  not  fall  under  the  preaccepted  law  of 
•ages  being  vaguely  grouped  under  profits,  as  wages  of 
Mperintendence. 

To  read  carefully  what  economists  say  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  is  to  see  that,  though  they  correctly 
define  it,  wages,  as  they  use  it  in  this  connection,  is  what 
logicians  would  call  an  undistributed  term — it  does  not 
Dieau  all  wages,  but  only  some  wages — viz.,  the  wages  of 
manual  labor  paid  by  an  employer.  So  other  wages  are 
thrown  over  with  the  return  to  capital,  and  included 
under  the  terra  profits,  and  any  clear  distinction  between 
tlie  returns  to  capital  and  the  returns  to  human  exertion 
thus  avoided.  The  fact  is  that  the  current  political  econ- 
omy fails  to  give  any  clear  and  consistent  account  of  the 
diitribution  of  wealth.    The  law  of  rent  is  clearly  stated. 


'•tsi 
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For  to  Mj  that 
IKek,  sad  Harry  i 


•C  the  tkra*  pnta«fawhalakij 
H  toa^tkit  Mvar  both  of  ti 

tb«agi«eMii 
>  of  OM  ia  the  praCts  awt  at  di 
■MM  tiaa  fz  cither  tfaa  BBpanlaar  the  jeiat 
the  other  tro.    To  fix  Tooi'e  ^baie  at  forty  per  ( 
to  laaife  bat  sixty  per  cent,  to  be  divided 
■■d  Harry.     To  Ix  Diek'a  share  at  forty  per 
Harxy*!  Aarii  at  thirty-fire  per  cent,  it  to  fix  Tom's  i 
at  tvcaty-fire  per  eenC 

Bat  between  the  lavs  of  the  diatribatioo  ef 
hid  down  ia  the  ataadard  works,  there  is  ■•  ( 
tioo.     If  we  fiah  theas  oat  and  bring  ' 
lad  them  to  be  as  follows: 

Wages  are  detennined  by  the  ratio  between  tha  i 
•f  eapital  deroted  to  the  payment  and  sal 
labor  and  the  namber  of  laborers  seeking  employment 

Bent  ia  determined  by  the  marg'm  of  caltiTatiea;  I 
kads  yidding  ae  rent  that  part  of  their  prodnoe  vkM 
•xoeedi  what  an  eqaal  appHcatioa  of  labor  and  e^il 
•Mid  proeore  from  the  pooreet  land  in 
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Interest  is  determined  by  the  equation  between  the  de- 
mands of  borrowera  and  the  supply  of  capital  offered  by 
lenders.  Or,  if  we  take  what  is  given  as  the  law  of  prof- 
its, it  is  determined  by  wages,  falling  as  wages  rise  and  ris- 
ing as  wages  fall — or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Mill,  by  the 
cost  of  labor  to  the  capitalist. 

The  bringing  together  of  these  current  statements  of 
tlielaws  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  shows  at  a  glance 
tiiat  they  lack  the  relation  to  each  other  which  the  true 
laws  of  distribution  must  have.  They  do  not  correlate 
and  co-ordinate.  Hence,  at  least  two  of  these  three  laws 
are  cither  wrongly  apprehended  or  wrongly  stated.  This 
tollies  with  what  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  current 
ipprehension  of  the  law  of  wages,  and,  inferentially,  of 
the  law  of  interest,  will  not  bear  examination.  Let  us, 
then,  seek  the  true  laws  of  the  distribution  of  the  prod- 
uce of  labor  into  wages,  rent,  and  interest.  The  proof 
that  we  have  found  them  will  be  in  their  correlation — 
that  they  meet,  and  relate,  and  mutually  bound  each 
otber. 

With  profits  this  inquiry  has  manifestly  nothing  to  do. 
Wb  want  to  find  what  it  is  that  determines  the  division 
of  their  joint  produce  between  land,  labor,  and  capital; 
ttd  profits  is  not  a  term  that  refers  exclusively  to  any 
one  of  these  three  divisions.  Of  the  three  parts  into 
•bich  profits  are  divided  by  political  economists — 
mmely,  compensation  for  risk,  wages  of  superintendence, 
Md  return  for  the  use  of  capital — the  latter  falls  under 
tbe  term  interest,  which  includes  all  the  returns  for  the 
"Wof  capital,  and  excludes  everything  else;  wages  of  bi(- 
perintendence  falls  under  the  term  wages,  which  includes 
•U  returns  for  human  exertion,  and  excludes  everything 
eln;  and  compensation  for  risk  has  no  place  whatever,  as 
liik  is  eliminated  when  all  the  transactions  of  a  commu- 
•uty  are  taken  together.  I  shall,  therefore,  consistently 
tith  the  definitions  of  oolitical  economists,  use  the  tern) 
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>•■  Unifying  that  poui  of  the  produce  which  goa , 
tocspitaL  ^H 

To  recBphnUte:  ^^ 

Land,  labor,  and  capital  are  the  factors  of  production. 
Hm   torn  land  iadndea  all  natural  opportanitieB  ot 
foroet;  the  tenn  labor,  all  hanum  exertion;  and  the  term 
capital,  all  wealth  oaed  to  prodace  more  wealth.    In  t»- 
tnnu  to  these  three  factors  is  the  whole  prodace  di^ 
triboted.    That  part  which  goes  to  land  owners  aa  psj- 
ment  for  the  use  of  nataral  opportunities  is  called  rent;  | 
that  part  which  oonstitates  the  reward  of  human  exer- 1 
tkrn  is  called  wages;  and  that  part  which  constitutes  the 
retom  for  the  ase  of  capital  is  called  interest.    These  I 
terms  matnallj  exclude  each  other.     The  income  of  snj 
individnal  mav  be  made  np  from  any  one,  two,  or  *U 
three  of  these  sources;  but  in  the  effort  to  discover  the 
laws  of  distribution  we  mast  keep  them  separate. 


nffl 


Let  me  premise  the  inquiry  which  we  are  about  to  QB 
dertake  by  saying  that  the  miscarriage  of  political  eoon-  { 
omy,  which  I  think  has  now  been  abundantly  shown,  cao*  | 
it  seems  to  me,  be  traced  to  tbe  adoption  of  an  erroneoui ' 
standpoint.     Living  and  making  their  observations  in  * 
state  of  society  in  which  a  capitalist  generally  rents  land  I 
and  hires  labor,  and  thus  seems  to  be  the  undertaker  or 
first  mover  in  production,  the  great  cultivators  of  the 
science  have  been  led  to  look  upon  capital  as  the  prim*  i 
factor  in  production,  land  as  its  instrument,  and  labor  | 
as  its  agent  or  tool.     This  is  apparent  on  every  page— i" 
the  form  and  course  of  their  reasoning,  in  the  character 
of  their  illustrations,  and  even  in  their  choice  of  terms.  ^ 
Everywhere  capital  is  the  starting  point,  the  capitalist 
the  central  figure.     So  far  doe^  this  go  that  both  Smith 
and  Ricardo  use  the  term  "natural  wages"  to  express  th* 
minimum  upon  which  laborers  can  live;  whereas,  unletfi 
injustice  is  natural,  all  that  the  laborer  produces  should 
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rather  be  held  as  his  natural  wages.  This  habit  of  look- 
ing npon  capital  as  the  employer  of  labor  has  led  both  to 
the  theory  that  wages  depend  upon  the  relative  abun- 
dance of  capital,  and  to  the  theory  that  interest  varies 
inversely  with  wages,  while  it  has  led  away  from  truths 
that  but  for  this  habit  would  have  been  apparent.  In 
Bbort,  the  misstep  which,  so  far  as  the  great  laws  of  dis- 
tribution are  concerned,  has  led  political  economy  into 
the  jungles,  instead  of  upon  the  mountain  tops,  was 
taken  when  Adam  Smith,  in  bis  first  book,  left  the 
standpoint  indicated  in  the  sentence,  "The  produce  of 
labor  constitutes  the  natural  recompense  or  wages  of 
labor,"  to  take  that  in  which  capital  is  considered  as 
tmploying  labor  and  paying  wages. 

But  when  we  consider  the  origin  and  natural  sequence 
I  of  things,  this  order  is  reversed;  and  capital  instead  of 
first  is  last;  instead  of  being  the  employer  of  labor,  it  is 
in  reality  employed  by  labor.  There  must  be  land  be- 
fore labor  can  be  exerted,  and  labor  must  be  exerted 
Wore  capital  can  be  produced.  Capital  is  a  result  of 
l«bor,  and  is  used  by  labor  to  assist  it  in  further  produc- 
tion. Labor  is  the  active  and  initial  force,  and  labor  is 
therefore  the  employer  of  capital.  Labor  can  be  exerted 
onlj  upon  land,  and  it  is  from  land  that  the  matter 
'hich  it  transmutes  into  wealth  must  be  drawn.  Land 
therefore  is  the  condition  precedent,  the  field  and  ma- 
terial of  labor.  The  natural  order  is  land,  labor,  capital; 
Ud,  instead  of  starting  from  capital  as  our  initial  point, 
»e  should  start  from  land. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  observed.     Capital  is  not 

>  necessary  factor  in  production.     Labor  exerted  upon 

Uttd  can  produce  wealth  without  the  aid  of  capital,  and 

^Bthe   necessary  genesis   of    things   must   so   produce 

^wJth  before  capital  can  exist.     Therefore  the  law  of 

ftntand  the  law  of  wages  must  correlate  each  other  and 

form  a  perfect  whole  without  reference  to  the  law  of 
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capital,  as  otherwise  these  laws  would  not  fit  the  casei 
which  can  readily  be  imagined,  and  which  to  some  degre« 
actually  exist,  in  which  capital  takes  no  part  in  prodao- 
tion.  And  as  capital  is,  aa  is  often  said,  but  stored-up 
labor,  it  is  but  a  form  of  labor,  a  subdivision  of  the  gen- 
eral term  labor;  and  itd  law  must  be  subordinate  to,  aod 
independently  correlate  with,  the  law  of  wages,  so  as  to 
fit  cases  in  which  the  whole  produce  is  divided  between 
labor  and  capital,  without  any  deduction  for  rent.  To 
resort  to  the  illustration  before  used:  The  division  of  tht 
produce  between  land,  labor  and  capital  must  be  as  it 
would  bo  between  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  if  Tom  and 
Dick  were  the  original  partners,  and  Harry  came  in  bat 
as  an  assistant  to  and  sharer  with  Dick. 


CHAPTER  II. 

RBKT  A.HD  THB   liAW   OP   RENT. 

The  term  reut,  in  its  economic  sense — that  ia,  when 
Qsed,  fi3  I  am  using  it,  to  distinguish  that  part  of  the 
produce  which  accrues  to  the  owners  of  land  or  other 
natural  capabilities  by  virtue  of  their  ownership — differs 
in  meaning  from  the  word  rent  as  commonly  used.  In 
Mme  respects  this  economic  meaning  is  narrower  than 
the  common  meaning;  in  other  respecta  it  is  wider. 

It  ia  narrower  in  this:  In  common  speech,  we  apply 
tbe  word  rent  to  payments  for  the  use  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, fixtures,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  payments  for  the  use 
of  land  or  other  natural  capabilities;  and  in  speaking  of 
Ihe  rent  of  a  house  or  the  rent  of  a  farm,  we  do  not 
"tparate  the  price  for  the  use  of  the  improvements  from 
'he price  for  the  use  of  the  bare  laud.  But  in  the  eco- 
nomic meaning  of  reut,  payments  for  the  use  of  any  of  the 
products  of  human  exertion  are  excluded,  and  of  the 
Inniped  payments  for  the  use  of  houses,  farms,  etc.,  only 
^atpart  is  rent  which  constitutes  the  consideration  for 
the  use  of  the  land — that  part  paid  for  the  use  of  build- 
ings or  other  improvements  being  properly  interest,  as  it 
1  a  consideration  for  the  use  of  capital. 

It  is  wider  in  this:  In  common  speech  we  speak  of  rent 
only  when  owner  and  user  are  distinct  persons.  But  in 
Wie  economic  sense  there  is  also  rent  wliere  the  same  per- 
•on  is  both  owner  and  user.  Where  owner  and  user  are 
thnithe  same  person,  whatever  part  of  his  income  he 
might  obtain  by  letting  the  land  to  another  is  rent,  while 
^  retorn  for  his  labor  and  capital  are  that  part  of  his 
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income  which  they  would  yield  him  did  he  hire  instead 
of  owning  the  land.  Rent  is  also  expressed  in  a  selling 
price.  When  land  is  purchased,  the  payment  which  i« 
made  for  the  ownership,  or  right  to  perpetual  use,  is  rent 
commuted  or  capitalized.  If  I  buy  land  for  a  small  price 
and  hold  it  until  I  can  sell  it  for  a  large  price,  I  have 
become  rich,  not  by  wages  for  my  labor  or  by  intereet 
upon  my  capital,  but  by  the  increase  of  rent.  Rent,  in 
short,  is  the  share  in  the  wealth  produced  which  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  use  of  natural  capabilities  gives  to 
the  owner.  Wherever  land  has  an  exchange  value  there 
is  rent  in  the  economic  meaning  of  the  term.  WhereTer 
land  having  a  value  is  used,  either  by  owner  or  hirer, 
there  is  rent  actual;  wherever  it  is  not  used,  but  still  faa> 
a  value,  there  is  rent  potential.  It  is  this  capacity  o{ 
yielding  rent  which  gives  value  to  land.  Until  its  own- 
ership will  confer  some  advantage,  land  has  no  value.* 

Thus  rent  or  land  value  does  not  arise  from  the  pfO- 
ductiveness  or  utility  of  land.  It  in  no  wise  representl 
any  help  or  advantage  given  to  production,  but  simpi} 
the  power  of  securing  apart  of  the  results  of  production* 
No  matter  what  are  its  capabilities,  land  can  yield  M 
rent  and  have  no  value  until  some  one  is  willing  to  giw 
labor  or  the  results  of  labor  for  the  privilege  of  using  it; 
and  what  any  one  will  thus  give  depends  not  upon  tb< 
capacity  of  the  land,  but  upon  its  capacity  as  compart<i 
with  that  of  land  that  can  bo  had  for  nothing.  I  miij 
have  very  rich  land,  but  it  will  yield  no  vent  and  have  no 
value  80  long  as  there  is  other  land  as  good  to  be  bad 
without  cost.  But  when  this  other  land  is  appropriatedi 
and  the  best  land  to  be  had  for  nothing  is  inferior,  eithor 
in  fertility,  situation,  or  other  quality,  my  land  will  begiA 


*  In  speaking  of  the  value  of  land  I  use  and  shall  nse  the  word! 
•a  referring  to  the  value  of  ihe  bare  land.  When  I  wLsb  to  speak  o' 
the  value  of  land  and  improvements  I  shall  use  those  woida. 
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to  have  a  value  and  yield  rent.  And  though  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  my  land  may  decrease,  yet  if  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  land  to  be  had  without  charge  decreasea 
in  greater  proportion,  the  rent  I  can  get,  and  conse- 
quently the  value  of  my  land,  will  steadily  increase. 
Rent,  in  short,  is  the  price  of  monopoly,  arising  from  the 
reduction  to  individual  ownership  of  natural  elements 
which  human  exertion  can  neither  produce  nor  increase. 
If  one  man  owned  all  the  land  accessible  to  any  com- 
munity, he  could,  of  course,  demand  any  price  or  condi- 
tion for  its  use  that  he  saw  fit;  and,  as  long  as  his  owner- 
ship was  acknowledged,  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity would  have  but  death  or  emigration  as  the  alter- 
AtiTe  to  submission  to  his  terms.  This  has  been  the 
OMein  many  communifciea;  but  in  the  modern  form  of 
Mciety,  the  land,  though  generally  reduced  to  individ- 
n»l  ownership,  is  in  the  hands  of  too  many  different  per- 
•ons  to  permit  the  price  which  can  be  obtained  for  its 
use  to  be  fixed  by  mere  caprice  or  desire.  While  each 
individual  owner  tries  to  get  all  he  can,  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  he  can  get,  which  constitutes  the  market  price 
or  market  rent  of  the  land,  and  which  varies  with  differ- 
tnt  lands  and  at  different  times.  The  law,  or  relation, 
which,  under  these  circumstances  of  free  competition 
»fnong  all  parties,  the  condition  which  in  tracing  out  the 
principles  of  political  economy  is  always  to  be  assumed, 
determines  what  rent  or  price  can  be  got  by  the  owner, 
isityled  the  law  of  rent.  This  fixed  with  certainty,  we 
hare  more  than  a  starting  point  from  which  the  laws 
*hich  regulate  wages  and  interest  may  be  traced.  For, 
u  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  division,  in  ascertaining 
"hat  fixes  the  share  of  the  produce  which  goes  as  rent, 
*e  also  ascertain  what  fixes  the  share  which  is  left  for 
wages,  where  there  is  no  co-operation  of  capital;  and  what 
fixes  the  joint  share  left  for  wages  and  interest,  where 
ttpital  does  co-operate  in  production. 


Fortunately,  as  to  the  law  of  rent  there  is  no  necearitj 
for  discussion.  Authority  here  coincides  with  connnon 
sense,*  and  the  accepted  dictum  of  the  current  political 
economy  has  the  self-evident  character  of  a  geometrio 
axiom.  This  accepted  law  of  rent,  which  John  Stuart 
Mill  denominates  the />0M«  asinorumot  political  economy, 
is  sometimes  styled  "Ricardo's  law  of  rent,"  from  the 
fact  that,  although  not  the  first  to  announce  it,  he  first 
brought  it  prominently  into  notice,  f     It  is: 

The  rent  of  land  is  determined  by  the  excet$  of  it* 
produce  over  that  which  the  same  application  can  stcuft 
from  the  least  productive  land  in  use. 

This  law,  which  of  course  applies  to   land    used  for 
other    purposes    than    agriculture,    and    to  all   natural 
agencies,  such  as  mines,  fisheries,  etc.,  has  been  exhaust' 
ively  explained  and  illustrated  by  all  the  leading  ecoi^M 
mists  since  Ricardo.     But  its  mere  statement  has  all  ilBf 
force  of  a  self-evident  proposition,  for  it  is  clear  that  tbo 
effect  of  competition  is  to  make  the  lowest  reward  fof 
which  labor  and  capital   will  engage  in  production,  th0 
highest  that  they  can   claim;  and  hence  to  enable  th^ 
owner  of  more  productive  land  to  appropriate  in  rent  all- 


•  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  accepted  law  of  rent  has  nevef 
been  disputed.  In  all  the  nonsense  that  in  the  present  disjointed 
condition  of  the  science  has  been  printed  as  political  economy,  i* 
would  be  hard  to  And  anything  that  has  not  been  disputed.  But  C 
mean  to  aay  that  it  has  the  sanction  of  all  economic  writers  who  »t9- 
really  to  be  regarded  as  authority.  As  John  Stuart  Mill  aays  (Booi& 
II.,  Chap.  XVI.).  "there  are  few  persons  who  have  refused  their* 
as«ent  to  It.  except  from  not  having  thoroughly  understood  it.  Thw 
loose  and  Inaccurate  way  in  which  it  is  often  apprehended  by  thos» 
who  affect  to  refute  It  is  very  remarkable."  An  observation  whlctt 
has  received  many  later  exemplifications. 

t  According  to  McCulloch  the  law  of  rent  was  first  stated  in  » 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  James  Anderson  of  Edinburgh  in  1777,  and  slmol- 
taneoualy  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  Sir  Edward  West.  Mr 
Malthua,  and  Mr  Ricardo. 


Chop.  n. 
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ihe  retam  above  that  required  to  recompense  labor  aud 
capital  at  the  ordinary  rate — that  is  to  say,  what  they  can 
obtain  npon  the  least  productive  land  in  use,  or  at  the 
least  productive  point,  where,  of  course,  no  rent  is  paid. 
Perhaps  it  may  conduce  to  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  law  of  rent  to  put  it  in  this  form:  The  ownership  of 
»  natural  agent  of  production  will  give  the  power  of  ap- 
propriating 80  much  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the  exer- 
tion of  labor  and  capital  upon  it  as  exceeds  the  return 
which  the  same  application  of  labor  and   capital  could 
leoure  in  the  least  productive  occupation  in  which  they 
freely  engage. 

This,  however,  amounts  to  precisely  the  same  thing, 
for  there  is  no  occupation  in  which  labor  and  capital  can 
jngage  which  does  not  require  the  use  of  land;  and,  fur- 
^Bkenaore,  the  cultivation  or  other  use  of  land  will  always 
^e  carried  to  as  low  a  point  of  remuneration,  all  things 
Considered,  as  is  freely  accepted  in  any  other  pursuit. 
Snppose,  for  instance,  a  community  in  which  part  of  the 
labor  and  capital  is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  part  to 
Bmufactures.  The  poorest  land  cultivated  yields  an 
■Terage  return  which  we  will  call  20,  and  20  there- 
fore will  be  the  average  return  to  labor  and  capital,  as 
Tell  in  manufactures  as  in  agriculture.  Suppose  that 
bom  some  permanent  cause  the  return  in  manufaotures 
it  now  reduced  to  15.  Clearly,  the  labor  and  capital 
engaged  in  manufactures  will  turn  to  agriculture;  and 
the  process  will  not  stop  until,  either  by  the  extension  of 
cnltivation  to  inferior  lands  or  to  inferior  points  on  the 
■una  land,  or  by  an  increase  in  the  relative  value  of  man- 
"factared  products,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  produc- 
tion—or, as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  both  processes — the  yield 
to  labor  and  capital  in  both  pursuits  has,  all  things  con- 
•idered,  been  brought  again  to  the  same  level,  so  that 
whatever  be  the  final  point  of  productiveness  at  which 
manufactures  are  still   carried    on,   whether   it  be    18 
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or  17  or  16,  cultivation  will  also  be  extended  to  thit 
point.  And,  thus,  to  say  that  rent  will  be  the  excea 
in  productiveness  over  the  yield  at  the  margin,  or 
lowest  point,  of  cultivation,  is  the  game  thing  as  to  aij 
that  it  will  be  the  excess  of  produce  over  what  the  satni 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  obtains  in  the  least  rcmunei- 
ative  occupation. 

The  law  of  rent  is,  in  fact,  but  a  deduction  from 
law  of  competition,  and  amounts  simply  to  the  asae 
that  as  wages  and  interest  tend  to  a  common  level 
that  part  of  the  general  production  of  wealth  which  ei- 
ceeds  what  tlie  labor  and  capital  employed  could  haT« 
secured  for  themselves,  if  applied  to  the  poorest  natural 
agent  in  use,  will  go  to  land  owners  in  the  shape  of  rent. 
It  rests,  in  the  last  analysis,  upon  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, which  is  to  political  economy  what  the  attractioo 
of  gravitation  is  to  physics — that  men  will  seek  togratifj 
their  desires  with  the  least  exertion. 

This,  then,  is  the  law  of  rent.  Although  many  stand- 
ard treatises  follow  too  much  the  example  of  Ricnrdo, 
who  seems  to  view  it  merely  in  its  relation  to  agriculture, 
and  in  several  places  speaks  of  manufactures  yielding  no 
rent,  when,  in  truth,  manufactures  and  exchange  yield 
the  highest  rents,  as  is  evinced  by  the  greater  vain*  of 
land  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities,  thus  bid- 
ing the  full  importance  of  the  law,  yet,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Ricardo,  the  law  itself  has  been  clearly  appre- 
hended and  fully  recognized.  But  not  so  its  corollariei. 
Plain  as  they  are,  the  accepted  doctrine  of  wages  (backed 
and  fortified  not  only  as  has  been  hitherto  explained, 
but  by  considerations  whose  enormous  weight  will  be  seen 
when  the  logical  conclusion  toward  which  we  are  tending 
is  reached)  has   hitherto   prevented  their  recognition.* 


'Buckle  (Chap.  II.,  History  of  Civilization)  rccogoize^  the  neoo- 
■ary  relation  between  rent,  interest,  and  wages,  but  evidently  neve' 
worked  it  ouv. 


J 
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it  not  AS  plain  as  the  simplest  geometrical  demon- 
klion,  that  the  corollary  of  the  law  of  rent  is  the  law 

»e8,  where  the  division  of  the  produce  is  simply  be- 
rent  and  wages;  or  the  law  of  wages  and  interest 
:en  together,  where  the  division  is  into  rent,  wages, 
i  interest?  Stated  reversely,  the  law  of  rent  is  noccs- 
ily  the  law  of  wages  and  interest  taken  together,  for 
b  the  assertion,  that  no  mutter  what  be  the  production 
ich  results  from  the  application  of  labor  and  capital, 
ae  two  factors  will  receive  in  wages  and  interest  only 
•h  part  of  the  produce  as  they  could  have  produced  on 
id  free  to  them  without  the  payment  of  rent — that  is, 
i  least  productive  land  or  point  in  use.  For,  if,  of  the 
)dnce,  all  over  the  amount  which  labor  and  capital 
lid  secure  from  land  for  which  no  rent  is  paid  must  go 
l»nd  owners  as  rent,  then  all  that  can  be  claimed  by 
for  and  capital  as  wages  and  interest  is  the  amount 
jich  they  could  have  secured  from  land  yielding  no  rent. 
Or  to  put  it  in  algebraic  form: 
h»  Produce  =  Rent4-Wage8+Intere8t, 
Therefore,  Produce — Rent  =  Wages-|-Intere8t. 

SD8  wages  and  interest  do  not  depend  upon  the  prod- 
■  labor  and  capital,  but  upon  what  is  loft  after 
8  taken  out;  or,  upon  the  produce  which  they  could 
tain  without  paying  rent — that  is,  from  the  poorest 
id  in  use.  And  hence,  no  matter  what  be  the  increase 
productive  power,  if  the  increase  in  rent  keeps  pace 
th  it,  neither  wages  nor  interest  can  increase. 
The  moment  this  simple  relation  is  recognized,  a  flood 
iudHt  streams  in  npon  what  was  before  inexplicable, 
^■emingly  discordant  facta  range  themselves  under 
^Brious  law.  The  increase  of  rent  which  goes  on  in 
greajive  countries  is  at  once  seen  to  be  the  key  which 
ilaioa  why  wages  and  interest  fail  to  increase  with  in- 
lie  of  productive  power.  For  the  wealth  produced 
very  community  is  divided  into  two  parti  by  what 
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may  be  called  the  rent  line,  which  is  fixed  by  the  margia 
of  cultiTation,  or  the  retnm  which  labor  and  capital  cooll 
obtain  from  snch  natural  opportunities  as  are  free  to 
them  without  the  payment  of  rent.  From  the  part  of 
the  produce  below  this  line  wages  and  interest  mnat  ba 
paid.  All  that  is  above  goes  to  the  owners  of  land. 
Thus,  where  the  value  of  land  is  low,  there  may  be  it 
small  production  of  wealth,  and  yet  a  high  rate  of  wsget 
and  interest,  as  we  see  in  new  countries.  And,  where  th» 
value  of  land  is  high,  there  may  be  a  very  large  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  and  yet  a  low  rate  of  wages  and  interest, 
as  we  see  in  old  countries.  And,  where  productive  power 
increases,  as  it  is  increasing  in  all  progressive  countriei, 
wages  and  interest  will  be  affected,  not  by  the  increase, 
but  by  the  manner  in  which  rent  is  affected.  If  the 
value  of  land  increases  proportionately,  all  the  increased 
production  will  be  swallowed  np  by  rent,  and  wages  and 
interest  will  remain  as  before.  If  the  value  of  land  in* 
creases  in  greater  ratio  than  productive  power,  rent  will 
swallow  up  even  more  than  the  increase;  and  while  th 
produce  of  labor  and  capital  will  be  much  larger,  wage* 
and  interest  will  fall.  It  is  only  when  the  value  of  laoi 
fails  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  productive  power,  that  wage* 
and  interest  can  increase  with  the  increase  of  producliw 
power.     All  this  is  exemplified  in  actual  fact. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

or  INTEREST  AND  THE  CAUSE  OF  INTEREST. 

Daring  made  sure  of  the  law  of  rent,  we  have  ob- 
iaed  as  its  necessarj  corollary  the  law  of  wages,  where 

8  division  is  between  rent  and  wages;  and  the  law  of 
iges  and  interest  taken  together,  where  the  division  is 
tween  the  three  factors.  What  proportion  of  the  prod- 
eis  taken  as  rent  most  determine  what  proportion  is 
Sfor  wages,  if  but  land  and  labor  are  concerned;  or  to 
divided  between  wages  and  interest,  if  capital  joins  in 
eprodnction. 

Bnt  without  reference  to  this  deduction,  let  us  seek 

pll  of  these  laws  separately  and  independently.     If, 

im  obtained  in  this  way,  we  find  that  they  correlate, 

feonclusions  will  have  the  highest  certainty. 

And,  inasmuch  as  tiie  discovery  of  the  law  of  wages  is 

enltimate  purpose  of  our  inquiry,  let  us  take  up  first 

Inbject  of  interest. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  difference  in  meaning 

Iween  the  terms  profits  and  interest.     It  may  be  worth 

lile,  further,  to  say  that  interest,  as  an  abstract  term  in 

9  distribution  of  wealth,  differs  in  meaning  from  the 
ird  as  commonly  used,  in  this:  That  it  includes  all  re- 
ro8  for  the  nse  of  capital,  and  not  merely  those  that 
W  from  borrower  to  lender;  and  that  it  excludes  com- 
Jsation  for  risk,  which  forms  so  great  a  part  of  what  is 
Dmonly  called  interest.  Compensation  for  risk  is  evi- 
itly  only  an  equalization  of  return  between  different 
ployments  of  capital.  What  we  want  to  find  is,  what 
■  the  general  rate  of  interest  proper?    The  different 
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rates  of  compensation  for  risk  added  to  this  will  give  the 
current  rates  of  commercial  interest. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  differences  in  whit 
is  ordinarily  called  interest  are  due  to  differences  in  rislt; 
but  it  is  also  evident  ttiat  between  different  countriessud 
different  times  there  are  also  considerable  variations  ia 
the  rate  of  interest  proper.  In  California  at  one  timt 
two  per  cent,  a  month  would  not  have  been  considered 
extravagant  interest  on  security  on  which  loans  could 
now  be  effected  at  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  per  annuo, 
and  though  some  part  of  the  difference  may  be  due  to  in 
increased  sense  of  general  stability,  the  greater  partii 
evidently  due  to  some  other  general  cause.  In  the 
United  States  generally  the  rate  of  interest  has  been 
higher  than  in  England;  and  in  the  newer  States  of  the 
Union  higher  than  m  the  older  States;  and  the  tendeocy 
of  interest  to  sink  as  society  progresses  is  well  marked 
and  has  long  been  noticed.  What  is  tlie  law  which  will 
bind  all  these  variations  together  and  exhibit  their  caosf? 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  more  than  has  hitherto 
incidentally  been  done  upon  the  failure  of  the  current 
political  economy  to  determine  the  true  law  of  interest. 
Its  speculations  upon  this  subject  have  not  the  definite- 
ness  and  coherency  which  have  enabled  the  accepted  doo- 
trine  of  wages  to  withstand  the  evidence  of  fact,  and  io 
not  require  the  same  elaborate  review.  That  they  run 
counter  to  the  facts  is  evident.  That  interest  doee  not 
depend  on  the  productiveness  of  labor  and  capital  i> 
proved  by  the  general  fact  that  where  labor  and  capitil 
are  most  productive  interest  is  lowest.  That  it  does  not 
depend  reversely  upon  wages  (or  the  cost  of  labor),  lo** 
ering  as  wages  rise,  and  increasing  as  wages  fall,  isprotea 
by  the  general  fact  that  interest  is  high  when  and  whcf* 
wages  are  high,  and  low  when  and  where  wages  are  lo** 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  nature  and  fopC' 
tions  of  capital  have  already  been  sufficiently  shown,  b<*' 
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even  at  the  risk  of  something  Jike  a  digression,  let  us 
endeavor  to  aacertaia  the  cause  of  interest  before  consid- 
ering its  law.  For  in  addition  to  aiding  our  inquiry  by 
giving  us  a  firmer  and  clearer  grasp  of  the  subject  now 
in  hand,  it  may  lead  to  conclusions  whose  practical  im- 
portance will  bo  hereafter  apparent. 

What  is  the  reason  and  justification  of  interest?  Why 
ihonld  the  borrower  pay  buck  to  the  lender  more  than 
he  received?  These  questions  are  worth  answering,  not 
merely  from  their  speculative,  but  from  their  practical 
importance.  The  feeling  that  interest  is  the  robbery  of 
jdustry  is  widespread  and  growing,  and  on  both  sides  of 
Atlantic  shows  itself  more  and  more  in  popular  liter- 
and  in  popular  movements.  The  expounders  of 
lecurrent  political  economy  say  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  labor  and  capital,  and  oppose  as  injarious  to 
ir,  as  well  as  to  capital,  all  schemes  for  restricting  the 
'wA  which  capital  obtains;  yet  in  the  same  works  the 
<loctrine  is  laid  down  that  wages  and  interest  bear  to  each 
other  an  inverse  relation,  and  that  interest  will  be  low  or 
high  as  wages  are  high  or  low.*  Clearly,  then,  if  this 
doctrine  is  correct,  the  only  objection  that  from  the 
rtundpoint  of  the  laborer  can  be  logically  made  to  any 
Kheme  for  the  reduction  of  interest  is  that  it  will  not 
*ork,  which  is  manifestly  very  weak  ground  while  ideas 
of  the  omnipotence  of  legislatures  are  yet  so  widespread; 
Md  though  such  an  objection  may  lead  to  the  abandon- 
Bent  of  any  one  particular  scheme,  it  will  not  prevent 
the  search  for  another. 

Why  should  interest  be?  Interest,  we  are  told,  in  all 
'he  standard  works,  is  the  reward  of  abstinence.  But, 
oanifestly,  this  does  not  sufficiently  account  for  it.  Ab- 
•tinence  is  not  an  active,  but  &  passive  quality;  it  is  not  a 

*  Thli  it  really  tald  of  proSU,  but  with  the  evident  meaning  of 
wuna  to  capital 
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doing — it  ia  simply  a  not  doing.  Abstinenoe  in  iuel 
produces  nothing.  Why,  then,  should  any  part  of  wh«l 
is  produced  be  claimed  for  it?  If  I  have  a  sum  of  monej 
which  I  lock  up  for  a  year,  I  have  exercised  as  much  sb- 
stinence  as  though  I  had  loaned  it.  Yet,  though  in  tbi 
latter  case  I  will  expect  it  to  be  returned  to  me  with  u 
additional  sum  by  way  of  interest,  in  the  former  I  will 
have  but  the  same  sum,  and  no  increase.  But  the  tih 
stinence  is  the  same.  If  it  be  said  that  in  lending  it  I 
do  the  borrower  a  service,  it  may  be  replied  that  he  alia 
does  me  a  service  in  keeping  it  safely — a  service  thai 
under  some  conditions  may  be  very  valuable,  and  foi 
which  I  would  willingly  pay,  rather  than  not  have  iti 
and  a  service  which,  as  to  some  forms  of  capital,  ma;  be 
even  more  obvious  than  as  to  money.  For  there  «K 
many  forms  of  capital  which  will  not  keep,  but  mustbl 
constantly  renewed;  and  many  which  are  onerous  t( 
maintain  if  one  has  no  immediate  use  for  them.  So,  t 
the  accumulator  of  capital  helps  the  user  of  capital  bj 
loaning  it  to  him,  does  not  the  user  discharge  the  debl 
in  full  when  he  hands  it  back?  Is  not  the  secure  p^eMl^ 
yation,  the  maintenance,  the  re-creation  of  capital,  < 
complete  offset  to  the  use?  Accumulation  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  abstinence.  Abstinence  can  go  no  furthef 
and  accomplish  no  more;  nor  of  itself  can  it  evendl 
this.  If  we  were  merely  to  abstain  from  using  it,  bow 
much  wealth  would  disappear  in  a  year!  And  how  littl« 
would  be  left  at  the  end  of  two  years!  Hence,  if  more  ii 
demanded  for  abstinence  than  the  safe  return  of  capital, 
is  not  labor  wronged?  Such  ideas  as  these  underlie  tlH 
widespread  opinion  that  interest  can  accrue  only  at  tbi 
expense  of  labor,  and  is  in  fact  a  robbery  of  labor  whi^ 
in  a  social  condition  based  on  justice  would  be  abolished 
The  attempts  to  refute  these  views  do  not  appear  to  o 
always  successful.  For  instance,  as  it  illustrates  th 
usual  reasoning,  take  Bastiat's  oft-quoted  illustration  < 
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^e  plane.     One  carpenter,  James,  at  the  ezpoase  of 
m  daya'  labor,  makes  himself  a  plane,  which  will  last 
,  nae  for  290  of  the  300  working  days  of  the  year. 
illiam,   another  carpenter,   proposes    to    borrow    the 
•oe  for  a  year,  offering  to  giro  back  at  the  end  of 
St  time,   when   the  plane  will  be  worn  out,  a  new 
,e   equally  as  good.     James  objects  to  lending  the 
e  on  these  terms,  urging  that  if  he  merely  gets  back 
^ilane  he  will  have  nothing  to  compensate  him  for  the 
M  of  the  advantage  which  the  use  of  the  plane  during 
M  year    would    give   him.     William,   admitting  this, 
trees  not  mernly  to  return  a  plane,  but,  in  addition,  to 
Ive  James  a  new  plank.     The  agreement  is  carried  out 
\  mutual  satisfaction.     The  plane  is  used  up  during  the 
,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  James  receives  as  good 
t,  and  a  plank  in  addition.     He  lends  the  new  plane 
&nd  again,  until  finally  it  passes  into  the  hands  of 
n,  "who  still  continues  to  lend  it,"  receiving  a 
each  time.     This  plank,  which  represents  interest, 
d  to  be  a  natural  and  equitable  remuneration,  as  by 
ving  it  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  plane,  William 
liltaina  the  power  which  exists  in  the  tool  to  increase 
ductiveness  of  labor,"  and  is  no  worse  off  than  he 
have  been  had  be  not  borrowed  the  plane;  while 
te  obtains  no  more  than  he  would  have  had  if  he  had 
d  and  used  the  plane  instead  of  lending  it. 
is  really  so?    It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
rmed  that  James  could  make  the  plane  and  William 
aid  not,  for  that  would  be  to  make  the  plank  the  re- 
ard  of  Boperior  skill.     It  is  only  that  James  had  ab- 
ed from  consuming  the  result  of  his  labor  until  he 
Moamulated  it  in  the  form  of  a  plane — which  is  the 
Dtial  idea  of  capital. 
Now,  if  James  had  not  lent  the  plane  he  could  have 
|ed  it  for  290  days,  when  it  would  have  been  worn  out, 
i)m  would  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  remaining 
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ten  days  of  the  working  year  to  make  a  new  plane.  If 
William  had  not  borrowed  tlie  plane  he  would  have  taken 
ten  days  to  make  himself  a  piano,  which  he  could  have 
used  for  the  remaining  290  days.  Thus,  if  we  take  • 
plank  to  represent  the  fruits  of  a  day's  labor  with  tbi 
aid  of  a  plane,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  had  no  borrowiog 
taken  place,  each  would  have  stood  with  reference  to  tba 
plane  as  he  commenced,  James  with  a  plane,  and  William 
with  none,  and  each  would  have  had  as  the  resnlt  of  the 
year's  work  290  planks.  If  the  condition  of  the  horror- 
ing  had  been  what  William  first  proposed,  the  return  of 
a  new  plane,  the  same  relative  situation  would  have  been 
secured.  William  would  have  worked  for  290  days,  and 
taken  the  last  ten  days  to  make  the  new  plane  to  retnni 
to  James.  James  would  have  taken  the  first  ten  days  of 
the  year  to  make  another  plane  which  would  have  lasted 
for  290  days,  when  he  would  have  received  a  new  plane 
from  William.  Thus,  the  simple  return  of  the  plane 
would  have  put  each  in  the  same  position  at  the  end  of 
the  year  as  if  no  borrowing  hud  taken  place.  JaniM 
would  have  lost  nothing  to  the  gain  of  William,  and  Will- 
iam wonld  have  gained  nothing  to  the  loss  of  Jamei' 
Each  would  have  had  the  return  bis  labor  would  other- 
wise have  yielded — viz.,  290  planks,  and  James  would 
have  had  the  advantage  with  which  he  started,  a  ne* 
piane. 

But  when,  in  addition  to  the  rotam  of  a  plane,  • 
plank  is  given,  James  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  in  * 
better  position  than  if  there  had  been  no  borrowing,  and 
William  in  a  worse.  James  will  have  291  planks  and  * 
new  plane,  and  William  289  planks  and  no  plane.  U 
William  now  borrows  the  plank  as  well  as  the  plane  on  the 
same  terms  as  before,  be  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  have 
to  return  to  James  a  plane,  two  planks  and  a  fraction 
of  a  plank;  and  if  this  difference  bo  again  borrowed,  and 
so  on,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  income  of  the  one  wiQ 
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wogreasively  decline,  and  that  of  the  other  will  progfress- 
lyely  increase,  until  at  length,  if  the  operation  be  con- 
tinued, the  time  will  come  when,  as  the  reeult  of  the 
original  lending  of  a  plane,  James  will  obtain  the  whole 
resalt  of  William's  labor — that  is  to  saj,  William  will  be- 
come virtually  his  slave? 

I8  interest,    then,  natural    and  equitable?    There  is 
nothing  in  this  illustration  to  show  it  to  be.     Evidently 
vbat  Bastiat  (and  many  others)  assigns  as  the  basis  of 
interest,  "the  power  which  exists  in  the  tool  to  increase 
the  productiveness  of  labor,"  is  neither  in  justice  nor  in 
fact  the  basis  of  interest.     The    fallacy  which    makes 
BsBtiat's  illustration  pass  as  conclusive  with  those  who 
do  not  stop  to  analyze  it,  as  we  have  done,  is  that  with 
,  the  loan  of  the  plane  they  associate  the  transfer  of  the 
increased  productive  power  which  a  plane  gives  to  labor. 
'  But  this   is  really  not   involved.     The   essential  thing 
which  James  loaned  to  William  was  not  the  increased 
power  which  labor  acquires  from  using  planes.     To  sup- 
pose this,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  making 
Hid  using  of  planes  was  a  trade  secret  or  a  patent  right, 
then  the  illustration  would  become  one  of  monopoly, 
not  of  capital.     The  essential  thing  which  James  loaned 
to  William  was  not  the  privilege  of  applying  his  labor  in 
»more  effective  way,  but  the  use  of  the  concrete  result  of 
ttn  days'  labor.     If  "the  power  which  exists  in  tools  to 
increase  the  productiveness  of  labor"  were  the  cause  of 
ioterest,  then  the  rate  of  interest  would  increase  with 
the  march  of  invention.     This  is  not  so.     Nor  yet  will  I 
be  expected  to  pay  more  interest  if  I  borrow  a  fifty-dollar 
Wwing  machine  than  if  I  borrow  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
needles;  if  I  borrow  a  steam  engine  than  if  I  borrow  a 
pile  of  bricks  of  equal  value.     Capital,  like  wealth,  is 
interchangeable.     It  is  not  one  thing;  it  is  anything  to 
Ifast  value  within  the  circle  of  exchange.     Nor  yet  do«a 
the  improvement  of  tools  add  to  the  reproductive  power 
it  capital;  it  adds  to  the  productive  power  of  labor. 
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And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  all  wealth  consisted 
of  such  things  as  planes,  and  all  production  was  snch  ss 
that  of  carpenters — that  is  to  say,  if  wealth  consisted  but 
of  the  inert  matter  of  the  universe,  and  production  of 
working  up  this  inert  matter  into  different  shapes,  thit 
interest  would  be  but  the  robbery  of  industry,  and  could 
not  long  exist.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  would  be  do 
accumulation,  for  though  the  hope  of  increase  is  i 
motive  for  turning  wealth  into  capital,  it  is  not  the 
motiTe,  or,  at  least,  not  the  main  motive,  for  accumnlst- 
ing.  Children  will  save  their  pennies  for  Christmsj; 
pirates  wilt  add  to  their  buried  treasure;  Eastern  princM 
will  accumtilate  hoards  of  coin;  and  men  like  Stewart  or 
Yanderbilt,  having  become  once  possessed  of  the  pasiioa 
of  accnmutating,  would  continue  as  long  as  they  could  to 
add  to  their  millions,  even  though  accumulation  brooght 
no  increase.  Nor  yet  is  it  to  say  that  there  would  be  do 
borrowing  or  lending,  for  this,  to  a  large  extent,  would 
be  prompted  by  mutual  convenience.  If  William  bad* 
job  of  work  to  be  immediately  begun  and  James  one  tb»t 
would  not  commence  until  ten  days  thereafter,  thero 
might  be  a  mutual  advantage  in  the  loan  of  the  plaoOr 
though  no  plank  should  be  given. 

But  all  wealth  is  not  of  the  nature  of  planes,  or  planki, 
or  money,  which  has  no  reproductive  power;  norissU 
production  merely  the  turning  into  other  forms  of  thii 
inert  matter  of  the  nniverse.  It  is  true  that  if  I  pv^ 
away  money,  it  will  not  increase.  But  suppose,  instejd, 
I  put  away  wine.  At  the  end  of  a  year  I  will  have  W 
increased  value,  for  the  wine  will  haye  improved  >d 
quality.  Or  supposing  that  in  a  country  adapted  to 
them,  I  set  out  bees;  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  will  ha*' 
more  swarms  of  bees,  and  the  honey  which  they  h»»* 
made.  Or,  supposing,  where  there  is  a  range,  I  turn  ou* 
Bheep,  or  hogs,  or  cattle;  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  wilU 
upon  the  average,  also  have  a'*  <ncr>>wo. 
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Now  what  gives  the  increase  in  these  cases  is  some-  • 
thing  which,  though  it  generally  requires  labor  to  utilize 
it,  is  yet  distinct  and   separable  from  labor — the  active 
power  of  nature;  the  principle  of  growth,  of  reproduc-x 
tion,  which  everywhere  characterizes  all  the  forms  of 
that  mysterious  thing  or  condition  which  we  call  life. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  this  which  is  the  cause  of 
interest,  or  the  increase  of  capital  over  and  above  that 
due  to  labor.     There  are,  so  to  speak,  in  the  movements 
*liich  make  up  the  everlasting  flux  of  nature,  certain 
Tit»l  currents,  which  will,  if  wo  use  them,  aid  us,  with  a 
force  independent  of  our  own  efforts,  in  turning  matter 
into  the  forms  we  desire — that  is  to  say,  into  wealth. 

While  many  things  might  be  mentioned  which,  like 
money,  or  planes,  or  planks,  or  engines,  or  clothing, 
bave  no  innate  power  of  increase,  yut  other  things  are 
included  in  the  terms  wealth  and  capital  which,  like 
vine,  will  of  themselves  increase  in  quality  up  to  a  cer- 
Uin  point;  or,  like  bees  or  cattle,  will  of  themselves  in- 
le  in  quantity;  and  certain  other  things,  such  as 
Is,  which,  though  t!ie  conditions  which  enable  them 
to  increase  may  not  be  maintained  without  labor,  yet 
11,  when  these  conditions  are  maintained,  yield  an  in- 
i»se,  or  give  a  return  over  and  above  that  which  is  to 
b*  attributed  to  labor. 

Now  the  interchangeability  of  wealth  necessarily  in- 
Tohes  an  average  between  all  the  species  of  wealth  of 
uy  special  advantage  which  accrues  from  the  possession 
of  any  particular  species,  for  no  one  would  keep  capital 
in  one  form  when  it  could  be  changed  into  a  more  ad- 
vantageous form.  No  one,  for  instance,  would  grind 
*l>eat  into  flour  and  keep  it  on  hand  for  the  convenience 
oftlioae  who  desire  from  tine  to  time  to  exchange  wheat 
w  iti  equivalent  for  flour,  unless  he  could  by  such  ei- 
lange  secure  an  increase  equal  to  that  which,  all  things 
lideredi  he  could  secure  by  planting  his  wheat.     No 
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one,  if  he  conld  keep  them,  would  exchange  a  flock  ol 
sheep  now  for  their  net  weight  in  mutton  to  be  returned 
next  year;  for  by  keeping  the  sheep  he  would  not  only 
have  the  same  amount  of  mutton  next  year,  but  also  the 
lambs  and  the  fleeces.  No  one  would  dig  an  irrigatiog 
ditch,  unless  those  who  by  its  aid  are  enabled  to  utilixe 
the  reproductive  forces  of  nature  would  give  him  snch 
a  portion  of  the  increase  they  receive  as  to  make  his  cap- 
ital yield  him  as  much  as  theirs.  And  so,  in  any  cir- 
cle of  exchange,  the  power  of  increase  which  the  repro- 
ductive or  vital  force  of  nature  gives  to  some  species  of 
capital  must  average  with  all;  and  he  who  lends,  or  xu» 
in  exchange,  money,  or  planes,  or  bricks,  or  clothing,  i* 
not  deprived  of  the  power  to  obtain  an  increase,  suj 
more  than  if  he  had  lent  or  put  to  a  reproductive  use  lo 
much  capital  in  a  form  capable  of  increase. 

There  is  also  in  the  utilization  of  the  variations  in  the 
powers  of  nature  and  of  man  which  is  effected  by  ex- 
change, an  increase  which  somewhat  resembles  that  pro- 
duced by  the  vital  forces  of  nature.     In  one  place,  for 
instance,   a  given  amount  of  labor  will  secure  200  io 
vegetable  food  or  100  in  animal  food.     In  another  place, 
these  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  same  amount  ol 
labor  will  produce  100  in  vegetable  food  or  200  in  ani- 
mal.    In  the  one  place,  the  relative  value  of  vegetable 
to  animal  food  will  be  as  two  to  one,  and  in  the  other  •■ 
one  to  two;  and,  supposing  equal  amounts  of  each  to  be  re- 
quired, the  same  amount  of  labor  will  in  either  place  secure 
150  of  both.     But  by  devoting  labor  in  the  one  placets 
the  procurement  of  vegetable  food,  and  in  the  other,  to 
the  procurement  of  animal  food,  and  exchanging  to  the 
quantity  required,  the  people  of  each  place  will  be  en- 
abled  by  the  given  amount  of   labor  to  procure  200 
of  both,  less  the  losses  and  expenses  of  exchange;  sO 
that  in  each  place  the  produce  which    is   taken  frotf*i 
uae  and  devoted  to  exchange  brings  back  an  increai»>. 
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Thus  Whittington's  cat,  sent  to  a  far  country  where  cats 
are  scarce  and  -rats  arc  plenty,  returns  in  bales  of  goods 
and  bags  of  gold. 

Of  course,  labor  is  necessary  to  exchange,  aa  it  is  to 
the  utilization  of  the  reproductive  forces  of  nature,  and 
the  produce  of  exchange,  aa  the  produce  of  agriculture, 
ij  clearly  the  produce  of  labor;  but  yet,  in  the  one  case 
M  in  the  other,  there  is  a  distinguishable  force  co-operat- 
ing with  that  of  labor,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
measure  the  result  solely  by  the  amount  of  labor  ex- 
'  pended,  but  renders  the  amount  of  capital  and  the  time 
i  it  is  in  use  integral  parts  in  the  sum  of  forces.  Capital 
lids  labor  in  all  of  the  different  modes  of  production,  but 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  relations  of  the  two  in 
[  each  modes  of  production  as  consist  merely  of  changing 
the  form  or  place  of  matter,  as  planing  boards  or  mining 
coal;  and  such  modes  of  production  as  avail  themselves 
ti  the  reproductive  forces  of  nature,  or  of  the  power 
«f  increase  arising  from  differences  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  natural  and  human  powers,  such  as  the  raising  of 
grain  or  the  exchange  of  ice  for  sugar.  Il  production 
oUhe  first  kind,  labor  alone  is  the  efficient  cause;  when 
l»bor  stops,  production  stops.  When  the  carpenter 
^ropa  his  plane  as  the  sun  sets,  the  increase  of  value, 
which  he  with  his  plane  is  producing,  ceases  until  he  be- 
gins his  labor  again  the  following  morning.  When  the 
factory  bell  rings  for  closing,  when  the  mine  is  shut 
4o»n,  production  ends  until  work  is  resumed.  The  in- 
tenening  time,  so  far  aa  regards  production,  might  as 
»ell  be  blotted  out.  The  lapse  of  days,  the  change  of 
KuoDs  is  no  element  in  the  production  that  depends 
wlely  upon  the  amount  of  labor  expended.  But  in  the 
other  modes  of  production  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
m  which  the  part  of  labor  may  be  likened  to  the  opera- 
tiouB  of  lumbermen  wlio  throw  their  logs  into  the 
stream,  leaving  it  to  the  current  to  carrjr  them  to  the 
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boom  of  the  savmill  many  miles  below,  time  is  an  ele* 
ment.  Tiie  seed  in  the  ground  germinates  and  growi 
while  the  farmer  sleeps  or  plows  new  fields,  and  the  ever- 
flowing  currents  of  air  and  ocean  bear  Whittington's  cat 
toward  the  rat-tormentod  ruler  in  the  regions  of  romance. 
To  recur  now  to  Bastiat's  illustration.  It  is  evident 
that  if  there  is  any  reason  why  William  at  the  end  of  tht 
year  should  return  to  James  more  than  an  equally  good 
plane,  it  does  not  spring,  as  Bastiat  has  it,  from  the  in- 
creased power  which  the  tool  gives  to  labor,  for  that,  u  I 
have  shown,  is  not  an  element;  but  it  springs  from  tbt 
element  of  time — the  difference  of  a  year  between  the 
lending  and  return  of  the  plane.  Now,  if  the  vievii 
confined  to  the  illustration,  there  is  nothing  to  sugj 
how  this  element  should  operate,  for  a  plane  at  the 
of  the  year  has  no  greater  value  than  a  plane  at  the  be- 
ginning. But  if  we  substitute  for  the  plane  a  calf,  it  i> 
clearly  to  be  seen  that  to  put  James  in  as  good  a  position 
as  if  he  had  not  lent,  William  at  the  end  of  the 
must  return,  not  a  calf,  but  a  cow.  Or,  if  we  snp] 
that  the  ten  days'  labor  had  been  devoted  to  pliinting 
corn,  it  is  evident  that  James  would  not  have  been  folly 
recompensed  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  received 
limply  80  much  planted  corn,  for  during  the  year  tbe 
planted  corn  would  have  germinated  and  grown  and  mul- 
tiplied; and  so  if  the  plane  had  been  devoted  to  ex- 
change, it  might  during  the  year  have  been  turned  otC 
several  times,  each  exchange  yielding  an  increase  to 
James.  Now,  therefore,  as  James'  labor  might  b«»* 
been  applied  in  any  of  those  ways — or  what  amounts  t» 
the  same  thing,  some  of  the  labor  devoted  to  making 
planes  might  have  been  thus  transferred — he  will  not 
make  a  plane  for  William  to  use  for  the  year  unless  b' 
gets  back  more  than  a  plane.  And  William  can  afford  to 
give  back  more  than  a  plane,  because  the  same  gener** 
average  of  the  advantages  of  labor  applied  in  differeO^ 


yriW  enable  bim  to  obtain  from  bis  labor  an  ad- 
from  tbe  element  of  time.     It  is  this  general 

ng,  or  as  we  may  say,  "pooling"  of  advantages, 
h  necessarily  takes  place  where  the  exigencies  of 
ty  require  the  simultaneous  carrying  onotthediffer- 
Qodes  of  production,  which  gives  to  the  possession  of 
;b  incapable  in  itself  of  increase  an  advantage  simi' 
bhat  which  attaches  to  wealth  used  in  such  a  way 
pain  from  the  element  of  time.  And,  in  the  last 
Bs,  the  advantage  which  is  given  by  the  lapse  of 
springs  from  the  generative  force  of  nature  and  the 

,g  powers  of  nature  and  of  man. 

the  quality  and  cajiacity  of  matter  everywhere 
)rm,  and  all  productive  power  in  man,  there  would 

interest.     The  advantage  of  superior  tools  might 
be  transferred  on  terms  resembling  the  payment 

irest,  but  such  transactions  would  bo  irregular  and 

ittent — the  exception,  not  the  rule.    For  the  power 
ining  such  returns  would  not,  as  now,  inhere  in 

issession  of  capital,  and  tbe  advantage  of  time 
d  operate  only  in  peculiar  circumstances.  That  I, 
■  a  thousand  dollars,  can  certainly  let  it  out  at  in- 
l^does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  are  others, 
taving  a  thousand  dollars,  who  will  gladly  pay  me 
m  use  of  it,  if  they  can  get  it  no  other  way;  but 
Wie  fact  that  the  capital  which  my  thousand  dollars 
aenta  has  the  power  of  yielding  an  increase  to 
nsoever  has  it,  even  though  he  be  a  millionaire. 
bbe  price  which  anything  will  bring  does  not  depend 
■rhat  the  buyer  would  be  willing  to  give  rather  than 
ilbout  it,  so  much  as  upon  what  the  seller  can  other- 

;et.     For  instance,  a  manufacturer  who  wishes  to 

om  business  has  machinery  to  the  value  of  llOO,- 

he  cannot,  should  ho  sell,  take  this  1100,000 

ivest  it  80  that  it  will  yield  him  interest,  it  will 
aterial  to  bim,  risk  being  eliminated,  whether  h» 
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obtains  the  vbole  price  mt  once  or  in  installments,  and  if 
the  purchaser  has  the  reqoisite  capital,  which  we  mait 
■appose  in  order  that  the  transaction  maj  rest  on  its  own 
merits,  it  will  be  immaterial  vbether  he  pay  at  once  or 
after  a  time.  If  the  porehsserhas  not  the  required  capital, 
it  mar  be  to  his  oonrenience  that  payments  shoold  be  d^ 
layed,  bat  it  would  be  only  in  exceptional  circamatancet 
that  the  seller  would  ask,  or  the  buyer  would  consent,  to 
p»y  any  premium  on  this  account;  nor  in  such  casei 
would  this  premium  be  properly  interest.  For  intereit 
is  not  properly  a  payment  made  for  the  use  of  capital, 
but  a  return  accruing  from  the  increase  of  capital.  If 
the  capital  did  not  yield  an  increase,  the  cases  would  be 
few  and  exceptional  in  which  the  owner  would  get  s 
premium.  William  would  soon  find  out  if  it  did  not  psy 
him  to  give  a  plank  for  the  pririlege  of  deferring  psy- 
ment  on  James'  plane. 

In  short,  when  we  oome  to  analyze  production  we  ind 
it  to  fall  into  three  modes — viz: 

Adaptixq,  or  changing  natural  products  either  in  fom 
or  in  place  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  hamss 
desire. 

GsowDro,  or  utilizing  the  vital  forces  of  nature,  si  bf 
raising  regetablos  or  animals. 

ExcHAXQiNO,  or  utilizing,  so  as  to  add  to  the  general 
sum  of  wealth,  the  higher  powers  of  those  natural  force* 
which  Tary  with  locality,  or  of  those  human  forces  which 
vary  with  sitaatioa,  occupation,  or  character. 

In  each  of  these  three  modes  of  production  capital 
may  aid  labor — or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  in  the  fini 
mode  capital  may  aid  labor,  but  is  not  absolutely  necesaarj; 
in  the  others  capital  must  aid  labor,  or  is  necessary. 

Now,  while  by  adapting  capital  in  proper  forms 
may  increase  the  effective  power  of  labor  to  im 
upon  matter  the  character  of  wealth,  as  when  we  adapt 
wood  and  iron  to  the  form  and  use  of  a  plane;  or  iroOi 
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I  coal,  water,  and  oil   to  the  form   and   use  of  a  steam 
engine;  or  stone,  clay,  timber,  and   iron   to  that  of  a 
building,  yet  the  characteristic  of  this  use  of  capital  is, 
I  that  the  benefit  is  in  the  use.     When,  however,  we  em- 
ploy capital  in  the  second  of  these  modes,  as  when  we 
plant  grain  in  the  ground,  or  place  animals  on  a  stock 
farm,  or  put  away  wine  to  improve  with  age,  the  benefit 
arises,  not  from  the  use,  but  from  the  increase.     And  so, 
Then  we  employ  capital  in  the  third  of  these  modes,  and 
instead  of  using  a  thing  wo  exchange  it,  the  benefit  is  in 
the  increase  or  greater  value  of  the  things  received  in 
return. 

Primarily,  the  benefits  which  arise  from  use  go  to  labor, 
ud  the  benefits  which  arise  from  increase,  to  capital. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  division  of  labor  and  the  inter- 
ch&Dgeability  of  wealth  necessitate  and  imply  an  averag- 
ing of  benefits,  in  so  far  as  these  different  modes  of  pro- 
duction correlate  with  each  other,  the  benefits  that  arise 
m  one  will  average  with  the  benefits  that  arise  from 
e  others,  for  neither  labor  nor  capital  will  be  devoted 
to  any  mode  of  production  while  any  other  mode  which 
open  to  them  will  yield  a  greater  return.  That  is  to 
,  labor  expended  in  the  first  mode  of  production  will 
get,  not  the  whole  return,  but  the  return  minus  such  part 
u  is  necessary  to  give  to  capital  such  an  increase  as  it 
could  have  secured  in  the  other  modesof  production,  and 
cjpital  engaged  in  the  second  and  third  modes  will  ob- 
tain, not  the  whole  increase,  but  the  increase  minus  what 
ijjafficient  to  give  to  labor  such  reward  as  it  could  have 
Mcured  if  expended  in  the  first  mode. 

Thus  interest  springs  from  the  power  of  increase  which 
the  reproductive  forces  of  nature,  and  the  in  effect  anal- 
ogous capacity  for  exchange,  give  to  capital.  It  is  not 
an  arbitrary,  but  a  natural  thing;  it  is  not  the  result  of  a 
particular  social  organization,  but  of  laws  of  the  universe 
Thich  underlie  society.     It  is,  therefore,  just. 
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They  who  talk  about  abolishing  interest  fall  into  an 
error  similar  to  that  previouslj  pointed  out  as  giving  its 
plausibility  to  the  doctrine  that  wages  are  drawn  from 
capital.  When  they  thus  think  of  interest,  they  think 
only  of  that  which  is  paid  by  the  user  of  capital  to  the 
owner  of  capital.  But,  manifestly,  this  is  not  all  inter- 
est, but  only  some  interest.  Whoever  uses  capital  and 
obtains  the  increase  it  is  capable  of  giving  receives  inter- 
est. If  I  plant  and  care  for  a  tree  until  it  comes  to 
maturity,  1  receive,  in  its  fruit,  interest  upon  the  capital 
I  have  thus  accumulated — that  is,  the  labor  I  have  ex- 
pended. If  I  raise  a  cow,  the  milk  which  she  yields  me, 
morning  and  evening,  is  not  merely  the  reward  of  the 
labor  then  exerted;  but  interest  upon  the  capital  wh 
my  labor,  expended  in  raising  her,  has  accumulate 
the  cow.  And  so.  if  I  use  my  own  capital  in  directlyi 
ing  production,  as  by  machinery,  or  in  indirectly  aiding 
production,  in  exchange,  I  receive  •  special  and  dii- 
tinguishable  advantage  from  the  reproductive  character 
of  capital,  which  is  as  real,  though  perhaps  not  as  clot, 
as  though  I  had  ieut  my  capital  to  another  and  be 
paid  me  intereat. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SPURIOUS   CAPITAL  AND  OF    PKOFITS  OFTEN    MISTAKEN 
FOR   INTEKEST. 

rThe  belief  that  interest  is  the  robbery  of  industry  is,  I 
am  persuaded,  in  large  part  due  to  a  failure  to  discrim- 
inate between  what  is  really  capital  and  what  is  not,  and 
between  profits  which  are  properly  interest  and  profits 
*hich  arise  from  other  sources  than  the  nse  of  capital. 
In  the  speech  and  literature  of  the  day  every  one  is 
«tjled  a  capitalist  who  possesses  what,  independent  of 
bit  labor,  will  yield  htm  a  return,  while  whatever  is  thus 
noeived  is  spoken  of  as  the  earnings  or  takings  of  capi- 
tsi,  and  we  everywhere  hear  of  the  conflict  of  labor  and 
apital.  Whether  there  is,  in  reality,  any  conflict  be- 
'weeu  labor  and  capital,  I  do  not  yet  ask  the  reader  to 
■Hake  up  his  mind;  but  it  will  be  well  here  to  clear  away 
•onie  misapprehensions  which  confuse  the  Judgment. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  land 
'aloes,  which  constitute  such  an  enormous  part  of  what 
U commonly  called  capital,  are  not  capital  at  all;  and 
Wiat  rent,  which  is  as  commonly  included  in  the  receipts 
of  capital,  and  which  takes  an  ever-increasing  portion  of 
the  produce  of  an  advancing  community,  is  not  the  earn- 
ings  of  capital,  and  must  be  carefully  separated  from  in- 
terest. It  is  not  necessary  now  to  dwell  further  upon 
"lis  point.  Attention  has  likewise  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  which  constitute  an- 
other great  part  of  what  is  commonly  called  capital, 
are  not  capital  at  all;  but,  in  some  of  their  shapes,  these 
'Tidenoea  of  indebtedness  so  closely   resemble  capital. 
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and  in  Bome  cases  actually  perform,  or  seem  to  perfom, 
tlio  functions  of  capital,  while  they  yield  a  return  to  their 
owners  which  is  not  only  spoken  of  as  interest,  bnt  bw 
every  semblance  of  interest,  that  it  is  worth  while,  befon 
attempting  to  clear  the  idea  of  interest  from  some  other 
ambiguities  that  beset  it,  to  speak  again  of  these  it 
greater  length. 

Nothing  can  be  cspital.  let  it  always  be  remembered. 
ithMi  is  not  Btallli    tfat  »  io  say,  nothing  can  be  capitiil 
does  BOi easMt  af  •«*<■*)'  tangible  things,  not  the 
«1  uture,  which  have  in  then- 
If  pMVy.  U>e  power  of  directly  or  indi- 
~IMMB  desire. 
hflttd  is  not  capital,  nor  yet  is  it 
»«l««fital.     The  capital  that  was  ODM 
f  j|yli»|»T«rament  has  been  consumed  on- 
vnj  from  the  mouths  of  cannon, 
a^ptt  Mpended  in  keeping  men  marcb- 
kdtiaf  and  destroying.     The  bond  can- 
that  has  been  destroyed.     It  do* 
•t  all.     It  is  simply  a  solemn  declt- 
iIm  goiernmont  will,  some  time  or  other, 
«(.H4  fwiu  tho  then  existing  stock  of  the  poo- 
.i  nMkJth,  which  it  will  turn  over  totheholdar 
tuU  Ui*t.  in  the  meanwhile,  it  will,  from 
,«^  mUv.  ta  the  same  way,  enough  to  make  i 
vi  \h<t  inoreMe  which  so  much  capital  ••! 
to  give  him  would  yield  him  werej 
^•«M«iHtiou.     The  immense  sums  which  i 
u  Ihe  produce  of  every  modern  country  to 
I'uUlio  debts  are  not  the  earnings  or  in- 
■♦re  not  really  interest  in  the  striot 
:  ut  are  taxes  levied  on  the  produce  of 
>1,  tvMviug  so  much  less  for  wages  and  M 
>»l  iiilerttst. 
•^  thv  bonds  have  been  issued  for  tb* 
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daeponingof  a  rirerbed,  the  construction  of  lighthouses, 
(rthe  erection  of  &  public  market;  or  supposing,  to  em- 
'  the  same  idea  while  changing  the  illustration,  they 
been  issued  by  a  railroad  company.  Here  they  do 
ent  capital,  existing  and  applied  to  productive 
,  and  like  stock  in  a  dividend  paying  company  may 
pusidercd  as  evidences  of  the  ownership  of  capital, 
they  can  be  so  considered  only  in  so  far  as  they  act- 
repreaent  capital,  and  not  as  they  have  been  issued 
ess  of  the  capital  used.  Nearly  all  our  railroad 
iea  and  other  incorporations  are  loaded  down  in 
vay.  Where  one  dollar's  worth  of  capital  has  been 
used,  certificates  for  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even 
ive  been  issued,  and  upon  this  fictitious  amount 
at  or  dividends  are  paid  with  more  or  less  regu- 
Now,  what,  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  as  in- 
et  to  the  real  capital  invested,  is  thus  earned  by  these 
panies  and  thus  paid  out,  as  well  as  the  large  sums 
j^bcd  by  managing  rings  and  never  accounted  for,  is 
Ideally  not  taken  from  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
mnity  on  account  of  the  services  rendered  by  capi- 
at is  not  interest.  If  we  are  restricted  to  the  ter- 
ilogy  of  economic  writers  who  decompose  profits  into 
St.  insurance,  and  wages  of  superintendence,  it 
ifall  into  the  category  of  wages  of  superintendence. 
It  while  wages  of  superintendence  clearly  enough 
bde  the  income  derived  from  such  personal  qualities 
M  skill,  tact,  enterprise,  organizing  ability,  inventive 
r,  character,  etc.,  to  the  profits  we  are  speaking  of 
I  is  another  contributing  element,  which  can  only  ar- 
ily  be  classed  with  these — the  element  of  monopoly. 
iun  James  I.  granted  to  his  minion  the  exclusive 
lege  of  making  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  prohib- 
inder  severe  penalties,  every  one  else  from  making 
thread,  the  income  which  Buckingham  enjoyed  in 
ItMOoe  did  not  urii>e  from  the  interest  upon  the 
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Uiptttl  inrwted  in  the  tnannfactnre,  nor  from  the  skill, 
rt<s.»  rtf  ttrot*  who  really  conductod  the  operations,  but 
frow  wh*l   h*  got  from   the  king— viz.,  the  exclusive 
yH>f<ltg<    in  r«»htj  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  his  own 
MMMM  Mpon  all  the  nscrs  of  such   thread.     From  i 
5<»WW  WHftre*  comes  a  large  part  of  the  profits  which 
Wir»  »w»W>«rity  confounded  with  the  earnings  of  capit*!. 
DiMlMl IMM Hm  patents  granted  for  a  limited  termof 
jlHMMW'tfeMfWpOMOf  encouraging  invention  are  ciesrl; 
' '  »l«t)twi)oarce,  as  are  the  returns  derived  from 
by  protective  tariffs  under  the  pre- 
>  tl  WMMVpng  home  industry.     But  there  is  «n- 
^yiHit  lit^  «M«  insidious  and  far  more  general  form  of 
li  %b»  aggregation  of  large  masses  of  capit*i 
control  there  is  developed  anewrmi 
I  liJftfMt  power  from  that  power  uf  increase 
-literal  characteristic  of  capital  and  wbicb 
iterest.     While  the  latter  is,  so  to  spetk, 
I  ittt  nature,  the  power  which,  as  aggr^ 
'  >-<t's  upoa  it  is  destrnctive.     It  is  a  power 
i^<i  tbtU  which  James  granted  to  Biicli- 
^yiH*^'^'"!  Mkl  ik  itkittktm  •xwdaed  with  as  reckless  a die- 
ttM aj  '    "  -^    "kf^  9t  Ilk*  iadoBtrial,  but  of  the  personal 
||^i)U-<  «i«*k>     A  i«ilroad  company  approachei  > 

t  ■  m    hifhrnjuma    approaches    his  victim- 

it  y«tt  Uo  not  accede  to  our  terms  we  will 
(<»w«  i«o  or  thr*e  miles  to  one  side!"  is  a* 
>       •'  aa  lb*  ^^Stead  and  deliver,"  when  backed  by 
'  HJttol.     FW  tha  threat  of  the  railroad  companf 
>  dvpriva  tbe  town  of  the  benellts  which 
"^ '  <iv«:  it  i*  to  put  it  in  a  far  worse  po> 
titrvad  bad  been  built.     Or  if,  wbert 
iiuuuivation,  an  opposition  boat  is  pot 
vhhI  until  sbo  is  forced  off,  and  then 
i^Olix]  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  operation, 
J<Mk  WA  %b«  H\4iklhM  war*  obliged  to  pay  the  forty  lact 
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with  which  Snrajah  Dowlah  hired  of  Warren  Hastings  an 
English  force  to  assist  hira  in  desolating  their  country 
ud  docitnating  their  people.  And  just  as  robbers  unite 
to  plunder  in  concert  and  divide  the  spoil,  so  do  the 
trunk  lines  of  railroad  unite  to  raise  rates  and  pool  their 
earnings,  or  the  Pacific  roads  form  a  combination  with 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  by  which  toll  gates 
ire  Tirtually  established  on  land  and  ocean.  And  just  as 
Buckingham's  creatures,  under  authority  of  the  gold 
thread  patent,  searched  private  houses,  and  seized  papers 
ind  persons  for  purposes  of  lust  and  extortion,  so  does 
the  great  telegraph  company  which,  by  the  power  of  as- 
lociated  capital  deprives  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  the  full  benefits  of  a  beneficent  invention,  tamper 
with  correspondence  and  crush  out  newspapers  which 
(ifcDd  it. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  allude  to  these  things,  not  to 
dwell  on  them.  Every  one  knows  the  tyranny  and 
lapacity  with  which  capital  when  concentrated  in  large 
imouQts  is  frequently  wieided  to  corrupt,  to  rob,  and  to 
ilratroy.  What  I  wish  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  is 
that  profits  thus  derived  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  legitimate  returns  of  capital  as  an  agent  of  produc- 
tion. They  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  attributed  to  a 
maladjustment  of  forces  in  the  legislative  department  of 
goTemment,  and  to  a  blind  adherence  to  ancient  barbar- 
iimsand  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the  technicalities 
of  a  narrow  profession  in  the  administration  of  law;  while 
the  general  cause  which  in  advancing  communities  tends, 
with  the  coucentratidh  of  wealth,  to  the  concentration 
of  power,  is  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  we  are  seek- 
ing for,  but  have  not  yet  found. 

Any  analysis  will  show  that  much  of  the  profits  which 
ve,  in  common  thought,  confounded  with  interest  are  iu 
raality  due,  not  to  the  power  of  capital,  but  to  thu 
power  of  concentrated  capital,  or  of  concentrated  capital 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE   LAW  OF  INTEREST, 


I  tarn  now  to  the  law  of  interest,  keeping  in 

0  things  to  which  attention  has  heretofore  been 
riz: 

-That  it  is  not  capital  which  employs  labor,  but 
ich  employs  capital. 

f — That  capital  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  can 
M  increased  or  decreased,  (1)  by  the  greater  or 
ication  of  labor  to  the  production  of  capital,  and 
le  conversion  of  wealth  into  capital,  or  capital 
Ith,  for  capital  being  but  wealth  applied  in  a  cer- 
,  wealth  is  the  larger  and  inclusive  term. 
nanifest  that  under  conditions  of  freedom  the 
in  that  can  be  given  for  the  use  of  capital  will  be 
lase  it  will  bring,  and  the  minimum  or  zero  will 
Bpiacement  of  capital;  for  above  the  one  point 
jwing  of  capital  would  involve  a  loss,  and  below 
r,  capital  could  not  be  maintained. 
re,  again:  It  is  not,  as  is  carelessly  stated  by 
Iters,  the  increased  efiSciency  given  to  labor  by 
tation  of  capital  to  any  special  form  or  use  which 

1  maximum  but  the  average  power  of  increase 
ilongs  to  capital  generally.  The  power  of  apply- 
f  in  advantageous  forma  is  a  power  of  labor, 
pital  as  capital  cannot  claim  nor  share.  A  bow 
)ws  will  enable  an  Indian  to  kill,  let  us  say,  a 
very  day,  while  with  sticks  and  stones  he  could 
ill  one  in  a  week;  but  the  weapon  maker  of  the 
Id  not  claim  from  the  hunter  six  out  of  every 
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WH^  iMlfMoM  killed  as  a  return  for  the  use  of  a  bov 
iM»4  iiri>>vf ;  nor  will  capital  invested  in  a  woolen  factor; 
>'WM  to  the  capitalist  the  difference  between  the  prodact 
»t  the  factory  and  what  the  same  amoant  of  labor  could 
h»T«  obtained  with  the  spinning-wheel  and  handloom. 
William  when  lie  borrows  a  plane  from  James  does  not 
in  that  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  increased  efficiencfof 
liilKirwhon  using  a  plane  for  the  smoothing  of  boards  orer 
wiml  it  has  when  smoothing  them  with  a  shell  or  flint. 
'i'hu  progress  of  knowledge  has  made  the  advantage  in- 
volvml  ill  the  use  of  planes  a  common  property  and  power 
of  labor.  What  he  gets  from  James  is  merely  such  sd- 
vantagp  as  the  element  of  a  year's  time  will  give  totbe 
possession  of  so  much  capital  as  is  represented  by  ibc 
plane. 

Now,  if  the  vital  forces  of  natare  which  give  ao  ti- 
Tftutago  to  the  element  of  time  be  the  cause  of  interest, 
it  would  srom  to  follow  that  this  maximum  rate  of  inter- 
est would  be  determined  by  the  strength  of  these  forc«» 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  engaged  in  production- 
Hut  while  the  reproductive  force  of  nature  seems  to  TsrJ 
eniirmously.  as.  for  instance,  between  the  salmon,  which 
spawns  thou6ands  of  eggs,  and   the  whale,  which  bring* 
forth  a  single  calf  at  intervals  of  years;  between  the  rsb- 
bit  and  the  elephant,  the  thistle  and  the  gigantic  red- 
wood, it  appears  from   the  way  the  natural   balance  i* 
maintained  that  there  is  an  equation  between  the  repro* 
ductive  and  destructive  forces  of  nature,  which  in  effect 
brings  the  principle  of  increase  to  a '  .niform  point.    Ihvf 
natural  balance  man  has  within  narrow  limits  the  pow«r 
to  disturb,  and  by  the  modification  of  natural  conditions 
may  uvuil  himself  at  will  of  the  varying  strength  of  the 
reproductive  force  in  nature.     But  when  ho  docs  so, 
thoro  arises  from  the  wide  scope  of  his  desires  another 
principle  which  brings  about  in  the  increase  of  wealth 
similar  equation  and  balance  to  that  which  is  effected  in 
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Mture  between  the  different  forms  of  life.     This  equa- 
tion exhibits    itself    through   values.     If,  in  a  country 
adapted  to  both,  I  go  to  raising  rabbits  and  you  to  rais- 
JiorseB,  my  rabbits  may,  until  the  natural  limit  is 
ebed,  increase  faster  than  your  horses.     But  my  capi- 
'  will  not  increase  faster,  for  the  effect  of  the  varying 
jstea  of  increase  will  be  to  lower  the  value  of  rabbits  as 
npared  with  horses,  and  to  increase  the  value  of  horses 
Icompared  with  rabbits. 

^Though  the  varying  strength  of  the  vital  forces  of 
nature  is  thus  brought  to  uniformity,  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  different  stages  of  social  development  as  to 
the  proportionate  extent  to  which,  in  the  aggregate  pro- 
ductiou  of  wealth,  these  vital  forces  are  enlisted,  fiut 
as  to  this,  there  are  two  remarks  to  be  made.  In  the 
firtt  place,  although  in  such  a  country  as  England  the 
part  taken  by  manufactures  in  the  aggregate  wealth  pro- 
daction  baa  very  much  increased  as  compared  with  the 
part  taken  by  agriculture,  yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  to 
iTery  great  extent  this  is  true  only  of  the  political  or 
geographical  division,  and  not  of  the  industrial  commu- 
nity. For  industrial  communities  are  not  limited  by 
political  divisions,  or  bounded  by  seas  or  mountains. 
They  are  limited  only  by  the  scope  of  their  exchanges, 
tod  the  proportion  which  in  the  industrial  economy  of 
"^  :' .id  agriculture  and  stock-raising  bear  to  maufac- 
■:  averaged  with  Iowa  and  Illinois,  with  Texas  and 
Caiifomia,  with  Canada  and  India,  with  Qneenshind  and 
Baltic — in  short,  with  every  country  to  which  the 
fid-wide  exchanges  of  England  extend.  In  the  next 
ce,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  although  in  the  progress 
I  civilization  the  tendency  is  to  the  relative  increase  of 
anfactures,  as  compared  with  agriculture,  and  con- 
fcnently  to  a  proportionately  less  reliance  upon  the 
Juctive  forces  of  nature,  yet  this  is  accompanied 
i  corresponding  extension  of  exchanges,  and  hence  a 
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greater  calling  in  of  the  power  of  increase  which  thui 
arises.  So  these  teudoucieu,  to  a  great  extent,  and,  prob- 
ably, BO  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  completely,  balance  each 
other,  and  preserve  the  equilibrium  which  fixes  the  aver- 
age increase  of  capital,  or  the  normal  rate  of  interest. 

Now,  this  normal  point  of  interest,  which  lies  between 
the  necessary  maximum  and  the  necessary  minimnm  of 
the  return  to  capital,  must,  wherever  it  rests,  be  such 
that  all  things  (such  as  the  feeling  of  security,  desire  for 
accumulation,  etc.)  considered,  the  reward  of  capital  and 
the  reward  of  labor  will  be  equal — that  is  to  say,  will  gire 
an  equally  attractive  result  for  the  exertion  or  sacrifice 
involved.  It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  formulate  tliii 
point,  as  wages  are  habitually  estimated  in  quantity  and 
interest  in  a  ratio;  but  if  we  suppose  a  given  quantity  of 
wealth  to  be  the  produce  of  a  given  amount  of  labor,  co- 
operating for  a  stated  time  with  a  certain  amonnt  of 
capital,  the  proportion  in  which  the  produce  would  bo 
divided  between  the  labor  and  the  capital  would  afford 
a  comparison.  There  must  be  such  a  point  at,  or  rather, 
about,  which  the  rate  of  interest  must  tend  to  settle; 
since,  unless  such  an  equilibrium  were  effected,  labor 
would  not  accept  the  use  of  capital,  or  capital  would  cot 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  labor.  For  labor  and  capital 
are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  thing — human  exer- 
tion. Capital  is  prodnced  by  labor;  it  is,  in  fact,  but 
labor  impressed  upon  matter — labor  stored  up  in  matter, 
to  be  released  again  as  needed,  as  the  heat  of  the  ann 
stored  up  in  coal  is  released  in  the  furnace.  The  nae  ot 
capital  in  production  is,  therefore,  but  a  mode  of  labor. 
As  capital  can  be  used  only  by  being  consumed,  its  ose 
is  the  expenditure  of  labor,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
capital,  its  production  by  labor  must  be  commensarate 
with  its  consumption  in  aid  of  labor.  Hence  the  prin- 
ciple that,  under  circumstances  which  permit  free  com- 
petition, operates  to  bring  wages  to  a  common  stiuidard 
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and  profits  to  a  substantial  equality — the  principle  that 
men  will  seek  to  gratify  their  desires  with  the  least  exer- 
tion— operates  to  establish  and  maintain  this  equilibrium 
between  wages  and  interest. 

This  natural  relation  between  interest  and  wages — tnis 
equilibrium  at  which  both  will  represent  equal  returns  to 
equal  exertions — may  be  stated  in  a  form  which  suggests 
a  relation  of  opposition;  but  this  opposition  is  only  ap- 
parent. In  a  partnership  between  Dick  and  Harry,  the 
•tatement  that  Dick  receives  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  profits  implies  that  the  portion  of  Harry  is  less  or 
greater  as  Dick's  is  greater  or  less;  but  where,  aa  in  this 
c»»e,  each  gets  only  what  he  adds  to  the  common  fund, 
the  increase  of  the  portion  of  the  one  does  not  decrease 
what  the  other  receives. 

And  this  relation  fixed,  it  is  evident  that  interest  and 
wages  must  rise  and  fall  together,  and  that  interest  can- 
not be  increased  without  increasing  wages;  nor  wages 
lowered  without  depressing  interest.  For  if  wages  fall, 
interest  must  also  fall  in  proportion,  else  it  becomes 
more  profitable  to  turn  labor  into  capital  than  to  apply 
itdirectly;  while,  if  interest  falls,  wages  must  likewise 
proportionately  fall,  or  else  the  increment  of  capital 
'ould  be  checked. 

We  are,  of  course,  not  speaking  of  particular  wages 
tnd  particular  interest,  but  of  the  general  rate  of  wages 
Wd  the  general  rate  of  interest,  meaning  always  by  inter- 
Nt  the  return  which  capital  can  secure,  less  insurance 
ttd  wages  of  superintendence.     In  a  particular  case,  or 
•  particular  employment,  the  tendency  of  wages  and  in- 
terest to  an  equilibrium  may  be  impeded;  but  between  the 
general  rate  of  wages  and  the  general  rate  of  interest, 
this  tendency  must  be  prompt  to  act.     For  though  in  a 
particnlar  branch  of  producton  the  line  may  be  clearly 
drawn  between'those  who  turniah  labor  and  those  who 
fomisb  capital,  yet  even  ia  oommDuities  where  there  is 
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the  sharpest  distinction  between  the  general  class  labor- 
ers and  the  general  class  capitalists,  these  two  classes 
shade  ofE  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gradationi, 
and  on  the  extremes  where  the  two  classes  meet  in  the 
same  persons,  the  interaction  which  restores  equilibrium, 
or  rather  prevents  its  disturbance,  can  go  on  without  ob- 
struction, whatever  obstacles  may  exist  where  the  separa- 
tion is  complete.  And,  furthermore,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, as  has  before  been  stated,  that  capital  is  bat  a 
portion  of  wealth,  distinguished  from  wealth  generally 
only  by  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  and,  hence, 
the  whole  body  of  wealth  has  upon  the  relations  of  oapi- 
tal  and  labor  the  same  equalizing  effect  that  a  fly-wbeel 
has  upon  the  motion  of  machii  c  y,  taking  up  capital 
when  it  is  in  excess  and  giving  it  out  again  when  then 
is  a  deficiency,  just  as  a  jeweler  may  give  his  wife  dia- 
monds to  wear  when  he  has  a  superabundant  stock,  and 
put  them  in  his  showcase  again  when  his  stock  become 
reduced.  Thus  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  interest  to 
rise  above  the  equilibrium  with  wages  must  immediately 
beget  not  only  a  tendency  to  direct  labor  to  the  prodno- 
tion  of  capital,  but  also  the  application  of  wealth  to  the 
uses  of  capital;  while  any  tendency  of  wages  to  rise  above 
the  equilibrium  with  interest  must  in  like  manner  beget 
not  only  a  tendency  to  turn  labor  from  the  production  of 
capital,  but  also  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  capital  by 
diverting  from  a  productive  to  a  non-productive  use 
some  of  the  articles  of  wealth  of  which  capital  ia  com- 
posed. 

To  recapitulate:  There  is  a  certain  relation  or  ratio  be- 
tween wages  and  interest,  fixed  by  causes,  which,  if  not 
absolutely  permanent,  slowly  change,  at  which  enough 
labor  will  be  turned  into  capital  to  supply  the  capital 
which,  in  the  degree  of  knowledge,  state  of  the  arts, 
density  of  population,  character  of  occupations,  variety, 
extent  and  rapid^t^  of  exch&nsres-  will  be  demanded  for 
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production,  and  this  relation  or  ratio  the  interaction  of 
lulior  and  capital  constantly  maintains;  hence  interest 
must  rise  and  fall  with  the  rise  and  fail  of  wages. 

To  illustrate:  The  price  of  fiour  is  determined  by  the 
price  of  wheat  and  cost  of  milling.  The  cost  of  milling 
varies  slowly  and  but  little,  the  difference  being,  even  at 
long  intervals,  hardly  perceptible;  while  the  price  of 
wheat  varies  frequently  and  largely.  Hence  we  correctly 
eay  that  the  price  of  flour  is  governed  by  the  price  of 
wheat,  Or,  to  put  the  proposition  in  the  same  form  as 
the  preceding:  There  is  a  certain  relation  or  ratio  be- 
tween the  value  of  wheat  and  the  value  of  flour,  fixed  by 
the  cost  of  milling,  which  relation  or  ratio  the  interac- 
tion between  the  demand  for  flour  and  the  supply  of 
Ifheat  constantly  m.iintains;  hence  the  price  of  flour 
must  rise  and  fall  with  the  rise  and  fail  of  the  price  of 
wheat 

Or,  as,  leaving  the  connecting  link,  the  price  of  wheat, 
to  inference,  we  say  that  the  price  of  flour  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  seasons,  wars,  etc.,  so  may  we  put  the 

'of  interest  in  a  form  which  directly  connects  it  with 

he  law  of  rent,  by  saying  that  the  general  rate  of  interest 
*ill  be  determined  by  the  return  to  capital  upon  the  poor- 
Mt  land  to  which  capital  is  freely  applied — that  is  to  say, 
ipon  the  best  land  open  to  it  without  the  payment  of 
itnt.  Thus  we  bring  the  law  of  interest  into  a  form 
fhkh  shows  it  to  be  a  corollary  of  the  law  of  rent. 

We  may  prove  this  conclusion  in  another  way:  For 
thit  interest  must  decrease  as  rent  increases,  we  can 
plainly  see  if  we  eliminate  wages.  To  do  this,  we  must, 
to  be  sure,  imagine  a  universe  organized  on  totally  differ- 
Mt  principles.  Nevertheless,  we  may  imagine  what 
C«rlyle  would  call  a  fool's  paradise,  where  tlie  production 
of  wealth  went  on  without  the  aid  of  labor,  and  solely  by 
the  reproductive  force  of  capital — where  sheep  bore 
ready-made  clothing  on  their  backs,  cows  presented  but- 
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ter  and  cheese,  and  oxen,  when  they  got  to  the  proper 
point  of  fatness,  carved  thcmselTes  into  beefsteaks  and 
roasting  ribs;  where  houses  grew  from  the  seed,  and  i 
jackknife  thrown  upon  the  ground  would  take  root  tnd 
in  due  time  bear  a  crop  of  assorted  cutlery.  Imagio* 
certain  capitalists  transported,  with  their  capital  in  ap- 
propriate  forms,  to  such  a  place.  Manifestly,  they  woald 
get,  as  the  return  for  their  capital,  the  whole  amount  of 
wealth  it  produced  only  so  long  as  none  of  its  produce 
was  demanded  as  rent.  When  rent  arose,  it  woald 
come  out  of  the  produce  of  capital,  and  as  it  increased, 
the  return  to  the  owners  of  capital  must  necosssrijj 
diminish.  If  we  imagine  the  place  where  capital  poa- 
sessed  this  power  of  producing  wealth  without  the  aid  of 
labor  to  be  of  limited  extent,  say  an  island,  we  shall  bm 
that  as  soon  as  capital  had  increased  to  the  limit  of  th« 
island  to  support  it,  the  return  to  capital  must  fall  to  i 
trifle  above  its  minimum  of  mere  replacement,  and  the 
landowners  would  receive  nearly  the  whole  produce  as 
rent,  for  the  only  alternative  capitalists  would  hare 
would  bo  to  throw  their  capital  into  the  sea.  Or,  if  we 
imagine  such  an  island  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  return  to  capital  would  settle  at  the 
rate  of  return  in  other  places.  Interest  there  would  be 
neither  higher  nor  lower  than  anywhere  else.  Bent  wonld 
obtain  the  whole  of  the  superior  advantage,  and  tho 
land  of  such  an  island  would  have  a  great  valne. 
To  sum  up,  the  law  of  interest  is  this: 

T?ie  relation  between  wages  and  interest  is  determined 
by  the  average  power  of  increase  which  attaches  to  capiltd 
from  its  use  in  reproductive  modes.     As  rent  arises,  in 
terest  will  fall  as  wages  fall,  or  will  be  determined  by  tht 
margin  of  cultivation. 

I  have  endeavored  at  this  length  to  trace  out  and  OIui* 
trate  the  law  of  interest  more  in  deference  to  the  existing 
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;y  and  modes  of  thought  than  from  the  real 
of  our  inquiry,  were  it  unembarrassed  by  be- 
iscussions.  In  truth,  the  primary  division  of 
iistribution  is  dual,  not  tripartite.  Capital  is 
Q  of  labor,  and  its  distinction  from  labor  is  in 
,  a  sabdivision,  just  as  the  division  of  labor  into 
1  unskilled  would  be.  In  our  examination  we 
led  the  same  point  as  would  have  been  attained 
mply  treated  capital  as  a  form  of  labor,  and 
!  law  which  divides  the  produce  between  rent 
;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  possessors  of  the 
8,  natural  substances  and  powers,  and  human 
■which  two  factors  by  their  union  produce  all 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WAGES  AND  THE  LAW  OF  WAGES. 

We  have  by  inference  already  obtained  the  law  of 
wages.  But  to  verify  the  deduction  and  to  strip  the 
subject  of  all  ambiguities,  let  us  seek  the  law  from  an 
independent  starting  point. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  a  common  rate  of 
wages,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  at  any  given  time  and 
place  a  common  rate  of  interest.  Wages,  which  inclnde 
all  returns  received  from  labor,  not  only  vary  with  th« 
differing  powers  of  individuals,  but,  as  the  organization 
of  society  becomes  elaborate,  vary  largely  as  between 
occupations.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  geneiil 
relation  between  all  wages,  so  that  we  express  a  clear  tod 
well-understood  idea  when  we  say  that  wages  are  higher 
or  lower  in  one  time  or  place  than  in  another.  In  their 
degrees,  wages  rise  and  fall  in  obedience  to  a  common 
law.     What  is  this  law? 

The  fundamental  principle  of  hnman  action — the  U*^ 
that  is  to  political  economy  what  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  to  physics — is  that  men  seek  to  gratify  their  deairt* 
with  the  least  exertion.  Evidently,  this  principle  mui< 
bring  to  an  equality,  through  the  competition  itinduc«ei 
the  reward  gained  by  equal  exertions  under  similar  cir 
cumsiances.  When  men  work  for  themselves,  tbi 
equalization  will  be  largely  affected  by  the  equation  0 
prices;  and  between  those  who  work  for  themselves  M( 
those  who  work  for  others,  the  same  tendency  to  cqukU 
zation  will  operate.  Now,  under  this  principle,  what,! 
conditions  of  freedom,  will  be  the  terms  at  which  0) 
man  can  hire  others  to  work  for  him?    Evidently,  thi 
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ifill  be  fixed  by  what  the  men  could  make  if  laboring  for 
ihemaelves.  The  principle  which  will  prevent  him  from 
Saving  to  give  anything  above  this,  except  what  is  neces- 
ary  to  induce  the  change,  will  also  prevent  them  from 
talcing  less.  Did  they  demand  more,  the  competition  of 
others  would  prevent  them  from  getting  employment. 
Did  lie  offer  less,  none  would  accept  the  terms,  as  they 
coald  obtain  greater  results  by  working  for  themselves. 
Thas,  although  the  employer  wishes  to  pay  as  little  as 
possible,  and  the  employee  to  receive  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, wages  will  be  fixed  by  the  value  or  produce  of  such 
labor  to  the  laborers  themselves.  If  wages  are  tempo- 
ririly  carried  either  above  or  below  this  line,  a  tendency 
to  carry  them  back  at  once  arises. 

But  the  result,  or  the  earnings  of  labor,  as  is  readily 
Wen  in  those  primary  and  fundamental  occupations  in 
^ihich  labor  first  engages,  and  which,  even  in  the  most 
kighly  developed  condition  of  society,  still  form  the  base 
of  production,  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  inten- 
sity or  quality  of  the  labor  itself.  Wealth  is  the  product 
t factors,  land  and  labor,  and  what  a  given  amount 
r  will  yield  will  vary  with  the  powers  of  the 
opportunities  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  being 
the  case,  the  principle  that  men  seek  to  gratify  their  de- 
tire*  with  the  least  exertion  will  fix  wages  at  the  produce 
oitavh  labor  at  the  point  of  highest  natural  productive- 
BMgopen  to  it.  Now,  by  virtue  of  the  same  principle, 
tile  liighost  point  of  natural  productiveness  open  to 
iibor  under  existing  conditions  will  be  the  lowest  point 
It  which  production  continues,  for  men,  impelled  by  a 
Supreme  law  of  the  human  mind  to  seek  the  satisfaction 
Wtheir  desires  with  the  least  exertion,  will  not  expend 
ibor  at  a  lower  point  of  productiveness  while  a  higher  is 
•pen  to  them.  Thus  the  wages  which  an  employer  must 
By  will  be  measured  by  the  lowest  point  of  natural  pro- 
Dctiveness  to  which  production  extends,  and  wages  wil 
M  or  fall  as  this  point  rises  or  falls. 
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To  illustrate:  In  a  simple  state  of  society,  each  mao, 
as  is  the  primitive  mode,  works  for  himself — some  in 
hunting,  let  us  say,  some  in  fishing,  some  in  cnltivatiDg 
the  ground.     Cultivation,  we  will  suppose,  has  just  be< 
gun,  and  the  land  in  use  ia  all  of  the  same  quality,  yield* 
ing  a  similar  return  to  similar  exertions.     Wages,  tbert- 
fore — for,   though  there  is  neither  employer  nor  em- 
ployed, there  are  yet  wages — will  be  the  full  produce  of 
labor,  and,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  agre«- 
ablenesB,  risk,  etc.,  in  the  three  pursuits,  they  will  been 
the  average  equal  in  each — that  is  to  say,  equal  exertioni 
will  yield  equal  results.     Now,  if  one  of  their  nnmbtf 
wishes  to  employ  some  of  his  fellows  to  work  for  him  in* 
stead  of  for  themselves,  he  must  pay  wages  fixed  by  tbii 
full,  average  produce  of  labor. 

Let  a  period  of  time  elapse.     Cultivation   has   ex- 
tended, and,  instead  of  land  of  the  same  quality,  em- 
braces lands  of  different  qualities.     Wages,  now,  will  not 
be  as  before,  the  average  produce  of  labor.     They  will  bi 
the  average  produce  of  labor  at  the  margin  of  cultiTf 
tion,  or  the  point  of  lowest  return.     For,  as  men  seek  to 
satisfy  their  desires  with  the  least  possible  exertion,  the 
point  of  lowest  return  in  cultivation  must  yield  to  Isbor 
a  return  equivalent  to  the  average  return  in  hunting  ao^ 
fishing.*     Labor  will  no  longer  yield  equal  returns  to 
equal  exertions,  but  those  who  expend  their  labor  on  the 
superior  land  will  obtain  a  greater  produce  for  the  samfl 
exertion   than   those    who  cultivate   the  inferior  land 
Wages,  however,  will  still  bo  equal,  for  this  excess  whicb 
the  cultivators  of  the  snperior  laud  receive  is  in  reali^ 
rent,  and  if  land  has  been  subjected  to  individual  owne^ 
ship  will  give  it  a  value.     Now,  if,  under  these  changei 
oiroumstancos,  one  member  of  this  community  wishes  U 
hire  others  to  work  for  him,  he  will  have  to  pay  onl 


*  This  equalization  will  be  effected  by  the  equation  of  pric 
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Jrhat  the  labor  yields  at  the  lowest  point  of  cultivation. 
If  thereafter  the  margin  of  cultivation  sinks  to  points  of 
lower  and  lower  productiveness,  so  must  wages  sink;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  rises,  so  also  must  wages  rise;  for, 
just  as  a  free  body  tends  to  take  the  shortest  route  to 
the  earth's  center,  so  do  men  seek  the  easiest  mode  to 
the  gratification  of  their  desires. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  law  of  wages,  as  a  deduction 
from  a  principle  most  obvious  and  most  universal.  That 
wages  depend  upon  the  margin  of  cultivation — that  they 
will  be  greater  or  less  as  the  produce  which  labor  can  ob- 
tain from  the  highest  natural  opportunities  open  to  it  is 
greater  or  less,  flows  from  the  principle  that  men  will 
seek  to  satisfy  their  wants  with  tlie  least  exertion. 

Now,  if  we  turn  from  simple  social  states  to  the  compley 
phenomena  of  highly  civilized  socictiea,  we  shall  find 
upon  examination  that  they  also  fall  under  this  law. 

In  such  societies,  wages  differ  widely,  but  they  still 
lieara  more  or  less  definite  and  obvious  relation  to  each 
other.  This  relation  is  not  invariable,  as  at  one  time  a 
philosopher  of  repute  may  earn  by  his  lectures  many  fold 
the  wages  of  the  best  mechanic,  and  at  another  can 
hardly  hope  for  the  pay  of  a  footman;  as  in  a  great  city 
oocnpations  may  yield  relatively  high  wages,  which  in  a 
new  settlement  would  yield  relatively  low  wages;  yet 
these  variations  between  wages  may,  under  all  conditions, 
wd  in  spite  of  arbitrary  divergences  caused  by  custom, 
law,  etc.,  bo  traced  to  certain  circumstances.  In  one  of 
ilia  most  interesting  chapters  Adam  Smith  thus  enumer- 
•t«  the  principal  circumstances  "which  make  np  for  s 
uaall  pecuniary  gain  in  some  employments  and  connter- 
baluico  a  great  one  in  others:  First,  the  agreeableness  or 
dugreeableness  of  the  employments  themselves.  Sec- 
ondly, the  easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  diflBculty  and 
eipense  of  learning  them.  Thirdly,  the  constancy  or  in- 
constancy of  employment  in  them.    Fourthly,  the  small 
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or  great  trust  which  mnst  be  reposed  in  them.  Fifthlj, 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  success  in  them."  *  It 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail  on  these  csnseaof  nri- 
ation  in  wages  between  different  employments.  Tbej 
have  been  admirably  explained  and  illustrated  by  Adtm 
Smith  and  the  economists  who  have  followed  him,  who 
have  well  worked  out  the  details,  even  if  they  have  failed 
to  apprehend  the  main  law. 

The  efifect  of  all  the  circnmstances  which  give  rise  to 
the  differences  between  wages  in  different  occupatioDi 
may  be  included  as  supply  and  demand,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly correct  to  say  that  the  wages  in  different  occiip*- 
tions  will  vary  relatively  according  to  differences  in  the 
supply  and  demand  of  labor — meaning  by  demand  th* 
call  which  the  community  as  a  whole  makes  for  servicei 
of  the  particular  kind,  and  by  supply  the  relative  amooot 
of  labor  which,  under  the  existing  conditions,  can  bedf- 
termined  to  the  performance  of  those  particular  service*. 
But  though  this  is  true  as  to  the  relative  differences  o( 
wages,  when  it  is  said,  as  is  commonly  said,  that  the  gen- 
eral rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  supply  and  demand, 
the  words  are  meaningless.  For  supply  and  demaud  are 
but  relative  terras.  The  snpply  of  labor  can  only  meu 
labor  offered  in  exchange  for  labor  or  the  product  ot 
labor,  and  the  demand  for  labor  can  only  mean  labor  of 
the  produce  of  labor  offered  in  exchange  for  labor.  Sop- 
ply  is  thus  demand,  and  demand  supply,  and.  in  the  who)* 
community,  one  must  be  co-extensive  with  the  other. 
This  is  clearly  apprehended  by  the  current  political  econ- 
omy in  relation  to  sales,  and  the  reasoning  of  Bicardo, 
Mill,  and  others,  which  proves  that  alterations  in  supply 
and  demand  cannot  produce  a  general  rise  or  fall  of 


•Thin  lost,  which  l8  annlopoiis  lo  the  element  of  risk  in  proflUi 
Bccountfl  for  the  high  wages  of  successful  lawyers,  pbysiciatu,  cos 
^•cton,  actors,  etc 
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Talnes,  though  they  may  cause  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value 
of  8  particular  thing,  is  as  applicable  to  labor.  What 
conceals  the  absurdity  of  speaking  generally  of  supply 
aod  demand  in  reference  to  labor  is  the  habit  of  consid- 
ering the  demand  for  labor  as  springing  from  capital  and 
IS  something  distinct  from  labor;  but  tlie  analysis  to 
which  this  idea  has  been  heretofore  subjected  has  suffi- 
ciently siiown  its  fiillacy.  It  is  indeed  evident  from  the 
mere  statement,  that  wages  can  never  permanently  ex- 
ceed the  produce  of  labor,  and  lience  that  there  is  no 
fund  from  which  wages  can  for  any  time  be  drawn,  save 
that  which  labor  constantly  creates. 

But,  though  all  the  circumstances  which  produce  the 
differences  in  wages  between  occupations  may  be  consid- 
ered as  operating  through  supply  and  demand,  they,  or 
nther,  their  effects,  for  sometimes  the  same  cause  oper- 
ites  in  both  ways,  may  be  separated  into  two  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  tend  only  to  raise  apparent  wages  or  as 
thoy  tend  to  raise  real  wages — that  is,  to  increase  the 
srerage  reward  for  equal  exertion.  The  high  wages  of 
«ome  occupations  much  resemble  what  Adam  Smith  com- 
p«re8  them  to,  the  prizes  of  a  lottery,  in  which  the  great 
pin  of  one  is  made  up  from  the  losses  of  many  others. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  the  professions  by  means  of 
vhich  Dr.  Smith  illustrates  the  principle,  but  is  largely 
true  of  the  wages  of  superintendence  in  mercantile  pur- 
•uita,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of 
tbo  mercantile  firms  that  commence  business  ultimately 
W.  The  higher  wages  of  those  occupations  which  can 
ie  prosecuted  only  in  certain  states  of  the  weather,  or 
•*W  otherwise  intermittent  and  uncertain,  are  also  of 
^i»  class;  while  differences  that  arise  from  hardship, 
discredit,  unhealthiness,  etc.,  imply  differences  of  sac- 
rifice, the  increased  compensation  for  which  only  pre- 
lerres  the  level  of  equal  returns  for  equal  exertions.  All 
jieae  dUSerences  are,  in  fact,  equalizations,  arising  front 


circnmstancea  which,  to  nse  the  words  of  Adam  Smith,  i 
"make  npfora  small  pecuDiary  gain  in  some  employ-' 
ments  and  coonterbalanoe  a  great  one  in  others."  But, 
besides  these  merely  apparent  differences,  there  are  real 
differences  in  wages  between  occupations,  which  sn' 
cansed  by  the  greater  or  leas  rarity  of  the  qnalitiea  n- 
quired — greater  abilities  or  skill,  whether  natural  or 
acquired,  commanding  on  the  average  greater  wages. 
Now,  these  qualities,  whether  natural  or  acquired, «» 
essentially  analogous  to  differences  in  strength  andqnick-l 
ness  in  manual  labor,  and  as  in  manual  labor  the  bigb«r{ 
wages  paid  the  man  who  can  do  more  would  be  bate^ 
npon  wages  paid  to  those  who  can  do  only  the  arengt 
amount,  so  wages  in  the  occupations  requiring  superior 
abilities  and  skill  must  depend  upon  the  common  wags 
paid  for  ordinary  abilities  and  skill. 

It  is,  indeed,  evident  from  observation,  as  it  must  bt 
from  theory,  that  whatever  be  the  circumstances  wbicb 
produce  the  differences  of  wages  in  different  occupatioDi* 
and  although  they  frequently  vary  in  relation  to  escb 
other,  producing,  as  between  time  and  time,  and  pl«« 
and  place,  greater  or  less  relative  differences,  yet  the  r*t< 
of  wages  in  one  occupation  is  always  dependent  on  tb> 
rate  in  another,  and  so  on,  down,  until  the  lowest  an<i 
widest  stratum  of  wages  is  reached,  in  occupations  wbC 
the  demand  is  more  nearly  uniform  and  in  which  thi 
the  greatest  freedom  to  engage. 

For,  although  barriers  of  greater  or  less  diflSculty 
exist,  the  amount  of  labor  which  can  be  determined 
any  particular  pursuit  is  nowhere  absolutely  fixed.    A' 
mechanics  could  act  as  laborers,  and  many  laborers  coal 
readily  become  mechanics;  all  storekeepers  could  act 
shopmen,  and  many  shopmen  could  easily  become  ato: 
keepers;  many  farmers  would,  upon  inducement,  becoi 
hunters  or  miners,  fishermen  or  sailors,  and  many  bun| 
en,  miners,  fishermen,  and  sailors  know  enough 
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occnpation  there  are  men  who  unite  it  with 
who  alternate  between  occupntions,  while  the  young  men 
vhoare  constantly  coming  in  to  till  up  the  ranks  of  labor 
are  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest  inducements 
and  least  resistances.  And  further  than  this,  all  the 
gradations  of  wages  shade  into  each  other  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  instead  of  being  separated  by  clearly  defined 
gnlfs.  The  wages,  even  of  the  poorer  paid  mechanics, 
»re  generally  higher  than  the  wages  of  simple  laborers, 
bat  there  are  always  some  mechanics  who  do  not,  on  the 
whole,  make  as  much  as  some  laborers;  the  best  paid 
lawyers  receive  much  higher  wages  than  the  best  paid 
clerks,  but  the  best  paid  clerks  make  more  than  some 
lawyers,  and  in  fact  the  worst  paid  clerks  make  more 
than  the  worst  paid  lawyers.  Thus,  on  the  verge  of  each 
occnpation,  stand  those  to  whom  the  inducements  be- 
tween one  occupation  and  another  are  so  nicely  balanced 
that  the  slightest  change  is  suSicieat  to  determine  their 
labor  in  one  direction  or  another.  Thus,  any  increase  or 
^Orease  in  the  demand  for  labor  of  a  certain  kind  can- 
^B  except  temporarily,  raise  wages  in  that  occupation 
^^e,  nor  depress  them  below,  the  relative  level  with 
Wf^  in  other  occupations,  which  is  determined  by  the 
oironmstancea  previously  adverted  to,  such  as  relative 
•greeableness  or  continuity  of  employment,  etc.  Even, 
»  experience  shows,  where  artificial  barriers  are  imposed 
to  this  interaction,  such  as  limiting  laws,  guild  regula- 
tion!, the  establishment  of  caste,  etc.,  they  may  inter- 
fere with,  but  cannot  prevent,  the  maintenance  of  this 
sqnilibrium.  They  operate  only  as  dams,  which  pile  up 
the  water  of  a  stream  above  its  natural  level,  but  cannot 
prevent  its  overflow. 

Thus,  although  they  may  from  time  to  time  alter  in 
relation  to  each  other,  as  the  circumstances  which  deter- 
mine relative  levels  change,  yet  it  is  evident  that  wages 


in  all  strata  must  ultimately  depend  upon  wages  in  tfa« 
lowest  and  widest  stratum — the  general  rate  of  wagea 
rising  or  falling  as  these  rise  or  fall. 

Now,  the  primary  and  fundamental  occupations,  apon 
which,  so  to  speak,  all  others  are  built  up,  are  evidently 
those  which  procure  wealth  directly  from  nature;  bene* 
the  law  of  wages  in  them  must  be  the  general  law  of 
wages.  And,  as  wages  in  such  occupations  clearly  de- 
pend upon  what  labor  can  produce  at  the  lowest  point  of 
natural  productiveness  to  which  it  is  habitually  applied; 
therefore,  wages  generally  depend  upon  the  margin  of 
cultivation,  or,  to  pat  it  more  exactly,  upon  the  highest 
point  of  natural  productiveness  to  which  labor  is  free  to 
apply  itself  without  the  payment  of  rent. 

So  obvious  is  this  law  that  it  is  often  apprehended 
without  being  recognized.  It  is  frequently  said  of  such 
countries  as  California  and  Nevada  that  cheap  labor 
would  enormously  aid  their  development,  as  it  would  en- 
able the  working  of  the  poorer  but  most  extensive 
deposits  of  ore.  A  relation  between  low  wages  and  » 
low  point  of  production  ia  perceived  by  those  who  talk 
in  this  way,  but  they  invert  cause  and  effect.  It  is  sot 
low  wages  which  will  cause  the  working  of  low-grade  ore, 
but  the  extension  of  production  to  the  lower  point  which 
will  diminish  wages.  If  wages  could  be  arbitrarily  forced 
down,  as  has  sometimes  been  attempted  by  statute,  the 
poorer  mines  would  not  be  worked  so  long  as  richer 
mines  could  bo  worked.  But  if  the  margin  of  prodoC' 
tion  were  arbitrarily  forced  down,  as  it  might  be,  were 
the  superior  natural  opportunities  in  the  ownership  of 
those  who  chose  rather  to  wait  for  future  increase  of 
value  than  to  permit  them  to  be  used  now,  wagea  would 
necessarily  fall. 

The  demonstration  ia  complete.     The  law  of  wages  we 
have  thus  obtained  is  that  which  we  previously  obtained 
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as  the  corollary  of  the  law  of  rent,  and  it  completely 
harmonizes  with  the  law  of  interest.     It  is,  that: 

Wages  depend  upon  the  margin  of  production,  or  upon 
the  produce  which  labor  can  obtain  at  the  highest  point  of 
natural  productiveness  open  to  it  without  the  payment  of 
mt. 

This  law  of  wages  accords  with  and  explains  universal 
facts  that  without  its  apprehension  seem  unrelated  and 
contradictory.     It  shows  that; 

Where  land  is  free  and  labor  is  unassisted  by  capital, 
tho  whole  produce  will  go  to  labor  as  wages. 

Where  land  is  free  and  labor  ia  assisted  by  capital, 
Wages  will  consist  of  the  whole  produce,  less  that  part 
U^ssary  to  induce  the  storing  up  of  labor  as  capital. 
^BWhere  land  is  subject  to  ownership  and  rent  arises, 
»»ges  will  be  fixed  by  what  labor  could  secure  from  the 
liighest  natural  opportunities  open  to  it  without  the 
pjyment  of  rent. 

Where  natural  opportunities  are  all  monopolized, 
'ages  may  be  forced  by  the  competition  among  laborers 
to  the  minimum  at  which  laborers  will  consent  to  repro- 
dooe. 

This  necessary  'minimum  of  wages  (which  by  Smith 
Uid  Bicardo  is  denominated  the  point  of  "natural 
»»ge8,"  and  by  Mill  supposed  to  regulate  wages,  which 
•ill  be  higher  or  lower  as  the  woriting  classes  consent  to 
reproduce  at  a  higher  or  lower  standard  of  comfort)  is, 
kowever,  included  in  the  law  of  wages  as  previously 
'tated,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  margin  of  production 
l*nnot  fall  below  that  point  at  which  enough  will  be  left 
H  wages  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  labor. 

Like  Ricardo's  law  of  rent  of  which  it  is  the  corollary, 
this  law  of  wages  carries  with  it  its  own  proof  and  be- 
comes self-evident  by  mere  statement.  For  it  is  but  an 
•pplicstion  of  the  central  truth  that  ia  the  foundation  of 
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economic  reasoning — that  men  will  seek  to  satisfy  their 
desires  with  the  least  exertion.  The  average  man  will 
not  work  for  an  employer  for  less,  all  things  considered, 
than  he  can  earn  by  working  for  himself;  nor  yet  will  be 
work  for  himself  for  less  than  he  can  earn  by  working 
for  an  employer,  and  hence  the  return  which  labor  can 
secure  from  such  natural  opportunities  as  are  free  to  it 
must  fix  the  wages  which  labor  everywhere  gets.  That 
is  to  say,  the  lino  of  rent  is  the  necessary  measure  of  the 
line  of  wages.  In  fact,  the  accepted  law  of  rent  depends 
for  its  recognition  upon  a  previous,  though  in  many  cuei 
it  seems  to  be  an  unconscious,  acceptance  of  this  law  of 
wages.  What  makes  it  evident  that  land  of  a  particn- 
lar  quality  will  yield  as  rent  the  surplus  of  its  produce 
over  that  of  the  least  productive  land  in  use,  is  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  higher 
quality  of  land  can  procure  the  labor  to  work  his  land  b5 
the  payment  of  what  that  labor  could  produce  if  exerted 
upon  land  of  the  poorer  quality. 

In  its  simpler  manifestations,  this  law  of  wages  is  rec**! 
ognized  by  people  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  aboU  ^ 
political  economy,  just  as  the  fact  that  a  heavy  bod 5 
would  fall  to  the  earth  was  long  recognized  by  those  wis 
never  thought  of  the  law  of  gravitation.     It  does  not  r^ 
quire  a  philosopher  to  see  that  if  in  any  country  natu 
opportunities  were    thrown    open   which  would   onabl  ■ 
laborers  to  make  for  themselves  wages  higher  than  th^ 
lowest  now  paid,  the  general  rate  of  wages  would  riav 
while  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  of  the  placer  miner* 
of  early  California  knew  that  as  the  placers  gave  out  oi 
were  monopolized,  wages  must  fall.     It  requires  no  fine-^ 
spun  theory  to  explain  why  wages  are  so  high  relatively 
to  production  in  new  countries  where  land  is  yet  unmo- 
nopolized.     The  cause  is  on  the  surface.     One  man  will 
not  work  for  another  for  less  than  his  labor  will  really 
yield,  when  he  can  go  upon  the  next  quarter  section  and 
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;ake  np  a  fArm  for  himself.  It  is  only  as  land  becomes 
monopolized  and  thexe  natural  opportunities  are  shut  off 
'torn  labor,  that  laborers  are  obliged  to  compete  with 
each  other  for  employnrcnt,  and  it  becomes  possible  for 
the  farmer  to  hire  bands  to. do  bis  work  while  he  main- 
l|^8  himself  on  the  difference  between  what  thoir  labor 
|Kduces  and  what  bo  pays  them  for  it. 

Adam  Smith  himself  saw  the  cause  of  high  wages  where 
land  was  yet  open  to  settlement,  though  he  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  and  connection  of  the  fact.  In 
treating  of  the  Causes  of  the  Prosperity  of  New  Colonies 
(Chapter  VII,  Book  IV,  "Wealth  of  Nations,")  he  says: 

"  Every  colonist  gets  more  land  than  be  can  possibly  cultivate. 
R«  bu  DO  rent  and  scarce  any  taxes  to  pay.     •    •    lie  is  eager, 
eforc,  to  collect  laborers  from  every  qimrtor  and  to  pay  them  the 
:  librrnl  wages.     But  these  liberal  wagex,  joined  to  the  plenty 
-  of  land,  soon  make  these  laborers  leave  him  in  order 
M"  i.llonls  them.selves,  and  to  reward  with  equal  liberality 

iiilHirttx  who  soon  leave  them  for  the  same  reason  they  left 
'  first  masters." 

This  chapter  contains  numerous  expressions  which, 
like  the  opening  sentence  in  the  chapter  on  The  Wages 
of  Labor,  show  that  Adam  Smith  failed  to  appreciate 
_^o  trne  laws  of  the  distribution  of  weoltli  only  because 
jlnrned  away  from  the  more  primitive  forms  of  society 
look  for  first  principles  amid  complex  social  manifos- 
Utioiis,  where  he  was  blinded  by  a  pre-accoptod  theory 
<>t  till)  functions  of  capital,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  a 
Wgae  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  which,  two  years  after 
Ms  death,  was  formulated  by  Malthns.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  works  of  the  economists  who  since  the 
timd  of  Smith  have  endeavored  to  build  np  and  elucidate 
the  science  of  political  economy  without  seeing  how,  over 
I  over  again,  they  stumble  over  the  law  of  wages  with- 
lonco  recognizing  it.  Yet,  "if  it  were  a  dog  it  would 
bite  them!"    Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impres- 
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sion  that  some  of  them  really  eaw  this  law  of  wages,  but, 
fearful  of  the  practical  conclusions  to  which  it  would 
lead,  preferred  to  ignore  and  cover  it  up,  rather  than  use 
it  as  the  key  to  problems  which  without  it  are  so  perplex- 
ing. A  great  truth  to  an  age  which  has  rejected  and 
trampled  on  it,  is  not  a  word  of  peace,  but  a  sword! 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader,  before 
closing  this  chapter,  of  what  has  been  before  stated — 
that  I  am  using  the  word  wages  not  in  the  sense  of  m 
quantity,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  proportion.  When  I  say 
that  wages  fall  as  rent  rises,  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
quantity  of  wealth  obtained  by  laborers  as  wages  is  nec- 
essarily less,  but  that  the  proportion  wiiich  it  bears  to 
the  whole  produce  is  necessarily  less.  The  proportion 
may  diminish  while  the  quantity  remains  the  same  or 
even  increases.  If  the  margin  of  cultivation  descends 
from  the  productive  point  which  wo  will  call  25,  to 
the  productive  point  we  will  call  20,  the  rent  of  sU 
lands  that  before  paid  rent  will  increase  by  this  differ- 
ence, and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  produce  which 
goes  to  laborers  as  wages  will  to  the  same  extent  dimin- 
ish; but  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  advance  of  the  arts  or 
the  economies  that  become  possible  with  greater  popula- 
tion have  so  increased  the  productive  power  of  labor  that 
at  20  the  same  exertion  will  produce  as  much  wealth 
as  before  at  25,  laborers  will  get  as  wages  as  great  a 
quantity  as  before,  and  the  relative  fall  of  wages  will 
not  be  noticeable  in  any  diminution  of  the  necessaries 
or  comforts  of  the  laborer,  but  only  in  the  increased 
value  of  land  and  the  greater  incomes  and  more  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  rent-receiving  class. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THB  CORRELATION   AND    CO-OEDINATION  OF  THESE  LAWS. 


The  conclusions  we  have  reached  as  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  distribution  of  wealth  recast  a  large  and  most 
important  part  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  as  at 
present  taught,  overthrowing  some  of  its  most  highly 
elaborated  theories  and  shedding  a  new  light  on  some  of 
its  most  important  problems.  Yet,  in  doing  this,  no 
disputable  ground  has  been  occupied;  not  a  single  funda- 
mental principle  advanced  that  is  not  already  recognized. 

The  law  of  interest  and  the  law  of  wages  which  we 

tjhave  substituted  for  those  now  taught  are  necessary  de- 
ductions from  the  great  law  which  alone  makes  any 
science  of  political  economy  possible — the  all-compelling 
law  that  is  as  inseparable  from  the  human  mind  as  at- 
traction is  inseparable  from  matter,  and  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  previse  or  calculate  upon  any 
human  action,  the  most  trivial  or  the  most  important. 
This  fundamental  law,  that  men  seek  to  gratify  their  de- 
sires with  the  least  exertion,  becomes,  when  viewed  in  its 
relation  to  one  of  tho-fantors  of  production,  the  law  of 
rent;  in  relation  to  another,  the  law  of  interest;  and  in 
relation  to  a  third,  the  law  of  wages.  And  in  accepting 
the  law  of  rent,  which,  since  the  time  of  Eicardo,  has 
been    accepted    by   every   economist  of  standing,    and 

r  which,  like  a  geometrical  axiom,  has  but  to  be  under- 
stood to  compel  assent,  the  law  of  interest  and  law  of 
wages,  as  I  have  stated  them,  are  inferentially  accepted, 
as  its  necessary  sequences.  In  fact,  it  is  only  relatively 
that  they  can  be  called  sequences,  as  in  the  recognition 
of  the  law  of  rent  they  too  must  bo  recognized.     For  on 
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what  depends  the  recognition  of  the  law  of  rent?] 
dentlj  upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  ef 
competition  is  to  prevent  the  return  to  labor  and  caj 
being  anywhere  greater  than  upon  the  poorest  las 
ase.  It  is  in  seeing  this  that  we  see  that  the  owni 
land  will  be  able  to  claim  as  rent  all  of  its  produce  w 
exceeds  what  would  be  yielded  to  an  equal  applicaS 
labor  and  capital  on  the  poorest  land  in  nso.  1 

The  harmony  and  correlation  of  the  laws  of  disti 
tion  as  we  have  now  apprehended  them  are  in  stri 
contrast  with  tlie  want  of  harmony  which  characte 
these  laws  as  presented  by  the  current  political  ec 
Let  us  state  them  side  by  side: 

77*e  Current  Statement. 

Bent  depends  on  the  margin 
of  cultivation,  rising  as  it 
falls  and  falling  as  it  rises. 

Wages  depend  upon  the 
ratio  between  the  number 
of  laborers  and  the  amount 
of  capital  devoted  to  their 
employment. 


Hie  True  Staterm 

Rext  depends  on  the 
of  cultivation,  rising 
falls  and  falling  as  it  l 


^ 


I 


Wages  depend  on  th< 
gin  of  cultivation,  fa 
as  it  falls  and  risf 
rises. 


1 


Interest  (its  ratio 
ges  being  fixed  by  tb 
power  of  increase  n 
attaches  to  capital) 
pends  on  the  margi 
cultivation,  falling 
falls  and  rising  as  ' 


Interest  depends  upon  the 
equation  between  the  sup- 
ply of  and  tlcmand  for 
capital;  or,  as  is  stated  of 
profits,  upon  wages  (or 
the  cost  of  labor),  rising 
as  wages  fall,  and  falling 
as  wages  rise. 

In  the  current  statement  the  laws  of  distributii 
no  common  center,  no  mutual  relation;  they  are  no 
correlating  divisions  of  a  whole,  but  measures  of 
ent  qualities.     In  the  statement  we  have  gin 
spring  from  one  point,  support  and  supplemen 
other,  and  form  the  correlating  divisions  of 
whole. 


no 
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THB  STATICS  OP  THE  PROBLEM  THUS  EXFLArKED. 
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We  have  now  obtained  a  clear,  simple,  and  consistent 
theory  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  which  accords  with 
first  principles  and  existing  facts,  and  which,  when  under- 
itood,  will  commend  itself  as  self-evident. 

Before  working  out  this  theory,  I  have  deemed  it  nec- 
■ry  to  show  conclusively  the  insufficiency  of  current 

leories;  for,  in  thought,  as  in  action,  tho  majority  of 
men  do  but  follow  their  leaders,  and  a  theory  of  wages 
which  has  not  merely  the  support  of  the  highest  names, 
but  is  firmly  rooted  in  common  opinions  and  prejudices, 
*ill,  until  it  has  been  proved  untenable,  prevent  any 
other  theory  from  being  even  considered,  just  as  the 
theory  that  the  earth  was  tho  center  of  the  universe  pre- 
Tented  any  consideration  of  the  theory  that  it  revolves 
on  its  own  axis  and  circles  round  the  sun,  until  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  the  apparent  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  could  not  be  explained  in  accordance 

ith  the  theory  of  the  fixity  of  the  earth. 

There  is  in  truth  a  marked  resemblance  between  the 
Kience  of  political  economy,  as  at  present  taught,  and 
the  science  of  astronomy,  as  taught  previous  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Copernican  theory.  The  devices  by 
*hich  the  current  political  economy  endeavors  to  explain 
the  social  phenomena  that  are  now  forcing  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  may  well  be 
compared  to  the  elaborate  system  of  cycles  and  epicycles 
constructed  by  the  learned  to  explain  the  celestial  phe- 
aomena  iu  a  manner  according  with  the  dogmas  of  author- 
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that  itm  thmrj  tt  cyeii  —d  ejieyclw  eo«M  not  eifhm 
all  tih*  pbaaoaeaft  of  tte  boBTent  daared  tbe  vaj  for 
Um  eoMidentiMi «(  tb«  oaplv  Umotj  tiiak  mpplMlad 
tty  M  vin  •  rwnBgaitiou  of  Um  iiiiiln|iTy  of  tke  eanai* 
theories  to  aeeoant  for  cocijl  phaioaMiM  cl«ir  tbe  nj 
tor  tbe  coondcntioD  of  a  theory  that  will  gire  to  polit- 
ical eooaomj  all  the  cimplicitj  and  hannonj  which  tht 
CopemicaD  theory  gare  to  the  KteDce  of  astronomy. 

Bat  at  thia  point  tbe  parallel  ceasea.  That  "the  fixed 
and  steadfast  earth"  should  be  really  whirling  throogb 
apace  with  inconceiTable  Telocity  ia  repugnant  to  th< 
first  apprebennoitB  of  men  in  erery  state  and  Bitaation; 
but  tbe  truth  I  wish  to  make  clear  ia  natorally  perceired, 
and  has  been  recognized  in  the  infancy  of  every  people, 
being  obscured  only  by  the  complexities  of  tbe  civilited 
state,  the  warpings  of  selfish  interests,  and  the  false  di- 
rection which  the  speculations  of  the  learned  have  taken- 
To  recognize  it,  we  have  but  to  come  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples and  heed  simple  perceptions.  Nothing  can  b< 
clearer  than  the  proposition  that  the  failure  of  wages  to 
increase  with  increasing  productive  power  is  due  to  tb* 
increase  of  rent. 

Three  things  unite  to  production — labor,  capital,  and 
land. 

Three  parties  divide  the  produce — the  laborer,  the 
capitalist,  and  the  land  owner. 

If,  with  an  increase  of  production  the  laborer  gets  do 
more  and  the  capitalist  no  more  it  is  a  necessary  iaiet* 
enco  that  the  land  owner  reaps  the  whole  gain. 

And  the  facts  agree  with  the  inference.  Tboagh 
noithor  wngcs  nor  interest  anywhere  increase  as  matcrisl 
proKroBH  goos  on,  yot  the  invariable  accompaniment  and 
mark  of  material  progress  is  the  increase  of  rent — the 
rise  of  laud  values. 
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e  increase  of  rent  explains  why  wages  aud  interest 
lo  not  increase.  The  cause  which  gives  to  the  land 
loldor  is  the  cause  which  denies  to  the  laborer  aud  capi- 
jiliat.  That  wages  and  interest  are  higher  in  new  than 
n  old  couuiries  ia  not,  as  the  standard  economists  say^ 
Mcause  nature  makes  a  greater  return  to  the  application 
it  labor  and  capital,  but  because  laud  is  cheaper,  and, 
Jierefore,  as  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  return  is  taken 
}j  rent,  labor  and  capital  can  keep  for  their  share  a 
arger  proportion  of  what  nature  does  return.  It  is  not 
khe  total  produce,  but  the  net  produce,  after  rent  has 
MOD  taken  from  it,  that  determines  what  can  be  divided 
u  wages  and  interest.  Hence,  the  rate  of  wages  and  in- 
terest is  everywhere  fixed,  not  so  much  by  the  produc- 
Lireness  of  labor  as  by  the  value  of  land.  Wherever  the 
DO  of  land  is  relatively  low,  wages  and  interest  are 
vely  high;  wherever  land  is  relatively  high,  wages 
interest  are  relatively  low. 

production  had  not  passed  the  simple  stage  in  which 
ibor  is  directly  applied  to  the  land  and  all  wages  are 
in  its  produce,  the  fact  that  when  the  land  owner 
»  larger  portion  the  laborer  must  put  up  with  a 
er  portion  could  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
t  the  complexities  of  production  in  the  civilized 
in  which  so  great  a  part  is  borne  by  exchange,  and 
•omucb  labor  is  bestowed  upon  materials  after  they  have 
Wq  separated  from  the  land,  though  they  may  to  the 
nnthinking  disguise,  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  all  pro- 
duction is  still  the  union  of  the  two  factors,  land  and 
Itbor,  aud  that  rent  (the  share  of  the  land  holder)  can- 
Sot  be  increased  except  at  the  expense  of  wages  (the 
iWe  of  the  laborer)  and  interest  (the  share  of  capital). 
Jast  as  the  portion  of  the  crop,  which  in  the  simpler 
forms  of  industrial  organization  the  owner  of  agrioul- 
hiral  land  receives  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  as  bis  rent, 
IIMU8  the  amount  left  to  the  cultivator  as  wages  and 
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interest,  so  does  the  rental  of  land  on  which  a  mannfso- 
taring  or  commercial  city  is  built  lessen  the  amoant 
which  can  be  divided  as  wages  and  interest  between  the 
laborer  and  capital  there  engaged  in  the  production  and 
exchange  of  wealth. 

In  short,  the  value  of  land  depending  wholly  opon  the 
power  which  its  ownership  gives  of  appropriating  wealth 
ereated  by  labor,  the  increase  of  land  values  is  always  st 
the  expense  of  the  value  of  labor.  And,  hence,  that  the 
increase  of  productive  power  does  not  increase  wages,  is 
because  it  does  increase  the  value  of  land.  Bent  swal- 
lows up  the  whole  gain  and  pauperism  accompaniei 
progress. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  facts.  They  will  snggeit 
themselves  to  the  reader.  It  is  the  general  fact,  observ- 
able everywhere,  that  as  the  value  of  land  increases,  so 
does  the  contrast  between  wealth  and  want  appear.  It  ii 
the  universal  fact,  that  where  the  value  of  land  is  high- 
est, civilization  exhibits  the  greatest  luxury  side  by  side 
,  with  the  most  piteous  destitution.  To  see  human  beings 
in  the  most  abject,  the  most  helpless  and  hopeless  con- 
dition, you  must  go,  not  to  the  unfenced  prairies  and  the 
log  cabins  of  new  clearings  in  the  backwoods,  where  man 
single-handed  is  commencing  the  struggle  with  nature, 
and  land  is  yet  worth  nothing,  but  to  the  great  cities, 
where  the  ownership  of  a  little  patch  of  ground  is  a 
fortune. 


BOOK  IV. 

BPPECT  OF  MATERIAL  PROGRESS  UPON  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH. 


CRiREB      I. — THK  STKAHICS  OP  TH2  FBOBLEH    TST  TO 

SEEK. 
CIUPTBB    U. — ^BFTECT  OF  INGBEA8B  OF  POFTTLATIOH  UPOIT 

THE  DI8TBIBUTI0N  OF  WEALTH. 
CEAFCBB  m. — EFFECT    OF     IMPBOVBMENTS  IN  THE   ABT8 

UPOK  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH. 
CHAFTKB   ly. — EFFECT  UF  THE    EXPECTATION    BAISEO  BT 

KATSBLAL  f  BOQBESS. 


Hitherto,  it  ia  queatlonaUe  If  all  the  mwr.hitnicml  inTentloiN  J^ 
made  have  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  any  human  being.— /«)• 
Bluart  Mat. 


Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothen. 

Ere  the  Borrow  comes  with  years  T 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  motlMr% 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows; 

The  yotmg  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest; 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows; 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  weat— 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O,  my  brothen. 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  I 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 
In  the  country  of  the  free. 

—Mr$.  JhvmmiKg, 


CHAPTER  I. 


^THK    DYNAMICS  09  THB   FBOBLEH    TBT  TO   SBEK 

^m  identifying  rent  as  the  receiver  of  the  increased  pro- 
notion  which  material  progresa  gives,  but  which  labor 
Kils  to  obtain;  in  seeing  that  the  antagonism  of  interests 
I  Dot  between  labor  and  capital,  as  is  popularly  believed, 
■ntisin  reality  between  labor  and  capital  on  the  one  side 
ind  land  ownership  on  the  other,  we  have  reached  a  con- 
tlosion  that  has  most  important  practical  bearings.  But 
til  not  worth  while  to  dwell  on  them  now,  for  we  have 
>otyet  fully  solved  the  problem  which  was  at  the  outset 
iroposed.  To  say  that  wages  remain  low  because  rent 
Kirances  is  like  saying  that  a  steamboat  moves  because 
ti  wheels  turn  around.  The  further  question  is.  What 
•0868  rent  to  advance?  What  is  the  force  or  necessity 
bat,  as  productive  power  increases,  distributes  a  greater 
od  greater  proportion  of  the  produce  as  rent? 
The  only  cause  pointed  out  by  Ricardo  as  advancing 
int  is  the  increase  of  population,  which  by  requiring 
rger  supplies  of  food  necessitates  the  extension  of  culti- 
ition  to  inferior  lands,  or  to  points  of  inferior  produc- 
>n  on  the  same  lands,  and  in  current  works  of  other 
tbors  attention  is  so  exclusively  directed  to  the  exten- 
>n  of  production  from  superior  to  inferior  lands  as  the 
use  of  advancing  rents  that  Mr.  Carey  (followed  by 
ofessor  Perry  and  others)  has  imagined  that  he  haa 
srthrown  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  by  denying  that 
!  progress  of  agriculture  is  from  better  to  worse  lands.* 

Aa  to  this,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  a&y.  (1)  That  the  general 
:,  aa  shown  by  the  proj^reas  of  agriculture  in  the  newer  States  of 
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Now,  while  it  is  onqueBtionably  trne  that  the  increu- 
ing  pressure  of  population  which  compels  a  resort  to  in- 
ferior points  of  production  will  raise  rents,  and  does 
raise  rents,  I  do  not  think  that  all  the  deductions  com- 
monly made  from  this  principle  are  valid,  nor  yet  that  it 
fully  accounts  for  the  increase  of  rent  as  material  prog- 
ress goes  on.  There  are  evidently  other  causes  whicli 
conspire  to  raise  rent,  but  which  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  hidden  by  the  erroneous  views  as  to 
the  functions  of  capital  and  genesis  of  wages  which  bare 
been  current.  To  see  what  these  are,  and  how  thcj 
operate,  let  us  trace  the  effect  of  material  progress  npoa 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  ^M 

The  changes  which  constitute  or  contribute  to  matertff 
progress  are  three:  (1)  increase  in  population;  (3)  iin* 
provements  in  the  arts  of  production  and  exchange;  and 
(3)  improvements  in  knowledge,  education,  government, 
police,  manners,  and  morals,  so  far  as  they  increase  the 
power  of  producing  wealth.  Material  progress,  as  coffl' 
monly  understood,  consists  of  these  three  elements  or 
directions  of  progression,  in  all  of  which  the  progresei^B 
nations  have  for  some  time  past  been  advancing,  thoagb 
in  different  degrees.     As,  considered  in  the  light  of  m*- 

— ^ 

the  Union  and  by  the  character  of  the  land  left  out  of  culUvatioo  ^ 
the  older,  Is  that  the  course  of  cultivation  u  from  the  better  to  Um> 
worse  qualities  of  land.    (2)  That,  whether  the  course  of  production 
bo  from  the  absolutely  better  to  the  absolutely  worse  lands  or  tb< 
reverse  (and  there  is  much  to  indicate  that  tnttlcr  or  worse  in  tbii 
connection  merely  relates  to  our  knowledge,  and  that  future  advan<«* 
may  discover  compensating  qualities  in  portions  of  the  earth  no* 
esteemed  most  sterile),  it  is  always,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  hamu 
mind,  mint  always  tend  to  be,  from  land  under  existing  conditioos 
deemed  better,  to  land  under  existing  conditions  deemed  worse.    (S) 
That  Ricardo's  law  of  rent  does  not  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the 
extension  of  cultivation,  but  upon  the  proposition  that  if  land  of  a 
certain  quality  vrlll  yield  Bomething,  land  of  a  belter  quality  will 
yield  mor* 
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terud  foroea  or  economies,  the  increase  of  knowledge,  tLe 
lietterment  of  government,  etc.,  hare  the  same  effect  as 
improTements  in  the  arts,  it  will  not  be  necessary  in  this 
view  to  consider  them  separately.  What  bearing  intel- 
lectnal  or  moral  progress,  merely  as  such,  has  upon  onr 
problem  we  may  hereafter  consider.  We  are  at  present 
dealing  with  material  progress,  to  which  these  things 
eontribnte  only  as  they  increase  wealth-prodncing  power, 
tnd  shall  see  their  effects  when  we  see  the  effect  of 
improvements  in  the  arts. 

To  ascertain  the  effects  of  material  progress  upon  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  let  us,  therefore,  consider  the 
effects  of  increase  of  population  apart  from  improvement 
in  the  arts,  and  then  the  effect  of  improvement  in  the 
arts  apart  from  increase  of  population. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


THS   BVrECT    OF    INCREASE     OP     POPULATION     UPON  TEI 
DI8TKIBUTI0N  OF    WEALTH. 

The  manner  in  which  increasing  population  advADCM 
rent,  as  explained  and  illustrated  in  current  treatise!,  ii 
that  the  increased  demand  for  subsistence  forces  pro- 
duction to  inferior  soil  or  to  inferior  productive  pointJ. 
Thus,  if,  with  a  given  population,  the  margin  of  cultiri- 
tion  is  at  30,  all  lauds  of  productive  power  over  30  will 
pay  rent.  If  the  population  be  doubled,  an  adlitionil 
supply  is  required,  which  cannot  be  obtained  without  «n 
extension  of  cultivation  that  will  cause  lands  to  jidi 
rent  that  before  yielded  none.  If  the  extension  be  to  20, 
then  all  the  land  between  20  and  30  will  yield  rent  and 
have  a  value,  and  all  land  over  30  will  yield  increased 
rent  and  have  increased  value. 

It  is  here  that  the  Malthusian  doctrine  receives  from 
the  current  elucidations  of  the  theory  of  rent  the  sop- 
port  of  which  I  spoke  when  enumerating  the  causes  thtt 
have  combined  to  give  that  doctrine  an  almost  undis' 
puted  sway  in  current  thought.  According  to  the  M»l- 
thusian  theory,  the  pressure  of  population  against  tnb- 
sistence  becomes  progressively  harder  as  population 
increases,  and  although  two  hands  come  into  the  world 
with  every  new  month,  it  becomes,  to  use  the  langnag* 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  harder  and  harder  for  the  M* 
hands  to  supply  the  new  mouths.  According  to  Rioardo'i 
theory  of  rent,  rent  arises  from  the  difference  in  prodnc- 
tiTenesa  of  the  lands  in  ase,  and  as  explained  by  Ricudo 
•Dd  the  economists  who  have  followed  him,  the  kdranoe 
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its  which,  experience  shows,  accompanies  increasing 

blation,  is  caused  by  the  inability  of  procuring  more 

Ibod  except  at  a  greater  cost,  which  thus  forces  the  mar- 

[giu  of  population  to  lower  and  lower  points  of  produc- 

^OD,  commensuratoly   increasing   rent.     Thus  the   two 

tries,  ss  I  have  before  explained,  are  made  to  har- 

ftize  and  blend,  the  law  of  rent  becoming  but  a  special 

[application  of  the  more  general  law  propounded  by  Mal- 

thoB,  and  the  advance  of  rents  with  increasing  popnla- 

i  a  demonstration  of  its  resistless  operation.     I  refer 

Ilis  incidentally,  because  it  now  lies  in  our  way  to  see 

jisappreheiision  which  has  enlisted  the  doctrine  of 

[in  the  support  of  a  theory  to  which  it  in  reality 

DO  conntenauce.     The  Malthnsian  theory  has  been 

Illy  disposed  of,  and  the  cumnlative  disproof  which 

I  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  lingering  doubt  will  be 

when  it  is  shown,  further  on,  that  the  phenomena 

bated  to  the  pressure  of  population  against  subsist- 

would,  under  existing  conditions,  manifest  them- 

were  population  to  remain  stationary. 

be  misapprehension  to  which  I  now  refer,  and  which, 

'proper  understanding  of  the  effect  of  increase  of 

blatiou  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth,  it  is  neces- 

|to  clear  up,  is  the  presumption,  expressed  or  implied 

the  current  reasoning  upon  the  subject  of  rent  in 

nuection  with  population,  that  the  recourse  to  lower 

Its  of  production  involves  a  smaller  aggregate  produce 

oportion  to  the  labor  expended;  though  that  this  is 

falways  the  case  is  clearly  recognized  in  connection 

L agricultural  improvements,  which,  to  use  the  words 

ill,  are  considered  "as  a  partial  relaxation  of  the 

Jb  which  confine  the  increase  of  population."     But  it 

iuTolved  even  where  there  is  no  advance  in  the 

^and  the  recourse  to  lower  points  of  production  is 

iy  the  resalt  of  the  increased  demand  of  an  increased 

tlion.     Fur  increased   population,  of    itself,   and 
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withoat  any  advance  in  the  arts,  implies  an  increase  in 
the  productive  power  of  labor.     The  labor  of  100  men, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  produce  much  more  than 
one  hundred  times  as  mnch  as  the  labor  of  one  man,  snd 
the  labor  of  1,000  men  much  more  than  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  labor  of  100  men;  and,  so,  with  every  addi- 
tional  pair  of  bauds  which  increasing  population  brings, 
there  is  a  more  than  proportionate  addition  to  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  labor.     Thus,  with  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, there  may  be  a  recourse  to  lower  natural  powen 
of  production,  not  only  without  any  diminution  in  the 
average  production  of  wealth  as  compared  to  labor,  bat 
without  any  diminution  at  the  lowest  point.     If  popu- 
lation be  doubled,  land  of   but  20  productiveness  nisj 
yield   to  the  same   amount  of  labor  as  mnch   as  land 
of  30   productiveness  could  before  yield.     For  it  mnit 
not    be  forgotten  (what   often   is  forgotten)  that  the 
productiveness  cither  of  land  or  labor  is  not  to  be  mesB- 
ured   in  any  one   thing,  but  in   all   desired   things.    A 
settler  and  his  family  may  raise  as  mnch   corn  on  land 
a  hundred    miles    away  from    the    nearest   habitation 
as  they  could  raise  were   their  land  in  the  center  of  » 
populous  district.     But  in  the  populous   district  they 
could  obtain  with  the  same  labor  as  good  a  living  froio 
much  poorer  land,  or  from  land  of  equal  quality  coold 
make  as  good  a  living  after  paying  a  high  rent,  becaow 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  population  their  labor  wonld  bare 
become  more  effective;  not,  perhaps,  in  the  production 
of  corn,  but  in  the  production  of  wealth  generally— or 
the  obtaining  of  all  the  commodities  and  services  which 
are  the  real  object  of  their  labor. 

But  even  where  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  labor  at  the  lowest  point — that  is  to  say, 
where  the  increasing  demand  for  wealth  has  driven  pro- 
duction to  a  lower  point  of  natural  productiveness  than 
the  addition  to  the  power  of  labor  from  increasing  popn- 
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lation  suflBces  to  make  up  for — it  does  notioUow  that  the 
aggregate  production,  as  compared  with  the  aggregate 
labor,  has  been  lessened. 

Let  us  suppose  land  of  diminishing  qualities.  The  best 
wonld  naturally  be  settled  first,  and  as  population  in- 
creased production  would  take  in  the  next  lower  quality, 
and  80  on.     But,  as  the  increase  of  population,  by  per- 
mitting greater  economies,  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of 
labor,  the  cause  which  brought  each  quality  of  land  suc- 
cessively into  cultivation  would  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  amount  of  wealth  that  the  same  quality  of  labor 
could  produce  from  it.     But  it  would  also  do  more  than 
this — it  would  increase  the  power  of  producing  wealth 
on  all  the  superior  lands  already  in  cultivation.     If  the 
relations  of  quantity  and  quality  were  such  that  increas- 

^ing  population  added  to  the  effectiveness  of  labor  faster 
than  it  compelled  a  resort  to  loss  productive  qualities  of 
l»nd,  though  the  margin  of  cultivation  would  fall  and 
lent  would  rise,  the  minimum  return  to  labor  would  in- 
crease.    That  is  to  say,  though  wages  as  a  proportion 
*onld  fall,  wages  as  a  quantity  would  rise.     The  average 
production  of  wealth  would  increase.     If  the  relations 
were  such  that  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  labor  just 
compensated  for  the  diminishing  productiveness  of  the 
land  as  it  was  called   into  use,  the  effect  of  increasing 
population  would  be  to  increase  rent  by  lowering  the 
margin    of    cultivation    without   reducing   wages  as  a 
quantity,  and  to  increase  the  average  production.     If  we 
now  suppose  population   atill  increasing,  but,  between 
the  poorest  quality  of  land  in  ose  and  the  next  lower 
quality,  to  be  a  difference  so  great  that  the  increased 
power  of  labor  which  comes  with  the  increased  popula- 
tion that  brings  it  into  cultivation  cannot  compensate 
for  it — the  minimum  return  to  labor  will  be  reduced,  and 
with  the  rise  of  rents,  wages  will  fall,  not  only  as  a  pro- 
portion, but  aa  a  quantity.    But  unless  the  desoeut  in 
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the  quality  of  land  is  far  more  precipitous  than  ve  can 
well  imagine,  or  than,  I  tliink,  ever  exists,  the  average 
production  will  still  be  increased,  for  the  increased  effect- 
iveness which  comes  by  reason  of  the  increased  popnl»- 
tion  that  compels  resort  to  the  inferior  quality  of  land 
attaches  to  all  labor,  and  the  gain  on  the  superior  qnali- 
ties  of  land  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  diminigbe<l 
production  on  the  quality  last  brought  in.  The  aggre- 
gate wealth  production,  aa  compared  with  the  aggregate 
expenditure  of  labor,  will  be  greater,  though  its  distriba- 
tion  will  be  more  unequal. 

Thus,  increase  of  population,  as  it  operates  to  extend 
production  to  lower  natural  levels,  operates  to  increase 
rent  and  reduce  wages  as  a  proportion,  and  may  or  may 
not  reduce  wages  aa  a  quantity;  while  it  seldom  can,  and 
probably  never  does,  reduce  the  aggregate  production  of 
wealth  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  expenditure  of 
labor,  but  on  the  contrary  increases,  and  frequeotlj 
largely  increases  it. 

But  while  the  increase  of  population  thus  increaie* 
rent  by  lowering  the  margin  of  cultivation,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  look  upon  this  as  the  only  mode  by  which  rent 
advances  as  population  grows.  Increasing  population 
increases  rent,  without  reducing  the  margin  of  cultiva- 
tion; and  notwithstanding  the  dicta  of  such  writers  »• 
McUuUoch,  who  assert  that  rent  would  not  arise  were 
there  an  unbounded  extent  of  equally  good  land,  in- 
creases it  without  reference  to  the  natural  qualities  of 
land,  for  the  increased  powers  of  co-operation  and  ex- 
change which  come  with  increased  population  are 
equivalent  to — nay,  I  think  we  can  say  without  meta- 
phor, that  they  give — an  increased  capacity  to  land. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  merely  that,  like  an  improvement 
in  the  methods  or  tools  of  production,  the  increase<i 
power  which  comes  with  increased  population  gives  to 
the  same  labor  an  increased  result,  which  ia  equivalent 
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to  an  inorease  in  the  natural  powers  of  land;  bat  that 
H  brings  out  a  superior  power  in  labor,  which  is  localized 
on  laud — which  attaches  not  to  labor  generally,  but  only 
to  labor  exerted  on  particular  land;  and  which  thus  in- 
lieres  in  the  land  as  much  as  any  qualities  of  soil,  climate, 
miiieral  deposit,  or  natural  situation,  and  passes,  as  they 
do,  with  the  possession  of  the  land. 

An  improvement  in  the  method  of  cultivation  which, 
with  tlie  same  outlay,  will  give  two  crops  a  year  in  place 
of  one,  or  an  improvement  iu  tools  and  machinery  which 
Trill  double  the  result  of  labor,  will  manifestly,  on  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  ground,  have  the  same  effect  on  the  prod- 
uce as  a  doubling  of  the  fertility  of  the  land.  But  the 
difference  is  in  this  respect — the  improvement  in  method 
or  in  tools  can  be  utilized  on  any  laud;  but  the  improve- 
ment in  fertility  can  be  utilized  only  on  the  particular 
land  to  which  it  applies.  Now,  in  large  part,  the  in- 
creased productiveness  of  labor  which  arises  from  in- 
ed  population  can  be  utilized  only  on  particular 
land,  and  on  particular  land  in  greatly  varying  degrees. 

Here,  let  us  imagine,  is  an  unbounded  savannah, 
•tretching  off  in  uubrolcen  sameness  of  grass  and  flower, 
tree  and  rill,  till  the  traveler  tires  of  the  monotony. 
Along  comes  the  wagon  of  the  first  immigrant.  Where 
to  settle  he  cannot  tell — every  acre  seems  as  good  as 
STerj  other  acre.  As  to  wood,  as  to  water,  as  to  fertil- 
ity, OS  to  situation,  there  is  absolutely  no  choice,  and  he 
i<  perplexed  by  the  embarrassment  of  richness.  Tired 
out  with  the  search  for  oue  place  that  is  better  than 
toother,  he  stops — somewliere,  anywhere — and  starts  to 
make  himself  a  home.  The  soil  is  virgin  and  rich,  game 
is  abundant,  the  streams  flash  with  the  finest  trout. 
Nature  is  at  her  very  best.  lie  has  what,  were  he  in  a 
populous  district,  would  make  him  rich;  but  he  is  very 
poor.  To  say  nothing  of  the  mental  craving,  which 
would  lead  him  to  welcome  the  sorriest  stranger,  he 
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labors  under  all  the  material  disadvantages  of  solitadt. 
lie  can  get  no  temporary  assistance  for  any  work  tbtt 
requires  a  greater  union  of  strength  than  tiiat  afforded 
by  his  ovra  family,  or  by  such  help  as  he  can  permanentij 
keep.  Though  be  has  cattle,  he  cannot  often  have  fredl 
moat,  for  to  get  a  beefsteak  he  must  kill  a  bullock.  Hi 
must  be  his  own  blacksmith,  wagonmaker,  carpenter,  ud 
cobbler— in  short,  a  "jack  of  all  trades  and  master  ol 
none."  He  cannot  have  his  children  schooled,  for,  to 
do  so,  he  must  himself  pay  and  maintain  a  teacher. 
Such  things  as  he  cannot  produce  himself,  he  must  bsj 
in  quantities  and  keep  on  hand,  or  else  go  without,  for 
be  cannot  be  constantly  leaving  his  work  and  making  I 
long  journey  to  the  verge  of  civilization;  and  whM 
forced  to  do  so.  the  getting  of  a  vial  of  medicine  or  tbf 
replacement  of  a  broken  auger  may  cost  him  the  labor  (I 
himself  and  horses  for  days.  Under  such  circnmstanoai^ 
though  nature  is  prolific,  the  man  is  poor.  It  is  an  eas; 
matter  for  him  to  get  enough  to  eat;  but  beyond  tha, 
his  labor  will  suffice  to  satisfy  only  the  simplest  wantii> 
the  rudest  way. 

Soon  there  comes  another  immigrant.  Althoagh 
every  quarter  section  of  the  boundless  plain  is  as  good 
as  every  other  quarter  section,  he  is  not  beset  by  taj 
embarrassment  as  to  where  to  settle.  Though  the  Uod 
ia  the  same,  there  is  one  place  that  is  clearly  better  foi 
him  than  any  other  place,  and  that  is  where  there  ii 
already  a  settlor  and  he  may  have  a  neighbor.  He  set- 
tles by  the  side  of  the  first  comer,  whose  condition  is&t 
once  greatly  improved,  and  to  whom  many  things  srt 
now  possible  that  were  before  impossible,  for  two  men 
may  help  each  other  to  do  things  that  one  man  could 
never  do. 

Another  immigrant  comes,  and,  guided  by  the  sane 
attraction,  settles  where  there  are  already  two.  Another, 
and  another,  until  around  our  first  comer  there  ar«  a 
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(core  of  neighbors.  Labor  has  now  an  effectiveness 
which,  in  the  solitary  state,  it  coald  not  approach.  II 
ieavy  work  is  to  be  done,  the  settlers  have  a  log-rolling, 
and  together  accomplish  in  a  day  what  singly  would  re- 
qnire  years.  When  one  kills  a  bullock,  the  others  take 
part  of  it,  returning  when  they  kill,  and  thus  they  have 
fresh  meat  all  the  time.  Together  they  hire  a  school- 
master, and  the  children  of  each  are  taught  for  a  frac- 
tional part  of  what  similar  teaching  would  have  cost  the 
first  settler.  It  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
lend  to  the  nearest  town,  for  some  one  is  always  going. 
But  there  is  less  need  for  such  journeys.  A  blacksmith 
tnd  s  wheelwright  soon  set  up  shops,  and  our  settler  can 
We  bis  tools  repaired  for  a  small  part  of  the  labor  it 
formerly  cost  him.  A  store  is  opened  and  he  can  get 
»h8t  he  wants  as  he  wants  it;  a  post-oflBce,  soon  added, 
gives  him  regular  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Then  come  a  cobbler,  a  carpenter,  a  harness- 
vaker,  a  doctor;  and  a  little  church  soon  arises.  Satis- 
f»ctions  become  possible  that  in  the  solitary  state  were 
impossible.  There  are  gratifications  for  the  social  and 
tile  intellectual  nature — for  that  part  of  the  man  that 
•iies  above  the  animal.  The  power  of  sympathy,  the 
•«nse  of  companionship,  the  emulation  of  comparison  and 
contrast,  open  a  wider,  and  fuller,  and  more  varied  life. 
i^'  In  rejoicing,  there  are  others  to  rejoice;  in  sorrow,  the 
I*'  mourners  do  not  mourn  alone.  There  are  husking  bees, 
f  Md  apple  parings,  and  quilting  parties.  Though  the 
n  ballroom  be  nnplastered  and  the  orchestra  but  a  fiddle, 
PI  the  notes  of  the  magician  are  yet  in  the  strain,  and 
^feOnpid  dances  with  the  dancers.  At  the  wedding,  there 
^f  ire  others  to  admire  and  enjoy;  in  the  house  of  death, 
I  there  are  watchers;  by  the  open  grave,  stands  human 
I  (jmpathy  to  sustain  the  mourners.  Occasionally,  cornea 
a  straggling  lecturer  to  open  up  glimpses  of  the  world 
of  science,  of  literature,   or  of  art;  in  election   timet. 
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come  stamp  speakers,  and  the  citizen  rises  to  a  sense  ol 
dignitj  and  power,  as  the  cause  of  empires  is  tried  before 
him  in  the  strnggle  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  for  bit 
support  and  vote.  And,  bj  and  by,  comes  the  circDi, 
talked  of  months  before,  and  opening  to  children  whoM 
horizon  has  been  the  prairie,  all  the  realms  of  the  imig- 
ination — princes  and  princesses  of  fairy  tale,  mail-clid 
crusaders  and  torbaned  Moors,  Cinderella's  fairy  coscb. 
and  the  giants  of  nursery  lore;  lions  such  as  crouched 
before  Daniel,  or  in  circling  Roman  amphitheater  tore 
the  saints  of  God;  ostriches  who  recall  the  sandy  deserti; 
camels  such  as  stood  around  when  the  wicked  brethren 
raised  Joseph  from  the  well  and  sold  him  into  bondage; 
elephants  such  as  crossed  the  Alps  with  Hannibal,  or  felt 
the  sword  of  the  Maccabees;  and  glorious  music  th*t 
thrills  and  builds  in  the  chambers  of  the  mind  as  roM 
the  sunny  dome  of  Kubla  Khan. 

Go  to  our  settler  now,  and  say  to  him:  "You  havew 
many  fruit  trees  which  you  planted;  so  much  fencing, 
such  a  well,  a  bam,  a  house — in  short,  yon  hare  by  yoar 
labor  added  so  much  value  to  this  farm.  Your  laDd 
itself  is  not  quite  so  good.  You  have  been  cropping  it- 
and  by  and  by  it  will  need  manure.  I  will  give  yon  tb< 
full  value  of  all  your  improvements  if  you  will  give  it  to 
me,  and  go  again  with  your  family  beyond  the  verge  of 
settlement."  He  would  laugh  at  yon.  His  land  yield* 
no  more  wheat  or  potatoes  than  before,  but  it  does  yield 
far  more  of  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Hi* 
labor  upon  it  will  bring  no  heavier  crops,  and,  we  will 
suppose,  no  more  valuable  crops,  but  it  will  bring  ftf 
more  of  all  the  other  things  for  which  men  work.  Tbt 
presence  of  other  settlers — the  increase  of  population— 
bas  added  to  the  productiveness,  in  these  things,  of  labor 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  this  added  productiveness  gives  it 
•  superiority  over  land  of  equal  natural  quality  wb*r« 
there  are  as  yet  no  settlers.     If  no  land  remains  to  be 
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up,  except  8uoh  as  is  as  far  removed  from  popula- 
tion as  was  our  settler's  land  when  he  first  went  upon  it, 
the  value  or  rent  of  this  land  will  be  measured  by  the 
wiiole  of  this  added  capability.     If,  however,  as  we  have 
npposod,  there  is  a  continuous  stretch  of  equal  land,  over 
which  population  is  now  spreading,  it  will  not  beneces- 
wry  for  the  new  settler  to  go  into  the  wilderness,  as  did 
the  first.     He  will  settle  just  beyond  the  other  settlers, 
»nd  will  get  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  them.     The 
T»luflor  rent  of  our  settler's  land  will  thus  depend  on  the 
ildvantage  which  it  has,  from  being  at    the    center  of 
'population,  over  that  on  the  verge.     lu  the  one  case,  the 
margin  of  production  wilt  remain  as  before;  in  the  other, 
the  margin  of  production  will  be  raised. 
Mfopulation  still  continues  to  increase,  and   as  it  in- 
Ppues  so  do  the  economies  which  its  increase  permits, 
Wd  which  in  effect  add  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land. 
Our  first  settler's  land,  being  the  center  of  population, 
the  store,  the  blacksmith's  forge,  the  wheelwright's  shop, 
•reset  np  on  it,  or  on  its  margin,  where  soon  arises  a 
tillage,  which  rapidly  grows  into  a  town,  the  center  of 
Mobanges  for  the  people  of  the  whole  district.     With  no 
greater  agricultural  productiveness  than  it  had  at  first, 
thii  land  now  begins  to  develop  a  productiveness  of  a 
higher  kind.     To  labor  expended    in   raising  com,   or 
"heat,  or  potatoes,  it  will  yield  no  more  of  those  things 
than  at  first;  but  to  labor  expended  in  the  subdivided 
hranches  of  production  which  require  proximity  to  other 
producers,  and,   especially,  to  labor  expended  in   that 
final  part  of  production,  which  consists  in  distribution, 
it  will  yield  much   larger  returns.     The   wheat-grower 
•nay  go  further  on,  and  find  land  on  which  his  labor  will 
produce  as  much  wheat,  and  nearly  as  much  wealth;  but 
the  artisan,  the  manufacturer,  the  storekeeper,  the  pro- 
FesBional  man,  find  that  their  labor  expended  here,  at  the 
»nt«r  of  exchanges,  will  yield  them  much  more  than  if 
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expended  even  at  a  little  distance  away  from  it;  and  tbii 
excess  of  productiveness  for  such  purposes  the  land' 
owner  can  claim  just  as  he  could  an  excess  in  its  wheat* 
producing  power.  And  so  our  settler  is  able  to  sell  ia 
building  lot?  a  few  of  his  acres  for  prices  which  it  would 
not  bring  for  wheat-growing  if  its  fertility  had  been  mol- 
tiplied  many  times.  With  the  proceeds,  he  builds  him' 
self  a  fine  house,  and  furnishes  it  handsomely.  That  ii 
to  say,  to  reduce  the  transaction  to  its  lowest  terms,  tfai 
people  who  wish  to  use  the  land  build  and  furnish 
house  for  him,  on  condition  that  he  will  let  them 
themselves  of  the  superior  productiveness  which  tb 
crease  of  population  has  given  the  land. 

Population  still  keeps  on  increasing,  giving  gn 
and  greater  utility  to  the  land,  and  more  and  more  wi 
to  its  owner.  The  town  has  grown  into  a  city 
Louis,  a  Ohicago  or  a  San  Francisco — and  still  it 
Production  is  hero  carried  on  upon  a  great  scale, 
the  best  machinery  and  the  most  favorable  facilities;  thl 
division  of  labor  becomes  extremely  minute,  wonderfallj 
multiplying  efliciency;  exchanges  are  of  such  volume  and 
rapidity  that  they  are  made  with  the  minimum  of  fri< 
and  loss.  Here  is  the  heart,  the  brain,  of  the  vast 
organism  that  has  grown  up  from  the  germ  of  the 
settlement;  here  has  developed  one  of  the  great 
glioDS  of  the  human  world.  Hither  run  all  roads,  hi! 
set  all  ourrents,  through  all  the  vast  regions  r( 
about.  Here,  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  is 
market;  here,  if  yon  have  anything  to  buy,  is  the  lai 
and  the  choicest  stock.  Here  intellectual  activity  ii 
gathered  into  a  focus,  and  here  springs  that  stirauliu 
which  is  born  of  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind.  Hen 
are  the  groat  libraries,  the  storehouses  and  granari 
knowledge,  the  learned  professors,  the  famous  s 
ists.  Hero  are  museums  and  art  galleries,  coUectio 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  all  things  rare,  and  valnabtt, 
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ud  best  of  their  kind.  Here  come  great  actors,  and 
orators,  and  siugera,  from  all  over  the  world.  Here,  in 
■hort,  is  a  center  of  human  life,  in  all  its  varied  mani- 
intations. 

So  enormous  are  the  advantages  which  this  land  noiv 
offers  for  the  application  of  labor  that  instead  of  one 
nan  with  a  span  of  horses  scratching  over  acres,  you  may 
eosnt  in  places  thousands  of  workers  to  the  acre,  work- 
ing tier  on  tier,  on  floors  raised  one  above  the  other,  five, 
Bx,  seven  and  eight  stories  from  the  ground,  while  un- 
derneath the  surface  of  the  earth  engines  are  throbbing 
vith  pulsations  that  exert  the  force  of  thousands  of 
horses. 

All  these  advantages  attach  to  the  land;  it  is  on  this 
land  and  no  other  that  they  can  be  utilized,  for  here  is 
the  center  of  population — the  focus  of  exchanges,  the 
Biarket  place  and  workshop  of  the  highest  forms  of  in- 
dogtry.  The  productive  powers  which  density  of  popu- 
lation has  attached  to  this  land  are  equivalent  to  the 
Bniltiplication  of  its  original  fertility  by  the  hundred  fold 
Bid  the  thousand  fold.  And  rent,  which  measures  the 
difference  between  this  added  productiveness  and  that  of 
the  least  productive  land  in  use,  has  increased  accord- 
ingly. Our  settler,  or  whoever  has  succeeded  to  his 
right  to  the  land,  is  now  a  millionaire.  Like  another 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  he  may  have  lain  down  and  slept;  still 
he  is  rich — not  from  anything  he  has  done,  but  from  the 
increase  of  population.  There  are  lots  from  which  for 
Wery  foot  of  frontage  the  owner  may  draw  more  than  an 
nverage  mechanic  can  earn;  there  are  lots  that  will  sell 
formore  than  would  suffice  to  pave  them  with  gold  coin. 
In  the  principal  streets  are  towering  buildings,  of 
granite,  marble,  iron,  and  plate  glass,  finished  in  the 
noet  expensive  stylo,  replete  with  every  convenience. 
Yet  they  are  not  worth  as  much  as  the  land  upon  which 
they  rest — the  same  land,  in  nothing  changed,  which 
when  our  first  settler  came  njion  it  had  no  value  at  all. 
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That  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  increase  of  popols- 
tion  powerfully  acta  in  increasing  rent,  whoever,  in  > 
progressive  country,  will  look  around  him,  may  see  for 
himselfc  The  process  is  going  on  under  his  eyes.  The 
increasing  difference  in  the  productiveness  of  the  land  in 
nse,  which  causes  an  increasing  rise  in  rent,  results  not 
80  mnch  from  the  necessities  of  increased  population 
compelling  the  resort  to  inferior  land,  as  from  the  in- 
creased productiveness  which  increased  population  girei 
to  the  lands  already  in  nse.  The  most  valuable  lands  on 
the  globe,  the  lands  which  yield  the  highest  rent,  are  not 
lands  of  surpassing  natural  fertility,  but  lands  to  wiiich 
a  surpassing  utility  has  been  given  by  the  increase  of 
population. 

The  increase  of  productiveness  or  utility  which  in- 
crease of  population  gives  to  certain  lands,  in  the  way  to 
which  I  have  been  calling  attention,  attaches,  as  it  were, 
to  the  mere  quality  of  extension.  The  valuable  qaalit; 
of  land  that  has  become  a  center  of  population  is  it* 
saperficial  capacity — it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  i> 
fertile,  alluvial  soil  like  that  of  Philadelphia;  rich  bottom 
land  like  that  of  New  Orleans;  a  filled-in  marsh  like  that 
of  St.  Petersburg,  or  a  sandy  waste  like  the  greater  ptft 
of  San  Francisco. 

And  where  value  seems  to  arise  from  superior  natural 
qualities,  such  as  deep  water  and  good  anchorage,  rich 
deposits  of  coal  and   iron,  or  heavy  timber,  observatioB 
also  shows  that  these  superior  qualities  are  brought  out, 
rendered  tangible,  by  population.     The  coal   and   iron 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  that  to-day  are  worth  enormous 
sums,  were  fifty  years  ago  valueless.    What  is  the  eflScient 
cause  of  the  difference?    Simply  the  differeniie  in  popu- 
lation.    The  coal  and  iron  beds  of  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana,  which  to-day  are  valueless,  will,  in  fifty  years  from 
now,  be  worth  millions  on  millions,  simply  becsose,  ia 
the  meantime,  population  will  have  greatly  increased. 
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18  a  well  proTisioned  ship,  tins  on  which  we  sail 
ngh  space.     If  the  bread  and  beef  above  decks  seem 

grow  scarce,  we  but  opcu  a  hutch  and  there  is  a  now 

pply,  of  which  before  we  never  dreamed.  And  very 
[feat  command  over  the  services  of  others  comes  to 
hose  who  as  the  hatches  are  opened  are  permitted  to 
Kj,  "This  is  minel" 

To  recapitulate:  The  eSect  of  increasing  population 
upon  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  to  increase  rent,  and 
eoDsequently  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  the  produce 
■hioh  goes  to  capital  and  labor,  in  two  ways:  First,  By 
lowering  the  margin  of  cultivation.  Second,  By  bring- 
ing out  in  land  special  capabilities  otherwise  latent,  and 
bjsttsching  special  capabilities  to  particular  lands. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  latter  mode,  to  which 
little  attention  has  been  given  by  political  economists,  is 
iwlly  the  more  important.  But  this,  in  our  inquiry,  is 
matter  of  moment. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  EFFECT  OF    IMPBOVEUENTS  IK  THE  ABTB  VFOV  THl 
DISTRIBUTION  OP  WEALTH, 

EliminatiDg  improTemeDts  in  the  arts,  we  have  ma 
the  effects  of  increase  of  population  upon  the  distribatioB 
of  wealth.  Eliminating  increase  of  population,  let  u 
now  see  what  effect  improvements  in  the  arts  of  prodoo- 
tion  have  upon  distribution. 

We  have  seen  that  increase  of  population  inoreaM 
rent,  rather  by  increasing  the  productiveness  of  labor 
than  by  decreasing  it.  If  it  can  now  be  shown  that,  in*- 
spective  of  the  increase  of  population,  the  effect  of  ia- 
provements  in  methods  of  production  and  exchange  ii  to 
increase  rent,  the  disproof  of  the  Malthusian  theory— 
and  of  all  the  doctrines  derived  from  or  related  to  it- 
will  be  final  and  complete,  for  we  shall  have  accounted 
for  the  tendency  of  material  progress  to  lower  wages  and 
depress  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class,  without  re- 
course to  the  theory  of  increasing  pressure  against  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

That  this  is  the  case  will,  I  think,  appear  on  the 
slightest  consideration. 

The  effect  of  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  pnh 
ductive  arts  is  to  save  labor — that  is,  to  enable  the  same 
result  to  be  secured  with  less  labor,  or  a  greater  resnlt 
with  the  same  labor. 

Now,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  existing  power 
of  labor  served  to  satisfy  all  material  desires,  and  then 
was  no  possibility  of  new  desires  being  called  forth  b} 
the  opportunity  of  gratifying  them,  the  effect  of  lab<n^ 
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nring  improTements  wonld  be  simply  to  reduce  the 
UDOunt  of  labor  expended.  But  such  a  state  of  society, 
I  it  can  anywhere  be  found,  which  I  do  not  believe, 
eiista  only  where  the  human  most  nearly  approaches 
the  animal.  In  the  state  of  society  called  civilized,  and 
which  in  this  inquiry  we  are  concerned  with,  the  very 
merse  is  the  case.  Demand  is  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
that  increases  only  as  population  increases.  In  each  in- 
dividual it  rises  with  his  power  of  getting  the  things  de- 
manded. Man  is  not  an  ox,  who,  when  he  has  eaten  his 
ill,  lies  down  to  chew  the  cud;  he  is  the  daughter  of  the 
horee  leech,  who  constantly  asks  for  more.  "When  I  get 
lome  money,"  said  Erasmus,  "I  will  buy  me  some  Greek 
books  and  afterward  some  clothes."  The  amount  of 
wealth  produced  is  nowhere  commensurate  with  the 
desire  for  wealth,  and  desire  mounts  with  every  addi- 
tional opportunity  for  gratification. 

This  being  the  case,  the  effect  of  labor-saving  improve- 
Bents  will  bo  to  increase  the  production  of  wealth.  Now, 
ioi  the  production  of  wealth,  two  things  are  required — 
labor  and  land.  Therefore,  the  effect  of  labor-saving 
improvements  will  be  to  extend  the  demand  for  land, 
and  wherever  the  limit  of  the  quality  of  land  in  use  is 
reached,  to  bring  into  cultivation  lands  of  less  natural 
prodactiveness,  or  to  extend  cultivation  on  the  same 
lands  to  a  point  of  lower  natural  productiveness.  And 
thns,  while  the  primary  effect  of  labor-saving  improve- 
ments is  to  increase  the  power  of  labor,  the  secondary 
effect  is  to  extend  cultivation,  and,  where  this  lowers  the 
margin  of  cultivation,  to  increase  rent.  Thus,  where 
land  is  entirely  appropriated,  as  in  England,  or  where  it 
8  either  appropriated  or  is  capable  of  appropriation  as 
'■pidJj'  as  it  is  needed  for  use,  as  in  the  United  States, 
be  v}timate  effect  of  labor-saving  machinery  or  improve- 
aentfl  is  to  increase  rent  without  increasing  wages  or 
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It  is  important  that  this  be  fully  nnderatood,  for  if 
showa  that  effects  attributed  bj  correut  theories  to  in- 
crease of  popnlatioa  are  reallv  dae  to  the  progress  of  in- 
TentioD,  and  explains  the  otherwise  perplexing  fact  tlul 
labor-saving  machinery  everywhere  fails  to  beo^t 
laborers. 

Yet,  to  grasp  fnlly  this  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  what  I  huve  already  more  than  once  adverted  tii 
— the  interchangeability  of  wealth.  I  refer  to  this  sgjiHi 
only  becanse  it  ia  so  persistently  forgotten  or  ignored  b] 
writers  who  speak  of  agricultural  production  as  though  >' 
were  to  be  distinguished  from  production  in  general,  asi 
of  food  or  subsistence  as  though  it  were  not  included  i' 
the  term  wealth. 

Let  me  ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  what  hi 
already  been  sufficiently  illustrated,  that  the  possession  < 
production  of  any  form  of  wealth  is  virtually  the  posse 
sion  or  production  of  any  other  form  of  wealth  for  whic 
it  will  exchange — in  order  that  he  may  clearly  see  that 
is  not  merely  improvements  which  effect  a  saving  i 
labor  directly  applied  to  land  that  tend  to  increase  ren 
but  all  improvements  that  in  any  way  save  labor. 

That  the  labor  of  any  individual  is  applied  exclusive! 
to  the  production  of  one  form  of  wealth  is  solely  tb 
result  of  the  division  of  labor.  The  object  of  labor  » 
the  part  of  any  individual  is  not  the  obtainment  C 
wealth  in  one  particular  form,  but  the  obtainment  H 
wealth  in  all  the  forms  that  consort  with  his  deairtt 
And,  hence,  an  improvement  which  effects  a  saving  i 
the  labor  required  to  produce  one  of  the  things  desired 
is,  in  effect,  an  increase  in  the  power  of  producing  a1 
the  other  things.  If  it  take  half  a  man's  labor  to  kee; 
hiir  in  food,  and  the  other  half  to  provide  him  clothin. 
and  shelter,  an  improvement  which  would  increase  hi 
power  of  producing  food  would  also  increase  bis  pow( 
of  providing  clothing  and  shelter.     If  his  desirea  f< 
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more  or  better  food,  and  for  more  or  better  clothing  and 
shelter,  were  equal,  an  improvement  in  one  department 
of  labor  would  be  precisely  equivalent  to  a  like  improve- 
ment  in  the  other.  If  the  improvement  eonsigted  in  a 
doubling  of  the  power  of  hia  labor  in  producing  food, 
he  would  give  one-third  less  labor  to  the  production  of 
food,  and  one-third  more  to  the  providing  of  clothing 
and  shelter.  If  the  improvement  doubled  his  power  to 
provide  clothing  and  shelter  he  would  give  one-third  leaa 
labor  to  the  production  of  these  things,  and  one-third 
tnore  to  the  production  of  food.  In  either  case,  the 
result  would  be  the  same — he  would  be  enabled  with  the 
wme  labor  to  get  one-third  more  in  quantity  or  quality 
of  all  the  things  he  desired. 

And,  so,  where  production  is  carried  on  by  the  division 
of  labor  between  individuals,  an  increase  in  the  power  of 
producing  one  of  the  things  souglit  by  production  in  the 
•Kgregate  adds  to  the  power  of  obtaining  others,  and 
*ill  increase  the  production  of  the  others,  to  an  extent 
determined  by  the  proportion  which  the  saving  of  labor 
bears  to  the  total  amount  of  labor  expended,  and  by  the 
relative  strength  of  desires.  I  am  unable  to  think  of  any 
form  of  wealth,  the  demand  for  which  would  not  be  in- 
Cfeased  by  a  saving  in  the  labor  required  to  produce  the 
others.  Hearses  and  coffins  have  been  selected  as  exam- 
ples of  things  for  which  the  demand  is  little  likely  to 
increase;  but  this  is  true  only  as  to  quantity.  That  in- 
creased power  of  supply  would  lead  to  a  demand  for 
Diore  expensive  hearses  and  coffins,  no  one  can  doubt 
'ho  has  noticed  how  strong  is  the  desire  to  show  regard 
for  the  dead  by  costly  funerals. 

Nor  is  the  demand  for  food  limited,  as  in  economic 
reasoning  is  frequently,  but  erroneously,  assumed.  Sub- 
sistence is  often  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a  fixed 
quantity;  but  it  is  fixed  only  as  having  a  definite 
minimum.     Less  than  a  certain  amount  will  not  keep  a 
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bnman  being  alive,  and  less  than  a  somewhat  larger 
amount  will  not  keep  a  human  being  in  good  health. 
But,  above  this  minimum,  the  subsistence  which  i 
human  being  can  use  may  be  increased  almost  indefi- 
nitely. Adam  Smith  says,  and  Bioardo  indorses  the 
statement,  that  the  desire  for  food  is  limited  in  every 
man  by  the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  stomach;  hot 
this,  manifestly,  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  when  > 
man's  belly  is  filled,  hunger  is  satisfied.  Uis  demands 
for  food  have  no  such  limit.  The  stomach  of  a  Louii 
XIV.,  a  Louis  XV.,  or  a  Louis  XVL,  could  not  hold  or 
digest  more  than  the  stomach  of  a  French  peasant  of 
equal  stature,  yet,  while  a  few  rods  of  ground  woald 
supply  the  black  bread  and  herbs  which  constituted  the 
subsistence  of  the  peasant,  it  took  hundreds  of  thonsauds 
of  acres  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  king,  who,  bo«ide« 
bis  own  wasteful  use  of  the  finest  qualities  of  food,  r^ 
qaired  immense  supplies  for  his  servants,  horses  ud 
dogs.  And  in  the  common  facts  of  daily  life,  in  the  nn- 
satisfied,  though  perhaps  latent,  desires  which  each  one 
has,  we  may  see  how  every  increase  in  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing any  form  of  wealth  must  result  in  an  increaied 
demand  for  land  and  the  direct  products  of  land.  The 
man  who  now  uses  coarse  food,  and  lives  in  a  small  house, 
will,  as  a  rule,  if  his  income  be  increased,  use  more  coetlj 
food,  and  move  to  a  larger  house.  If  ho  grows  richer 
and  richer  he  will  procure  horses,  servants,  gardens  and 
lawns,  his  demand  for  the  nse  of  land  constantly  increas- 
ing with  his  wealth.  In  the  city  where  I  write,  is  a  man 
— but  the  type  of  men  everywhere  to  be  found— who 
nsed  to  boil  his  own  beans  and  fry  his  own  bacon,  but 
who,  now  that  he  has  got  rich,  maintains  a  town  hooie 
that  takes  up  a  whole  block  and  would  answer  for  a  first- 
class  hotel,  two  or  three  country  houses  with  extensive 
grounds,  a  large  stud  of  racers,  a  breeding  farm,  prirsU 
track,   etc.      It    certainly  takes    at    least    a   thousand 
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times,  it  may  be  several  thousand  times,  as  much  land 
to  supply  the  demands  of  this  man  now  as  it  did  when 
he  was  poor. 

And,  80,  every  improvement  or  invention,  no  matter 
what  it  be,  which  gives  to  labor  the  power  of  producing 
more  wealth,  causes  an  increased  demand  for  land  and 
its  direct  products,  and  thus  tends  to  force  down  the 
margin  of  cultivation,  just  as  would  the  demand  caused 
by  an  increased  population.  This  being  the  case,  every 
labor-saving  invention,  whether  it  be  a  steam  plow,  a 
telegraph,  an  improved  process  of  smelting  ores,  a  per- 
fecting printing  press,  or  a  sewing  machine^  has  a  tend- 
ency to  increase  rent. 

Or  to  state  this  truth  concisely: 

Wealth  in  all  its  forvis  being  the  product  of  labor  applied 
W  land  or  the  products  of  land,  any  increase  in  the  power 
of  labor,  the  demand  for  wealth  being  unsatisfied,  will  be 
^tiliud  in  procuring  more  wealth,  and  thus  increase  the 
demand  for  land. 


* 
I 

I 

'  To  illustrate  this  effect  of  labor-saving  machinery  and 
1  improvements,  let  us  suppose  a  country  where,  as  in  all 
Bthe  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  the  land  is  in  the 
W  possession  of  but  a  portion  of  the  people.  Let  us  sup- 
1  pose  a  permanent  barrier  fixed  to  further  increase  of 
■[population,  either  by  the  enactment  and  strict  enforce- 
*^  Oent  of  an  Herod  ian  law,  or  from  such  a  change  in 
nianners  and  morals  as  might  result  from  an  extensive 
circulation  of  Annie  Buaant's  pamphlets.  Let  the  mar- 
pDof  cultivation,  or  production,  be  represented  by  20. 
Thos  land  or  other  natural  opportunities  which,  from 
the  application  of  labor  and  capital,  will  yield  a  return 
of  20,  will  just  give  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  and  in- 
terest, without  yielding  any  rent;  while  all  lands  yielding 
to  equal  applications  of  labor  and  capital  more  than  20 
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will  yield  the  excess  as  rent.  Population  remainin 
fixed,  let  there  be  made  inTentions  and  improvement 
which  will  reduce  by  one-tenth  the  expenditure  of  labo 
and  capital  necessary  to  produce  the  same  amount  o 
wealth.  Now,  either  one-tenth  of  the  labor  and  capita 
may  be  freed,  and  production  remain  the  same  as  before 
or  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  capital  may  be  eni' 
ployed,  and  production  be  correspondingly  increased. 
But  the  industrial  organization,  as  in  all  civilized  coan- 
tries,  is  such  that  labor  and  capital,  and  especially  labor, 
must  press  for  employment  on  any  terms — the  indnstral 
organization  is  such  that  mere  laborers  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  demand  their  fair  share  in  the  new  adjustmeDt, 
and  that  any  reduction  in  the  application  of  labor  to  pro- 
duction will,  at  first,  at  least,  take  the  form,  not  of  giving 
each  laborer  the  same  amount  of  produce  for  less  work, 
but  of  throwing  some  of  the  laborers  out  of  work  and 
giving  them  none  of  the  produce.  Now,  owing  to  the 
increased  efificiency  of  labor  secured  by  the  new  improve- 
ments, as  great  a  return  can  be  secured  at  the  point  of 
natural  productiveness  represented  by  18,  as  before  at  20. 
Thus,  the  unsatisfied  desire  for  wealth,  the  competition 
of  labor  and  capital  for  employment,  would  insure  the 
extension  of  the  margin  of  production,  we  will  say  to  18, 
and  thus  rent  would  be  increased  by  the  difference  be- 
tween 18  and  20,  while  wages  and  interest,  in  quantity, 
would  be  no  more  than  before,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  produce,  would  be  less.  There  would  be  i 
greater  production  of  wealth,  but  land  owners  would  gel 
the  whole  benefit,  subject  to  temporary  deductions 
which  will  be  hereafter  stated. 

If  invention  and  improvement  still  go  on,  theefBcienc 
of  labor  will  be  still  further  increased,  and  the  amonn 
of  labor  and  capital  necessary  to  produce  a  given  resnl 
further  diminished.  The  same  causes  will  lead  to  tl 
utilization  of  this  new  gain  in  productive  power  for  tt 
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prodaclioQ  of  more  wealth;  the  margin  of  cultivation 
will  be  again  exteuded^  and  rent  will  increase,  both  in 
proportion  and  amount,  without  any  increase  in  wages 
and  interest.  And,  so,  as  invention  and  improvement 
go  oil,  constantly  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  labor,  the 
margin  of  production  will  be  pushed  lower  and  lower, 
»nd  rent  constantly  increased,  though  population  should 
remain  stationary. 

1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  lowering  of  the  margin 
of  production  would  always  exactly  correspond  with  the 
increase  in  productive  power,  any  more  than  I  mean  to 
Baj  that  the  process  would  be  one  of  clearly  defined 
steps.  Whether,  in  any  particular  case,  the  lowering  of 
tliB  margin  of  production  lags  behind  or  exceeds  the  in- 
crease in  productive  power,  will  depend,  I  conceive,  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  area  of  productiveness  that  can 
be  utilized  before  cultivation  is  forced  to  the  next  lowest 
point.  For  instance,  if  the  margin  of  cultivation  bo  at 
20,  improvements  which  enable  the  same  produce  to  be 
obtained  with  one-tenth  less  capital  and  labor  will  not 
ourry  the  margin  to  18,  if  the  area  having  a  produc- 
tiveness of  19  is  sufficient  to  employ  all  the  labor  and 
wpital  displaced  from  the  cultivation  of  the  superior 
Ijinds.  In  this  case,  the  margin  of  cultivation  would 
rest  at  19,  and  rents  would  be  increased  by  the  dif- 
ference between  19  and  20,  and  wages  and  interest  by 
the  difference  between  18  and  19.  But  if,  with  the  same 
increase  in  productive  power  the  area  of  productiveness 
between  20  and  18  should  not  be  sufficient  to  employ  all 
the  displaced  labor  and  capital,  the  margin  of  cultivation 
ODst,  if  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  capital  press  for 
employment,  be  carried  lower  than  18.  In  this  case, 
rent  would  gain  more  than  the  increase  in  the  product, 
»nd  wages  and  interest  would  be  less  than  before  the  im- 
provements which  increased  productive  power. 

Nor  is  it  precisely  true  that  the  labor  set  free  bj  each 
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improremont  will  all  be  driven  to  seek  emplojment  iik. 
the  production  of  more  wealth.     The  increased  power  ofT 
■atisfaotion,  which  each  fresh  improvement  gives  to  » 
certain  portion  of  the  community,  will  be  utilized  in  de- 
manding leisure  or  services,  as  well  aa  in  demanding 
wealth.     Some  laborers  will,   therefore,   become  idlers 
and  some  will  pass  from  the  ranks  of  productive  to  tliosa 
of  unproductive  laborers — the  proportion  of  which,  »» 
observation  shows,  tends  to  increase  with  the  progrenof 
society. 

But,  as  I  shall  presently  refer  to  a  cause,  as  yet  uncon- 
sidered, which  constantly  tends  to  lower  the  margin  of 
cultivation,  to  steady  the  advance  of  rent,  and  even  canj 
it  beyond  the  proportion  that  would  be  fixed  by  tht 
actual  margin  of  cultivation,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
take  into  accoQnt  these  perturbations  in  the  downward 
movement  of  the  margin  of  cultivation  and  the  upward 
movement  of  rent.  AH  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that, 
without  any  increase  in  population,  the  progress  of  in- 
vention constantly  tends  to  give  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  produce  to  the  owners  of  land,  and  a  smaller  and 
smaller  proportion  to  labor  and  capital. 

And,  as  we  can  assign  no  limits  to  the  progress  of  in- 
vention, neither  can  we  assign  any  limits  to  the  increase 
of  rent,  short  of  the  whole  produce.     For,  if  labor-saving 
inventions  went  on  until   perfection   was  attained,  and 
the  necessity  of  labor  in  the  production  of  wealth  w** 
entirely  done  away  with,  then  everything  that  the  earth 
could  yield  could  be  obtained  without  labor,  and  tb' 
margin  of  cultivation  would  bo  extended  to  zero.    Wage* 
would  be  nothing,  and  interest  would  be  nothing,  whil^ 
rent   would   take   everything.     For  the  owners  of  thff 
land,  being  enabled  without  labor  to  obtain  all  the  wealth 
that  could  be  procured  from  nature,  there  would  be  no 
nse  for  either  labor  or  capital,  and  no  possible  way  in 
which  either  oonld  compel  any  share  of  the  wealth  pro 
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daced.    And  no  matter  how  small  popalation  might  be, 

if    anybody  but  the  land   owners  continued  to  exist,  it 

■would  be  at  the  whim  or  by  the  mercy  of  the  land  owners 

— they  would  be  maintained  eitlier  for  the  amusement 

of  the  land  owners,  or,  as  paapers,  by  their  bounty. 

This  point,  of  the  absolate  perfection  of  labor-saving 
vnTeations,  may  seom  very  remote,  if  not  imposeiblo  of 
,  attainment;  but  it  is  a  point  toward  which  the  march  of 
invention  is  every  day  more  strongly  tending.  And  in 
tike  thinning  out  of  population  in  the  agricultaral  dis- 
tricts of  Great  Britain,  where  small  farms  are  being  con- 
verted into  larger  ones,  and  in  the  great  machine-worked 
wheat-fields  of  California  and  Dakota,  where  one  may 
ride  for  miles  and  miles  through  waving  grain  without 
seeing  a  human  habitation,  there  are  already  suggestions 
of  the  final  goal  toward  which  tho  whole  civilized  world 
18  hastening.  The  steam  plow  and  the  reaping  machine 
are  creating  in  the  modern  world  latiftindia  of  the  same 
kind  that  the  influx  of  slaves  from  foreign  wars  created 
in  ancient  Italy.  And  to  many  a  poor  fellow  as  he  is 
shoved  out  of  his  accnstomed  place  and  forced  to  move 
on— as  the  Roman  farmers  were  forced  to  join  the  pro- 
letariat of  tho  great  city,  or  sell  their  blood  for  bread  in 
the  ranks  of  the  legions — it  seema  as  though  these  labor- 
saving  inventions  were  in  themselves  a  curse,  and  we 
hear  men  talking  of  work,  as  thoogh  the  wearying  strain 
of  the  muscles  were,  in  itself,  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

In  what  has  preceded,  I  have,  of  course,  spoken  of  in- 
dentions and  improvements  when  generally  diffused.  It 
is  hurdly  necessary  to  say  that  as  long  as  an  invention  or 
an  improvement  is  used  by  so  few  that  they  derive  a 
special  advantage  from  it,  it  does  not,  to  the  extent  of 
this  special  advantage,  aSect  the  general  diatribotion  of 
wealth.  So,  in  regard  to  the  limited  monopolies  created 
by  patent  laws,  or  by  the  causes  which  give  the  same 
character  to  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  etc.     Although 
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generally  mistuken  for  profits  of  capital,  the  apecial  prof- 
its tinis  arising  are  really  the  returns  of  monopoly,  as  bu  | 
boon  explained  in  a  previous  chapter,  and,  to  the  eitest 
that  they  subtract  from  the  benefits  of  an  improvement, 
do  not   primarily  affect   general   distribntion.     For  in-  | 
stance,  the  benefits  of  a  railroad  or  similar  improvemeiit 
in  clu'uponing  transportation  are  diffused  or  monopoiiied,  - 
M  its  charges  are  reduced  to  a  rate  which  will  yield  ordi-  j 
nary  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  or  kept  up  to  i 
point  which  will  yield  an  extraordinary  return,  or  com 
the  sttNtling  of  the  constructors  or  directors.     And,  Mil  i 
woU  known,  the  rise  in  rent  or  land  ralues  corres 
with  tho  reduction  in  the  ohargee. 

A>  has  before  been  said,  in  tbe  improTements  wl 
•dranM)  rent.  ar«  not  only  to  be  included  the  im 
■MRta  whieh  directly  incre— «  prodaotiTe  power,  but 
Moli  iMpceT«a>enta  in  goreswaeiit,  nuiBerB,  and  m 
M  indirectlT  increaw  it.  Considend  aa  material  foi 
Um  «A«ci  <^  all  tlMM  a  U  wm^mb  prodnctive 
Ul4,  Kk«  layavrwiMita  te  tta  |»*dDctiTe  arts, 
bMMtt  M  altiMktafy  loaiip^Kaai  b;  tbe 
tiM  iMid.  A  awtaU*  ia«>MW  •(  tba  ai  to  be  fon 
tlM  aMMM  «f  pfta^w  bf  S^gNii.  Free  trade  h« 
VMRMMfty  iMlWHi  tbe  VMhb  «f  Qtmt  Britain,  witb« 
Mt  iMBNiaf  iMqptriMa.  It  bv  ab^y  iscrvaaed 
And  it  tba  «an«|il  ga^wMiila  «r  ««r  great 
«Mtt«««tobaMri 
a«M  «aaU  ataifil;  ba  •• 


BFPBCT  OP  THB   EXPECTATION    RAISED 
PROOKESS. 

We  have  now  seen  that  while  advancing  population 
tends  to  advance  rent,  so  all  the  canses  that  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  society  operate  to  increase  the  produc- 
tive power  of  labor  tend,  also,  to  advance  rent,  and  not 
to  advance  wages  or  interest.  The  increased  production 
of  wealth  goes  ultimately  to  the  owners  of  land  in  in- 
creased rent;  and,  although,  as  improvement  goes  on, 
■dvantages  may  accrue  to  individuals  not  laud  holders, 
»hich  concentrate  in  their  hands  considerable  portions  of 
the  increased  produce,  yet  there  is  in  all  this  improve- 
Hent  nothing  which  tends  to  increase  the  general  return 
>ither  to  labor  or  to  capital. 

But  there  is  a  cause,  not  yet  adverted  to,  which  must 
1)6  taken  into  consideration  fully  to  explain  the  influence 
of  material  progress  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

That  cause  in  the  confident  expectation  of  the  future 
tohancement  of  land  values,  which  arises  in  all  progress- 
ive countries  from  the  steady  increase  of  rent,  and  which 
leads  to  speculation,  or  the  holding  of  land  for  a  higher 
price  than  it  would  then  otherwise  bring. 

We  have  hitherto  assumed,  as  is  generally  assumed  in 
•locidations  of  the  theory  of  rent,  that  the  actual  margin 
o'cnltivation  always  coincides  with  what  may  be  termed 
the  necessary  margin  of  cultivation — that  is  to  say,  we 
hare  assumed  that  cultivation  extends  to  less  productive 
points  only  as  it  becomes  necessary  from  the  fact  that 
natural  opportunities  are  at  the  more  productive  points 
fally  atiiized. 
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Thii,  probably,  is  the  case  in  stationary  or  very  slowly 
progrouing  communities,  but  in  rapidly  progressing 
ouinmuniticR.  where  the  awiftand  steady  increase  of  rent 
gives  lumlldenco  to  calculations  of  further  increase,  it  ii 
DOt  the  CA80.  In  such  communities,  the  con6dent  ex- 
pootation  of  increased  prices  produces,  to  a  greater  or 
Inu  extent,  the  oiTects  of  a  combination  among  land 
holdori,  and  tends  to  the  withholding  of  land  from  nse, 
in  (ispectation  of  higher  prices,  thus  forcing  the  margin 
of  oultivution  farther  than  required  by  the  necessitiet  of 
produotion. 

This  cnuso  must  operate  to  some  extent  in  all  progre» 
Ito  oonimuuities,  though  in  such  countries  as  England, 
whore  the  tenant  system  prerails  in  agriculture,  it  mar 
b(i  shown  more  in  the  selling  price  of  land  than  io  tbt 
agrioultural  margin  of  cnltivation,  or  actual  rent.  Bok 
In  oomin\initio9  like  the  United  States,  where  the  nserof 
land  gonorally  prefers,  if  he  can,  to  own  it,  and  whert 
there  it  a  groat  extent  of  land  to  overran,  it  operatM 
with  (luorinouB  power. 

Tho  inimeose  »rea  over  which  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  soattered  shows  this.  The  man  *ho 
iots  out  from  the  Eastara  aetboard  in  search  of  the  mu- 
gin  of  oultiration.  vbcr*  1m  mar  obtain  land  withont 
piling  rent,  mast,  like  the  man  who  swam  the  river  to 
g«i  »  drink,  pus  for  long  distances  through  half-tilled 
ftkraia,  and  trarerae  rast  areat  of  virgin  soil,  before  fa« 
rtMhM  the  point  where  UkDd  e*B  be  had  free  of  rent— 
i,*.t  by  boaestoad  vattj  or  pfro-eaption.  He  (and.  witb 
him,  ibo  marfin  of  osltiTataoa)  ia  feiced  ao  much  farther 
than  he  otberwiae  naad  hara  gone,  by  the  speculatioo 
wbi*>h  is  boldiag  tbeaa  wnaaad  bad*  in  expectation  of  in- 
Mr«ata<l  Taloe  ia  tb«  tutara.  And  when  he  settles,  ka 
will.  In  bia  tara,  Uk*  ap,  it  ha  oaa,  aore  land  than  k« 
(lan  use.  in  tba  baliaf  that  it  vOl  aoaa  baoome  raloabls; 
ftuil  Mt  Unmo  wbo  faUow  bia  are  again  forced  farther  on 
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ui  the  necessities  of  production  require,  carrying  the 
irgin  of  cultivation  to  still  less  productive,  because  still 
ore  remote  points. 

The  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  every  rapidly  growing 
ty.  If  the  land  of  superior  quality  as  to  location  were 
ways  fully  used  before  land  of  inferior  quality  were 
ssorted  to,  no  vacant  lots  would  be  left  as  a  city  ex- 
mded,  nor  would  we  find  miserable  shanties  in  the  midst 
t  costly  buildings.  These  lots,  some  of  them  extremely 
alaable,  are  withheld  from  use,  or  from  the  full  use  to 
rhich  they  might  be  put,  because  their  owners,  not  being 
ible  or  not  wishing  to  improve  them,  prefer,  in  expccta- 
ion  of  the  advance  of  land  values,  to  hold  them  for  a 
iigher  rate  than  could  now  be  obtained  from  those  will- 
ing to  improve  them.  And,  in  consequence  of  this  land 
^ing  withheld  from  use,  or  from  the  full  use  of  which 
It  is  capable,  the  margin  of  the  city  is  pushed  away  so 
much  farther  from  the  center. 

Bat  when  we  reach  the  limits  of  the  growing  city — the 
Ktaal  margin  of  building,  which  corresponds  to  the  raar- 
jin  of  cultivation  in  agriculture — we  shall  not  find  the 
Itod  purchasable  at  its  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  as 
It  would  be  were  rent  determined  simply  by  present  re- 
l|Direments;  but  we  shall  find  that  for  a  long  distance 
beyond  the  city  land  bears  a  speculative  value,  based 
Dpoa  the  belief  that  it  will  be  required  in  the  future  for 
Brban  purposes,  and  that  to  reach  the  point  at  which  land 
i!»n  be  purchased  at  a  price  not  baaed  upon  urban  rent, 
*e  mast  go  very  far  beyond  the  actual  margin  of  urban 
Dm. 

Or,  to  take  another  case  of  a  different  kind,  instances 
limjlar  to  which  may  doubtless  be  found  in  every  locality. 
ibere  is  in  Marin  County,  within  easy  access  of  San 
Tancisco,  a  fine  belt  of  redwood  timber.  Naturally, 
\ii8  would  be  first  used,  before  resorting  for  the  supply 
tibe  San  Francisco  market  to  timber  lands  at  a  mucb 
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greater  diaUnce.  Bat  it  yet  remains  uncnt,  an 
proonred  many  miles  beyond  is  daily  hauled  pi 
th«  railroad,  because  its  owner  prefers  to  hoi 
grMter  price  it  will  bring  in  the  future.  *Thoi 
withholding  from  use  of  this  body  of  timber,  thol 
of  production  of  redwood  is  forced  so  much  fart 
and  down  the  Coast  Range.  That  mineral  laofl 
reduced  to  private  ownership,  is  frequently  wi 
from  use  while  poorer  deposits  are  worked,  is  well  k 
and  in  now  States  it  is  common  to  find  individnal 
arc  oalled  'iand  poor" — that  is,  who  remain  po< 
tImM  almost  to  deprivation,  because  they  insist 
lug  land,  which  they  themselves  cannot  use,  at 
which  no  one  else  can  profitably  use  it. 

To  roour  now  to  the  illustration  we  made  use 
preoeding  chapter:  With  the  margin  of  culti 
■ianding  at  ^0,  an  increase  in  the  power  of  prod 
lakori  placo,  which  renders  the  same  result  ohk| 
with  on«>-t<>uth  less  labor.  For  reasons  before 
tho  margin  of  production  must  now  bo  forced  dow 
l(  it  rtdits  at  18,  the  return  to  labor  and  capital 
the  tame  aa  before,  when  the  margin  stood 
Whether  it  will  be  forced  to  18  or  be  forced  lower  d 
upon  what  I  hare  called  the  area  of  productiveneti 
iuterriiiitui  between  30  and  IS.  But  if  the  confidi 
pvotatiou  of  a  further  increase  of  rents  leads  th 
owners  to  demand  3  rent  for  20  land,  2  for  19,  aa 
IH  land,  and  to  withhold  their  land  from  use  anil 
turmi  are  complied  with,  the  area  of  productivenc 
be  Bii  reduced  that  the  margin  of  cultivation  must 
17  or  (I veil  lower;  aud  thus,  as  the  result  of  the  ii 
ill  the  etHoienoy  of  labor,  laborers  would  get  lei 
Inifore,  while  interest  would  be  proportionately  r« 
and  relit  would  iuorease  in  greater  ratio  than  the  ii 
ill  productive  powvr. 

Whether  we  formulate  it  as  an  extension  of  the 
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of  production,  or  as  a  carrying  of  the  rent  line  beyond 
the  margin  of  production,  the  influence  of  speculation  in 
land  in  increasing  rent  is  a  great  fact  which  cannot  be 
ignored  in  any  complete  tlieory  of  the  distribution  of 
wealtli  in  progressive  countries.  It  is  the  force,  evolved 
by  material  progress,  which  tends  constantly  to  increase 
rent  in  a  greater  ratio  than  progress  iiicreuses  production, 
ud  thus  constantly  tends,  as  material  progress  goes  on 
»nd  productive  power  increases,  to  reduce  wages,  not 
merely  relatively,  but  absolutely.  It  is  this  expansive 
force  which,  operating  with  great  power  in  new  coun- 
tries, brings  to  them,  seemingly  long  before  their  time, 
the  social  diseases  of  older  countries;  produces  "tramps" 
on  virgin  acres,  and  breeds  paupers  on  half-tilled  soil. 

In  short,  the  general  and  steady  advance  in  land  values 
in  a  progressive  community  neceaaarily  produces  that  ad- 
ditional tendency  to  advance  which  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
cotamodities  when  any  general  and  continuous  cause  oper- 
ites  to  increase  their  price.  As,  during  the  rapid  de- 
preciation of  currency  which  marked  the  latter  days  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  fact  that  whatever  was 
bought  one  day  conld  be  sold  for  a  higher  price  the  next, 
operated  to  carry  up  the  prices  of  commodities  even 
^ter  than  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  so  does  the 
rteady  increase  of  land  values,  which  material  progress 
produces,  operate  still  further  to  accelerate  the  increase. 
We  see  this  secondary  cause  operating  in  full  force  in 
those  manias  of  land  speculation  which  mark  the  growth 
of  new  communities;  but  though  these  are  the  abnormal 
ud  occasional  manifestations,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
cause  steadily  operates,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  in 
ill  progressive  societies. 

The  cause  which  limits  speculation  in  commodities, 
the  tendency  of  increasing  price  to  draw  forth  additional 
lopplies,  cannot  limit  the  speculative  advance  in  land 
ralaea,  as  land  is  a  fixed  quantity,  which  human  agencj 
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can  neither  increase  nor  diminish;  bnt  there  ii  neverthe-  { 
less  a  limit  to  the  price  of  land,  in  the  minimum  reqnired 
by  labor  and  capital  at  the  condition  of  engaging  in  pro- 
duction.    If  it  were   possible    continuously   to   redact 
wages  until  zero  were  reached,  it  would  be  possible  con- 
tinuously to  Increase   rent  until  it  swallowed   up  tbe 
whole  produce.     But  as  wages  cannot  be  pennanentlj 
reduced  below  the  point  at  which  laborers  will  consent 
to  work  and  reproduce,  nor  interest  below  the  point  at 
which  capital  will  be  devoted  to  production,  there  i»  a 
limit  which  restrains  the  speculative  advance  of  rent. 
Hence  speculation  cannot  have  the  same  scope  to  ad- 
vance rent  in  countries  where  wages  and  interest  are 
already  near  the  minimum,  as  in  countries  where  the; 
are  considerably  above  it.     Yet  that  there  is  in  all  pro- 
gressive countries  a  constant  tendency  in  the  speculatirt 
advance  of  rent  to  overpass  the  limit  where  production 
would  cease,  is,  I  think,  shown  by  recurring  seasons  of 
industrial  paralysis — a  matter  which  will  be  more  fallj 
examined  in  the  next  book. 


BOOK  V. 

THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 


CHAFTSB  I. — ^THB  PRIMARY  CAUSE  OF  RBCURRING  PAR- 
OXT8H8  OF  INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 

CHAFTBEn. — THE  PERSISTEKOB  OF  POVERTT  AMID  AD- 
WXSCISQ  WEALTH. 


To  wbomaoeyer  the  soil  at  any  time  belongs,  to  him  belong  ^ 
fruits  of  it.  White  parasols,  and  elephants  mad  with  pride  are  the 
flowers  of  a  grant  of  land. — Sir  Wm.  Joruf^  tranUaOott  tfan  India* 
grant  cf  land,  found  at  Tanna. 


The  widow  is  gathering  nettles  for  her  children's  dinner;  •  P*'" 
fumed  seigneur,  delicately  lounging  in  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf,  b&th  »» 
alchemy  whereby  he  will  extract  from  her  the  third  nettle,  and  ctl' 
it  niA.—Carlyl*. 


CHAPTER  I. 


TBE  PBIUABT   CAUSE   OP   RKCURRINO     PAROXYSMS  OV 

INDUSTRIAL   DEPRESSION. 

Our  long  inquiry  is  ended.  We  may  now  marshal  the 
results. 

To  begin  with  the  industrial  depresBions,  to  account 
lor  which  so  many  contradictory  and  self-contradictory 
theories  are  broached. 

A  consideration  of  the  mannter  in  which  the  specula- 
tive advance  in  land  values  cuts  down  the  earnings  of 
labor  and  capital  and  checks  production  leads,  I  think, 
irresistibly  to  tlie  conclusion  that  this  is  the  mttin  cause 
ol  those  periodical  industrial  depressions  to  which  every 
civilized  country,  and  all  civilized  countries  together, 
>e«m  increasingly  liable. 

kl  do  not  moan  to  say  that  there  are  not  other  proxi- 
ite  causes.  The  growing  complexity  and  interdepend- 
ce  of  the  machinery  of  production,  which  makes  each 
Mock  or  stoppage  propagate  itself  through  a  widening 
•^Tcle;  the  essential  defect  of  ourrencios  which  contract 
*hen  most  needed,  and  the  tremendous  alternations  in 
'olame  that  ocour  in  the  simpler  forms  of  commercial 
Wedit,  which,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  currency  in 
*iy  form,  constitute  the  medium  or  flux  of  exchanges; 
the  protective  tariffs  which  present  artificial  barriers  to 
™  interplay  of  productive  forces,  and  other  similar 
(sises,  undoubtedly  bear  important  part  in  producing 
"id  continuing  what  are  called  hard  times.  But,  both 
from  the  consideration  of  principles  and  the  observation 
of  phenomeQa,  it  is  clear  that  the  great  initiatory  cause 
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ia  to  be  looked  for  in  the  specnlative  advance  of  land 
values. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  shown  that  the  speca- 
lative  advance  in  land  values  tends  to  press  the  margin  of 
cultivation,  or  production,  beyond  its  normal  limit,  thn* 
compelling  labor  and  capital  to  accept  of  a  smaller  re- 
turn, or  (and  this  is  the  only  way  they  can  resist  tbo 
tendency)  to  cease  production.  Now,  it  is  not  only 
natural  that  labor  and  capital  should  resist  the  crowding 
down  of  wages  and  interest  by  the  speculative  advance  of 
rent,  but  they  are  driven  to  this  in  self-defense,  iuasmncb 
as  there  is  a  minimum  of  return  below  which  labor  cm- 
not  exist  nor  capital  be  maintained.  Hence,  from  the 
fact  of  speculation  in  land,  we  may  infer  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  mark  these  recurring  seasons  of  indnstriil 
depression. 

Given  a  progressive  community,  in  which  population  is 
increasing  and  one  improvement  succeeds  another,  sod 
land  must  constantly  increase  in  value.  This  steady  in- 
crease naturally  leads  to  speculation  in  which  future  in- 
crease is  anticipated,  and  land  values  are  carried  beyond 
the  point  at  which,  under  the  existing  conditioiu  of 
production,  their  accustomed  returns  would  be  left  to 
labor  and  capital.  Production,  therefore,  begins  to  stop. 
Not  that  there  is  neoessarily,  or  even  probably,  an  abio- 
late  diminution  in  production;  but  that  there  is  what  in 
a  progressive  community  would  be  equivalent  to  an  abso- 
lute diminution  of  production  in  a  stationary  commanitj 
— a  failure  in  production  to  increase  proportionatelji 
owing  to  the  failure  of  new  increments  of  labor  and 
capital  to  find  employment  at  the  accustomed  rates. 

This  stoppage  of  production  at  some  points  must  nec- 
essarily show  itself  at  other  points  of  the  industrial  net- 
work, in  a  cessation  of  demand,  which  would  again  check 
production  there,  and  thus  the  paralysis  would  comrouni- 
oate  itself  through  all  the  interlacinga  of  indastry  and 
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commerce,  producing  everywhere  a  partial  disjointing  of 
production  and  exchange,  and  resulting  in  the  phe- 
nomena that  seem  to  show  overproduction  or  over- 
consumption,  according  to  the  standpoint  from  which 
tbey  are  viewed. 

Tiie  period  of  depression  thus  ensuing  would  continue 
until  (1)  the  speculative  advance  in  rents  had  been  lost; 
or  (2)  the  increase  in  the  c-Siciency  of  labor,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  population  and  tho  progress  of  improvement, 
bad  enabled  tho  normal  rent  line  to  overtake  the  specn- 
latire  rent  line;  or  (3)  labor  and  capital  had  become 
reconciled  to  engaging  in  production  for  smaller  retarns. 
Or,  most  probably,  all  three  of  these  causes  would  co- 
operate to  produce  a  new  equilibrium,  at  which  all  the 
forces  of  production  would  again  engage,  and  a  season  of 
•Ctivity  ensue;  whereupon  rent  would  begin  to  advance 
lg»in,  a  speculative  advance  again  take  place,  production 
»gain  be  checked,  and  the  same  round  be  gone  over. 
In  the  elaborate  and  complicated  system  of  pvodnction 
!  which  is  characteristic  of  modern  civilization,  where, 
!  moreover,  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent industrial  community,  but  geographically  or 
politically  separated  communities  blend  and  interlace 
their  industrial  organizations  in  different  modes  and 
Tvjing  measures,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  effect 
•honld  be  seen  to  follow  cause  as  clearly  and  definitely  as 
i,  Tonld  be  the  case  in  a  simpler  development  of  industry, 
•odin  a  community  forming  a  complete  and  distinct  in- 
dnstrial  whole;  but,  nevertheless,  the  phenomena  actu- 
»Ilj  presented  by  these  alternate  seasons  of  activity  and 
depression  clearly  correspond  with  those  we  have  inferred 
from  the  speculative  advance  of  rent. 

Deduction  thus  shows  the  actual  phenomena  as  result- 
ing from  the  principle.  If  we  reverse  the  process,  it  is 
AS  easy  by  induction  to  reach  the  principle  by  tracing  up 
the  pbenomena. 
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These  seasons  of  depression  are  alwajs  preceded  bj 
seasons  of  activity  and  speculation,  and  on  all  hands  the 
connection  between  the  two  is  admitted — the  depression 
being  looked  upon  as  the  reaction  from  the  speculation, 
aa  the  headache  of  the  morning  is  the  reaction  from  the 
debauch  of  the  night.  But  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  depression  results  from  the  speculation,  there  are  two 
classes  or  schools  of  opinion,  as  the  attempts  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  account  for  the  present  in- 
dustrial depression  will  show. 

One  school  says  that  the  speculation  produced  the  de- 
pression by  causing  overproduction,  and  point  to  the 
warehouses  filled  with  goods  that  cannot  be  sold  at 
remunerative  prices,  to  mills  closed  or  working  on  b»lf 
time,  to  mines  shut  down  and  steamers  laid  up,  to  money 
lying  idly  in  bank  vaults,  and  workmen  compelled  to 
idleness  and  privation.  They  point  to  these  facts  u 
showing  that  the  production  has  exceeded  the  demand 
for  consumption,  and  they  point,  moreover,  to  the  fact 
that  when  government  during  war  enters  the  field  as  an 
enormous  consumer,  brisk  times  prevail,  as  in  the  United 
States  during  the  civil  war  and  in  England  during  the 
Napoleonic  struggle. 

The  other  school  says  that  the  speculation  has  pro- 
duced the  depression  by  leading  to  overconsumption, 
and  point  to  full  warehouses,  rusting  steamers,  closed 
mills,  and  idle  workmen  as  evidences  of  a  cessation  of 
effective  demand,  which,  they  say,  evidently  results  from 
the  fact  that  people,  made  extravagant  by  a  fictitiou* 
prosperity,  have  lived  beyond  their  means,  and  are  nov 
obliged  to  retrench — that  is,  to  consume  lesa  wealth. 
They  point,  moreover,  to  the  enormous  consumption  of 
wealth  by  wars,  by  the  building  of  unremuneraliTe  rail- 
roads, by  loans  to  bankrupt  governments,  etc.,  as  extrar- 
agances  which,  though  not  felt  at  the  time,  just  aa  the 
spendthrift  does  not  at  the  moment  feel  the  impairtaeat 
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of  his  fortune,  mnst  now  be  made  up  by  a  season  of 
reduced  consumption. 

Now,  each  of  these  tlieories  evidently  expresses  one 
side  or  phase  of  a  general  truth,  but  each  of  them  evi- 
dently fails  to  comprehend  the  full  truth.  As  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena,  each  is  equally  and  utterly 
preposterous. 

For  while  the  great  masses  of  men  want  more  wealth 
than  they  can  get,  and  while  they  are  willing  to  give  for 
it  that  which  is  the  basis  and  raw  material  of  wealth — 
their  labor — how  can  there  be  overproduction?  And 
while  the  machinery  of  production  wastes  and  producers 
are  condemned  to  unwilling  idleness,  how  can  there  be 
overconsumption  ? 

When,  with  the  desire  to  consume  more,  there  co-exist 
the  ability  and  willingness  to  produce  more,  industrial 
and  commercial  paralysis  cannot  be  charged  either  to 
overproduction  or  to  overconsumption.  Manifestly, 
the  trouble  is  that  production  and  consumption  cannot 
meet  and  satisfy  each  other. 

How  does  this  inability  arise?  It  is  evidently  and  by 
common  consent  the  result  of  speculation.  But  of  specu- 
lation in  what? 

Certainly  not  of  speculation  in  things  which  are  the 
products  of  labor — in  agricultural  or  mineral  productions, 
or  manufactured  goods,  for  the  eSect  of  speculation  in 
such  things,  as  is  well  shown  in  current  treatises  that 
spare  me  the  necessity  of  illustration,  is  simply  to  equal- 
ize supply  and  demand,  and  to  steady  the  interplay  of 
production  and  consumption  by  an  action  anaioguus  to 
that  of  a  fly-wheel  in  a  machine. 

Therefore,  if  speculation  be  the  cause  of  these  indus- 
trial depressions,  it  must  be  speculation  in  things  not  the 
production  of  labor,  but  yet  necessary  to  the  exertion  of 
labor  in  the  production  of  wealth — of  things  of  fixed 
qaantity;  that  is  to  say,  it  mast  be  speculation  in  land. 
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That  land  specalation  is  the  trae  cause  of  iodastrUl 
depression  is,  in  the  United  States,  clearly  erident.  Id 
each  period  of  indastrial  activity  land  ralnes  have  stead- 
ily risen,  culminating  in  speculation  which  carried  tbeo 
up  in  great  jumps.  This  has  been  invariably  followed  by 
a  partial  cessation  of  production,  and  its  correlatire,  • 
cessation  of  effective  demand  (dull  trade),  genenllj 
accompanied  by  a  commercial  crash;  and  then  hasla^ 
ceedcd  a  period  of  comparative  stagnation,  during  which 
the  equilibrium  has  been  again  slowly  established,  sod 
the  same  round  been  run  again.  This  relation  n 
observable  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Periodi  of 
industrial  activity  always  culminate  in  a  speculatiTe 
advance  of  land  values,  followed  by  symptoms  of  checked 
production,  generally  shown  at  first  by  cessation  of  de- 
mand from  the  newer  countries,  where  the  advance  in 
land  values  has  been  greatest. 

That  this  must  be  the  main  explanation  of  tbew 
periods  of  depression,  will  be  seen  by  an  analysis  of  tha 
facts. 

All  trade,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the  exchange  of 
commodities  for  commodities,  and  hence  the  cessstioo 
of  demand  for  some  commodities,  which  marks  the  de- 
pression of  trade,  is  really  a  cessation  in  the  supply  of 
other  commodities.  TJiat  dealers  find  their  sales  declin- 
ing and  manufacturers  find  orders  falling  o£F,  while  the 
things  which  they  have  to  sell,  or  stand  ready  to  make, 
are  things  for  which  there  is  yet  a  widespread  de«ir«( 
simply  shows  that  the  supply  of  other  things,  which  in 
the  course  of  trade  would  be  given  for  them,  has  de- 
clined. In  common  parlance  we  say  that  "buyers  htn* 
no  money,"  or  that  "money  is  becoming  scarce,"  but  in 
talking  in  this  way  we  ignore  the  fact  that  money  is  bal 
the  medium  of  exchange.  What  the  wouid-be  bujeri 
really  lack  is  not  money,  hot  commodities  which  thej 
can  turn  into  money — what  is  really  becoming  scarcer,  il 
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irodnce  of  some  sort.  The  diminution  of  the  effective 
iemand  of  consumers  is  therefore  but  a  result  of  the 
iiminution  of  production. 

This  is  seen  very  clearly  by  storekeepers  in  a  manu- 
lacturing  town  when  the  mills  are  shut  down  and  opera- 
tes thrown  out  of  work.  It  is  the  cessation  uf  produc- 
tion which  deprives  the  operatives  of  means  to  make  the 
purchases  they  desire,  and  thus  leaves  the  storekeeper 
»ith  what,  in  view  of  the  lessoned  demand,  is  a  super- 
ibuudant  stock,  and  forces  him  to  discharge  some  of  his 
slerks  and  otherwise  rciUice  his  demands.  And  the  ces- 
»tion  of  demand  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  general 
lines  and  not  of  any  alteration  in  relative  demand  from 
Inch  causes  as  change  of  fashion),  which  has  left  the 
Daaufacturer  with  superabundant  stock  and  compelled 
bim  to  discharge  his  hands,  must  arise  in  the  same  way. 
Somewhere,  it  may  be  ut  the  other  end  of  the  world,  a 
Bheck  in  production  has  produced  a  check  in  the  demand 
(or  consumption.  That  demand  is  lessened  without  want 
king  satisfied,  shows  that  production  is  somewhere 
checked. 

People  want  the  things  the  manufacturer  makes  as 
iDuch  as  ever,  just  as  the  operatives  want  the  things  the 
itorekeeper  has  to  sell.  But  they  do  not  have  as  much 
to  give  for  them.  Production  has  somewhere  been 
checked,  and  this  reduction  in  the  supply  of  some  things 
h»g  shown  itself  in  cessation  of  demand  for  others,  the 
check  propagating  itself  through  the  whole  framework 
of  industry  and  exchange.  Now,  the  industrial  pyramid 
fflsnifestly  rests  on  the  land.  The  primary  and  funda- 
mental occupations,  which  create  a  demand  for  all 
others,  are  evidently  those  which  extract  wealth*  from 
latnre,  and,  hence,  if  we  trace  from  one  exchange  point 
k>  another,  and  from  one  occupation  to  another,  this 
heck  to  production,  which  shows  itself  in  decreased 
Qrcbaaing  power,  we  must  ultimately  find  it  in  some 
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obvUole  which  checks  labor  in  expending  itself  on  land. 
And  that  obstacle,  it  is  clear,  is  the  speculative  advance 
iu  rvnt,  or  the  value  of  land,  which  produces  the  same 
[•ffeots,  as  in  fact,  it  is,  a  lock-out  of  labor  and  capital  bf 
land  owners.  This  check  to  production,  beginning  at 
iho  basis  of  interlaced  industry.,  propagatt-a  itself  from 
exchange  point  to  exchange  point,  cessation  of  supply 
becoming  failure  of  demand,  until,  so  to  speak,  th» 
whole  machine  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  tpecta^l* 
is  everywhere  presented  of  labor  going  to  waste  while 
laborers  suffer  from  want. 

This  strange  and  unnatural  spectacle  of  large  nnmbori 
of  willing  men  who  cannot  find  employment  is  enon;;!! 
to  suggest  the  true  cause  to  whomsoever  can  think  coD' 
seoutively.  For,  though  custom  has  dulled  us  to  it,  itJI 
a  strange  and  unnatural  thing  that  men  who  wish  to  labofi 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  wants,  cannot  find  the  oppo> 
tunity — as,  since  labor  is  that  which  produces  wealth,  tb« 
man  who  seeks  to  exchange  labor  for  food,  clothing, 
any  other  form  of  wealth,  is  like  one  who  proposes 
give  bullion  for  coin,  or  wheat  for  flour.  We  talk  abo* 
the  supply  of  labor  and  the  demand  for  labor,  but,  evi 
dently,  these  are  only  relative  terms.  The  snpplj 
labor  is  everywhere  the  same — two  hands  always  coi 
into  the  world  with  one  mouth,  twenty-one  boys  to  «Ter 
twenty  girls;  and  the  demand  for  labor  must  alwaji 
exist  as  long  as  men  want  things  which  labor  alone 
procure.  We  talk  about  the  "want  of  work,"  but,  eT 
dently,  it  is  not  work  that  is  short  while  want  continue 
evidently,  the  supply  of  labor  cannot  be  too  great,  d( 
the  demand  for  labor  too  small,  when  people  suffer  fc 
the  lack  of  things  that  labor  produces.  The  real  trorb 
must  be  that  supply  is  somehow  prevented  from  satiaff 
ing  demand,  that  somewhere  there  is  an  obstacle  whii 
prevents  labor  from  producing  the  things  that  labor* 
want. 
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Take  the  case  of  any  one  of  these  vast  masses  of  un- 
employed men,  to  whom,  though  he  never  heard  of  Mal- 
thas, it  to-day  seems  that  there  are  too  many  people  in 
the  world.  In  his  own  wants,  in  tho  needs  of  his  anxious 
wife,  in  the  demands  of  his  half-nared-for,  perhaps  even 
hungry  and  shivering  children,  there  is  demand  enough 
for  labor.  Heaven  knows!  In  hia  own  willing  hands  is 
the  supply.  Put  him  on  a  solitary  island,  and  though  cut 
off  from  all  the  enormous  advantages  which  the  co- 
operation, combination,  and  machinery  of  a  civilized 
community  give  to  the  productive  powers  of  man,  yet  hii 
two  bands  can  Till  the  mouths  and  keep  warm  the  backs 
thut  depend  upon  them.  Yet  where  productive  power  is 
»»  its  highest  development  they  cannot.  Why?  Is  it 
not  because  in  the  one  case  he  has  access  to  the  material 
and  forces  of  nature,  and  in  the  other  this  access  is 
denied  ? 

h  it  not  the  fact  that  labor  is  thas  shut  off  from 
Batnre  which  can  alone  explain  the  state  of  things  that 
compels  men  to  stand  idle  who  would  willingly  snjjply 
their  wants  by  their  labor?  The  proximate  cause  of  en- 
forced idleness  with  one  set  of  men  may  be  the  cessation 
ol  demand  on  the  part  of  other  men  for  the  particular 
things  they  produce,  but  trace  this  cause  from  point  to 
point,  from  occupation  to  occnpation,  and  you  will  find 
that  enforced  idleness  in  one  trade  is  caused  by  enforced 
idleness  in  another,  and  that  the  paralysis  whicli  pro- 
daces  dullness  in  all  trades  cannot  be  said  to  spring  from 
too  great  a  supply  of  labor  or  too  small  a  demand  for 
labor,  but  must  proceed  from  the  fact  that  supply  catinot 
meet  demand  by  producing  the  things  which  satisfy  want 
■nd  are  the  object  of  labor. 

JTow,  what  is  necessary  to  enable  labor  to  produce 
these  things,  is  land.  When  we  speak  of  labor  creating 
realth,  we  speak  metaphorically.  Man  creates  nothing. 
The  whole  human  race,  were  they  to  labor  forever,  could 
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not  create  the  tiniest  mote  that  floats  in  a  sanbeaiD— 
conid  not  make  this  rolling  sphere  one  atom  heavier  oi 
one  atom  lighter.  In  producing  wealth,  labor,  with  the 
aid  of  natural  forces,  but  works  np,  into  the  forms  de- 
sired, pre-existing  matter,  and,  to  produce  wealth,  mnat, 
therefore,  have  access  to  this  matter  and  to  these  furcei 
— that  is  to  say,  to  land.  The  land  is  the  source  of  all 
wealth.  It  is  the  mine  from  which  must  be  drawn  the 
ore  that  labor  fashions.  It  is  the  snbstance  to  which 
labor  gives  the  form.  And,  hence,  when  labor  canoot 
satisfy  its  wants,  may  we  not  with  certainty  infer  that  it 
can  be  from  no  other  cause  than  that  labor  is  denied 
access  to  land  ? 

When  in  all  trades  there  is  what  we  call  scarcity 
of  employment;  when,  everywhere,  labor  wastes,  while 
desire  is  unsatisfied,  most  not  the  obstacle  which  pre- 
vents labor  from  producing  the  wealth  it  needs,  lie il 
the  foundation  of  the  industrial  structure?  That  fooH' 
dation  is  land.  Milliners,  optical  instrument  maken, 
gilders,  and  polishers,  are  not  the  pioneers  of  new  settle- 
ments. Miners  did  not  go  to  California  or  Australia  !»■ 
cause  shoemakers,  tailors,  machinists,  and  printers  were 
there.  But  those  trades  followed  the  miners,  jn«t  H 
they  are  now  following  the  gold  diggers  into  the  Blscl 
Hills  and  the  diamond  diggers  into  South  Africa.  Ili» 
not  the  storekeeper  who  is  the  cause  of  the  farmer,  but 
the  farmer  who  brings  the  storekeeper.  It  is  not  the 
growth  of  the  city  that  develops  the  country,  but  the 
development  of  the  country  that  makes  the  city  grot. 
And,  hence,  when,  through  all  trades,  men  willing  to 
work  cannot  find  opportunity  to  do  so,  the  il 
must  arise  in  the  employment  that  creates  a  doiii 
all  other  employments — it  must  be  because  labor  is  shot 
out  from  land. 

In  Leeds  or  Lowell,  in  Philadelphia  or  Manchester,  la 
London  or  New  York,  it  may  require  a  grasp  of  first 
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irinciplos  to  see  this;  but  where  industrial  development 
MB  not  become  ao  elaborate,  nor  the  extreme  links  of  the 
ihain  so  widely  separated,  one  has  but  to  look  at  obvious 
iacts.  Although  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  both  iu  population  and  in  commercial  impor- 
»nce,  ranks  among  the  groat  cities  of  the  world,  and, 
ttext  to  New  York,  is  the  most  metropolitan  of  American 
ttties.  Though  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  she  has  had  for 
•ome  years  an  increasing  number  of  unemployed  men. 
Clearly,  here,  it  is  because  men  cannot  find  employment 
is  the  country  that  there  are  so  mauy  unemployed  in  the 
city;  for  when  the  harvest  opens  they  go  trooping  out, 
and  when  it  is  over  they  come  trooping  back  to  the  city 
again.  If  these  now  unemployed  men  were  producing 
•with  from  the  land,  they  would  not  only  be  employing 
Ihernaelves,  but  would  be  employing  all  the  mechanics  of 
the  city,  giving  custom  to  the  storekeepers,  trade  to  the 
nerchanta,  audiences  to  the  theaters,  and  subscribers 
and  advertisements  to  the  newspapers — creating  effective 
d«miind   that  would   be  felt  in  New  England  and  Old 

Khind,  and  wherever  throughout  the  world  come  the 
bIgs  that,  when  they  have  the  means  to  pay  for  them, 
I  a  population  consumes, 
ow,  why  is  it  that  this  unemployed  labor  cannot 
employ  itself  upon  the  land?  Not  that  the  land  is  all  in 
bse.  Though  all  the  symptoms  that  in  older  countries 
are  taken  as  showing  a  redundancy  of  population  are  be- 
ginning to  manifest  themselves  in  San  Francisco,  it  is 
idle  to  talk  of  redundancy  of  population  in  a  State  that 
^th  greater  natural  resources  than  France  has  not  yet  a 
billion  of  people.  Within  a  few  miles  of  San  Francisco 
a  onused  land  enough  to  give  employment  to  every  man 
rbo  wants  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  unem- 
•ioycd  man  could  turn  farmer  or  build  himself  a  house, 
f  he  had  the  land;  but  that  enough  could  and  would  do 
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80  to  give  employment  to  the  rest.  What  is  it,  tbei, 
that  prevents  lalnir  from  employing  itself  on  this  iaaii? 
Simply,  that  it  has  been  monopolized  and  is  bold  it 
speoulative  prices,  based  not  apon  present  valne,  bat 
upon  the  added  value  that  will  come  with  the  fntora 
growth  of  population. 

What  may  thus  bo  seen  in  San  Francisco  bj  whoever ii 
willing  to  see,  may,  I  doubt  not,  be  seen  as  clearly  in 
other  places. 

The  present  commercial  and  industrial  depression, 
which  first  clearly  manifested  itself  in  the  United  StaUt 
in  1872,  and  has  spread  with  greater  or  leas  intensity  orer 
the  civilized  world,  is  largely  attributed  to  the  undue  ex- 
tension of  tlie  railroad  system,  with  which  there  are  msoj 
things  that  seem  to  show  its  relation.  I  am  fully  consuiooi 
that  the  construction  of  railroads  before  they  are  actual!/ 
needed  may  divert  capital  and  labor  from  more  to  lea 
productive  employments,  and  make  a  community  poora 
instead  of  richer;  and  when  the  railroad  mania  was 
highest,  I  pointed  this  out  in  a  political  tract  add 
to  the  people  of  California;*  but  to  assign  tothiswastiog 
of  capital  such  a  widespread  industrial  dead-look  seemt 
to  me  like  attributing  an  unusually  low  tide  to  the  drev* 
ing  of  a  few  extra  bucketfuls  of  water.  Thewiuteot 
capital  and  labor  during  the  civil  war  was  enormoualy 
greater  than  it  could  possibly  be  by  the  construction  of 
unnecessary  railroads,  but  without  producing  anjaneh 
result.  And,  certainly,  there  seems  to  be  little  sense  is 
talking  of  the  waste  of  capital  and  labor  in  railroadaM 
causing  this  depression,  when  the  prominent  feature  o( 
the  depression  has  been  the  superabundance  of  capital 
and  labor  seeking  employment. 

Yet,  that  there  is  a  counection  between  the  rapid  coB- 
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ttroction  of  railroade  and  industrial  depression,  any  one 
ho  understands  what  increased  land  values  mean,  and 
ho  has  Doticod  the  effect  which  the  constrDCtion  of 
Iroads  has  upon  land  speculation,  can  eaijilj  see. 
fherever  a  railroad  was  built  or  projected,  lands  sprang 
p  in  value  nnder  the  influence  of  speculation,  and  thou- 
ds  of  millions  of  dollars  were  added  to  the  nominal 
nioes  which  capital  and  labor  were  asked  to  pay  ont> 
iglit,  or  to  pay  in  installments,  as  the  price  of  being 
kllowed  to  go  to  work  and  produce  wealth.  The  in- 
tritable  result  was  to  check  production,  and  this  check 
«  production  propagated  itself  in  a  cessation  of  demand, 
ich  cheeked  production  to  the  furthest  verge  of  the 
ide  circle  of  exchanges,  operating  with  accumulated 
Wee  in  the  centers  of  the  great  industrial  commonwealth 
Bto  which  commerce  links  the  civilized  world. 
The  primary  operations  of  this  cause  can,  perhaps,  be 
owhere  more  clearly  traced  than  in  California,  which, 
nm  its  comparative  isolation,  has  constituted  a  pecol- 
^Hf  well-defined  community. 

^Bntil  almost  its  close,  the  last  decade  was  marked  in 
^^Bornia  by  the  same  industrial  activity  which  was 
Kwn  in  the  Northern  States,  and,  in  fact,  throughout 
lie  civilized  world,  when  the  interruption  of  exchanges 
the  disarrangement  of  industry  cansed  by  the  war 
id  Ihe  blockade  of  Southern  ports  is  considered.  This 
tivitr  could  not  be  attributed  to  inflation  of  the  cnr- 
enry  or  to  lavish  expenditures  of  the  General  Govern- 
ent.  to  which  in  the  Eastern  States  the  comparative 
Ctivity  of  the  same  period  has  since  been  attributed; 
r,  in  spite  of  legal  tender  laws,  the  Pacific  Coast  adhered 
a  coin  currency,  and  the  taxation  of  th(  Federal  Gov- 
*nmcnt  took  away  very  much  more  than  was  returned 
ta  Federal  expenditures.  It  was  attribuUble  solely  to 
ormal  causes,  for,  though  placer  mining  was  declining, 
he  Nevada  silver  mines  were  being  opened,  wheat  and 


wool  were  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  gold  in  th4 
table  of  exports,  and  an  increasing  population  and  tM 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  production  and  ezchangt 
were  steadily  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  labor. 

With  this  material  progress  went  on  a  steady  enhano*^ 
ment  in  land  valnes — its  consequence.  This  stetif 
advance  engendered  a  speculative  advance,  which,  vitlj 
the  railroad  era,  ran  np  land  valnes  in  every  directiooi 
If  the  population  of  California  had  steadily  grown  wheS 
the  long,  costly,  fever-hannted  Isthmus  route  was  tb^ 
principal  mode  of  communication  with  the  Atlanta 
States,  it  must,  it  was  thought,  increase  enormously  wit^ 
the  opening  of  a  road  which  would  bring  New  Yorl 
harbor  and  San  Francisco  Bay  within  seven  days'  eisj 
travel,  and  when  in  the  State  itself  the  locomotive  tooif 
the  place  of  stage  coach  and  freight  wagon.  The  exi 
pected  increase  of  land  values  which  would  thus  accnu 
was  discounted  in  advance.  Lots  on  the  ODtskirts  oj 
San  Francisco  rose  hundreds  and  thousands  per  oentj 
and  farming  land  was  taken  np  and  held  for  high  pricett 
in  whichever  direction  an  immigrant  was  likely  to  go. 

But  the  anticipated  rush  of  immigrants  did  not  tak4 
place.  Labor  and  capital  could  not  pay  so  much  fol 
land  and  make  fair  returns.  Production  was  checkM)< 
if  not  absolutely,  at  least  relatively.  As  the  trangcoi»| 
tinental  railroad  approached  completion,  insteatl  of  i* 
creased  activity  symptoms  of  depression  began  to  nuV 
fost  themselves;  and,  when  it  was  completed,  to  thi 
season  of  activity  had  succeeded  a  period  of  deprcRsiol 
which  has  not  since  been  fully  recovered  from,  dnrin| 
which  wages  and  interest  have  steadily  fallen.  What 
have  called  the  actual  rent  line,  or  margin  of  cultivation 
is  thus  (as  well  as  by  the  steady  march  of  improvemen 
and  increase  of  population,  which,  though  slower  than  i 
otherwise  would  have  been,  still  goes  on)  approacbifl 
the  speculative  rent  line,  but  the  tenacity 
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speculative  advance  in  th«  price  of  land  is  maintained  i: 
•  developing  community  is  well  known.* 

Now,  what  thus  went  on  in  California  went  on  in  every 
progressive  section  of  the  Union.     Everywhere  that  a; 
railroad  was  built  or  projected,  land  was  monopolized  in  I 
anticipation,  and  the  benefit  of   the  improvement  was: 
discounted  in  increased   land  values.     The  speculative 
advance  in  rent  thus  outrunning  the  normal  advance, 
production    was   checked,   demand  was   decreased,  and 
labor  and  capital  wero  turned   back  from   occupations 
more  directly  concerned   with   land,  to  glut  those  in 
which  the  value  of  land  is  a  less  perceptible  element.     It 
13  tliaa  that  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads  is  related  to 
the  succeeding  depression. 

And  what  went  on  in  the  United  States  went  on  in  a 
greater  or  less  obvious  degree  all  over  the  progressive 
world.  Everywhere  land  values  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing with  material  progress,  and  everywhere  this 
increase  begot  a  speculative  advance.  The  impulse  of 
the  primary  cause  not  only  radiated  from  the  newer  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  to  the  older  sections,  and  from  the 
Tnited  States  to  Europe,  hut  everywhere  the  primary 
canso  was  acting.  And,  hence,  a  world-wide  depression 
of  industry  and  commerce,  begotten  of  a  world-wide 
Oaterial  progress. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  it  may  seem,  I  have  over- 1 
looked,  in  attributing  these  industrial  depressions  to  the  i 
■pecalative  advance  of  rent  or  land  values  as  a  main  and  ' 


*It  is  astonishing  Iiow  in  a  new  country  of  great  expectations  i 
Jpeculative  prices  of  land  will  be  kept  up.  It  is  common  to  hear  the  i 
expression,  "There  is  no  market  for  real  estate;  you  cannot  sell  it  at 
•ny  price,"  and  yet,  at  tlie  same  time,  if  you  goto  buy  it,  unless  you  I 
And  somebody  who  is  absolutely  compelled  to  sell,  you  must  pay  ' 
the  prices  that  prevailerl  when  speculation  ran  high.  For  owners, 
taiering  that  land  values  must  ultimately  advance,  hold  on  as  long  ' 
I  they  can. 
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primary  cause.  The  operation  of  such  a  cause,  though 
it  may  bo  rapid,  must  bo  progressive — resembling  a  pres- 
sure, not  a  blow.  But  those  industrial  depressions  seem 
to  come  suddenly — they  have,  at  thoir  beginning,  the 
character  of  a  paroxysm,  followed  by  a  comparative 
lethargy,  as  if  of  exhaustion.  Everything  seeras  to  be 
going  on  as  usual,  commerce  and  industry  vigorous  and 
expanding,  when  suddenly  there  comes  a  shock,  as  of  a 
thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky — a  bank  breaks,  a  gre»t 
manufacturer  or  merchant  fails,  and,  as  if  a  blow  bid 
thrilled  through  the  entire  industrial  organization,  fail- 
ure succeeds  failure,  and  on  every  side  workmen  u* 
discharged  from  employment,  and  capital  shrinks  into 
profitless  security. 

Lot  mo  explain  what  I  think  to  be  the  reason  of  this: 
To  do  so,  we  must  take  into  account  the  manner  is 
which  exchanges  are  made,  for  it  is  by  exchanges  that  all 
the  varied  forms  of  industry  are  linked  together  intooDe 
mutually  related  and  interdependent  organization.  To 
enable  exchanges  to  be  made  between  producers  far  re- 
moved by  space  and  time,  large  stocks  must  be  kept  in 
store  and  in  transit,  and  this,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
I  take  to  be  the  great  function  of  capital,  in  addition  to 
that  of  supplying  tools  and  seed.  These  exchanges  artf 
perhaps  necessarily,  largely  made  upon  credit — that  is  to 
say,  the  advance  upon  one  side  is  made  before  the  retnro 
is  received  on  the  other. 

Now,  without  stopping  to  inquire  as  to  the  causes,  it!< 
manifest  that  these  advances  are,  as  a  rule,  from  tbe 
more  highly  organized  and  later  developed  industrieeto 
tbe  more  fundamental.  The  West  Coast  African,  fof 
instance,  who  exchanges  palm  oil  and  cocoanuts  toi 
gaudy  calico  and  Birmingham  idols,  gets  his  return  in* 
mediately;  the  English  merchant,  on  the  contrary,  htf 
to  lay  out  of  his  goods  a  long  while  before  he  geta  hi* 
returns.     The  farmer  can  sell  his  crop  as  soon  as  it  it 
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arrested,  and  for  cash;  the  great  manufanturer  must 
eep  a  large  stock,  send  his  goods  long  distances  to 
gents,  and,  generally,  sell  on  time.  Thus,  as  advances 
Dd  credits  are  generally  from  what  we  may  call  the  sec- 
ndary,  to  what  wo  may  call  the  primary  industries,  it 
dUows  that  any  chRck  to  production  which  proceeds 
rom  the  latter  will  not  immediately  manifogt  itself  in 
he  former.  The  system  of  advances  and  credits  consti- 
.ntes,  as  it  were,  an  elastic  connection,  which  will  give 
ionsiderably  before  breaking,  but  which,  when  it  breaks, 
will  break  with  a  simp. 

Or,  to  illustrate  iu  another  way  what  I  mean:  The  great 
pyramid  of  Gizeh  is  composed  of  layers  of  masonry,  the 
bottom  layer,  of  course,  supporting  all  the  rest.  Could 
■wo  by  some  means  gradually  contract  this  bottom  layer, 
the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  would  for  some  time 
retain  its  form,  and  then,  when  gravitation  at  length 
OTercame  the  adhesiveness  of  the  material,  would  not 
diminish  gradually  and  regularly,  but  would  break  off 
roddenly,  in  large  pieces.  Now,  the  industrial  organiza- 
tion may  be  likened  to  such  a  pyramid.  What  is  the 
proportion  which  in  a  given  stage  of  social  development 
tbe  various  industries  bear  to  eanh  other,  it  is  difficult, 
»nd  perhaps  impossible,  to  say;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  such  a  proportion,  just  as  in  a  printer's  font  of 
type  there  is  a  certain  proportion  between  the  various 
letters.  Each  form  of  industry,  as  it  is  developed  by 
diyision  of  labor,  springs  from  and  rises  out  of  the  others, 
•nd  all  rest  ultimately  upon  land;  for,  without  land, 
Isbor  is  as  impotent  as  would  be  a  man  in  void  space. 
To  make  the  illustration  closer  to  the  condition  of  a 
progressive  country,  imagine  a  pyramid  composed  of  su- 
perimposed layers — the  whole  constantly  growing  and 
expanding.  Imagine  the  growth  of  the  layer  nearest  the 
[round  to  be  checked.  The  others  will  for  a  time  keep 
m  expanding — in  fact,  for  the  moment,  the  tendencv 
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will  bo  to  quicker  expansion,  for  tho  vital  force  wh: 
refused  scopo  on  the  ground  layer  will  strive  to  find  xttX' 
in  those  above— until,  at  length,  there  is  a  decided  orer- 
balance  and  a  sudden  crumbling  along  all  the  faces  of 
the  pyramid. 

That  the  main  cause  and  general  course  of  the  reca^ 
ring  paroxysms  of  industrial  depression,  which  are  becom- 
ing so  marked  a  feature  of  modern  social  life,  are  thus  ex- 
plained, is,  I  think,  clear.  And  let  the  reader  remember 
that  it  is  only  the  main  causes  and  general  courses  ul 
such  phenomena  that  wo  are  seeking  to  trace  or  tliat,  in 
fact,  it  is  possible  to  trace  with  any  exactness,  Pnliticil 
economy  can  deal,  and  has  need  to  deal,  only  with 
general  tendencies.  The  derivative  forces  are  so  malti> 
form,  the  actions  and  reactions  are  so  various,  that  tb« 
exact  character  of  tho  phenomena  cannot  bo  predicted. 
We  know  that  if  a  tree  is  cut  through  it  will  fall,  but 
precisely  in  what  direction  will  be  determined  by  the  in- 
clination of  the  trunk,  the  spread  of  the  branches,  the 
impact  of  the  blows,  the  quarter  and  force  of  the  wind; 
and  even  a  bird  lighting  on  a  twig,  or  a  frightened 
squirrel  leaping  from  bough  to  bough,  will  not  be  with- 
out its  influence.  We  know  that  an  insult  will  arouse » 
feeling  of  resentment  in  the  human  breast,  but  to  soy  ho* 
far  and  in  what  way  it  will  manifest  itself,  would  require 
a  synthesis  which  would  build  up  the  entire  man  and 
his  surroundings,  past  and  present. 

The  manner  in  which  the  sufficient  cause  to  whii 
have  traced  them  explains  the  main  features  of  these  in 
dustrial  depressions  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  con- 
tradictory and  self-contradictory  attempts  which  b»T» 
been  made  to  explain  them  on  the  current  theories  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  That  a  speculative  advauce  is 
rent  or  land  values  invariably  precedes  each  of  these  ee* 
sons  of  industrial  depression  is  everywhere  clear.  Th»l 
they  bear  to  each  other  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
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is  obvious  to  whomsoever  considers  the  necessary  rela- 
tions between  land  and  labor. 

And  that  the  present  depression  is  running  its  course, 
and  that,  in  the  manner  previously  indicated,  a  new 
equilibrium  is  being  established,  which  will  result  in 
another  season  of  comparative  activity,  may  already  be 
seen  in  the  United  States.  The  noTmnl  rent  line  and  the 
ipeculative  rent  line  are  being  brought  together:  (1)  By 
thofall  in  speculative  land  values,  which  is  very  evident 
in  the  reduction  of  rents  and  shrinkage  of  real  estate 
valnes  in  the  principal  cities.  (3)  By  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  labor,  arising  from  the  growth  of  population  and 
the  utilization  of  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  some  of 
Tfhich  almost  as  important  as  that  of  the  use  of  steam  we 
«em  to  be  on  the  verge  of  grasping.  (3)  By  the  lower- 
'  Sligof  the  habitual  standard  of  interest  and  wages,  which, 
»s  to  interest,  is  shown  by  the  negotiation  of  a  govern- 
ment loan  at  four  per  cent.,  and  as  to  wages  is  too  gen- 
erally evident  for  any  special  citation.  When  the  equi- 
librinm  is  thus  re-established,  a  season  of  renewed  activ- 
itj,  culminating  in  a  speculative  advance  of  land  values 
^1  Bet  in.*  But  wages  and  interest  will  not  recover 
their  lost  ground.  The  net  result  of  all  these  perturba- 
tions or  wave-like  movements  ia  the  gradual  forcing  of 
Wages  and  interest  toward  their  minimum.  These  tem- 
porary and  recurring  depressions  exhibit,  in  fact,  as  was 
noticed  in  the  opening  chapter,  but  intensifications  of 
the  general  movement  which  accompanies  material 
progress. 


•This  waa  written  a  year  ago.    It  is  now  (July,  1879)  evident  that 
new  period  of  activity  has  rommenccd,  as  above  predicted,  and  In 
Xew  York  and  Chicago  real  estate  prices  have  already  begun  to  re- 
cover. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THX  pcssismrcv  of  povestt  avid  adtakcutq 

The  great  problem,  of  which  theae  recurring 
of  iodoatrutl  deprenon  wn  bak  pecnliar  manife 
is  now,  I  think,  fnllj  wttnd,  and  the  social  phenom 
which  all  orer  the  driliaed  world  appall  the  philanti 
pnt  Mid  perplex  tfc«  ttateaaaa,  which  hang  with  cle 
tba  fntare  of  ih«  moat  adTanoed  raoee,  and  auj 
donbti  of  the  reality  and  nltiBiate  goial  of  what 
foDdly  called  progreaa,  are  now  explained. 


n»  rmmu  mtg,  ta  tfii§  ^  ths  iaerww  of 
ftuw,  wtifm  emuimmO^Umi  to  a  mimimitm  which 
hui  «  hmn  linmg,  i*  tkmt,  with  iaermm  la produeiivtp^ 
rmt  tmit  t»  «•«■  jnmttr  imermm,  tkm*  producing  a  < 
tkmt  ttmimtef  U  Aafmeim§  d»mm  af  woftt. 

Ib  areTj  direotko,  tk*  dir«ci  tendency  of  adnuH 
dTilintioB  is  to  iacreaae  the  power  of  haman  labo 
•aticfjr  haauta  d«iraa— %•  extirpate  poverty,  and  to  1 
kk  waat  aad  ih%  ftar  «f  vast.  All  the  things  in  wl 
pcogtai  ooamU.  an  tba  eaaditioM  which  progies 
oaiMMiitiai  art  atriiiag  lor,  bare  for  their  direct 
Mitanl  raaaH  tka  «nwiMit  of  the  material  (and 
•a^aeatlT  the  iataDMtaal  and  aocal)  condition  oJ 
vttUa  tlMir  iathiwci.    TV  gravtli  of  popolatiooi 
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{  Bome  labor,  bnt  of  all  labor;  not  in  eome  departments 
if  industry,  but  in  all  departments  of  industry;  for  the 
aw  of  the  production  of  wealth  in  society  is  the  law  of 
'each  for  all,  and  all  for  each." 

But  labor  cannot  reap  the  benefits  which  advancing 
civilization  thus  brings,  because  they  are  intercepted. 
Land  being  necessary  to  labor,  and  being  reduced  to 
private  ownership,  every  increase  in  the  productive  power 
of  labor  but  increases  rent — the  price  that  labor  must  pay 
for  the  opportunity  to  utilize  its  powers;  and  thus  all 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  march  of  progress  go  to  the 
owners  of  land,  and  wages  do  not  increase.  Wages  can- 
not increjvse;  for  the  greater  the  earnings  of  labor  the 
greater  the  price  that  labor  must  pay  out  of  its  earnings 
for  the  opportunity  to  make  any  earnings  at  all.  The 
mere  laborer  has  thus  no  more  interest  in  the  general 
advance  of  productive  power  than  the  Cuban  slave  has  in 
advance  in  the  price  of  sugar.  And  just  as  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  sugar  may  make  the  condition  of  the 
>l»ve  worse,  by  inducing  the  master  to  drive  him  harder, 
»  may  the  condition  of  the  free  laborer  be  positively,  as 
well  as  relatively,  changed  for  the  worse  by  the  increase 
in  the  productive  power  of  his  labor.  For,  begotten  of 
'he  continuous  advance  of  rents,  arises  a  speculative 
tendency  which  discounts  the  effect  of  future  improve- 
fflenta  by  a  still  further  advance  of  rent,  and  thus  tends, 
*here  this  has  not  occurred  from  the  normal  advance  of 
Wit,  to  drive  wages  down  to  the  slave  point — the  point 
•t  which  the  laborer  can  just  live. 

tkd  thus  robbed  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  increase  in 
active  power,  labor  is  exposed  to  certain  effects  of 
advancing  civilization  which,  without  the  advantages 
that  naturally  accompany  them,  are  positive  evils,  and  of 
themselves  tend  to  reduce  thofree  laborer  to  the  helpless 
and  degraded  condition  of  the  slave. 
For  all  improvements  which  add  to  productive  power  as 
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cirilizatioa  ftdranoes  ooiuist  in,  or  nec68ntate.  s  atSU  I 
tber  subdiTision  of  labor,  and  the  efficient  of  th»  wk 
body  of  laborers  is  iocreaaed  at  the  expeoae  of  tht  iM 
pendence  of  the  constitaenta.  The  iodiridoal  hba 
acqnirea  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  bat  an  infisitcBi 
part  of  the  varied  prooeaaea  which  are  reqaired  toaaf; 
eren  the  commonest  wants.  The  aggregate  pniam 
the  labor  of  a  savage  tribe  is  small,  bat  each  OMaba 
capable  of  an  independent  life.  He  can  bnild  hii  0 
habitation,  hew  out  or  stitch  together  his  own  ew 
make  his  own  clothing,  manafactnre  his  own  v«^ 
anarea,  tools  and  ornaments.  He  has  all  the  knowiad 
of  nature  poatessed  bj  his  tribe — knows  what  vegetal 
productions  are  fit  for  food,  and  where  they  may 
foand;  knows  the  habits  and  resorta  of  beasts,  bin 
fiabee,  and  insects;  can  pilot  himself  by  the  sao  or  t 
■tars,  by  the  taming  of  blossoms  or  the  noaaes  on  i 
trees;  is,  in  short,  capable  of  supplying  all  his  wan 
He  may  be  cat  off  from  his  fellows  and  still  Ht*;  • 
thus  puaaeaaea  aa  independent  power  which  makes  hiii 
frre  contracting  party  in  his  relations  to  the  commiml 
of  wbtoh  be  ia  a  neaiber. 

Oonpare  vttb  tbk  saTage  the  laborer  io  the  low 
naka  of  oiriliMd  eodety,  whoae  life  is  spent  in  pi 
daeiBg  bot  one  thing,  or  oftener  but  the  infinitesio 
pMt<^  oot  thing,  oat  of  the  maltiplidty  of  things  tt 
MMtitBte  the  wealth  of  aooiety  aad  go  to  snpply  er 
tbe  aoak  primitiTe  wants;  vbo  not  only  cannot  ma 
•Ten  tbe  tools  repaired  for  his  work,  but  often  woi 
Vitb  tooll  that  he  does  not  own.  aad  can  never  hope 
•VB.  OompalM  to  even  cloaer  and  more  continoc 
labor  tbaa  the  aarage.  aad  gaining  by  it  no  more  tb 

tbe  iai^rnktmc*  of  the  aaTaga.    He  is  not  only  nns 
to  apply  bis  ova  powers  to  tbe  direct  aatiafaction  of 
9m%  vaata.  bnt>  vithoat  the  aMaanaam  of  many  otbi 
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he  is  Dnable  to  apply  them  indirectly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  wants.  lie  is  a  mere  link  in  an  enormous  chain  of 
producers  and  consumers,  helpless  to  separate  himself, 
and  helpless  to  move,  except  as  they  move.  The  worse 
his  position  in  society,  the  more  dependent  is  he  on  soci- 
ety; the  more  utterly  nimble  does  he  become  to  do  any- 
thing for  himself.  Tiie  very  power  of  exerting  his  labor 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants  passes  from  his  own  con- 
trol, and  may  be  taken  away  or  restored  by  the  actions 
of  others,  or  by  general  causes  over  which  he  has  no  more 
inflaence  than  he  has  over  the  motions  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem.   The  primeval  cnrse  comes  to  be  looked  npon  as  a 

ion,  and  men  think,  and  talk,  and  clamor,  and  legislate 

though  monotonous  manna!  labor  in  itself  were  a  good 
«nd  not  an  evil,  an  end  and  not  a  means.  Under  snoh 
circnmstancea,  the  man  loses  the  essential  quality  of 
manhood — the  godlike  power  of  modifying  and  control- 
ling conditions.  He  becomes  a  slave,  a  machine,  a  com- 
modity— a  thing,  in  some  respects,  lower  than  the 
uimal. 

lam  no  sentimental  admirer  of  the  savage  state.  I  do 
lot  get  my  ideas  of  the  untntored  children  of  natnre 
from  Ronssean,  or  Chateaubriand,  or  Cooper.  I  am  con- 
*cioQ8  of  its  material  and  mental  poverty,  and  its  low  and 
narrow  range.  I  believe  that  civilization  is  not  only  the 
natural  destiny  of  man,  but  the  enfranchisement,  eleva- 

%  and  refinement  of  all  his  powers,  and  think  that  it 
i>only  in  such  moods  as  may  lead  him  to  envy  the  cud- 
chewing  cattle,  that  a  man  who  ia  free  to  the  advantages 
of  civilization  could  look  with  regret  npon  the  savage 
rtate,  But,  nevertheless,  I  think  no  one  who  will  open 
his  eyes  to  the  facts  can  resist  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  in  the  heart  of  our  civilization  large  classes  with 
whom  the  veriest  savagd  conld  not  afford  to  exchange. 
It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  if,  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  being,  one  were  given  the  choice  of  entering 
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life  as  a  Tierra  del  Faegan,  a  black  fellow  of  Aastnlii, 
an  Esquimanx  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  among  the  loveit 
classes  in  snch  a  highly  civilized  coontry  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, he  wonld  make  infinitely  the  better  choice  in  select- 
ing the  lot  of  the  savage.  For  those  classes  who  in  the 
midst  of  wealth  are  condemned  to  want  soSer  all  tb« 
privations  of  the  savage,  withont  his  sense  of  personal 
freedom;  they  are  condemned  to  more  than  his  narrow- 
ness and  littleness,  withont  opportunity  for  the  growth 
of  his  rude  virtues;  if  their  horizon  is  wider,  it  is  bat  to 
reveal  blessings  that  they  cannot  enjoy. 

There  are  some  to  whom  this  may  seem  like  exaggen- 
tion,  but  it  is  only  because  they  have  never  suffered 
themselves  to  realize  the  true  condition  of  those  clssaei 
upon  whom  the  fron  heel  of  modem  civilization  preuei 
with  full  force.  As  De  Tocqueville  observes,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mme.  Swetchine,  "we  so  soon  become  need 
to  the  thought  of  want  that  we  do  not  feel  that  an  eril 
which  grows  greater  to  the  sufferer  the  longer  it  lastsbe- 
comes  less  to  the  observer  by  the  very  fact  of  its  dor*- 
tion;"  and  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  justice  of  this 
observation  is  that  in  cities  where  there  exists  a  pauper 
class  and  a  criminal  class,  where  young  girls  shiver  u 
they  sew  for  bread,  and  tattered  and  barefooted  children 
make  a  home  in  the  streets,  money  is  regularly  raised  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  heathen!  Send  missionaries  to 
the  heathen!  it  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  so  sa^ 
Baal  no  longer  stretches  forth  his  hideous,  sloping  arms; 
but  in  Christian  lands  mothers  slay  their  infants  for  * 
burial  fee!  And  I  challenge  the  production  from  anj 
authentic  accounts  of  savage  life  of  such  descriptions  of 
degradation  as  are  to  be  found  in  ofiQcial  documents  of 
highly  civilized  countries — in  reports  of  Sanitary  Com- 
missioners and  of  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  poor. 

The  simple  theory  which  I  have  oatlined  (if  indeed  it 
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no  be  called  a  theory  which  is  but  the  recognition  of  the 
DO«t  obvious  relations)  explains  this  conjunction  of  pov- 
erty with  wealth,  of  low  wages  with  high  productive 
poorer,  of  degradation  amid  enlightenment,  of  virtual 
ilaTerj  in  political  liberty.  It  harmonizes,  as  results 
foving  from  a  general  and  inexorable  law,  facts  other- 
wise most  perplexing,  and  exhibits  the  sequence  and  re- 
lation between  phenomena  that  without  reference  to  it 
!  diverse  and  contradictory.  It  explains  why  interest 
ad  wages  are  higher  in  new  than  in  older  communities, 
boagh  the  average,  as  well  as  the  aggregate,  production 
wealth  is  less.  It  explains  why  improvements  which 
crease  the  productive  power  of  labor  and  capital  in- 
drease  the  reward  of  neither.  It  explains  what  is  com- 
fflonly  called  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  while 
proving  the  real  harmony  of  interest  between  tliem.  It 
cntB  the  last  inch  of  ground  from  under  the  fallacies  of 
otection,  while  showing  why  free  trade  fails  to  benefit 
fmanently  the  working  classes.  It  explains  why  want 
^creases  with  abundance,  and  wealth  tends  to  greater 
1  greater  aggregations.  It  explains  the  periodically 
wonrring  depressions  of  industry  without  recourse  either 
the  absurdity  of  "over-production"  or  the  absurdity 
I  "over-consumption."  It  explains  the  enforced  idle- 
Bess  of  large  numbers  of  would-be  producers,  which 
'Mies  the  productive  force  of  advanced  communities, 
without  the  absurd  assumption  that  there  is  too  little 
▼ork  to  do  or  that  there  are  too  many  to  do  it.  It  ex- 
plains  the  ill  effects  upon  the  laboring  classes  which 
often  follow  the  introduction  of  machinery,  without 
oenying  the  natural  advantages  which  the  use  of  ma- 
ohinery  gives.  It  explains  the  vice  and  misery  which 
'oow  themselves  amid  dense  population,  without  at- 
tributing to  the  laws  of  the  All-Wise  and  All-Beneficent 
'fifects  which  belong  only  to  the  short-sighted  and  selfish 
•hJcUaents  of  men. 
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This  explanation  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  facti. 

Look  over  the  world  to-day.  In  countries  the  mo«t 
widely  differing — under  conditions  the  most  diverse  m  to 
government,  as  to  industries,  as  to  tariffs,  as  to  currencj 
— you  will  find  distress  among  the  working  clasaea:  but 
everywhere  that  you  thus  find  distress  and  destitntiou  in 
the  midst  of  wealth  you  will  find  that  the  land  is  monop- 
olized; that  instead  of  being  treated  as  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  people,  it  is  treated  as  the  prirste 
property  of  individuals;  that,  for  its  use  by  labor,  large 
revenues  are  extorted  from  the  earnings  of  labor.  Look 
over  the  world  to-day,  comparing  different  countries  with 
each  other,  and  you  will  sec  that  it  is  not  the  abundance 
of  capital  or  the  productiveness  of  labor  that  makei 
wages  high  or  low;  but  the  extent  to  which  the  monopo- 
lizers of  land  can,  in  rent,  levy  tribute  upon  the  earnings 
of  labor.  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  known  to  the  moit 
ignorant,  that  new  countries,  where  the  aggregate  wealth 
is  small,  but  where  land  is  cheap,  are  always  better  conu- 
tries  for  the  laboring  classes  than  the  rich  countries, 
where  land  is  dear?  Wherever  you  find  land  relativelj 
low,  will  you  not  find  wages  relatively  high?  And 
wherever  land  is  high,  will  you  not  find  wages  low?  Aj 
land  increases  in  value,  poverty  deepens  and  pauperijo 
appears.  In  the  new  settlements,  where  land  is  cheap. 
you  will  find  no  beggars,  and  the  inequalities  in  condi- 
tion are  very  slight.  In  the  great  cities,  where  land  i« 
•eo  valuable  that  it  is  measured  by  the  foot,  you  will  6nd 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  of  luxury.  And  this  dii- 
parity  in  condition  between  the  two  extremes  of  thu  social 
scale  may  always  be  measured  by  the  price  of  land. 
Land  in  New  York  is  more  valuable  than  in  San  FrsD- 
cisco;  and  in  New  York,  the  San  Franciscan  may  iw 
squalor  and  misery  that  will  make  him  stand  aghiut. 
Land  is  more  valuable  in  London  than   in  New  York; 
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d  in  London,  there  is  squalor  and  destitution  worse 
s^TX  that  of  New  York. 

d^ompare  the  same  country  in  different  times,  and  the 
CKie  relation  is  obvious.  As  the  result  of  much  investi- 
t^ion,  Hallam  says  he  is  convinced  that  the  wages  of 
&Z3ual  labor  were  greater  in  amount  in  England  during 
ei  middle  ages  than  they  are  now.  Whether  this  is  so 
not,  it  is  evident  that  they  could  not  have  been  much, 
xixiy,  less.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
aor,  which  even  in  agriculture  is  estimated  at  seven  or 
gbt  hundred  per  cent.,  and  in  many  branches  of  indus- 
y  is  almost  incalculable,  has  only  added  to  rent.  The 
int;  of  agricultural  land  in  England  is  now,  according  to 
'rofeasor  Rogers,  120  times  as  great,  measured  in 
loney,  as  it  was  500  years  ago,  and  14  times  as  great, 
neasured  in  wheat;  while  in  the  rent  of  building  land, 
ind  mineral  land,  the  advance  has  been  enormously 
greater.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Professor  Faw- 
cett,  the  capitalized  rental  value  of  the  land  of  England 
now  amounts  to  £4,500,000,000,  or  121, 870,000,000— that 
18  to  say,  a  few  thousand  of  the  people  of  England  hold  a 
lien  upon  the  labor  of  the  rest,  the  capitalized  value  of 
*hich  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as,  at  the  average  price 
of  Southern  negroes  in  1860  would  be  the  value  of  her 
*hole  population  were  they  slaves. 

In  Belgium  and  Flanders,  in  France  and  Germany,  ttie 
'ent  and  selling  price  of  agricultural  land  have  doubled 
within  the  last  thirty  years.*  In  short,  increased  power 
of  production  has  everywhere  added  to  the  value  of  land; 
nowhere  has  it  added  to  the  value  of  labor;  for  though 
'^tnal  wages  may  in  some  places  have  somewhat  risen,  the 
"se  is  clearly  attributable  to  other  causes.  In  more 
places  they  have  fallen — that  is,  where  it  has  been  pos- 
'ible  for  them  to  fall — for  there  is  a  minimum  below 
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which  laborers  cannot  keep  up  their  onmbera.  And, 
everywhere,  wages,  as  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  hare 
decreased. 

How  the  Black  Death  brought  about  the  great  rise  of 
wages  in  England  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  is  clearly 
discernible,  in  the  efforts  of  the  land  holders  to  regulsU 
wages  by  statute.  That  that  awful  reduction  in  popoU- 
tion,  instead  of  increasing,  really  reduced  the  eflectir* 
power  of  labor,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  the  lessening 
of  competition  for  land  still  more  greatly  reduced  rent, 
and  wages  advanced  so  largely  that  force  and  penal  liwt 
were  called  in  to  keep  them  down.  The  reverse  effect 
followed  the  monopolization  of  land  that  went  on  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  inclo- 
sure  of  commons  and  the  division  of  the  church  landt 
between  the  panders  and  parasites  who  were  thus  en- 
abled to  found  noble  families.  The  result  was  thesaoM 
as  that  to  which  a  speculative  increase  in  land  valne) 
tends.  According  to  Malthus  (who,  in  his  "Principle*  of 
Political  Economy,"  mentions  the  fact  without  connect- 
ing it  with  land  tenures),  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.i 
half  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  purchase  but  little  more 
than  a  day's  common  labor,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  tb< 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  pnrchaM 
three  days'  common  labor.  I  can  hardly  believe  thatth* 
reduction  in  wages  could  have  been  so  great  as  this  com- 
parison would  indicate;  but  that  there  was  a  reduction  in 
common  wages,  and  great  distress  among  the  laboring 
classes,  is  evident  from  the  complaints  of  "sturdy 
vagrants"  and  the  statutes  made  to  suppress  them.  Tbe 
rapid  monopolization  of  the  land,  the  carrying  of  tb0 
speculative  rent  line  beyond  the  normal  rent  line,  pro- 
duced tramps  and  paupers,  just  as  like  effects  from  like 
causes  have  lately  been  evident  in  the  United  States. 

"Land  which   went   heretofore  for  twenty  or  forty 
poands  a  year,"  said  Hugh  Latimer,  "now  is  let  for  fiftj 
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a  hundred.  My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  bad  no 
ida  of  his  own;  only  be  had  a  farm  at  a  rent  of  three  or 
nr  pounds  by  the  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  thereupon 
>  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men,  He  had 
tlk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  thirty 
ne;  he  was  able  and  did  find  the  King  a  harness  with 
mself  and  his  horse  when  ho  came  to  the  place  that  be 
lonld  receive  the  King's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I 
idled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  Field, 
e  kept  me  to  school;  he  married  my  sisters  with  five 
)Qnd  apiece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness 
id  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  neighbors 
td  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor.     And  all  this  he  did 

the  same  farm,  where  he  that  now  hath  it  payeth  six- 
en  pounds  rent  or  more  by  year,  and  is  not  able  to  do 
lything  for  his  Prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his  children, 
wto  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor." 
"In  this  way,"  said  Sir  Thomas  More,  referring  to  the 
ectment  of  small  farmers  which  characterized  this  ad- 
'iice  of  rent,  "it  comes  to  pass  that  these  poor  wretches, 
en,  women,  husbands,  orphans,  widows,  parents  with 
'tie  children,  householders  greater  in  number  than  in 
nltb,  all  of  these  emigrate  from  their  native  fields, 
iihont  knowing  where  to  go." 

And  so  from  the  stuff  of  the  Latimera  and  Mores — 
om  the  sturdy  spirit  that  amid  the  flames  of  the  Oxford 
»ke  cried,  "Play  the  man.  Master  Ridley!"  and  the 
ingled  strength  and  aweetness  that  neither  prosperity 
'Did  taint  nor  the  ax  of  the  executioner  abash — were 
oWed  thieves  and  vagrants,  the  mass  of  criminality  and 
'Operism  that  still  blights  the  innermost  petals  and  preys 
Jnawing  worm  at  the  root  of  England's  rose. 
Bat  it  were  as  well  to  cite  historical  illustrations  of 
e  attraction  of  gravitation.  The  principle  is  as  nni- 
rsal  and  as  obvious.  That  rent  mtisi  reduce  wages,  is 
clear  as  that  the  greater  the  subtiactor  the  less  the 
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romaindor.  That  rent  does  reduce  wages,  any  one, 
wherever  situated,  can  see  by  merely  looking  aronnd 
him. 

There  is  no  mystery  as  to  the  cause  which  bo  snddenlj 
and  BO  largely  raised  wages  in  California  in  1849,  and  in 
AuHtralia  in  1852.  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  placer 
mines  in  unappropriated  land  to  which  labor  was  fre« 
that  raised  the  wages  of  coolts  in  San  Francisco  restan- 
mnts  to  tr>(K)  a  month,  and  left  ships  to  rot  in  the  harbor 
without  orticers  or  crew  until  their  owners  would  consent 
to  pay  rates  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  seemed 
fabulous.  Had  these  mines  been  on  appropriated  land, 
or  had  tl)oy  been  immediately  monopolized  so  that  rent 
oould  have  arisen,  it  would  have  been  land  values  thsl 
would  have  leaped  upward,  not  wages.  The  Comstock 
lodo  hoa  been  richer  than  the  placers,  but  the  Comitock 
lodo  was  readily  monopolized,  and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
tho  strong  organization  of  the  Miners'  Association  aad 
the  fears  of  tho  damage  which  it  might  do,  that  enablM 
men  to  get  four  dollars  a  day  for  parboiling  themsehci 
two  thousand  feet  underground,  where  the  air  that  thoj 
brentho  must  be  pumped  down  to  them.  The  wealth  of 
thi  Gomitock  lode  hu  added  to  rent.  The  selling  prict 
of  these  mines  runs  up  into  hundreds  of  millions,  and  it 
hM  prodaowt  individual  fortunes  whose  monthly  retomi 
out  be  wtimated  only  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  in 
nillion*.  Nor  it  there  any  mystery  about  the  eanN 
which  hae  opeivted  to  reduce  wages  in  California  frotf 
tho  maxiBan  of  tho  oarly  days  to  very  nearly  a  level 
with  wagt«  in  the  Eastern  Stafcea,  and  that  is  still  operat* 
iaf  to  redaoa  tlMm.  The  prodnetrraiaaB  of  labor  has  not 
dMTMMd.  OB  the  eoBtrary  it  baa  iacreaacd,  as  I  have  be- 
Ih*  altown;  bnt,  ont  of  what  it  prodseea  labor  has  now 
la  |iay  raaU  A*  tha  plaoar  dapoaita  were  exhausted, 
had  to  raaort  te  tka  imfm  adaea  and  to  agncal> 
tmral  land,  but  SMMpolixation  of  theaa  being  permitttd. 
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on  noTT  walk  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  ready  to  go  to 
3rk  for  almost  anything — for  natural  opportunities  are 
>w  no  longer  free  to  labor. 

The  trnth  is  self-evident.  Put  to  any  one  capable  of 
rasecutive  thought  this  question: 

"Suppose  there  should  arise  from  the  English  Channel 
r  the  Qerman  Ocean  a  N'o-man's  land  on  which  common 
ibor  to  an  unlimited  amount  should  be  able  to  make  ten 
hillings  a  day  and  which  should  remain  unappropriated 
md  of  free  access,  like  the  commons  which  once  com- 
Kised  so  large  a  part  of  English  soil.  What  would  be 
ihe  effect  upon  wages  in  England?" 

He  would  at  once  tell  you  that  common  wages 
throughout  England  must  soon  increase  to  ten  shillings 
tday. 

And  in  response  to  another  question,  "What  would  be 
the  effect  on  rents?"  he  would  at  a  moment's  reflection 
lay  that  rents  must  necessarily  fall;  and  if  bethought  out 
the  next  step  he  would  tell  you  that  all  this  would  hap- 
pen without  any  very  large  part  of  English  labor  being 
diverted  to  the  new  natural  opportunities,  or  the  forms 
wd  direction  of  industry  being  much  changed;  only  that 
kind  of  production  being  abandoned  which  now  yields  to 
Isbor  and  to  landlord  together  less  than  labor  could  se- 
cure on  the  new  opportunities.  The  great  rise  in  wagea 
''oald  be  at  the  expense  of  rent. 

Take  now  the  same  man  or  another — some  hard-headed 
)>QBiDes3  man,  who  has  no  theories,  but  knows  how  to 
make  money.  Say  to  him:  "Here  is  a  little  village;  in 
t«n  years  it  will  be  a  great  city — in  ten  years  the  railroad 
^U  have  taken  the  place  of  the  stage  coach,  the  electric 
light  of  the  candle;  it  will  abound  with  all  the  ma- 
chinery and  improvements  that  so  enormously  multiply 
the  effective  power  of  labor.  Will,  in  ten  years,  interest 
beany  higher?" 

He  will  tell  you,  "Nol" 
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"Will  the  wages  of  common  labor  be  anj  higher;  will 
it  be  easier  for  a  man  who  has  nothing  bnt  his  labor  lo 
make  an  independent  living?" 

He  will  tell  you,  "No;  the  wages  of  common  laborwill 
not  be  any  higher;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  chances  are 
that  they  will  be  lower;  it  will  not  be  easier  for  the  mere 
laborer  to  make  an  independent  living;  the  cbancea  ue 
that  it  will  be  harder." 

"What,  then,  will  be  higher?" 

"Hent;  the  value  of  land.  Go,  get  yourself  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  hold  possession." 

And  if,  uudersuch  circumstances,  yon  take  his  adeiee, 
you  need  do  nothing  more.  You  may  sit  down  uid 
smoke  your  pipe;  you  may  lie  around  like  the  lazzaroni 
of  Naples  or  the  leperos  of  Mexico;  you  may  go  up  ini 
balloon,  or  down  a  hole  in  the  ground;  and  without  doiog 
one  stroke  of  work,  without  adding  one  iota  to  tbe 
wealth  of  the  community,  in  ten  years  you  will  be  rich! 
In  the  new  city  you  may  have  a  luxurious  mansion;  bat 
among  its  public  buildings  will  be  an  almshouse. 

In  all  our  long  investigation  we  have  been  adraDcing 
to  this  simple  truth:  That  as  land  is  necessary  to  the 
exertion  of  labor  in  the  production  of  wealth,  to  com- 
mand the  land  which  is  necessary  to  labor,  is  to  coinmiind 
all  the  fruits  of  labor  save  enough  to  enable  labor  to 
exist.  We  have  been  advancing  as  through  an  enemj's 
country,  in  which  every  step  must  bo  secured,  every  posi- 
tion fortified,  and  every  by-path  explored;  for  this  simpl* 
truth,  in  its  application  to  social  and  political  problemSfi> 
bid  from  the  great  masses  of  men  partly  by  its  verr 
simplicity,  and  in  greater  part  by  widespread  falUcirt 
and  erroneous  habits  of  thought  which  lead  them  to  look 
in  every  direction  but  the  right  one  for  an  explanal 
of  the  evils  which  oppress  and  threaten  the  civilii 
world.  And  back  of  these  elaborate  fallacies  and  Ini^ 
leading  theories  is  an  active,  energetic  power,  a  po'ti 
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i^t  in  every  country,  be  its  political  forms  what  they 
aj,  writes  laws  and  molds  thought — the  power  of  a  vast 
id  dominant  pecuniary  interest. 

Sut  so  simple  and  so  clear  is  this  truth,  that  to  see  it 
illy  once  is  always  to  recognize  it.     There  are  pictures 
hich,  though  looked  at  again  and  again,  present  only  a 
onfnsed  labyrinth  of  lines  or  scroll  work — a  landscape, 
tees,  or  something  of  the  kind — until  once  the  attention 
i  called  to  the  fact  that  these  things  make  up  a  face  or  a 
figure.     This  relation  once  recognized,  is  always  after- 
ward clear.     It  is  so  in  this  case.     In  the  light  of  this 
truth  all  social  facts  group  themselves  in  an  orderly  re- 
lation, and  the  most   diverse   phenomena  are  seen   to 
spring  from  one  great  principle.     It  is  not  in  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor;  it  is  not  in  the  pressure  of 
population  agaiust  subsistence,  that  an  explanation  of 
ihe  anequaled   development  of  our  civilization  is  to  be 
found.    The  great  cause  of  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth  is  inequality  in  the  ownership  of  land.     The 
ovnersbip  of  land  is  the  great  fundamental  fact  which 
ultimately  determines  the  social,  the  political,  and  con- 
•equently  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  a  peo- 
ple.   And  it  must  be  so.     For  land  is  the  habitation  of 
Dan,  the  storehouse  upon  which  he  must  draw  for  all  his 
iicedg,  the  material  to  which   his  labor  must  be  applied 
for  the  supply  of  all  his  desires;  for  even  the  products 
9f  the  sea  cannot  be  taken,  the  light  of  the  sun  enjoyed, 
W  any  of  the  forces  of  nature  utilized,  without  the  use 
of  land  or  its  products.     On  the  land  we  are  born,  from 
''  we  live,  to  it  we  return  again — children  of  the  soil  m 
tfoly  as  is  the  blade  of  grass  or  the  flower  of  the  field. 
T«ke  away  from  man  all  that  belongs  to  land,  and  he  is 
lint  a  disembodied  spirit.     Material  progress  cannot  rid 
Mof  our  dependence  upon  laud;  it  can  but  add  to  the 
power  of  producing  wealth  from  land;  and  hence,  when 
land  is  monopolized,  it  might  go  on  to  infinity  without 
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increasing  wages  or  improTing  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  but  their  labor.  It  can  bnt  add  to  the  valae  of 
land  and  the  power  which  its  possession  giTos.  Erei;- 
where,  in  all  times,  among  all  peoples,  the  possession  of 
land  is  the  base  of  aristocracy,  the  foundation  of  great 
fortunes,  the  source  of  power.  As  said  the  Brahmins, 
ages  ago— 

"To  tohomtoever  the  soil  at  any  time  hehnge,  to  him  be- 
long thefruite  of  it.  White  paraaoh  and  elephants  mad 
with  pride  are  theflovert  of  a  grant  of  land," 
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OHAFTSB    I. — IKSUFFICIBKCY    OF    BEHXDIBS    CintBKHTLY 

ADVOCATED. 
CHAFTXB  n.— THS  TBUB  BXHBDT. 


I 


A  new  and  fair  dlTiidon  of  the  good*  and  rights  of  thlivorid 
should  be  the  main  object  of  those  who  conduct  human  sflain.- 
JD»  ToeguenUe. 


When  the  object  is  to  raise  the  permanent  condition  of  a  people 
small  means  do  not  merely  produce  small  eftects ;  they  prodiioe  K 
effect  at  aH—John  Siuari  Mili. 


CHAPTER  I. 


rjTBUPFICIENCT   OP   REMEDIES  CUBREKTLT  ADVOCATED. 


In  tracing  to  its  source  the  cause  of  increasing  poverty 
mid  advancing  wealth,  we  have  discovered  the  remedy; 
Qt  before  passing  to  that  branch  of  our  subject  it  will 
B  well  to  review  the  tendencies  or  remedies  which  are 
nrrently  relied  on  or  advocated.  The  remedy  to  which 
Qt  conclusions  point  is  at  once  radical  and  simple — so 
»dical  that,  on  the  one  side,  it  will  not  be  fairly  consid- 
ted  so  long  as  any  faith  remains  in  the  efficacy  of  less 
KQstic  measures;  so  simple  that,  on  the  other  side,  its 
sal  efficacy  and  comprehensiveness  are  likely  to  be  over- 
>oked,  uDtil  the  effect  of  more  elaborate  measures  is 
Btimated. 

The  tendencies  and  measures  which  current  literature 
Qd  discussions  show  to  be  more  or  less  relied  on  or  ad- 
ocated  as  calculated  to  relieve  poverty  and  distress 
teong  the  masses  may  be  divided  into  six  classes.  I  do 
ot  mean  that  there  are  ao  many  distinct  parties  or 
'hools  of  thought,  but  merely  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
^T  inquiry,  prevailing  opinions  and  proposed  measures 
'*y  be  so  grouped  for  review.  Remedies  which  for  the 
'ke  of  greater  convenience  and  clearness  we  shall  con- 
fer separately  are  often  combined  in  thought. 

There  are  many  persons  who  still  retain  a  comfortable 
^Uef  that  material  progress  will  ultimately  extirpate 
JOverty,  and  there  are  many  who  look  to  prudential  re- 
■traint  upon  the  increase  of  population  as  the  most 
efficacious  means,  bat  the  fallacy  of  these  views  haa  al- 
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ready  been  snflSciontly  shown.     Let  as  now  conaider «htt 
may  be  hoped  for: 

I.     From  greater  economy  in  government. 

II.  From  the  better  edacation  of  the  working  oImm 
and  improved  habits  of  industry  and  thrift. 

III.  From  combinations  of  workmen  for  the  adnoee 
of  wages. 

IV.  From  the  co-operation  of  labor  and  capital. 
V.     From  governmental  direction  and  interference. 

VI.     From  a  more  general  distribution  of  land. 

Under  these  six  heads  I  think  we  may  in  essential  form 
review  all  hopes  and  propositions  for  the  relief  of  Bociil 
distress  short  of  the  simple  bnt  far-reaching  meatore 
which  I  shall  propose. 

7. — From  Greater  Economy  in  Government. 

Until  a  very  few  years  ago  it  was  an  article  of  fiitb 
with  Americans — a  belief  shared  by  European  liberali— 
that  the  poverty  of  the  down-trodden  masses  of  the  Oli 
World  was  due  to  aristocratic  and  monarchical  icstitD- 
tions.  This  belief  has  rapidly  passed  away  with  thetp* 
pearance  in  the  United  States,  under  republican  institn* 
tions,  of  social  distress  of  the  same  kind,  if  not  of  the 
same  intensity,  as  that  prevailing  in  Europe.  But  sociil 
distress  is  still  largely  attributed  to  the  immense  burdeoi 
which  existing  governments  impose — the  great  debUi 
the  military  aud  naval  establishments,  the  extravaganc* 
which  is  characteristic  as  well  of  republican  as  of  no* 
narchical  rulers,  and  especially  characteristic  of  thesd* 
ministration  of  great  cities.  To  thcso  must  be  added,  in 
the  United  States,  the  robbery  involved  in  the  protcctiT« 
tariff,  which  for  every  twenty-five  cents  it  puts  in  the 
treasury  takes  a  dollar  and  it  may  be  four  or  five  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  consumer.  Now,  there  seems  to  be  an 
evident  connection  between  the  immense  sums  tbue 
taken  from  the  people  and  the  privations  of  the  lowtr 
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el^ksses,  and  it  is  upon  a  superficial  view  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  a  reduction  in  the  enormous  burdens  thus 
naelessly  imposed  would  make  it  easier  for  the  poorest  to 
get  a  living.     But  a  consideration  of  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  the  economic  principles  heretofore  traced  out 
Trill  show  that  this  would  not  be  the  effect.     A  reduction 
in  the  amount  taken  from  the  aggregate  produce  of  a 
community  by  taxation  would  be  simply  equivalent  to 
»n  increase  in  the  power  of  net  production.     It  would  in 
effect  add  to  the  productive  power  of  labor  just  as  do  the 
increasing  density  of  population  and  improvement  in  the 

Iwts.  And  as  the  advantage  in  the  one  case  goes,  and 
oust  go,  to  the  owners  of  land,  in  increased  rent,  so 
would  the  advantage  in  the  other. 
From  the  produce  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  England 
»re  now  supported  the  burden  of  an  immense  debt,  an 
Established  Church,  an  expensive  royal  family,  a  large 
number  of  sinecurists,  a  great  army  and  great  navy. 
Suppose  the  debt  repudiated,  the  Church  disestablished, 
the  royal  family  set  adrift  to  make  a  living  for  them- 
wWes,  the  sinecurists  cut  off,  the  army  disbanded,  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  navy  discharged  and  the  ships 
•old.  An  enormous  reduction  in  taxation  would  thus 
Wome  possible.  There  would  be  a  great  addition  to 
the  net  produce  which  remains  to  be  distributed  among 
^e  parties  to  production.  But  it  would  be  only  such  an 
•Edition  as  improvement  in  the  arts  has  been  for  a  long 
time  constantly  making,  and  not  so  great  an  addition  as 
'team  and  machinery  have  made  within  the  last  twenty 
W  thirty  years.  And  as  these  additions  have  not  allevi- 
ated pauperism,  but  have  only  increased  rent,  so  would 
this.  English  land  owners  would  reap  the  ivhole  bcn- 
*fit.  I  will  not  dispute  that  if  all  these  things  could  be 
Be  suddenly,  and  without  the  destruction  and  expense 
IHtolved  in  a  revolution,  there  might  be  a  temporary  im- 
{ROrsment  in  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class;  but  sach 
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a  sadden  and  peaceable  reform  is  manifestly  impossible. 
And  if  it  were,  any  temporary  improvement  would, bj 
the  process  we  now  see  going  on  in  the  United  States, 
be  ultimately  awallowod  up  by  increased  land  values. 

And,  BO,  in  the  United  States,  if  we  were  to  reduce 
public  expenditures  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and  meet 
them  by  revenue  taxation,  the  benefit  could  certainlj 
not  be  greater  than  that  which  railroads  have  brought 
There  would  be  more  wealth  left  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  just  as  the  railroads  have  put  more  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  the  same  in- 
exorable laws  would  operate  as  to  its  distribution.  Tbt 
condition  of  those  who  live  by  their  labor  would  not  ulti- 
mately be  improved. 

A  dim  consciousness  of  this  pervades— or,  rather,  ii 
beginning  to  pervade — the  masses,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  grave  political  difficulties  that  are  closing  in 
around  the  American  republic.  Those  who  have  nothing 
but  their  labor,  and  especially  the  proletarians  of  the 
cities — a  growing  class — care  little  about  the  prodigality 
of  government,  and  in  many  cases  are  disposed  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  good  thing — "furnishing  employment,"  of 
"putting  money  in  circulation."  Tweed,  who  robbed 
New  York  as  a  guerrilla  chief  might  levy  upon  a  cap- 
tured town  (and  who  was  but  a  type  of  the  new  banditti 
who  are  grasping  the  government  of  all  our  cities),  w»* 
undoubtedly  popular  with  a  majority  of  the  voteil. 
though  his  thieving  was  notorious,  and  his  spoils  wei* 
blazoned  in  big  diamonds  and  lavish  personal  expendi- 
ture. After  his  indictment,  he  was  triumphantly  elected 
to  the  Senate;  and,  even  when  a  recaptured  fngiiiT»» 
was  frequently  cheered  on  his  way  from  court  to  priwu- 
He  had  robbed  the  public  treasury  of  many  millions,  bot 
the  proletarians  felt  that  be  had  not  robbed  them.  And 
the  verdict  of  political  economy  is  the  same  as  theirs. 

Let  me  be  clearly  understood.     I  do  not  say  that  gOT- 
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Smmental  economy  ia  not  desirable;  but  simplj  that  re- 
nction  in  the  expenses  of  government  can  have  no 
nirect  effect  in  extirpating  poverty  and  increasing  wages, 
■o  long  as  laud  is  monopolized. 

Although  this  is  true,  yet  even  with  sole  reference  to 
ithe  interests  of  the  lowest  class,  no  effort  should  be 
I  spared  to  keep  down  useless  expenditures.     The  more 
complex  and  extravagant  government  becomes,  the  more 
it  gets  to  be  a  power  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
the  people,  and  the  more  difficult  does  it  become  to  bring 
questions  of  real  public  policy  to  a  popular   decision. 
Look  at  our  elections  in  the  United  States — upon  what 
do  they  turn?    The  most  momentous  problems  are  press- 
ing upon  us,  yet  so  great  is  the  amount  of  money  in  poli- 
tics, BO  large  are  the  personal  interests  involved,  that  the 
most  important  questions  of  government  are  but  little 
considered.     The  average  American  voter  has  prejudices, 
party  feelings,  general  notions  of  a  certain  kind,  but  he 
^veg  to  the  fundamental  questions  of  government  not 
much  more  thought  than  a  street-car  horse  does  to  the 
profits  of  the  line.     Were  this  not  the  case,  so  many  hoary 
tbnses  could  not  have  survived  and  so  many  new  ones 
been  added.     Anything  that  tends  to  make  government 
timple  and  inexpensive  tends  to  put  it  under  control  of 
the  people  and  to  bring  questions  of  real  importance  to 
the  front.     But  no  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  govem- 
fflent  can  of  itself  cure  or  mitigate  the  evils  that  arise 
from  a  constant  tendency  to  the  unequal  distribution  of 
'ealth. 

— From  the  Diffusion  of  Education  and  Improved 
Habits  of  Industry  and  Thrift. 

ere  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  widespread  belief 
~«v../g  the  more  comfortable  classes  that  the  poverty  and 
nSeriag  of  the  masses  are  due  to  their  lack  of  industry, 
frugality,  and  intelligence.     This  belief,  which  at  once 
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Boothes  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  flatters  by  it<  tug* 
gestion  of  superiority,  ie  probably  even  more  prevalent 
in  countries  like  the  United  States,  whore  all  men  u* 
politically  equal,  and  where,  owing  to  the  newness  of 
iociety,  the  differentiation  into  classes  has  been  of  indi- 
viduals rather  than  of  families,  than  it  is  in  older  conii* 
tries,  where  the  lines  of  separation  have  been  longer,  ud 
are  more  sharply,  drawn.  It  is  but  natural  for  those  who 
can  trace  their  own  better  circumstances  to  the  superior 
industry  and  frugality  that  gave  them  a  start,  and  the 
superior  inteiligonce  that  enabled  them  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity,*  to  imagine  that  those  who  n 
poor  do  so  simply  from  lack  of  these  qualities. 

But  whoever  has  grasped  the  laws  of  the  distribti 
of  wealth,  as  in  previous  chapters  they  have  been  traced 
out,  will  see  the  mistake  in  this  notion.  ThefallacTii 
similar  to  that  which  would  be  involved  in  the  assertion  j 
that  every  one  of  a  number  of  competitors  might  win* 
race.  That  anyone  might  is  true;  that  every  one  might 
is  impossible. 

For,  as  soon  as  land  acquires  a  valne,  wages,  as  we 
have  seen,  do  not  depend  upon  the  real  earnings  or  prod- 
uct of  labor,  but  upon  what  is  left  to  labor  after  rent  i« 
taken  out;  and  when  land  is  all  monopolized,  as  it  it 
everywhere  except  in  the  newest  communities,  rent  mnrt 
drivo  wages  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  poorest  paid 
class  will  be  just  able  to  live  and  reproduce,  and  thus 
wages  are  forced  to  a  minimum  fixed  by  what  is  called 
the  standard  of  comfort — that  is,  the  amount  of  necee- 
saries  and  romforts  which  habit  leads  the  working  olsaM 
to  demand  as  the  lowest  on  which  they  will  consentto 
maintain  their  numbers.     This  being  the  case,  industry, 


'Toaaf  nothing  of  superior  want  of  conscience,  which  it  otUi 
the  determining  quality  which  make*  a  millionaire  out  of  one  wke 
otherwiae  might  have  bewi  a  poor  man. 
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ikill,  frugality,  and  intelligence  can  avail  the  individual 
only  in  ao  far  as  they  are  superior  to  the  general  level — 
jnst  as  in  a  race  speed  can  avail  the  runner  only  in  so  far 
fts  it  exceeds  that  of  his  competitors.  If  one  man  work 
harder,  or  with  superior  skill  or  intelligence  than  ordi- 
nary, he  will  get  ahead;  but  if  the  average  of  industry, 
skill,  or  intelligence  be  brought  up  to  the  higher  point, 
the  increased  intensity  of  application  will  secure  but  the 
old  rate  of  wages,  and  he  who  would  get  ahead  must 
work  harder  still. 

One  individual  may  save  money  from  his  wages  by  liv- 
ing as  Dr.  Franklin  did  when,  during  his  apprenticeship 
and  early  journeyman  days,  he  concluded  to  practice 
Tegetarianism ;  and  many  poor  families  might  be  made 
more  comfortable  by  being  taught  to  prepare  the  cheap 
dishes  to  which  Franklin  tried  to  limit  the  appetite  of  his 
employer  Keimer,  as  a  condition  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
position  of  confuter  of  opponents  to  the  new  religion  of 
which  Keimer  wished  to  become  the  prophet,*  but  if  the 
working  classes  generally  came  to  live  in  that  way,  wages 
woald  ultimately  fall  in  proportion,  and  whoever  wished 
to  get  ahead  by  the  practice  of  economy,  or  to  mitigate 
poverty  by  teaching  it,  would  be  compelled  to  devise 
some  still  cheaper  mode  of  keeping  soul  and  body  to- 
gether. If,  nnder  existing  conditions,  American  me- 
chanics would  come  down  to  the  Chinese  standard  of 
living,  they  would  ultimately  have  to  come  down  to  the 
'  Chinese  standard  of  wages;  or  if  English  laborers  would 
content  themselves  with  the  rice  diot  and  scanty  clothing 
I  of  the  Bengalee,  labor  would  soon  be  as  ill  paid  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Bengal.  The  introduction  of  the  potato  into 
Ireland  was  expected  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  by  increasing  the  difference  between  the 

I  •  Franklin,  in  his  inimitable  way,  relates  how  Keimer  finally  broke 
hil  reaolution  and  ordering  a  roast  pig  invited  two  lady  friends  to 
dine  with  him,  but  the  pig  being  l)rought  in  before  the  company  ar- 
tfred,  Keimer  could  not  resist  th«  temotation  and  at*  It  all  htmseU. 
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wages  tbey  received  and  the  ooct  of  their  Bring.  Hm 
oooMqnenoei  tbftt  did  ensoe  were  a  riae  of  rent  ladi 
lowering  of  wagee,  and,  with  the  potato  blight,  the  nr- 
■ges  of  famine  among  a  popnlation  that  had  already  te- 
dnced  its  standard  of  comfort  so  low  that  the  next  step 
was  stanration. 

And,  so,  if  one  individaal  work  more  hoars  than  the 
arerage,  he  will  increase  his  wages;  bnt  the  wages  of  all 
cannot  be  increased  in  this  way.  It  is  notorions  that  in 
oocnpations  where  working  honrs  are  long,  wages  are  Bot 
higher  than  where  working  hoars  are  shorter;  genenllj 
the  reverse,  for  the  longer  the  working  day,  the  Dort 
helpless  does  the  laborer  become — the  less  time  has  he  to 
look  around  him  and  develop  other  powers  than  thoe* 
called  forth  by  his  work;  the  less  becomes  his  ability  to 
change  his  occapation  or  to  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances. And,  so,  the  individual  workman  whogrtsbii 
wife  and  children  to  assist  him  may  thus  increase  his  in- 
come; but  in  occupations  where  it  has  become  habituil 
for  the  wife  and  children  of  the  laborer  to  supplement  hi« 
work,  it  is  notorious  that  the  wages  earned  by  the  whole 
family  do  not  on  the  average  exceed  those  of  the  bead  of 
the  family  in  occupations  where  it  is  usual  for  him  onlj 
to  work.  Swiss  family  labor  in  watch  making  compttd 
in  cheapness  with  American  machinery.  The  Bohenii»i> 
cigar  makers  of  New  York,  who  work,  men,  women.  «ii<l 
children,  in  their  tenement-house  rooms,  have  reduced 
the  prices  of  cigar  making  to  less  than  the  Chinese  in 
San  Francisco  were  getting. 

These  general  facta  are  well  known.  They  are  fallf 
recognized  in  standard  politico  economic  works,  whew, 
however,  they  are  explained  upon  the  Malthusian  theory 
of  the  tendency  of  population  to  multiply  np  to  thi 
limit  of  subsistence.  The  true  explanation,  as  I  hs^e 
soffioiently  shown,  is  in  the  tendency  of  rent  to  redact 
wages. 
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As  to  the  effects  of  edncation,  it  may  be  worth  while 
>  Bay  a  few  words  specially,  for  there  is  a  prevailing  dis- 
jsition  to  attribute  to  it  something  like  a  magical  influ- 
ice.  Now,  education  is  oaly  edncation  in  so  far  as  it 
lables  a  man  more  effectively  to  use  hia  natural  powers, 
id  this  is  something  that  what  we  call  education  in  very 
reat  part  fails  to  do.  I  remember  a  little  girl,  pretty 
ell  along  in  her  school  geograpliy  and  astronomy,  who 
as  much  astonished  to  find  that  the  gronnd  in  her 
lother's  back  yard  was  really  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
nd,  if  you  talk  with  them,  you  will  find  that  a  good  deal 
I  the  knowledge  of  many  college  graduates  is  much  like 
bat  of  the  little  girl.  They  seldom  think  any  bettor, 
•nd  sometimes  not  so  well  as  men  who  have  never  been 

0  oollege. 

A  gentleman  who  had  spent  many  yearn  in  Australia, 
ind  knew  intimately  the  habits  of  the  aborigines  (Rev. 
Dr.  Bleesdale),  after  giving  some  instances  of  their  won- 
lerfnl  skill  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  in  foretelling 
Dhanges  in  the  wind  and  weather  and  in  trapping  the 
ihjest  birds,  once  said  to  me:  "I  think  it  a  great  mis- 
^ke  to  look  on  these  black  fellows  as  ignorant.  Their 
knowledge  is  different  from  ours,  but  in  it  they  are  gen- 
srally  better  educated.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  toddle, 
'lieyare  taught  to  play  with  little  boomerangs  and  other 
•capons,  to  observe  and  to  judge,  and,  when  they  are 
^Id  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  they  are  fully  able 
to  do  so — are,  in  fact,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  their 
knowledge,  what  I  should  call  well-educated  gentlemen; 
rtich  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  many  of  our  young  fel- 
lows who  have  had  what  we  call  the  best  advantages,  but 
'bo  enter  upon  manhood  unable  to  do  anything  eithei 
>or  themselves  or  for  others." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  intelligence,  which 

1  or  shonld  be  the  aim  of  education,  until  it  induces  and 
Dables  the  masses  to  discover  and  remove  the  oause  of 
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the  nneqaal  distribntion  of  wealth,  can  operate  upon 
wages  only  by  increasing  the  effective  power  of  labor.  It 
has  the  same  effect  as  increased  skill  or  industry.  And 
it  can  raise  the  wages  of  the  individual  only  in  so  far  u 
it  renders  him  superior  to  others.  When  to  read  and 
write  were  rare  accomplishments,  a  clerk  commanded 
high  respect  and  large  wages,  but  now  the  ability  to  retd 
and  write  has  become  so  nearly  universal  as  to  give  do 
advantage.  Among  the  Chinese  tlie  ability  to  read  sod 
write  seems  absolutely  universal,  but  wages  in  Cbini 
touch  the  lowest  possible  point.  The  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence, except  as  it  may  make  men  discontented  witbi 
state  of  things  which  condemns  producers  to  a  life  of  toil 
while  non-producers  loll  in  luxury,  cannot  tend  to  raiM 
wages  generally,  or  in  any  way  improve  the  condition  of 
the  lowest  class — the  "mud-sills"  of  society,  as  a  South- 
ern Senator  once  called  them — who  mnst  rest  on  the  loilr 
no  matter  how  high  the  superstructure  may  be  carried. 
No  increase  of  the  effective  power  of  labor  can  increMO 
general  wages,  so  long  as  rent  swallows  up  all  the  gain. 
This  is  not  merely  a  deduction  from  principles.  It  is  tb« 
fact,  proved  by  experience.  The  growth  of  knowledp 
and  the  progress  of  invention  have  multiplied  theeffecti't 
power  of  labor  over  and  over  again  without  increatiDf 
wages.  In  England  there  are  over  a  million  paupea 
In  the  United  States  almshouses  are  increasing  toA 
wages  are  decreasing. 

It  is  true  that  greater  industry  and  skill,  greater  pru- 
dence, and  a  higher  intelligence,  are,  as  a  rule,  found 
associated  with  a  better  material  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes;  but  that  this  is  effect,  not  cause,  is  shown  bf 
the  relation  of  the  facts.  Wherever  the  material  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  has  been  improved,  iniprote- 
ment  in  their  personal  qualities  has  followed,  and  «he^ 
ever  their  material  condition  has  been  depressed,  deterio- 
ration in  these  qualities  has  been  the  result;  but  nowber* 
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improvement  in  material  condition  be  shown  as  the 
wait  of  the  increase  of  industry,  skill,  prudence,  or  in- 
slligence  in  a  class  condemned  to  toil  for  a  bare  living, 
lougb  these  qnalities  when  once  attained  (or,  rather, 
leir  concomitant — the  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
omfort)  ofler  a  strong,  and,  in  many  oases,  a  sufficient, 
ssistance  to  the  lowering  of  material  condition. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  qualities  that  raise  man  above  the 
nimal  are  superimpobied  on  thoso  which  he  shares  with 
he  animal,  and  that  it  ia  only  as  he  is  relieved  from  the 
irants  of  his  animal  nature  that  his  intellectual  and  moral 
Mtore  can  grow.  Compel  a  man  to  drudgery  for  the 
necessities  of  animal  existence,  and  ho  will  lose  the  in- 
Dentive  to  industry — the  progenitor  of  skill — and  will 
io  only  what  be  is  forced  to  do.  Make  his  condition 
iDch  that  it  cannot  bo  much  worse,  while  there  is  little 
iope  that  anything  he  can  do  will  make  it  much  better, 
nd  he  will  coaso  to  look  beyond  the  day.  Deny  him 
and  leisure  does  not  mean  the  want  of  employ- 
but  the  absence  of  the  need  which  forces  to  nncon- 
nial  employment — and  you  cannot,  even  by  running 
child  through  a  common  school  and  supplying  the 
,Vith  a  newspaper,  make  him  intelligent. 
is  true  that  improvement  in  the  material  condition 
people  or  class  may  not  show  immediately  in  mental 
moral  improvement.  Increased  wages  may  at  first 
en  out  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  But  they  will 
tely  bring  increased  industry,  skill,  intelligence, 
mi  thrift.  Comparisons  between  different  countries; 
between  different  classes  in  the  same  country;  between 
tbo  game  people  at  different  periods;  and  between  the 
*une  people  when  their  conditions  are  changed  by  emi- 
pfttion,  show,  as  an  invariable  result,  that  the  personal 
^Bklitiea  of  which  we  are  speaking  appear  as  material 
eonditions  are  improved,  and  disappear  as  material  con- 
e  depressed.     Poverty  ia  the  Slough  of  Despond 
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which  Banyan  Baw  in  his  dream,  and  into  «hid>  gold 
books  may  be  tossed  forever  withont  reealL    To  aaka  ] 
people   industrions,    prudent,   skillfal,   and   inteli 
they  mast  be  relieved  from  want.     If  you  woald  hattl 
slave  show  the  virtues  of  the  freeman,  joa  mut 
make  him  free. 

///. — From  Combinations  of  Workmtn. 

It  is  evident  from   the  laws  of  distribution,  as  pr*-l 
viously  traced,  that  combinations  of  workmen  can  »d- 
vance  wages,  and  this  not  at  the  expense  of  other  work- 1 
men,  as  is  sometimes  said,   nor  yet  at   the  ezpenK  otj 
capital,  as  is  generally  believed;  but,  ultimately,  at  tb«l 
expense  of  rent.     That  no  general  advance  in  wageica&I 
be  secured  by  combination;  that  any  advance  in 
lar  wages  thus  secured   must  reduce  other  wag' 
profits  of  capital,  or  both — are  ideas  that  spring  from  tb«| 
erroneous  notion   that   wages   are  drawn    from  capital- f 
The  fallacy  of  these  ideas  is  demonstrated,  not  aloii«i>/| 
the  laws  of  distribution  as  we  have  worked  them  0Dt,bafc| 
by  experience,  so  far  as  it  has  gone.     The  advance  wl 
wages  in  particular  trades  by  combinations  of  worknieo, 
of  which  there  are  many  examples,  has  nowhere  sbovo 
any  e£fect  in  lowering  wages  in  other  trades,  or  in  redaC' 
ing  the  rate  of  profits.     Except  as  it  may  affect  bis  fix*''} 
capital  or  current  engagements,  a  diminution  of  wtgt^j 
can  benefit,  and  an  increase  of  wages  injure  an  emplojcf  j 
only  in  so  far  as  it  gives   him   an  advantage  or  poU 
him  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  emplojer^  1 
The  employer  who  first  succeeds  in  reducing  the  w«g* 
of  his  hands,  or  is  first  compelled  to  pay  an  advaoMil 
gains  an  advantage,  or  is  put  at  a  disadvnDtage  in  reg*i^] 
to  his  competitors,  which  ceases  when  the  movement  in*! 
eludes  them   also.     So  far,  however,  as  the  changt  ia 
wages  affects  his  contracts  or  stock  on  hand,  byohj 
the  relative  cost  of  productioui  it  may  be  to  bin  ft] 
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gain  or  loaa,  though  this  gain  or  loss,  being  purely  rela- 
tive, disappears  when  the  whole  community  is  consid- 
ered. And,  if  the  change  in  wages  works  a  change  in 
relative  demand,  it  may  render  capital  6xed  in  machin- 
ery, buildings,  or  otherwise,  more  or  less  profitable. 
But,  in  this,  anew  equilibrium  is  soon  reached;  for, 
especially  in  a  progressive  country,  fixed  capita!  is  only 
somewhat  less  mobile  than  circulating  capital.  If  there 
is  too  little  in  a  certain  form,  the  tendency  of  capital  to 
assume  that  form  soon  brings  it  up  to  the  required 
amount;  if  there  is  too  much,  the  cessation  of  increment 
soon  restores  the  level. 

But,  while  a  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  par- 
ticular occupation  may  induce  a  change  in  the  relative 
demand  for  labor,  it  can  produce  no  change  in  the  ag- 
gregate demand.     For  instance,  let   us  suppose  that  a 
combination  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  any  particular 
manufacture  raise  wages  in  one  country,  while  a  combi- 
nation of  employers  reduce  wages  in  the  same  manufac- 
ture  in    another    country.     If    the    change     be    great 
enough,  the  demand,  or  part  of  the  demand,  in  the  first 
country  will  now  be  supplied   by  importation  of  such 
inannfactures  from  the  second.     But,  evidently,  this  in- 
crease in  importations  of  a  particular  kind  must  neces- 
sitate either  a  corresponding  decrease  in  importations  of 
other  kinds,  or  a  corresponding  increase  in  oxportations. 
For,  it  is  only  with  the  produce  of  its  labor  and  capital 
that  one  country  can  demand,  or  can  obtain,  in  exchange, 
the  produce  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  another.      The 
idea  that  the  lowering  of  wages  can  increase,  or  the  in- 
crease of  wages  can  diminish,  the  trade  of  a  country,  is 
as  baseless  as  the  idea  that  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
can  be  increased  by  taxes  on  imports,  or  diminished  by 
the  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade.     If  all  wages  in  any 
particular  country  were  to  bo   doubled,   that  country 
would  continue  to  export  and  import  the  same  things. 
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and  in  the  same  proportions;  for  exchange  is  determined 
not  by  absolute,  but  by  relative,  coat  of  production. 
But,  if  wages  in  some  branches  of  production  wer« 
doubled,  and  in  others  not  increased,  or  not  increued  w 
much,  there  would  be  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  th< 
various  things  imported,  but  no  change  in  the  proportion 
between  exports  and  imports. 

While  most  of  the  objections  made  to  the  combination 
of  workmen  for  the  advance  of  wages  are  thus  basetas, 
while  the  success  of  snch  combinations  cannot  redoes 
other  wages,  or  decrease  the  profits  of  capital,  or  injuri- 
ously affect  national  prosperity,  yet  so  great  are  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  effective  combinations  of  labor- 
ers, that  the  good  that  can  be  accomplished  by  them  it 
extremely  limited,  while  there  are  inherent  disadvantagti 
in  the  process. 

To  raise  wages  in  a  particular  occupation  or  occnpt- 
tions,  which  is  all  that  any  combination  of  workmen  J«t 
made  has  been  equal  to  attempting,  ia  manifestly  a  tack 
the  difficulty  of  which  progressively  increases.  For  the 
higher  are  wages  of  any  particular  kind  raised  above  their 
normal  level  with  other  wages,  the  stronger  are  the  tend- 
encies to  bring  them  back.  Thus,  if  a  printers'  union, 
by  a  successful  or  threatened  strike,  raise  the  wages  of 
typesetting  ten  per  cent,  above  the  normal  rate  as  com- 
pared with  other  wages,  relative  demand  and  supply  are 
at  once  affected.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  tendene; 
to  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  typesetting  called  for; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  higher  rate  of  wages  tends  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  compositors  in  ways  the  strongMt 
combination  cannot  altogether  prevent.  If  the  increas* 
be  twenty  per  cent.,  these  tendencies  are  much  atrongw; 
if  it  is  fifty  per  cent.,  they  become  stronger  still,  and  ."O 
on.  So  that  practically — oven  in  countries  like  England, 
where  the  lines  between  different  trades  are  much  moft 
distinct  and  difficult  to  pass  than  in  countries  like  th( 
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Uni-ted  States — that  which  trades'   unions,  even  when 
supporting  each  other,  can  do  in  the  way  ol  raising  wages 
is  comparatively  little,  and  this  little,  moreover,  is  con- 
fino«i  to  their  own  sphere,  and  does  not  affect  the  lower 
stTatnm  of  unorganized  laborers,  whose  condition  most 
needs  alleviation  and  ultimately  determines  that  of  all 
above  them.     The  only  way  by  which  wages  could  be 
raised  to  any  extent  and  with  any  permanence  by  this 
method  would  be  by  a  general  combination,  such  as  was 
aimed  at  by  the  Internationals,  which   should   include 
laborers  of  all  kinds.     But  such  a  combination  may  be 
set  down  as  practically  impossible,  for  the  diBBcuIties  of 
combination,  great  enough  in  the  most  highly  paid  and 
smallest  trades,  become  greater  and  greater  as  we  descend 
in  the  industrial  scale. 
Nor,  in  the  struggle  of  endurance,  which  is  the  only 
thod  which  combinations  not  to  work  for  less  than  a 
tain  minimum  have  of  effecting  the  increase  of  wages, 
most  it  be  forgotten  who  are  the  real  parties  pitted 
inst  each  other.     It  is  not  labor  and  capital.     It  is 
orers  on  the  one  side  and  the  owners  of  land  on  the 
other.    If  the  contest  were  between  labor  and  capital,  it 
wonld  be  on  much  more  equal  terms.     For  the  power  of 
wpital  to  stand  out  is  only  some  little  greater  than  that 
onabor.     Capital  not  only  ceases  to  earn  anything  when 
Dot  used,  but  it  goes  to  waste — for  in  nearly  all  its  forms 
'tcan  be  maintained  only  by  constant  reproduction.    But 
land  will  not  starve  like  laborers  or  go  to  waste  like  capi- 
tsl— its  owners  can  wait.     They  may  bo  inconvenienced, 
>t  is  true,  but  what  is  inconvenience  to  them,  is  destruc- 
tion to  capital  and  starvation  to  labor. 

The  agricultural  laborers  in  certain  parts  of  England 
»re  now  endeavoring  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
an  increase  in  their  miserably  low  wages.     If  it  was 
ipita!  that  was  receiving  the  enormous  difference  be- 
tween the  real  produce  of  their  labor  and  the  pittance 
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they  get  ont  of  it,  they  wonld  have  bnt  to  make  to 
effective  combination  to  secure  success;  for  the  farmers, 
who  arc  their  direct  employers,  can  afford  to  go  without 
labor  but  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  laborers  canaflord 
to  go  without  wages.  But  the  farmers  cannot  yield 
much  without  a  reduction  of  rent;  and  thus  it  is  between 
the  land  owners  and  the  laborers  that  the  real  struggle 
must  come.  Suppose  the  combination  to  be  so  tfaoroDgh 
as  to  include  all  agricultural  laborers,  and  to  prevent 
from  doing  so  all  who  might  be  tempted  to  take  their 
places.  The  laborers  refuse  to  work  except  at  a  coniid- 
erable  advance  of  wages;  the  farmers  can  give  it  only  bj 
securing  a  considerable  reduction  of  rent,  and  have  do 
way  to  back  their  demands  except  as  the  laborers  back 
theirs,  by  refusing  to  go  on  with  production.  If  culti- 
vation thus  comes  to  a  dead-lock,  the  land  owners  would 
lose  only  their  rent,  while  the  land  improved  by  lying 
fallow.  But  the  laborers  would  starve.  And  if  Englith 
laborers  of  all  kinds  were  united  in  one  grand  league  for 
a  general  increase  of  wages,  the  real  contest  would  be  the 
earac,  and  under  the  same  conditions.  For  wages  could 
not  be  increased  except  to  the  decrease  of  rent;  and  in» 
general  dead-lock,  land  owners  could  live,  while  laboren 
of  all  sorts  must  starve  or  emigrate.  The  owners  of  the 
land  of  England  are  by  virtue  of  their  ownership  the 
masters  of  England.  So  true  is  it  that  "to  whomsoeTer 
the  soil  at  any  time  belongs,  to  him  belong  the  fruita  of 
it."  The  white  parasols  and  the  elephants  mad  vitb 
pride  passed  with  the  grant  of  English  land,  and  the  peo- 
ple at  large  can  never  regain  their  power  until  that  gnnt 
is  resumed.  What  is  true  of  England,  is  nniversallj 
true. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  dead -lock  in  production 
could  never  occur.  This  is  true;  but  true  only  became 
no  such  thorough  combination  of  labor  as  might  prodno* 
it  is  possible.     But  the  fixed  and  definite  DAture  of  Ikol 
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Dalles  land  owners  to  combine  much  more  easily  and 
fficiently  than  either  laborers  or  capitalists.  How  easy 
Dd  efficient  their  combination  is,  there  are  many  hia- 
Dfical  examples.  And  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  use 
f  laud,  and  the  certainty  in  all  progressive  countries 
bat  it  must  increase  in  value,  produce  among  land 
wnera,  without  any  formal  combination,  all  the  effects 
hat  could  be  produced  by  the  most  rigorous  combination 
moDg  laborers  or  capitalists.  Deprive  a  laborer  of  op- 
wtiinity  of  employment,  and  he  will  soon  be  anxious  to 
;«t  work  on  any  terms,  but  when  the  receding  wave  of 
peculation  leaves  nominal  land  values  clearly  above  real 
allies,  whoever  has  lived  iu  a  growing  country  knows 
[jtkwhat  tenacity  land  owners  hold  on. 
^pd,  besides  these  practical  difiiculties  in  the  plan  of 
omng  by  endurance  an  increase  of  wages,  there  are  in 
nch  methods  inherent  disadvantages  which  workingmen 
honld  not  blink.  I  speak  without  prejudice,  for  I  ara 
till  an  honorary  member  of  the  union  wJiich,  while 
forking  at  my  trade,  I  always  loyally  supported.  But, 
*e:  The  methods  by  which  a  trade  union  can  alone  act 
re  necessarily  destructive;  its  organization  is  necessarily 
frannical.  A  strike,  which  is  the  only  recourse  by 
fhioli  a  trade  union  can  enforce  its  demands,  is  a  de- 
tractive contest — just  such  a  contest  as  that  to  which 
i  eccentric,  called  "The  Money  King,"  once,  in  the 
»rly  days  of  San  Francisco,  challenged  a  man  who 
»d  taunted  him  with  meanness,  that  they  should  go 
own  to  the  wharf  and  alternately  toss  twenty-dollar 
feces  into  the  bay  until  one  gave  in.  The  struggle  of 
ndnrance  involved  in  a  strike  is,  really,  what  it  has 
ten  been  compared  to — a  war;  and,  like  all  war,  it 
wens  wealth.  And  the  organization  for  it  must,  like 
le  organization  for  war,  be  tyrannical.  As  even  the 
n  who  would  fight  for  freedom,  must,  when  he  enters 
I  army,  give  up  his  personal  freedom  and   become  a 
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znero  part  in  a  great  machine,  so  must  it  be  with  work- 
nicn  who  organize  for  a  strike.  These  combinations  an, 
therefore,  necessarily  destructive  of  the  very  things 
which  workmen  seek  to  gain  through  them — wealth  aod 
freedom. 

There  is  an  ancient  Hindoo  mode  of  compelling  the 
payment  of  a  just  debt,  traces  of  something  akin  to 
which  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  found  in  the  laws  of  the 
Irish  Brehons.  It  is  called,  sitting  dharna — the  creditor 
seeking  enforcement  of  his  debt  by  sitting  down  at  the 
door  of  the  debtor,  and  refusing  to  eat  or  drink  until  he 
is  paid. 

Like  this  is  the  method  of  labor  combinations.  Is 
their  strikes,  trades'  unions  sit  dharna.  But,  unlike  the 
Hindoo,  they  have  not  the  power  of  superstition  to  back 
them. 

IV. — From  Co-operation. 

It  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  the  fashion  to 
preach  co-operation  as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the 
grievances  of  the  working  classes.  But,  unfortunstelj 
for  the  eflScacy  of  co-operation  as  a  remedy  for  80ci»l 
evils,  these  evils,  as  wo  have  seen,  do  not  arise  from  *oj 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital;  and  if  co-oper»lioD 
were  universal,  it  could  not  raise  wages  or  relieve  pov- 
erty.    This  is  readily  seen. 

Co-operation  is  of  two  kinds — co-operation  in  snpplf 
and  co-operation  in  production.  Now,  co-operation  in 
supply,  let  it  go  as  far  as  it  may  in  excluding  middlemen* 
only  reduces  the  cost  of  exchanges.  It  is  simply  a  device 
to  save  labor  and  eliminate  risk,  and  its  effect  upon  dit- 
tribution  can  be  only  that  of  the  improvements  and 
inventions  which  have  in  modern  times  so  wonderfallj 
cheapened  and  facilitated  exchanges — viz.,  to  incretf* 
rent.  And  co-operation  in  production  is  simply  a  rev«- 
aion  to  that  form  of  wages  which  still  prevails  in  the 
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whaling  service,  and  is  there  termed  a  "lay."  It  is  the 
substitution  of  proportionate  wages  for  fixed  wages — a 
substitution  of  which  there  are  occasional  instances  in 
almost  all  employments;  or,  if  the  management  is  left  to 
the  workmen,  and  the  capitalist  but  takes  his  proportion 
of  the  not  produce,  it  is  simply  the  system  that  has  pre- 
vailed to  a  large  extent  in  European  agriculture  since 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire — the  colonial  or  metayer 
system.  All  that  is  claimed  for  co-operation  in  produc- 
tion is,  that  it  makes  the  workman  more  active  and  in- 
dustrious— in  other  words,  that  it  increases  the  efficiency 
of  labor.  Thus  its  eSect  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
steam  engine,  the  cotton  gin,  the  reaping  machine — in 
short,  all  the  things  in  which  material  progress  consists, 
tnd  it  can  produce  only  the  same  result— viz.,  the  in- 
crease of  rent. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  how  first  principles  are  ignored 
in  dealing  with  social  problems,  that  in  current  economic 
and  semi-economic  literature  so  much  importance  is  at- 
tached to  co-operation  as  a  means  for  increasing  wages 
uid  relieving  poverty.  That  it  can  have  no  such  general 
tendency  is  apparent. 

Waiving  all  the  difficulties  that  under  present  condi- 
tions beset  co-operation  either  of  supply  or  of  production, 
Uid  supposing  it  so  extended  as  to  supplant  present 
ttethods — that  co-operative  stores  made  the  connection 
tietween  producer  and  consumer  with  the  minimum  of 
'xpense,  and  co-operative  workshops,  factories,  farms, 
^nd  mines,  abolished  the  employing  capitalist  who  pays 
fixed  wages,  and  greatly  increased  the  eflBciency  of  labor 
—what  then?  Why,  simply  that  it  would  become  pos- 
lible  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  wealth  with  less 
Isbor,  and  consequently  that  the  owners  of  land,  the 
Bonrce  of  all  wealth,  could  command  a  greater  amount  of 
wealth  for  the  use  of  their  land.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  mere  theory;  it  is  proved  by  experience  and  by  exist- 
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ing  facta.  Improred  metboda  aad  improTed  madtiaerf 
hare  the  same  effect  that  etxupeatim  aitna  at — ol  radse* 
isg  the  coct  of  bringing  cowimoditw  to  tba  ""^vrmrr 
and  increaaing  the  efEciaiicy  of  labor,  and  it  n  io  thaw 
reapecta  that  the  older  ooontriea  bare  the  advaatagt  of 
new  settlements.  Bat,  as  experience  has  amplj  ibova, 
improTementa  in  the  methods  and  machinery  of  prodao- 
tion  and  exchange  hare  no  tendency  to  iaproTe  the  con- 
dition of  the  lowest  class,  and  wages  are  lower  and  poT- 
erty  deeper  where  exchange  goes  on  at  the  miniiHia  of 
cost  and  prod  action  has  the  benefit  of  the  beat  naehiaaiy. 
The  advantage  bat  adds  to  rent. 

But  sappoee  co-operation  between  prodnoers  and  iaal 
owners?  That  wonld  simply  amoant  to  the  paynentof 
rent  in  kind — the  same  system  nnder  which  mnch  land  ii 
rented  in  California  and  the  Sontbern  States  where  tb< 
land  owner  gets  a  share  of  the  crop.  SaTe  as  a  mstter 
of  coropatation  it  in  no  wise  differs  from  the  systen 
which  prevails  in  England  of  a  fixed  money  rent.  Csll 
it  co-operation,  if  you  choose,  the  terms  of  the  co-open- 
tion  wonld  still  be  fixed  by  the  laws  which  detenoioc 
rent,  and  wherever  land  was  monopolized,  increase  in 
prodnctive  power  would  simply  give  the  owners  of  tbt 
land  the  power  to  demand  a  larger  share. 

That  co-operation  is  by  so  many  believed  to  be  the  lolO' 
tion  of  the  "labor  question"  arises  from  the  fact  tbsti 
where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  in  many  instances  in*' 
proved  perceptibly  the  condition  of  those  immediatelj 
engaged  in  it.  But  this  is  dne  simply  to  the  fact  that 
these  cases  are  isolated.  Jnst  as  industry,  economy,  ot 
skill  may  improve  the  condition  of  the  workmen  wbo 
possess  them  in  superior  degree,  but  cease  to  have  tbii 
effect  when  improvement  in  these  respects  becomesgen- 
oral,  BO  a  special  advantage  in  procuring  supplies,  or  t 
special  efficiency  given  to  some  labor,  may  secure  advan- 
tages which  would  be  lost  as  soon  as  these  improvements 
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eaioe  so  general  as  to  aSect  the  general  relations  of  dis- 
irilmtion.  And  the  truth  is,  that,  save  possibly  in  edu- 
etlional    effects,   co-operation  can  produce  no   general 

tults  that  competition  will  not  produce.  Just  as  the 
keap-for-cash  stores  have  a  similar  effect  upon  prices  as 
be  co-operative  supply  associations,  so  does  competition 

I  production  lead  to  a  similar  adjustment  of  forces  and 

fision  of  proceeds  as  would  co-operative  production. 
"That  increasing  productive  power  does  not  add  to  the 
iward  of  labor,  is  not  because  of  competition,  bnt  be- 

Dse  competition  is  one-sided.  Land,  without  which 
bere  can  be  no  production,  is  monopolized,  and  the 
ompetition  of  producers  for  its  use  forces  wages  to  a 

limum  and  gives  all  the  advantage  of  increasing  pro- 
Ictive    power    to    land    owners,  in  higher    rents   and 

dressed  land  values.  Destroy  this  monopoly,  and  com- 
petition could  exist  only  to  accomplish  the  end  which 

operation  aims   at — to  give  to  each  what  he  fairly 

[18.  Destroy  this  monopoly,  and  industry  must  be- 
come the  co-operation  of  equals. 

V. — From  Oovernmental  Direction  and  Interference. 

The  limits  within  which  I  wish  to  keep  this  book  will 
not  permit  an  examination  in  detail  of  the  methods  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  mitigate  or  extirpate  poverty  by 
fovernmental  regulation  of  industry  and  accumulation, 
uid  which  in  their  most  thorough-going  form  are  called 
ialistic.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  the  same  defects 
ch  to  them  all.  These  are  the  substitution  of  gov- 
onimental  direction  for  the  play  of  individual  action,  and 
the  attempt  to  secure  by  restriction  what  can  better  be 
•ecnred  by  freedom.  As  to  the  truths  that  are  involved 
*D  locialistic  ideas  I  shall  have  something  to  say  here- 
*f(er;  but  it  is  evident  that  whatever  savors  of  regulation 
*a4  gftatriction  is  in  itself  bad,  and  should  not  b«  re- 
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sorted  to  if  an;  other  mode  of  accomplish ing  the  nni< 
end  presents  itself.  For  instance,  to  take  one  of  the 
simplest  and  mildest  of  the  class  of  measures  I  refer  to 
— a  graduated  tax  on  incomes.  The  object  at  which  it 
aims,  the  reduction  or  prevention  of  immense  concen- 
trationa  of  wealth,  is  good;  but  this  means  involrea  tbe 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  officials  clothed  with 
inquisitorial  powers;  temptations  to  bribery,  and  per- 
jury, and  all  other  means  of  evasion,  which  beget  s 
demoralization  of  opinion,  and  put  a  premium  npon  on- 
scrupulousness  and  a  tux  upon  conscience;  and,  finally, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  tax  accomplishes  its  eflect,  t 
lessening  in  the  incentive  to  the  accnmulation  of  wealth, 
which  is  one  of  the  strong  forces  of  industrial  progrea. 
While,  if  the  elaborate  schemes  for  regulating  every- 
thing and  finding  a  place  for  everybody  could  be  carried 
out,  we  should  have  a  state  of  society  resembling  that  of 
ancient  Peru,  or  that  which,  to  their  eternal  honor,  the 
Jesuits  instituted  and  so  long  maintained  in  Paraguay. 

I  will  not  say  that  such  a  state  as  this  ia  not  a  better 
social  state  than  that  to  which  we  now  seem  to  be  t«iiil- 
ing,  for  in  ancient  Peru,  though  production  went  oo 
under  the  greatest  disadvantages,  from  the  want  of  iron 
and  the  domestic  animals,  yet  there  was  no  such  thing  ai 
want,  and  the  people  went  to  their  work  with  soDgi 
But  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss.  Socialism  in  anr- 
thing  approaching  such  a  form,  modem  society  cannot 
successfully  attempt.  The  only  force  that  has 
proved  competent  for  it — a  strong  and  definite  relij 
faith — is  wanting  and  is  daily  growing  less.  We  hive 
passed  out  of  the  socialism  of  the  tribal  state,  and  cannot 
re-enter  it  again  except  by  a  retrogression  that  would 
involve  anarchy  and  perhaps  barbarism.  Oar  govero- 
ments,  as  is  already  plainly  evident,  would  break  down 
in  the  attempt.  Instead  of  an  intelligent  award  o( 
duties  and  earnings,  we  should  have  a  Bomao  distriba- 
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tioD  of  Sicilian  com,  and   the  demagogne  would  soon 
become  the  Imperator. 

The  ideal  of  socialism  is  grand  and  noble;  and  it  is,  I 
am  conTiuced,  possible  of  realization;  but  such  a  state 
of  society  cannot  be  manufactured — it  must  grow.  Soci- 
ety is  an  organism,  not  a  machine.  It  can  live  only  by 
the  individual  life  of  its  parts.  And  in  the  free  and  nat- 
ural development  of  all  the  parts  will  be  secured  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  All  that  is  necessary  to  social 
regeneration  is  included  in  the  motto  of  those  Russian 
patriots  sometimes  called  Nihilists — "Land  and  Liberty!" 

Vl. — From  a  More  General  Distribution  of  Land, 

There  is  a  rapidly  growing  feeling  that  the  tenure  of 
land  is  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  social  dis- 
tress which  manifests  itself  in  the  most  progressive 
countries;  but  this  feeling  as  yet  mostly  shows  itself  in 
propositions  which  look  to  the  more  general  division  of 
landed  property — in  England,  free  trade  in  land,  tenant 
right,  or  the  equal  partition  of  landed  estates  among 
heirs;  in  the  United  States,  restrictions  upon  the  size  of 
individual  holdings.  It  has  been  also  proposed  in  Eng- 
land that  the  state  should  buy  out  tlie  landlords,  and  in 
the  United  States  that  grants  of  money  should  be  made 
to  enable  the  settlements  of  colonies  upon  public  lands. 
The  former  proposition  let  us  pass  for  the  present;  the 
latter,  so  far  as  its  distinctive  feature  is  concerned,  falls 
into  the  category  of  the  measures  considered  in  the  last 
section.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  to  what  abuses 
and  demoralization  grants  of  public  money  or  credit 
would  lead. 

How  what  the  English  writers  call  "free  trade  in  land" 
"—the  removal  of  duties  and  restrictions  upon  convey- 
tnces — could  facilitate  the  division  of  ownership  in  agri- 
cultural land,  I  cannot  see,  though  it  might  to  some 
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extent  hare  that  effect  ■•  ngwda  town  property.    The 
renoral  of  rectrictions  apon  Iniying  and  selling  woold 
BMrdy  permit  the  ownership  of  land  to  aasnine  more 
qnickly  the  form  to  which  it  tends.     Now,  that  the  tend- 
ency in  Great  Britain  is  to  concentration  ta  shown  by  tbt 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  diflScnhies  interposed  by  the 
cost  of  transfer,  land  ownership  baa  been  and  is  steadily 
eoooeotrating  there,  uid  that  this  tendency  is  a  genenl 
MM  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  aane  process  of  con- 
centration  is   obserrable   in   the  United  States.     I  MJ 
this  anhesitatingly  in  regard  to  the  United  States,  al- 
though statistical  tables  are  sometimes  quoted  to  show  a 
different  tendency.     But  how,  in  snch  a  country  as  the 
United  States,  the  ownership  of  land  may  be  really  con- 
centrating, while  census  tables  show  rather  a  diminotion 
in  the  average  size  of  holdings,  is  readily  seen.     As  land 
ia  bronght  into  use,  and,  with  the  growth  of  population, 
paaaea  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  or  intenser  use,  the  tat 
of  holdings  tends  to  diminish.     A  small  stock  range 
would  be  a  large  farm,  a  small  farm   would  be  a  large 
orchard,  vineyard,  nursery,  or  vegetable  garden,  and  • 
patch  of  land  which  would  be  small  even  for  these  pur- 
poses would  make  a  very  large  city   property.     Tboi, 
the  growth  of  population,  which  puts  land  to  higher  or 
intenser  uses,  tends  naturally  to  reduce  the  size  of  hold- 
ings, by  a  process   very  marked   in   new  countries;  bat 
with  this  may  go  on  a  tendency  to  the  concentration  of 
land  ownership,  which,   though  not  revealed  by  tabi^ 
which  show  the  average  size  of  holdings,  is  just  as  clea^^ 
seen.     Average  holdings  of  one  acre  in  a  city  may  sho** 
much  greater  concentration  of  land  ownership  than  aTe^ 
age  holdings  of  640  acres  in  a  newly  settled  township-   ^ 
refer  to  this  to  show  the  fallacy  in  the  deductions  dra*o 
from  the  tables  which  are  frequently  paraded  in  tba 
United  States  to  show  that  land  monopoly  is  an  evil  tbat 
will  core  itself.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious  that  tb? 
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proportion  of  land  owners  to  the  whole  population  is 
constantly  decreasing. 

And  that  there  is  in  the  United  States,  as  there  is  in 
Great  Britain,  a  strong  tendency  to  the  concentration  of 
land  ownership  in  agriculture  is  clearly  seen.  As,  in 
England  and  Ireland,  small  farms  are  being  thrown  into 
larger  ones,  so  in  New  England,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  the 
size  of  farms  increasing.  This  tendency  is  even  more 
clearly  noticeable  in  the  newer  States  and  Territories. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  a  farm  of  320  acres  would,  under 
the  system  of  agriculture  prevailing  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Union,  have  anywhere  been  a  large  one, 
probably  as  much  as  one  man  could  cultivate  to  advan- 
tage. In  California  now  there  are  farms  (not  cattle 
ranges)  of  five,  ten,  twenty,  forty  and  sixty  thousand 
acres,  while  the  model  farm  of  Dakota  embraces  100,000 
acres.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  the  application  of 
machinery  to  agriculture  and  the  general  tendency  to 
production  on  a  large  scale.  The  same  tendency  which 
substitutes  the  factory,  with  its  army  of  operatives,  for 
many  independent  hand-loom  weavers,  is  beginning  to 
exhibit  itself  in  agriculture. 

Now,  the  existence  of  this  tendency  shows  two  things: 
first,  that  any  measures  which  merely  permit  or  facilitate 
the  greater  subdivision  of  land  would  bo  inoperative; 
»nd,  second,  that  any  measures  which  would  compel  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  check  production.  If  land  in 
large  bodies  can  be  cultivated  more  cheaply  than  land  in 
Binall  bodies,  to  restrict  ownership  to  small  bodies  will 
fednce  the  aggregate  production  of  wealth,  and,  in  so 
far  as  such  restrictions  are  imposed  and  take  eflEect,  will 
they  tend  to  diminish  the  general  productiveness  of  labor 
*nd  capital. 

The  effort,  therefore,  to  aecnre  a  fairer  division   of 
Wealth  by  such  restrictions  is  liable  to  the  drawback  of 
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lessening  the  amount  to  be  divided.  The  device  is  like 
that  of  the  monkey,  who,  dividing  the  cheese  between 
the  cats,  equalized  matters  by  taking  a  bite  off  the  biggeil 
piece. 

But  there  ia  not  merely  this  objection,  vehich  weigh* 
against  every  proposition  to  restrict  the  ownership  of 
land,  with  a  force  that  increases  with  the  efiBciency  of 
the  proposed  measure.  There  is  the  further  and  fatal 
objection  that  restriction  will  not  secure  the  end  which 
is  alone  worth  aiming  at — a  fair  division  of  the  produce. 
It  will  not  reduce  rent,  and  therefore  cannot  increase 
wages.  It  may  make  the  comfortable  classes  larger,  bat 
will  not  improve  the  condition  of  those  in  the  lowest 
class. 

If  what  is  known  as  the  Ulster  tenant  right  were  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  hot  to 
carve  out  of  the  estate  of  the  landlord  an  estate  for  the 
tenant.  The  condition  of  the  laborer  would  not  be  • 
whit  improved.  If  landlords  were  prohibited  from  ask- 
ing an  increase  of  rent  from  their  tenants  and  from 
ejecting  a  tenant  so  long  as  the  Bxed  rent  was  paid,  the 
body  of  the  producers  would  gain  nothing.  Economic 
rent  would  still  increase,  and  would  still  steadily  leaien 
the  proportion  of  the  produce  going  to  labor  and  capiuL 
The  only  difference  would  be  that  the  tenants  of  the  fir»t 
landlords,  who  would  become  landlords  in  their  toni. 
would  profit  by  the  increase. 

If  by  a  restriction  upon  the  amount  of  land  any  one 
individual  might  hold,  by  the  regulation  of  devises  md 
successions,  or  by  cumulative  taxation,  the  few  thousand 
land  holders  of  Great  Britain  should  be  increased  by  two 
or  three  million,  these  two  or  three  million  people  would 
be  gainers.  But  the  rest  of  the  population  would  gtin 
nothing.  They  would  have  no  more  share  in  the  ad- 
TftDtages  of  land  ownership  than  before.  And  if,  what 
i«  manifestly  impossible,  <t  fair  distribution  of  the  Und 
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^ere  made  among  the  whole  population,  giving  to  each 
his  equal  share,  and  laws  enacted  which  would  interpose 
a  barrier  to  the  tendency  to  concentration  by  forbidding 
the  holding  by  any  one  of  more  than  the  fixed  amount, 
what  would  become  of  the  increase  of  population? 

Just  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  greater  division 
of  land  may  be  seen  in  those  districts  of  France  and 
Belgium  where  minute  division  prevails.  That  such  a 
division  of  land  is  on  the  whole  much  better,  and  that  it 
gives  a  far  more  stable  basis  to  the  state  than  that  which 
prevails  in  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  that  it 
does  not  make  wages  any  higher  or  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  class  who  have  only  their  labor,  is  equally 
clear.  These  French  and  Belgian  peasants  practice  a 
rigid  economy  unknown  to  any  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples.  And  if  such  striking  symptoms  of  the  poverty 
and  distress  of  the  lowest  class  are  not  apparent  as  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel,  it  must,  I  think,  be  at- 
tributed, not  only  to  this  fact,  but  to  another  fact,  which 
accounts  for  the  continuance  of  the  minute  division  of 
the  land — that  material  progress  has  not  been  so  rapid. 

Neither  has  population  increased  with  the  same  rapid- 
ity (on  the  contrary  it  has  been  nearly  stationary),  nor 
have  improvements  in  the  modes  of  production  been  so 
great.  Nevertheless,  M.  de  Laveleye,  all  of  whose  pre- 
possessions are  in  favor  of  small  holdings,  and  whose 
testimony  will  therefore  carry  more  weight  than  that  of 
English  observers,  who  may  be  supposed  to  harbor  a 
prejudice  for  the  system  of  their  own  country,  states  in 
his  paper  on  the  Land  Systems  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
printed  by  the  Gobden  Club,  that  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  is  worse  under  this  system  of  the  minute  division 
of  land  than  it  is  in  England;  while  the  tenant  farmers 
— for  tenancy  largely  prevails  even  where  the  tnorcell- 
menl  is  greatest — are  rack-rented  with  a  mercilessness 
unknown  in  England,  and  even   in  Ireland,  and   the 
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franchise  "so  far  from  raising  them  in  the  social  scalo. 
is  but  a  source  of  mortification  and  humiliation  to  them, 
for  they  are  forced  to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  landlord  instead  of  following  the  dictates  of  their 
own  inclination  and  convictions." 

But  while  the  subdivision  of  land  can  thus  do  nothing 
to  cure  the  evils  of  land  monopolj,  while  it  can  have  no 
effect  in  raising  wages  or  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  lowest  classes,  its  tendency  is  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion or  even  advocacy  of  more  thorough-going  measure*, 
and  to  strengthen  the  existing  unjust  system  by  interest- 
ing a  larger  number  in  its  maintenance.  M.  de  Lavelejs, 
in  concluding  the  paper  from  which  I  have  qnoted, 
urges  the  greater  division  of  land  as  the  surest  meaniof 
securing  the  great  land  owners  of  England  from  some- 
thing far  more  radical.  Although  in  the  districts  whert 
land  is  so  minutely  divided,  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
is,  he  states,  the  worst  in  Europe  and  the  rentin| 
farmer  is  much  more  ground  down  by  his  landlord  thsn 
the  Irish  tenant,  yet  "feelings  hostile  to  social  order," 
M.  de  Laveleye  goes  on  to  say,  "do  not  manifest  them- 
selves," because — 

"  The  lenant,  although  ground  down  by  the  constant  rise  of  renJ*. 
lives  among  his  equals,  peasants  like  himself  who  have  tenants  wboa 
they  use  just  as  the  large  land  holder  does  his.  His  faihrr,  lu> 
brother,  perhaps  the  man  himself,  possesses  something  like  ao  ten 
of  land,  which  be  lets  at  as  high  a  rent  as  he  i-an  get.  In  the  pabUc 
house  peasant  proprietors  will  boast  of  the  high  rents  they  gtt  (" 
their  lands,  just  as  they  might  Iioast  of  having  sold  tbeir  pigs  or  po- 
tatoes very  dear.  Letting  at  as  high  a  rent  as  possible  comes  tbosto 
seem  to  him  to  be  quite  a  matter  of  course,  and  he  never  dreao*  f^ 
flnding  fault  with  either  the  land  owners  as  a  class  or  with  pra(K(*T 
in  land.  His  mind  is  not  likely  to  dwell  on  the  notion  of  a  caste  <^ 
domineering  landlonis,  of  "bloodthirsty  tyrants,"  fattening  on  lb' 
sweat  of  impoverished  tenants  and  doing  no  work  themselves;  f" 
tbooe  who  drive  the  hardest  bargains  are  not  the  great  land  ovW* 
but  his  own  fellows.  Thus,  the  distribution  of  a  n\imber  of  sn*" 
properties  among  the  peasantry  forms  a  Idnd  of  raupart  aod  ^ 
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guard  for  the  holders  of  large  estates,  and  peasant  property  may 
•without  exaggeration  be  called  tlie  liglitning  conductor  that  averts 
from  society  dangers  which  might  otherwise  lead  to  violent  catas- 
tn>phe8. 

"The  concentration  of  land  in  large  estates  among  a  small  num- 
ber of  families  is  a  sort  of  provocation  of  leveling  legislation.  The 
position  of  England,  so  enviable  in  many  respects,  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  this  respect  full  of  danger  for  the  future." 

To  me,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  M.  de  Laveleye 
expresses,  the  position  of   England  seems  full  of  hope. 

Let  us  abandon  all  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of 
iand  monopolj  by  restricting  land  ownership.  An  equal 
distribution  of  land  is  impassible,  and  anything  short  of 
that  would  be  only  a  mitigation,  not  a  cure,  and  a  mitiga- 
tion that  would  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  cure.  Nor  is 
any  remedy  worth  considering  that  does  not  fall  in  with 
the  natural  direction  of  social  development,  and  swim, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  current  of  the  times.  That  con- 
centration is  the  order  of  development  there  can  be  no 
mistaking — the  concentration  of  people  in  large  cities, 
the  concentration  of  handicrafts  in  large  factories,  the 
concentration  of  transportation  by  railroad  and  stoam- 
sbip  lines,  and  of  agricultural  operations  in  large  fields. 
The  most  trivial  businesses  are  being  concentrated  in  the 
same  way — errands  are  run  and  carpet  sacks  are  carried 
by  corporations.  All  the  currents  of  the  time  run  to 
concentration.  To  resist  it  successfully  we  must  throt- 
tle steam  and  discharge  electricity  from  human  service. 
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We  have  traced  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
which  is  the  curse  and  menace  of  modem  civilization  to 
the  institution  of  private  property  in  land.  We  hare 
seen  that  so  long  as  this  institution  exists  no  increaae  id 
productive  power  can  permanently  benefit  the  maates; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  tend  still  further  to  depre« 
their  condition.  We  have  examined  all  the  remedies, 
short  of  the  abolition  of  private  property  in  land,  which 
are  currently  relied  on  or  proposed  for  the  relief  of  pov- 
erty and  the  better  distribution  of  wealth,  and  hare 
found  them  all  inefficacious  or  impracticable. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  remove  an  evil — and  that  ii. 
to  remove  its  cause.  Poverty  deepens  as  wealth  io- 
oreases,  and  wages  are  forced  down  while  productive 
power  grows,  because  land,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
wealth  and  the  field  of  all  labor,  is  monopolized.  To  ex- 
tirpate poverty,  to  make  wages  what  justice  commanili 
they  should  be,  the  full  earnings  of  the  laborer,  we  mait 
therefore  substitute  for  the  individual  ownership  of  land 
a  common  ownership.  Nothing  else  will  go  to  tb< 
cause  of  the  evil — in  nothing  else  is  there  the  slightett 
hope. 

This,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  the  anjust  and  aneqa*' 
distribution  of  wealth  apparent  in  modem  civiliiatioOi 
and  for  all  the  evils  which  flow  from  it: 

We  mutt  make  land  common  property. 

We  have  reached  this  conolnaion  by  an  ezaminatioo  >» 
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iiich  eyery  step  has  been  proved  and  secured.  In  the 
lain  of  reasoning  no  link  is  wanting  and  no  link  is 
sak.  Deduction  and  induction  have  brought  us  to  the 
me  truth — that  the  unequal  ownership  of  land  neces- 
bates  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  And  as  in 
le  nature  of  things  unequal  ownership  of  land  is  in- 
parable  from  the  recognition  of  individual  property  in 
od,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  only  remedy  for  the 
ijust  distribution  of  wealth  is  in  making  land  common 
■operty. 

But  this  is  a  truth  which,  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ety,  will  arouse  the  most  bitter  antagonism,  and  must 
jht  its  way,  inch  by  inch.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
re,  to  meet  the  objectiona  of  those  who,  even  when 
'iven  to  admit  this  truth,  will  declare  that  it  cannot  be 
ractically  applied. 

In  doing  this  we  shall  bring  car  previous  reasoning  to 
new  and  crucial  test.     Just  as  we  try  addition  by  aub- 

.otion  and  multiplication  by  division,  so  may  we,  by 
ssting  the  sufficiency  of  the  remedy,  prove  the  correct- 
ess  of  our  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  evil. 

The  laws  of  the  universe  are  harmonious.  And  if  the 
>medy  to  which  we  have  been  led  is  the  true  one,  it 
Inst  be  consistent  with  justice;  it  must  be  practicable 
i  application;  it  mast  accord  with  the  tendencies  of 
>cial  development  and  must  harmonize  with  other 
Bforms. 

AH  this  I  propose  to  show.  I  propose  to  meet  all 
'factical  objections  that  can  be  raised,  and  to  show  that 
bis  simple  measure  is  not  only  easy  of  application;  but 
hat  it  is  a  sufficient  remedy  for  all  the  evils  which,  as 
Qodern  progress  goes  on,  arise  from  the  greater  and 
[heater  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth — that  it 
'ill  substitute  equality  for  inequality,  plenty  for  want, 
loatice  for  injustice,  social  strength  for  social  weakness, 
»»d  will  open  the  way  to  grander  and  nobler  advances  of 
6iTiliiation. 
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Justice  ii  a  relation  of  cougnitj  which  mSij  rahrirti 
•  two  things.    This  reUtion  is  always  the  same^  whaterer  bdng 
■iders  it,  whether  it  be  Ood,  or  an  angel,  or  lastly  a  man.—. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  INJU8TICK  OF   PRIVATE   PBOPERTT   IN   LAKD, 


iVhen  it  ia  proposed  to  aboliah  priTate  property  in  land 
I  first  question  that  will  arise  is  that  of  justice. 
ough  often  warped  by  habit,  superstition,  and  self- 
aess  into  the  most  distorted  forms,  the  sentiment  of 
tice  is  yet  fundamental  to  the  human  mind,  and 
atever  dispute  arouses  the  passions  of  men,  the  con- 
t  is  sure  to  rage,  not  so  much  as  to  the  question  "Is  it 
le?"  as  to  the  question  "Is  it  right?" 
Dhis  tendency  of  popular  discussions  to  take  an  ethical 
m  has  a  cause.  It  springs  from  a  law  of  the  human 
nd;  it  rests  upon  a  vague  and  instinctive  recognition 
what  is  probably  the  deepest  truth  we  can  grasp, 
at  alone  is  wise  which  is  just;  that  alone  is  enduring 
ich  is  right.  In  the  narrow  scale  of  individual  actions 
d  individual  life  this  truth  may  be  often  obscured,  but 
the  wider  Oeld  of  national  life  it  everywhere  stands 
t. 

I  bow  to  this  arbitrament,  and  accept  this  test.  If 
r  inquiry  into  the  cause  which  makes  low  wages  and 
Qperism  the  accompaniments  of  material  progress  has 
i  us  to  a  correct  conclusion,  it  will  bear  translation 
3ni  terms  of  political  economy  into  terms  of  ethics,  and 
the  source  of  social  evils  show  a  wrong.  If  it  will  not 
'  this,  it  is  disproved.  If  it  will  do  this,  it  ia  proved 
'  the  final  decision.  If  private  property  in  land  be 
8t,  then  ia  the  remedy  I  propose  a  false  one;  if,  on  the 
>atrary,  private  property  in  land  be  unjust,  then  is  this 
"nedy  the  true  ona. 
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What  constitutes  the  rightful  basis  of  property?  Wbit 
is  it  that  enables  a  man  justly  to  say  of  a  thing,  "Itii 
mine?"  From  what  springs  the  sentiment  which  »c- 
knowledges  his  exclusive  right  as  against  all  the  world? 
Is  it  not,  primarily,  the  right  of  a  man  to  himself  to  the 
use  of  his  own  powers,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruitaof 
his  own  exertions?  Is  it  not  this  individual  right,  which 
springs  from  and  is  testi6ed  to  by  the  natural  facts  of  in- 
dividual organization — the  fact  that  each  particular  pair 
of  hands  obey  a  particular  brain  and  are  related  to  a  ptf- 
ticular  stomach;  the  fact  that  each  man  is  a  definite) 
coherent,  independent  whole — which  alone  justifies  indi- 
vidual ownership?  As  a  man  belongs  to  himself,  so  ba 
labor  when  put  in  concrete  form  belongs  to  him. 

And  for  this  reason,  that  which  a  man  makes  or  pro- 
duces is  his  own,  as  against  all  the  world — to  enjoy  or  to 
destroy,  to  use,  to  exchange,  or  to  give.  No  one  eh* 
can  rightfully  claim  it,  and  his  exclusive  right  to  it  in- 
volves no  wrong  to  any  one  else.  Thus  there  is  to  every- 
thing produced  by  human  exertion  a  clear  and  indis- 
putable title  to  exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment, 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  justice,  as  it  deacendi 
from  the  original  producer,  in  whom  it  vested  by  nstunl 
law.  The  pen  with  which  I  am  writing  is  justly  mint- 
No  other  human  being  can  rightfully  lay  claim  to  it,  tot 
in  me  is  the  title  of  the  producers  who  made  it.  Ub» 
become  mine,  because  transferred  to  me  by  the  stationer, 
to  whom  it  was  transferred  by  the  importer,  who  ob- 
tained the  exclusive  right  to  it  by  transfer  from  the  mso* 
nfacturer,  in  whom,  by  the  same  process  of  pnrchuer 
vested  the  rights  of  those  who  dug  the  material  fn>0> 
the  ground  and  shaped  it  into  a  pen.  Thus,  my  eX' 
elusive  right  of  ownership  in  the  pen  springs  from  the 
natural  right  of  the  individual  to  the  use  of  his  own 
faculties. 

Now,  this  is  not  only  the  original  sonrce  from  which 
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of  exclnsive  ownership  arise — as  is  evident  from 
ataral  tendency  of  the  miud  to  revert  to  it  when 
lea  of  exclusive  ownership  is  questioned,  and  the 
er  in  which  social  relations  develop — but  it  is  neces- 
Lthe  only  source.  There  oan  be  to  the  ownership 
ything  no  rightful  title  which  is  not  derived  from 
itie  of  the  producer  and  does  not  rest  upon  the 
|1  right  of  the  man  to  himself.  There  can  be  no 
jightful  title,  because  (1st)  there  is  no  other 
ll  right  from  which  any  other  title  can  be  derived, 
!d)  because  the  recognition  of  any  other  title  is  in- 
jtent  with  and  destructive  of  this, 
r  (Ist)  what  other  right  exists  from  which  the  right 
3  exclusive  possession  of  anything  can  be  derived, 
the  right  of  a  man  to  himself?  With  what  other 
r  is  man  by  nature  clothed,  save  the  power  of  exert- 
is  own  faculties?  How  can  he  in  any  other  way  act 
or  affect  material  things  or  other  men?  Paralyze 
lotor  nerves,  and  your  man  has  no  more  external 

ce  or  power  than  a  log  or  stone.  From  what  else, 
n  the  right  of  possessing  and  controlling  thingB 
;rived?  If  it  spring  not  from  man  himself,  from 
can  it  spring?  Nature  acknowledges  no  ownership 
atrol  in  man  save  as  the  result  of  exertion.  In  no 
■  way  can  her  treasures  be  drawn  forth,  her  powers 
ted,  or  her  forces  utilized  or  controlled.  She  makes 
iscriniinations  among  men,  but  is  to  all  absolutely 
rtial.  She  knows  no  distinction  between  master 
lave,  king  and  subject,  saint  and  sinner.  All  men 
it  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  and  have  equal 
8.  She  recognizes  no  claim  but  that  of  labor,  and 
nizea  that  without  respect  to  the  claimant.  If  a 
i  spread  his  sails,  the  wind  will  fill  them  as  well  as  it 
111  those  of  a  peaceful  merchantman  or  missionary 

if  a  king  and  a  common  man  be  thrown  overboard, 
er  can  keep  hia  head  above  water  except  by  awim- 


tke  Mfl  aaj  ^mtktr  tkaa  tbcy  will  eaae  to  ba 
tiM  paMhen  Ml  wffl  bite  or  vfll  iMt  beta  ■&» 
otter  dwregan)  m  to  whether  H  is  offered  tfcesi  bj  a  go«4 
little  hoj  who  goca  to  Soadaj-acbori,  or  •  bad  Ihik  bef 
who  pbjs  tmaat;  giatn  vill  grov  obIj  ae  the  greaad  b 
prepared  aod  the  seed  is  ■own;  it  ie  odIj  at  the  call  of 
labor  that  ore  can  be  railed  fron  the  aune;  the  m 
■hJnea  and  the  rain  falls,  alike  opoa  jaik  and  oajait 
Tbe  laws  of  nature  are  the  decrees  of  tbe  Crtator. 
There  is  written  in  them  no  recognitioD  of  aoj  right  nn 
that  of  labor;  and  in  them  is  written  broadlj  and  ektrij 
the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  the  ose  and  enjojoieet  of 
nature;  to  apply  to  her  bj  their  exertions,  and  to  reoiiit 
aad  poeaeas  her  reward.  Hence,  as  natnre  girea  only  to 
labor,  tbe  exertion  of  labor  in  prodaction  is  tbe  oolj 
title  to  exclasire  possession. 

2d.  This  right  of  ownership  that  springs  from  labor 
excludes  the  possibilitj  of  any  other  right  of  ownership- 
If  a  man  be  rightfully  entitled  to  the  produce  of  bis  labor, 
then  no  one  can  be  rightfully  entitled  to  the  ownership 
of  anything  which  is  not  the  produce  of  his  labor,  or  tbe 
labor  of  some  one  else  from  whom  the  right  has  passed 
to  him.  If  prodaction  give  to  tbe  producer  the  right  to 
exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment,  there  can  rigbtfoDy 
be  no  exclusiTo  possession  and  enjoyment  of  anytbioK 
not  the  production  of  labor,  and  the  recognition  of  pr>* 
rate  property  in  land  is  a  wrong.  For  the  right  to  the 
produce  of  labor  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  the  right  W 
the  free  use  of  the  opportunities  oSored  by  nature,  tod 
to  admit  the  right  of  property  in  these  is  to  deny  the 
right  of  property  in  the  produce  of  labor.  When  non- 
producers  can  claim  as  rent  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
created  by  producers,  the  right  of  the  producers  to  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  is  to  that  extent  denied. 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  position.    To  affirm  that 
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man  can  rightfatly  claim  exclnsive  ownership  in  his 
m  labor  when  embodied  in  material  things,  is  to  deny 
at  any  one  can  rightfullj  claim  exclusive  ownership  in 
nd.  To  aflSrm  the  rightfulness  of  property  in  land,  is  to 
Srm  a  claim  which  has  no  warrant  in  nature,  as  against 
claim  founded  in  the  organization  of  man  and  the  laws 

the  material  universe. 

What  most  prevents  the  realization  of  the  injustice  of 
irate  property  in  land  is  the  habit  of  including  all  the 
ings  that  are  made  the  subject  of  ownership  in  one 
tegory,  as  property,  or,  if  any  distinction  is  made, 
'awing  the  line,  according  to  the  unphilosophical  dis- 
tiction  of  the  lawyers,  between  personal  property  and 
al  estate,  or  things  movable  and  things  immovable. 
he  real  and  natural  distinction  is  between  things  which 
"9  the  produce  of  labor  and  things  which  are  the  gratn- 
ous  offerings  of  nature;  or,  to  adopt  the  terms  of  polit- 
al  economy,  between  wealth  and  land. 

These  two  classes  of  things  are  in  essence  and  relations 
idely  different,  and  to  class  them  together  as  property 

to  confuse  all  thought  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
litice  or  the  injustice,  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  prop 
fty. 

A  house  and  the  lot  on  which  it  stands  are  alike  prop- 
rty,  as  being  the  subject  of  ownership,  and  are  alike 
Massed  by  the  lawyers  as  real  estate.  Yet  in  nature  and 
ilations  they  differ  widely.  The  one  is  produced  by 
iman  labor,  and  belongs  to  the  class  in  political  ecou- 
ttiy  styled  wealth.  The  other  is  a  part  of  nature,  and 
tlongs  to  the  class  in  political  economy  styled  land. 

The  essential  character  of  the  one  class  of  things  is 
bat  they  embody  labor,  are  brought  into  being  by 
iQman  exertion,  their  existence  or  non-existence,  their 
Hcrease  or  diminution,  depending  on  man.  The  essential 
haracter  of  the  other  class  of  things  is  that  they  do  not 
mbody  labor,  and  exist  irrespective  of  human  exertion 
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and  imapectir'e  of  man;  tbej  are  tiie  field  or 
maal  in  whiefc  mso  finds  kia«tf  ;  tbe 
wbidi  Ua  aeada  aast  be  nqipGed,  tbe  mv 

vhich,  and  th«  forces  vith  which  alone  hia  labor  can  aeL 

The  ■onent  Una  dktinetion  k  wmiOmd,  tkU  mamM 

ii  H  leea  that  tlie  MtwCMS  whkh  Mtanl  juliM  giTMla 

one  species  of  propertj  is  denied  to  the  other;  that  tht 
rightfalness  trhich  attacbea  to  iadiTidaal  porportj  in  th* 
prodace  of  labor  inpliea  the  wfungfuhwaa  of  indindaal 
propertj  in  land;  that,  whereas  the  recognition  of  tlw 
one  places  all  men  npon  eqoal  temu,  aecnriDg  to  tmk 
the  doe  reward  of  hU  labor,  the  recognition  of  the  oth« 
18  the  denial  of  the  eqaal  rights  of  men,  permitting  tboM 
who  do  not  labor  to  take  the  nataral  reward  of  tb«t 
who  do. 

Whatever  maj  be  said  for  the  institution  of  prinU 
property  in  land,  it  is  therefore  plain  that  it  cannot 
defended  on  the  score  of  jnstice. 

The  equal  right  of  all  men  to  the  nse  of  land 
clear  as  their  equal  right  to  breathe  the  air — it  is  a 
proclaimed  by  the  fact  of  their  existence.  For  we  canoot 
suppose  that  some  men  hare  a  right  to  be  in  this  world 
and  others  no  right. 

If  we  are  all  here  by  the  equal  permission  of  the  CfM* 
tor,  we  are  all  here  with  an  equal  title  to  the  cnjoyroeot 
of  his  bounty — with  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  all  that 
nature  so  impartially  offers.*     This  is  a  right  which  ii 

*  In  laTing  that  private  property  in  land  can.  in  the  althnate  st- 
alyiia,  be  Justified  only  nn  the  tbeoiy  that  tome  men  have  a  bttt* 
right  to  existence  than  othen,  I  am  stating  only  what  the  advaeritf 
of  the  existing  syMem  have  themselves  perceived.  What  gin  to 
Maltbua  bb  popularity  among  the  ruling  cUiaea — what  oauml  Ul 
iUoglca]  book  to  be  received  as  a  new  revelation,  induced  sovvreipi 
to  wuiA  him  dociirations,  and  the  meanest  rich  man  in  Englawl  W 
propoM  to  give  him  a  living,  was  the  fact  that  he  furnished  a  phos 
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natural  and  inalienable;  it  is  a  right  which  vests  in  every 
haman  being  as  he  enters  the  world,  and  which  during 
his  continuance  in  the  world  can  be  limited  only  by  the 
equal  rights  of  others.  There  is  in  nature  no  such  thing 
as  a  fee  simple  in  land.  There  is  on  earth  no  power 
which  can  rightfully  make  a  grant  of  exclusive  owner- 
ship in  land.  If  all  existing  men  were  to  unite  to  grant 
away  their  equal  rights,  they  could  not  grant  away  the 
right  of  those  who  follow  them.  P"or  what  are  we  but 
tenants  for  a  day?  Have  we  made  the  earth,  that  we 
should  determine  the  rights  of  those  who  after  us  shall 
tenant  it  in  their  turn?  The  Almighty,  who  created  the 
earth  for  man  and  man  for  the  earth,  has  entailed  it  upon 
all  the  generations  of  the  children  of  men  by  a  decree 
written  upon  the  constitution  of  all  things — a  decree 
which  no  human  action  can  bar  and  no  prescription  de- 
termine. Let  the  parchments  be  ever  so  many,  or  pos- 
aession  ever  so  long,  natural  justice  can  recognize  no 
right  in  one  man  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  land 
that  is  not  equally  the  right  of  all  his  fellows.  Though 
his  titles  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  generation  after 
generation,  to  the  landed  estates  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster the  poorest  child  that  is  born  in  London  to-day 

Ible  reason  for  the  assumption  that  some  have  a  better  right  to  ex- 
luience  than  others — an  assumption  -which  io  necessary  for  tlie  jjisll- 
llcation  of  private  property  in  land,  and  which  Malthus  clearly  states 
In  the  declaration  that  the  tendency  of  population  is  constantly  to 
bring  into  the  world  human  beings  for  whom  nature  refuses  to  pro- 
vide, and  who  consequently  ' '  have  not  the  slightest  right  to  any  share 
In  the  existing  store  of  the  necessaries  of  life;"  whom  she  tells  as  in- 
terlopers to  begone,  "and  does  not  hesitate  to  extort  by  force  obedi- 
ence to  her  mandates,"  emploiring  for  that  purpose  "hunger  and 
pestilence,  war  and  crime,  mortality  and  neglect  of  infantine  life, 
prostitution  and  syphilis."  And  to-day  this  Malthusian  doctrine  is 
the  tillimate  defense  upon  which  those  who  ju.Htify  private  property 
in  land  fall  back,     In  no  other  way  can  it  be  logicsUy  defended. 
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has  as  much  right  as  has  his  eldest  son.*  Though  tlu 
sovereign  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  consent  to  lb» 
landed  possessions  of  the  Astors,  the  puniest  infant  thst 
comes  wailing  into  the  world  in  the  sqnalidect  room  of 
the  most  miserable  tenement  house,  becomes  at  that  mo- 
ment seized  of  an  equal  right  with  the  millionaires.  And 
it  is  robbed  if  the  right  is  denied. 

Our  previous  conclusions,  irresistible  in  themselret, 
thus  stand  approved  by  the  highest  and  final  teit 
Translated  from  terms  of  political  economy  into  terms  of 
ethics  they  show  a  wrong  as  the  source  of  the  evils  which 
increase  as  material  progress  goes  on. 

The  masses  of  men,  who  in  the  midst  of  abundance 
sufFer  want;  who,  clothed  with  political  freedom,  are  cod- 
demned  to  the  wages  of  slavery;  to  whose  toil  labor-ssving 
inventions  bring  no  relief,  but  rather  seem  to  rob  them 
of  a  privilege,  instinctively  feel  that  "there  is  something 
wrong."     And  they  are  right. 

The  wide-spreading  social  evils  which  everywhere  op- 
press men  amid  an  advancing  civilization  spring  fromi 
great  primary  wrong — the  appropriation,  as  the  eicla»iTe 
property  of  some  men,  of  the  land  on  which  and  fron 
which  all  must  live.  From  this  fundamental  injustice 
flow  all  the  injustices  which  distort  and  endanger  modem 
development,  which  condemn  the  producer  of  wealth  to 

•  This  natural  and  Inalienable  right  to  the  equal  hm  and  en>7- 
ment  of  land  Is  8o  apparent  that  it  haji  been  recognized  by  art 
wherever  force  or  habit  has  not  blunted  first  perception*.  To  gtw 
but  one  instance:  The  white  settlers  of  New  Zealand  found  Iheia- 
selves  unable  to  get  from  the  Maoris  what  the  latter  considered  » 
complete  title  to  land,  because,  although  a  whole  tribe  might  hsti 
consented  to  a  sale,  they  would  still  claim  with  every  new  child  born 
among  them  an  additional  payment  on  the  ground  that  they  ^ 
parted  with  only  their  own  rights,  and  could  not  sell  those  of  tbrus- 
bom.  The  government  was  obliged  to  step  in  and  settle  the  matter 
by  buying  land  for  a  tribal  aanuity,  in  which  every  child  that  is  ban 
•cquires  •  sh«r«. 
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'erty  and  pamper  the  non-producer  in  luxury,  which 
r  the  tenement  house  with  the  palace,  plant  the 
thel  behind  the  church,  and  compel  us  to  build  pris- 
1  as  we  open  new  schools. 

There  is  nothing  strange  or  inexplicable  In  the  phe- 
nena  that  are  now  perplexing  the  world.  It  is  not 
tt  material  progress  is  not  in  itself  a  good ;  it  is  not 
A  nature  has  called  into  being  children  for  whom  she 
I  failed  to  provide;  it  is  not  that  the  Creator  has  left 
natural  laws  a  taint  of  injustice  at  which  even  the 
man  mind  reTolts,  that  material  progress  brings  such 
ter  fruits.  That  amid  our  highest  civilization  men 
at  and  die  with  want  is  not  due  to  the  niggardliness  of 
ture,  but  to  the  injustice  of  man.  Vice  and  misery, 
rerty  and  pauperism,  are  not  the  legitimate  results  of 
Urease  of  population  and  industrial  development ;  they 
ly  follow  increase  of  population  and  industrial  develop- 
snt  because  land  is  treated  as  private  property — they 
I  the  direct  and  necessary  results  of  the  violation  of 
B  supreme  law  of  justice,  involved  in  giving  to  some 
!Q  the  exclusive  possession  of  that  which  nature  pro- 
les for  all  men. 

The  recognition  of  individual  proprietorship  of  land  is 
le  denial  of  the  natural  rights  of  other  individuals — it  is 
Wrong  which  must  show  itself  in  the  inequitable  divi- 
Ba  of  wealth.  For  us  labor  cannot  produce  without  the 
le  of  land,  the  denial  of  the  equal  right  to  the  use  of 
nd  is  necessarily  the  denial  of  the  right  of  labor  to  its 
n  produce.  If  one  man  can  command  the  land  upon 
bich  others  must  labor,  he  can  appropriate  the  produce 
'  their  labor  as  the  price  of  his  permission  to  labor. 
lie  fundamental  law  of  nature,  that  her  enjoyment  by 
in  shall  be  consequent  upon  his  exertion,  is  thus  vio- 
«d.  The  one  receives  without  producing;  the  others 
)duoe  without  receiving.  The  one  is  unjustly  enriched; 
)  others  are  robbed.     To  this  fundamental  wrong  we 
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f  produced  it  by  his  exertions,  had  to  it  a  clear  title  as 
{ainst  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  which  could  justly 
iss  from  one  to  another  by  sale  or  gift.  But  at  the  end 
f  what  string  of  conveyances  or  grants  can  be  shown  or 
Ipposed  a  like  title  to  any  part  of  the  material  universe? 

0  improvements  such  an  original  title  can  be  shown; 
lit  it  is  a  title  only  to  the  improvements,  and  not  to  the 
2id  itself.  If  I  clear  a  forest,  drain  a  swamp,  or  fill  a 
lorass,  all  I  can  justly  claim  is  the  value  given  by  these 
tertiona.  They  give  me  no  right  to  the  land  itself,  no 
taim  other  than  to  my  equal  share  with  every  other 
Member  of  the  community  in  the  value  which  is  added  to 
tby  the  growth  of  the  community. 

1  But  it  will  be  said:  There  are  improvements  which  in 
Ime  become  indistinguishable  from  the  land  itself!  Very 
fell;  then  the  title  to  the  improvements  becomes  blended 
rith  the  title  to  the  land;  the  individual  right  is  lost  in 
he  common  right.  It  is  the  greater  that  swallows  up 
lie  less,  not  the  less  that  swallows  up  the  greater.  Na- 
nre  does  not  proceed  from  man,  but  man  from  nature, 
kod  it  is  into  the  bosom  of  nature  that  he  and  all  hia 
Rorks  must  return  again. 

Yet,  it  will  be  said:  As  every  man  has  a  right  to  the 
Use  and  enjoyment  of  nature,  the  man  who  is  using  land 
aust  be  permitted  the  exclusive  right  to  its  use  in  order 
ihat  he  may  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  labor.  But  there 
«no  diflSoulty  in  determining  where  the  individual  right 
Bnds  and  the  common  right  begins.  A  delicate  and  ex- 
kct  test  is  supplied  by  value,  and  with  its  aid  there  is  no 
iifBculty,  no  matter  how  dense  population  may  become, 
n  determining  and  securing  the  exact  rights  of  each,  the 
iqoal  rights  of  all.  The  value  of  land,  as  we  have  seen, 
I  the  price  of  monopoly.  It  is  not  the  absolute,  but  the 
slative,  capability  of  land  that  determines  its  value.  No 
latter  what  may  be  its  intrinsic  qualities,  land  that  is  no 
»tter  than  other  land  which  may  be  had  for  the  aaing 
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I  hsTe  no  Taloe.  And  the  Tslaa  of  land  alwsyi 
ores  the  difference  betveen  it  and  the  beet  land  that  nj 
be  bad  for  the  oaiDg.  Thm,  the  value  of  land  ti^nmu 
in  exact  and  tan^ble  form  the  right  of  the  eoaunanitja 
bnd  held  bj  an  indiridaal;  and  rent  ezpreaea  the  eiact 
amoant  which  the  indiridaal  aboald  paj  to  the  eotaaa- 
nity  to  aatiafj  the  eqoal  rights  of  all  other  meraben  of 
the  ooounanity.  Thiu,  if  we  concede  to  priority  of  pM- 
■eanoo  the  undisturbed  nse  of  land,  oonfiscatiog  rent  tw 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  we  reconcile  the  fixity  of 
tenare  which  ia  neceaaary  for  improrement  with  a  fsit 
and  complete  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  tl« 
aae  of  land. 

Aa  for  the  deduction  of  a  complete  and  exdasire  iiiii> 
ridnal  right  to  land  from  priority  of  occupation,  that  u, 
if  possible,  the  most  absurd  ground  on  which  land  owner- 
ship  can  be  defended.  Priority  of  occupation  gire  excla- 
aive  and  perpetual  title  to  the  surface  of  a  globe  on 
which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  countleas  generations  suc- 
ceed each  other!  Had  the  men  of  the  last  genentiaa 
any  better  right  to  the  use  of  this  world  than  we  of  tbif? 
or  the  men  of  a  hundred  years  ago?  or  of  a  thooMUti 
years  ago?  Had  the  mound-builders,  or  the  caTe-d»ell- 
era,  the  contemporaries  of  the  maatodon  and  the  thn^ 
toed  horse,  or  the  generations  still  further  back,  who,  in 
dim  SBons  that  we  can  think  of  only  as  geologic  periodit 
followed  each  other  on  the  earth  we  now  tonant  for  oti 
little  day? 

Haa  the  firat  comer  at  a  banquet  the  right  to  turn  back 
all  the  chairs  and  claim  that  none  of  the  other  gueiU 
ahall  partake  of  the  food  provided,  except  aa  they  maki 
terms  with  him?  Does  the  first  man  who  preaenU  t 
ticket  at  the  door  of  a  theater,  and  passes  in,  acquire  )ij 
hia  priority  the  right  to  shut  the  doors  and  have  the  par- 
furmanco  go  on  for  him  alone?  Does  the  first  paaaengcr 
who  enters  a  railroad  car  obtain  the  right  to  acatter  bis 
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h^^gsge  over  all  the  seats  and  compel  the  passengers  who 
oome  in  after  him  to  stand  up? 

The  cjisos  are  perfectly  analogous.     We  arrive  and  we 
depart,  gnests  at  a  banquet  continually  spread,  specta- 
tors and  participants  in  an  entertainment  where  there  is 
room  for  all  who  come;  passengers  from  station  to  sta- 
tion, on  an  orb  that  whirls  through  space — our  rights   o 
tike  and  possess  cannot   be  exclusive;   they   must  be 
bounded  everywhere  by  the  equal  rights  of  others.     Just 
u  the  passenger  in  a   railroad  car  may  spread  himself 
t&d  his  baggage  over  as  many  seats  as  he  pleases,  until 
other  passengers  come  in,  so  may  a  settler  take  and  use 
u  much  land  as  he  chooses,  until  it  is  needed  by  others — 
t  (act  which  is  shown  by  the  land  acquiring  a  value — when 
Us  ngbt  must  be  curtailed  by  the  equal  rights  of  the 
others,  and  no  priority  of  appropriation  can  give  a  right 
which  will  bar  these  equal  rights  of  others.     If  this  were 
oot  the  case,  then  by  priority  of  appropriation  one  man 
(ould  acquire  and  could  transmit  to  whom  he  pleased, 
not  merely  the  exclusive  right  to  100  acres,  or  to  640 
teres,  but  to  a  whole  township,  a  whole  State,  a  whole 
continent. 
'    "  ro  this  manifest  absurdity  does  the  recognition  of 
i  unl  right  to  land  come  when  carried  to  its  ultimate 
—that  any  one  human  being,  could  he  concentrate  in 
himself  the  individual  rights  to  the  land  of  any  country, 
could  expel  therefrom  all  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants;  and 
eonld  be  thus  concentrate  the  individual  rights  to  the 
vbole  surface  of  the  globe,  he  alone  of  all  the  teeming 
population  of  the  earth  would  have  the  right  to  live. 

And  what  upon  this  supposition  would  occur  is,  upon  a 
tmaller  scale,  realized  in  actual  fact.  The  territorial 
Iftrds  of  Oreat  Britain,  to  whom  grants  of  land  have  given 
tlu) "white  parasols  and  elephants  mad  with  pride,"  have 
orer  and  over  again  expelled  from  large  districts  the  na- 
tive population,  whose  ancestors  had  lived  on  the  land 
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from  immemorial  times — driven  them  off  to  emigrate,  to 
becomo  paupers,  or  to  starve.  And  on  uncaltivated 
tracts  of  land  in  the  ntw  State  of  California  maj  be  seen  the 
blackened  ohimncyB  of  homes  from  which  settlers  ban 
been  driven  by  force  of  laws  which  ignore  natarsl  right, 
and  great  stretches  of  land  which  might  be  populous  are 
desolate,  because  the  recognition  of  exclusive  ownership 
has  put  it  in  the  power  of  one  human  creature  to  forbid 
his  fellows  from  using  it.  The  comparative  handful  of 
proprietors  who  own  the  surface  of  the  British  IsUndi 
would  be  doing  only  what  English  law  gives  them  foil 
power  to  do,  and  what  many  of  them  have  done  od  % 
smaller  scale  already,  were  they  to  exclude  the  milliou 
of  British  people  from  their  native  islands.  And  sach 
an  exclusion,  by  which  a  few  hundred  thousand  shonld 
at  will  banish  thirty  million  people  from  their  natirt 
country,  while  it  would  be  more  striking,  would  not  bei 
whit  more  repugnant  to  natural  right  than  the  spectacle 
now  presented,  of  the  vast  body  of  the  British  people  be- 
ing compelled  to  pay  such  enormous  sums  to  a  few  of 
their  number  for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  liT* 
upon  and  use  the  land  which  they  so  fondly  call  their 
own;  which  is  endeared  to  them  by  memories  so  tender 
and  so  glorious,  and  for  which  they  are  held  in  dnt; 
bound,  if  need  be,  to  spill  their  blood  and  lay  down  their 
lives. 

I  refer  only  to  the  British  Islands,  because,  land  own- 
ership being  more  coticeutrated  there,  they  afford  a  mon 
striking  illustation  of  what  private  property  in  land  nec- 
essarily involves.  "To  whomsoever  the  soil  at  any  titot 
belongs,  to  him  belong  the  fruits  of  it,"  is  a  truth  tb«t 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  as  population  becomM 
denser  and  invention  and  improvement  add  to  prodno 
tive  power;  but  it  is  everywhere  a  truth — as  mach  in  oar 
new  States  as  in  the  British  Islands  or  by  the  banks  of 
the  Indns. 


CHAPTER  II. 


iTHB  ENBLAVEHKNT  OP  LABORERS  THE  ULTIKATB  BESUL1 
)  OF    PRIVATE    PROPEHTT    IN    LAND. 

j  If  chattel  slavery  be  nnjttat,  then  is  private  property  in 
land  nnjnsL 

For  let  the  circumstances  be  what  they  may — the  own- 
ership of  land  will  always  give  the  ownership  of  men,  to 
a  degree  measared  by  the  necessity  (real  or  artificial)  for 
the  nse  of  land.  This  is  bnt  a  statement  in  different 
form  of  the  law  of  rent. 

And  when  that  necessity  is  absolnte — when  starvation 
I.  h  the  alternative  to  the  nse  of  land,  then  does  the  own- 
ership of  men  involved  in  the  ownership  of  land  become 
absolnte. 

Place  one  hundred  men  on  an  island  from  which  there 
ii  no  escape,  and  whether  yon  make  one  of  these  men  the 
absolnte  owner  of  the  other  ninety-nine,  or  the  absolnte 
owner  of  the  soil  of  the  island,  will  make  no  diSerence 
either  to  him  or  to  them. 

In  the  one  case,  as  the  other,  the  one  will  be  the  abso- 
lnte master  of  the  ninety-niuo — his  power  extending  even 
to  life  and  death,  for  simply  to  refuse  them  permission  to 
live  npon  the  island  woald  be  to  force  them  into  the  sea. 

Upon  a  larger  scale,  and  through  more  complex  rela- 
tions, the  same  cause  must  operate  in  the  same  way  and 
fto  the  same  end — the  ultimate  result,  the  enslavement  of 
laborers,  becoming  apparent  jnat  as  the  pressure  increases 
which  compels  them  to  live  on  and  from  land  which  is 
treated  as  the  exclusive  property  of  others.  Take  a 
country  in  which  the  eoil  is  divided  among  a  number  of 


proprietors,  instead  of  being  in  the  bands  of  one,  and  io 
which,  as  in  modern  prodnction,  the  capitalist  has  htn 
specialized  from  the  laborer,  and  mauafactares  and  ex- 
change, in  all  their  many  branches,  have  been  separated 
from  agriculture.  Though  less  direct  and  obvioos,  tbe 
relations  between  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  laboren 
will,  with  increase  of  population  and  the  improTementot 
the  arte,  tend  to  the  same  absolute  mastery  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  same  abject  helplessness  on  the  other,  at  in 
the  case  of  the  island  wo  have  supposed.  Bent  will  id- 
Tance,  while  wages  will  fall.  Of  the  aggregate  produM, 
the  land  owner  will  get  a  constantly  increasing,  tb« 
laborer  a  constantly  diminishing  share.  Just  as  remoTil 
to  cheaper  land  becomes  difficult  or  impossible,  laboren, 
no  matter  what  they  produce,  will  be  reduced  toaUrt 
living,  and  the  free  competition  among  them,  where  Uod 
is  monopolized,  will  force  them  to  a  condition  wbicb. 
though  they  may  be  mocked  with  the  titles  and  issi^ii 
of  freedom,  will  be  virtually  that  of  slavery. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that,  in  epitaof 
the  enormous  increase  in  productive  power  which  tbii 
century  has  witnessed,  and  which  is  still  going  on,  the 
wages  of  labor  in  the  lower  and  wider  strata  of  indnitiT 
should  everywhere  tend  to  the  wages  of  slavery— jixt 
enough  to  keep  the  laborer  in  working  condition.  For 
the  ownership  of  the  land  on  which  and  from  which* 
man  must  live  is  virtually  the  ownership  of  the  aa 
himself,  and  in  acknowledging  the  right  of  some  iodnj^H 
uals  to  the  exclusive  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Mrtlv^^l 
condemn  other  individuals  to  slavery  as  fully  and  as  com- 
pletely as  though  we  had  formally  made  them  chattels. 

In  a  simpler  form  of  society,  where  production  chieflt 
consists  in  the  direct  application  of  labor  to  the  soil,  tb« 
slavery  that  is  the  necessary  result  of  according  to  some 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  soil  from  which  all  raustliiei 
is  plainly  seen  in  helotism,  in  villeinage,  in  aerfdom. 
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Chattel  slavery  originated  in  the  capture  of  prisoners 
in  war,  and,  though  it  has  existed  to  some  extent  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  its  area  has  been  small,  its  eSeots 
trivial,  as  compared  with  the  forms  of  slavery  which  have 
originated  in  the  appropriation  of  land.  No  people  as  a 
mass  have  ever  been  reduced  to  chattel  slavery  to  men  of 
their  own  race,  nor  yet  on  any  large  scale  has  any  people 
ever  been  reduced  to  slavery  of  this  kind  by  conquest. 
The  general  subjection  of  the  many  to  the  few,  which  we 
meet  with  wherever  society  has  reached  a  certain  develop- 
ment, has  resulted  from  the  appropriation  of  land  as  in- 
dividual property.  It  is  the  ownership  of  the  soil  that 
everywhere  gives  the  ownership  of  the  men  that  live 
upon  it.  It  is  slavery  of  this  kind  to  which  the  enduring 
pyramids  and  the  colossal  monuments  of  Egypt  yet  bear 
witness,  and  of  the  institution  of  which  wo  have,  perhaps, 
a  vague  tradition  in  the  biblical  story  of  the  famine  dur- 
ing which  the  Pharaoh  purchased  up  the  lands  of  the 
people.  It  was  slavery  of  this  kind  to  which,  in  the 
twilight  of  history,  the  conquerors  of  Greece  reduced  the 
original  inhabitantnof  that  peninsula,  transforming  them 
into  helots  by  making  them  pay  rent  for  their  lands.  It 
was  the  growth  of  the  latifundia,  or  great  landed  estates, 
which  transmuted  the  population  of  ancient  Italy,  from 
a  race  of  hardy  husbandmen,  whose  robust  virtues  con- 
quered the  world,  into  a  race  of  cringing  bondsmen;  it 
was  the  appropriation  of  the  land  as  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  their  chieftains  which  gradually  turned  the  de- 
icendants  of  free  and  equal  Gallic,  Teutonic  and  Hunnish 
warriors  into  colonii  and  villains,  and  which  changed  the 
independent  burghers  of  Sclavonic  village  communities 
into  the  boors  of  Russia  and  the  serfs  of  Poland;  which 
instituted  che  feudalism  of  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as 
that  of  Europe,  and  which  made  the  High  Chiefs  of 
Polynesia  the  all  but  absolute  masters  of  their  fellows. 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Aryan  shepherds  and  warriors 
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who,  as  comparative  philology  tells  us,  descended  from  the 
common  birthplace  of  the  Indo-Germanio  race  into  the 
lowlands  of  India,  were  turned  into  the  suppliant  and 
cringing  Uindoo,  the  Sanscrit  verse  which  I  have  before 
quoted  gives  us  a  hint.  The  white  parasols  and  the  ele- 
phants mad  with  pride  of  the  Indian  Rajah  are  the  flow- 
ers of  grants  of  land.  And  could  we  find  the  kej  to  the 
records  of  the  long-buried  civilizations  that  lie  entombed 
in  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Yucatan  and  Ouatemala,  telling 
at  once  of  the  pride  of  a  ruling  class  and  the  nnreqnited 
toil  to  which  the  masses  wore  condemned,  we  should  read, 
in  all  human  probability,  of  a  slavery  imposed  upon  the 
great  body  of  the  people  through  the  appropriation  of 
the  land  as  the  property  of  a  few — of  another  illustration 
of  the  universal  truth  that  they  who  possess  the  land  are 
masters  of  the  men  who  dwell  upon  it. 

The  necessary  relation  between  labor  and  land,  the  ab- 
solute power  which  the  ownership  of  land  gives  over  men 
who  cannot  live  but  by  using  it,  explains  what  is  other- 
wise inexplicable — the  growth  and  persistence  of  institu- 
tions, manners,  and  ideas  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
natural  sense  of  liberty  and  equality. 

When  the  idea  of  individual  ownership,  which  so  jnstlj 
and  naturally  attaches  to  things  of  human  production,  ii 
extended  to  land,  all  the  rest  is  a  mere  matter  of  develop- 
ment. The  strongest  and  most  cunning  easily  acquires 
superior  share  in  this  species  of  property,  which  is  to  be 
had,  not  by  production,  but  by  appropriation,  and  in  be- 
coming lords  of  the  land  they  become  necessarily  lords  of 
their  fellow-men.  The  ownership  of  land  is  the  basis  of 
aristocracy.  It  was  not  nobility  that  gave  land,  but  the 
possession  of  land  that  gave  nobility.  All  the  euormoni 
privileges  of  the  nobility  of  medieval  Europe  flowed  from 
their  position  as  the  owners  of  the  soil.  The  simple 
principle  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  prodnced,  on  the 
one  side,  the  lord,  on  the  other,  the  vaual — the  one  h«T> 
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ing  all  rights,  the  other  none.  The  right  of  the  lord  to 
the  soil  acknowledged  and  maintained,  those  who  lived 
upon  it  could  do  so  only  upon  his  terms.  The  manners 
and  conditions  of  the  times  made  those  terms  include 
services  and  servitudes,  as  well  as  rents  in  produce  or 
money,  but  the  essential  thing  that  compelled  them  was 
the  ownership  of  land.  This  power  exists  wherever  the 
ownership  of  land  exists,  and  can  be  brought  out  wher- 
ever the  competition  for  the  use  of  laud  is  great  enough 
to  enable  the  landlord  to  make  his  own  terms.  The 
English  land  owner  of  to-day  has,  in  the  law  which  rec- 
ognizes his  exclusive  right  to  the  land,  essentially  all  the 
power  which  his  predecessor  the  feudal  baron  had.  He 
might  command  rent  in  services  or  servitudes.  He  might 
compel  his  tenants  to  dress  themselves  in  a  particular  way, 
to  profess  a  particular  religion,  to  send  their  children  to  a 
particularschool,  to  submit  their  differences  to  his  decision, 
to  fall  upon  their  knees  when  he  spoke  to  them,  to  follow 
him  around  dressed  in  his  livery,  or  to  sacrifice  to  him 
female  honor,  if  they  would  prefer  these  things  to  being 
driven  o0  his  land.  He  could  demand,  in  short,  any  terms 
on  which  men  would  still  consent  to  live  on  bis  land,  and 
the  law  could  not  prevent  him  so  long  as  it  did  not  qual- 
ify his  ownership,  for  compliance  with  them  would  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  free  contract  or  voluntary  act.  And 
English  landlords  do  exercise  such  of  these  powers  as  in 
the  manners  of  the  times  they  oare  to.  Having  shaken 
off  the  obligation  of  providing  for  the  defense  of  the 
country,  they  no  longer  need  the  military  service  of  their 
tenants,  and  the  possession  of  wealth  and  power  being 
now  shown  in  other  ways  than  by  long  trains  of  attend- 
ants, they  no  longer  care  for  personal  service.  But  they 
habitually  control  the  votes  of  their  tenants,  and  dictate 
to  them  in  many  little  ways.  That  "right  reverend 
father  in  God,"  Bishop  Lord  Plunkett,  evicted  a  num- 
ber of  his  poor  Irish  tenants  because  they  would  not  send 
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their  children  to  Protestant  Sunday-schoolB;  and  to  thtt 
Earl  of  Leitrim  for  whom  Nemesia  tarried  so  long  befor« 
she  sped  the  bullet  of  an  assassin,  even  darker  crimes  are 
imputed;  while,  at  the  cold  promptings  of  greed,  cottage 
after  cottage  has  been  pulled  down  and  family  after 
family  forced  into  the  roads.  The  principle  that  permiti 
this  is  the  same  principle  that  in  rnder  times  and  a  sim- 
pler social  state  enthralled  the  great  masses  of  the  com- 
mon  people  and  placed  such  a  wide  gulf  between  noibit 
and  peasant.  Where  the  peasant  was  made  a  serf,  it  wu 
simply  by  forbidding  him  to  leave  the  estate  on  which  be 
was  born,  thus  artificially  producing  the  condition  m 
supposed  on  the  island.  In  sparsely  settled  conntriM 
this  is  necessary  to  produce  absolute  slavery,  but  when 
land  is  fully  occupied,  competition  may  produce  sabstao- 
tially  the  same  conditions.  Between  the  condition  of  the 
rack-rented  Irish  peasant  and  the  Russian  serf,  the  id- 
vantage  was  in  many  things  on  the  side  of  the  serf.  The 
serf  did  not  starve. 

Now,  as  I  think  I  have  conclusively  proved,  it  it  tb< 
same  cause  which  has  in  every  ago  degraded  and  ensUved 
the  laboring  masses  that  is  working  in  the  civilited 
world  to-day.  Personal  liberty — that  is  to  say,  the  liV- 
erty  to  move  about — is  everywhere  conceded,  while  of 
political  and  legal  inequality  there  are  in  the  United 
States  no  vestiges,  and  in  the  most  backward  ciriliied 
countries  but  few.  But  the  great  cause  of  inequality  re- 
mains, and  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  unequal  distribo- 
tion  of  wealth.  The  essence  of  slavery  is  that  it  takM 
from  the  laborer  all  be  produces  save  enough  to  support 
an  animal  existence,  and  to  this  minimum  the  wages  ot 
free  labor,  under  existing  conditions,  unmistakably  tend. 
Whatever  be  the  increase  of  productive  power,  rent 
steadily  tends  to  swallow  up  the  gain,  and  more  than  the 
gain. 
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Thus  the  condition  of  the  masses  in  every  civilized 
country  is,  or  is  tending  to  become,  that  of  virtual  slav- 
ery under  the  forms  of  freedom.  And  it  is  probable  that 
of  all  kinds  of  slavery  this  is  the  most  cruel  and  relent- 
less. For  the  laborer  is  robbed  of  the  produce  of  his 
labor  and  compelled  to  toil  for  a  mere  subsistence;  but 
his  taskmasters,  instead  of  human  beings,  assume  the 
form  of  imperious  necessities.  Those  to  wliom  his  labor 
is  rendered  and  from  whom  his  wages  are  received  are 
often  driven  in  their  turn — contact  between  the  laborers 
and  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  their  labor  is  sundered, 
and  individuality  is  lost.  The  direct  responsibility  of 
master  to  slave,  a  responsibility  which  exercises  a  soften- 
ing influence  upon  the  great  majority  of  men,  does  not 
arise;  it  is  not  one  human  being  who  seems  to  drive 
another  to  unremitting  and  ill-rcquited  toil,  but  "the 
inevitable  laws  of  supply  and  demand,"  for  which  no  one 
in  particular  is  respousiblo.  The  maxims  of  Cato  the 
Censor — maxims  which  were  regarded  with  abhorrence 
even  in  an  age  of  cruelty  and  universal  slaveholding — 
that  after  as  much  work  as  possible  is  obtained  from  a 
slave  he  should  be  turned  out  to  die,  become  the  common 
rule;  and  even  the  selfish  interest  which  prompts  the 
master  to  look  after  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
slave  is  lost.  Labor  has  become  a  commodity,  and  the 
laborer  a  machine.  There  are  no  masters  and  slaves,  no 
ovmers  and  owned,  but  only  buyers  and  sellers.  The 
higgling  of  the  market  takes  the  place  of  every  other 
sentiment. 

When  the  slaveholders  of  the  South  looked  upon  the 
condition  of  the  free  laboring  poor  in  the  most  advanced 
civilized  countries,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  easily  per- 
suaded themselves  of  the  divine  institution  of  slavery. 
That  the  tield  hands  of  the  South  were  as  a  class  better 
fed,  better  lodged,  better  clothed;  that  they  had  less  anxi- 
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ety  and  more  of  the  amusements  and  enjoyments  of  life 
than  the  agricultural  laborers  of  England  thers  can  be 
no  doubt;  and  even  in  the  Northern  cities,  visiting  slare- 
holders  might  see  and  hear  of  things  impossible  nnder 
what   they  called  their  organization   of   labor.     In  the 
Southern  States,  during  the  days  of  slavery,  the  master 
who  would  have  compelled  his  negroes  to  work  and  live 
as  large  classes  of  free  white  men  and  women  are  com- 
pelled in  free  countries  to  work  and  live,  would  have  been 
deemed  infamous,  and  if  public  opinion  had  not  restrained 
him,  his  own  selfish   interest  in  the  maintenance  of  tbe 
health  and  strength  of  his  chattels  would.     But  in  Lon- 
don, New  York,  and  Boston,  among  people  who  have  given, 
and  would  give  again,  money  and  blood  to  free  the  slave, 
where  no  one  could  abuse  a  beast  in  public  withoutarratt 
and  punishment,  barefooted  and  ragged  children  may  bt 
seen  running  around  the  streets  even  in  the  winter  time, 
and  in  squalid  garrets  and  noisome  cellars  women  work 
away  their  lives  for  wages  that  fail  to  keep  them  in  proper 
warmth  and  nourisliment.      Is  it  any  wonder  that  to  tbe 
slaveholders  of  the  South  the  demand  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  seemed  like  the  cant  of  hypocrisy? 

And  now  that  slavery  has  been  abolished,  the  planteit 
of  the  South  find  they  have  sustained  no  loss.  Their 
ownership  of  the  land  upon  which  the  freedmen  raort 
live  gives  them  practically  as  much  command  of  labor  ai 
before,  while  they  are  relieved  of  responsibility,  sometime! 
very  expensive.  The  negroes  as  yet  have  the  alternatiri 
of  emigrating,  and  a  great  movement  of  that  kind  seems 
now  about  commencing,  but  as  population  increases  and 
land  becomes  dear,  the  planters  will  get  a  greater  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  earnings  of  their  laborers  than  they 
did  under  the  system  of  chattel  slavery,  and  the  laborer* 
a  less  share — for  under  the  system  of  chattel  slavery  the 
slaves  always  got  at  least  enough  to  keep  them  in  good 
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physical  health,  but  in  snch  oonntries  as  Englaud  there 
are  large  classes  of  laborers  who  do  not  get  that.* 

The  influences  which,  wherever  there  is  personal  rela- 
tion between  master  and  slave,  slip  in  to  modify  chattel 
slavery,  and  to  prevent  the  master  from  exerting  to  its 
fnllest  extent  his  power  over  the  slave,  also  showed  them- 
selves in  the  ruder  forms  of  serfdom  that  characterized 
the  earlier  periods  of  European  development,  and  aided 
by  religion,  and,  perhaps,  as  in  chattel  slavery,  by  the 
more  enlightened  but  still  selfish  interests  of  the  lord, 
and  hardening  into  custom,  universally  fixed  a  limit  to 
what  the  owner  of  the  land  could  extort  from  the  serf  or 
peasant,  so  that  the  competition  of  men  without  means 
of  existence  bidding  against  each  other  for  access  to  the 
means  of  existence,  was  nowhere  suffered  to  go  to  its  full 
length  and  exert  its  full  power  of  deprivation  and  degra- 
dation. The  helots  of  Greece,  the  metayers  of  Italy,  the 
serfs  of  Russia  and  Poland,  the  peasants  of  feudal  Eu- 
rope, rendered  to  their  landlords  a  fixed  proportion  either 
of  their  produce  or  their  labor,  and  were  not  generally 
squeezed  past  that  point,  But  the  influences  which  thus 
stepped  in  to  modify  the  extortive  power  of  land  owaer- 
sbip,  and  which  may  still  be  seen  on  English  estates 
where  the  landlord  and  his  family  deem  it  their  duty  to 
send  medicines  and  comforts  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  and 
to  look  after  the  well-being  of  their  cottagers,  just  as  the 
Sonthem  planter  was  accustomed  to  look  after  his 
negroes,  are  lost  in  the  more  refined  and  less  obvious 
form  which  serfdom  assumes  in  the  more  complicated 
processes  of    modern   production,    which    separates  so 


•  One  of  the  anti-slavery  agitators  (Col.  J.  A.  Collins)  on  a  visit 
to  England  addressed  a  large  audience  in  a  Scotch  manufacturing 
town,  and  woiind  up  a«  he  had  been  used  to  in  the  United  States, 
by  giving  the  ration  which  in  the  slave  codes  of  some  of  the  States 
fixed  the  minimum  of  maintenance  for  a  slave.  He  quiclily  discov 
ered  that  to  many  of  his  hearers  it  was  an  anti-climax. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CLAIM   OF  LAND   OWNERS  TO   COM PBKSATIOK. 

The  truth  is,  and  from  this  trnth  there  can  be  do 
escape,  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  just  title  to  an  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  sofl,  and  that  private  property 
in  land  is  a  bold,  bare,  enormous  wrong,  like  that  of 
chattel  slavery. 

The  majority  of  men  in  civilized  communities  do  not 
recognize  this,  simply  because  the  majority  of  men  do 
not  think.  With  them  whatever  is,  is  right,  until  iti 
wrongfulness  has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  and  in 
general  they  are  ready  to  crucify  whoever  first  attempu 
this. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  study  politid 
economy,  even  as  at  present  taught,  or  to  think  at  ill 
upon  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  withoni 
seeing  that  property  in  land  differs  essentially  from  prop- 
erty in  things  of  human  production,  and  that  ithaio' 
warrant  in  abstract  justice. 

This  is  admitted,  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  in  entj 
standard  work  on  political  economy,  but  in  general  merclj 
by  vague  admission  or  omission.  Attention  is  in  gencrJ 
called  away  from  the  truth,  as  a  lecturer  on  moral  philo*- 
ophy  in  a  slave-holding  community  might  call  awayi'.- 
tention  from  too  close  a  consideration  of  the  natnnl 
rights  of  men,  and  private  property  in  land  is  accepted 
without  comment,  as  an  existing  fact,  or  is  assumed  to 
be  necessary  to  the  proper  use  of  land  and  the  existenc* 
of  the  civilized  state. 

The  examination  through  which  we  have  passed  hai 
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proved  conclusively  that  private  property  in  land  cannot 
be  justified  on  the  ground  of  utility — that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  great  cause  to  which  are  to  be  traced  the 
poverty,  misery,  and  degradation,  the  social  disease  and 
the  political  weakness  which  are  showing  themselves  so 
menacingly  amid  advancing  civilization.  Expediency, 
therefore,  joins  justice  in  demanding  that  we  abolish  it. 
When  expediency  thus  joins  justice  in  demanding  that 
we  abolish  an  institution  that  has  no  broader  base  or 
stronger  ground  than  a  mere  municipal  regulation,  what 
Teason  can  there  be  for  hesitation? 

The  consideration  that  seems  to  cause  hesitation,  even 
on  the  part  of  those  who  see  clearly  that  land  by  right  is 
common  property,  is  the  idea  that  having  permitted  land 
to  be  treated  as  private  property  for  so  long,  we  should  in 
abolishing  it  be  doing  a  wrong  to  those  who  have  been 
suffered  to  base  their  calculations  upon  its  permanence; 
that  having  permitted  land  to  be  hold  aa  rightful  prop- 
erty, we  should  by  the  resumption  of  common  rights  be 
doing  injustice  to  those  who  have  purchased  it  with  what 
was  unquestionably  their  rightful  property.  Thus,  it  is 
held  that  if  we  abolish  private  property  in  land,  justice 
requires  that  wo  should  fully  compensate  those  who  now 
\  possess  it,  as  the  British  Goverumout,  in  abolishing  the 
■  porchase  and  sale  of  military  commissions,  felt  itself 
W  bound  to  compensate  those  who  held  commissions  which 
1  they  had  purchased  in  the  belief  that  they  could  sell  them 
9  'gain,  or  as  in  abolishing  slavery  in  the  British  West 
^^BUies  1100,000,000  was  paid  the  skveholders. 
^H  Even  Herbert  Spencer,  who  in  his  "Social  Statics"  has 
^^B>  clearly  demonstrated  the  invalidity  of  every  title  by 
^^•hioh  the  exclusive  possession  of  land  is  claimed,  gives 
soantenance  to  this  idea  (though  it  s«ems  to  me  incon- 
(istently)  by  declaring  that  justly  to  estimate  and  liquidate 
the  claima  of  the  present  landholders  "who  have  either 
bj  their  own  acts  or  by  the  acts  of  their  anceatora  given 
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for  their  estates  equivalents  of  honestly-earned  wealth," 
to  be  "one  of  the  moat  intricate  problems  societj  Till 
one  day  have  to  solve." 

It  is  this  idea  that  suggests  the  proposition,  which 
finds  advocates  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  govomment 
shall  purchase  at  its  market  price  the  individual  proprie- 
torship of  the  land  of  the  country,  and  it  was  this  idet 
which  led  John  Stuart  Mill,  although  clearly  perceiving 
the  essential  injustice  of  private  property  in  land,  to 
advocate,  not  a  full  resumption  of  the  laud,  bat  only  ■ 
resumption  of  accruing  advantages  in  the  future.  Hit 
plan  was  that  a  fair  and  even  liberal  estimate  should  be 
made  of  the  market  value  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  future  additions  to  that  value,  not  due  to  th« 
improvements  of  the  proprietor,  should  be  taken  by  lh« 
state. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  soch 
cumbrous  plans  involve,  in  the  extension  of  the  fanctiou 
of  government  which  they  would  require  and  the  corrup- 
tion they  would  begot,  their  inherent  and  essential  defect 
lies  in  the  impossibility  of  bridging  over  by  any  compro- 
mise the  radical  difference  between  wrong  and  right. 
Justin  proportion  as  the  interests  of  the  land  holders  are 
conserved,  just  in  that  proportion  must  general  intereiti 
and  general  rights  be  disregarded,  and  if  land  holden  in 
to  lose  nothing  of  their  special  privileges,  the  people  it 
large  can  gain  nothing.  To  buy  up  individual  property 
rights  would  merely  be  to  give  the  land  holders  in  another 
form  a  claim  of  the  same  kind  and  amount  that  their 
possession  of  land  now  gives  them;  it  would  be  to  niH 
for  them  by  taxation  the  same  proportion  of  the  eamingi 
of  labor  and  capital  that  they  are  now  enabled  to  appro- 
priate in  rent.  Their  unjust  advantage  would  be  pre- 
served and  the  unjust  disadvantage  of  the  non -land hold- 
era  would  be  continued.  To  be  sure  there  would  be> 
gain  to  the  people  at  large  when  the  advance  of  renta  hti 
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made  the  amount  which  the  land  holders  would  take  under 
the  present  system  greater  than  the  interest  upon  the 
purchase  price  of  the  laud  at  present  rates,  but  this  would 
be  only  a  future  gain,  and  in  the  meanwhile  there  would 
not  only  be  no  relief,  but  the  burden  imposed  upon  labor 
and  capital  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  land  holders 
would  be  much  increased.  For  one  of  the  elements  in  the 
present  market  value  of  land  is  the  expectation  of  future 
increase  of  value,  and  thus,  to  buy  up  the  lands  at  market 
rates  and  pay  interest  upon  the  purchase  money  would 
be  to  saddle  producers  not  only  with  the  payment  of 
actual  rent,  but  with  the  payment  in  full  of  speculative 
rent.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  way:  The  land  would  be 
purchased  at  prices  calculated  upon  a  lower  than  the  or- 
dinary rate  of  interest  (for  the  prospective  increase  in 
land  values  always  makes  the  market  price  of  land  much 
greater  than  would  be  the  price  of  anything  else  yielding 
the  same  present  return),  and  interest  upon  the  purchase 
money  would  be  paid  at  the  ordinary  rate.  Thus,  not 
only  all  that  the  land  yields  them  now  would  have  to  be 
paid  the  land  owners,  but  a  considerably  larger  amount. 
It  would  be,  virtually,  the  state  taking  a  perpetual  lease 
from  the  present  land  holders  at  a  considerable  advance 
in  rent  over  what  they  now  receive.  For  the  present  the 
state  would  merely  become  the  agent  of  the  land  holders 
in  the  collection  of  their  rents,  and  would  have  to  pay 
over  to  them  not  only  what  they  received,  but  considerably 
more. 

Mr.  Mill's  plan  for  nationalizing  the  future  "unearned 
increase  in  the  value  of  land,"  by  fixing  the  present 
market  value  of  all  lands  and  appropriating  to  the  state 
future  increase  in  value,  would  not  add  to  the  injustice 
of  the  present  distribution  of  wealth,  but  it  would  not 
remedy  it.  Further  speculative  advance  of  rent  would 
ceaae,  and  in  the  future  the  people  at  large  would  gain 
the  difference  between  the  increase   of  rent  and  the 
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amount  at  which  that  increase  was  estimated  in  fixing 
the  present  value  of  land,  in  which,  of  course,  prospeo- 
tive,  aa  well  as  present,  value  is  an  element.  But  it 
would  leave,  for  all  the  future,  one  class  in  possessioo  of 
the  enormous  advantage  over  others  which  they  no* 
have.  All  that  can  be  said  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  might 
be  better  than  nothing. 

Such  inefficient  and  impracticable  scbemes  may  do  t« 
talk  about,  where  any  proposition  more  efficacious  wouM 
not  at  present  be  entertained,  and  their  diacuasion  is  • 
hopeful  sign,  as  it  shows  the  entrance  of  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  of  truth.  Justice  in  men's  mouths  is  cring- 
ingly  humble  when  she  6rst  begins  a  protest  against  s 
time-honored  wrong,  and  we  of  the  English-speaking 
nations  still  wear  the  collar  of  the  Saxon  thrall,  and  hue 
been  educated  to  look  upon  the  "vested  rights"  of  land 
owners  with  all  the  superstitious  reverence  that  ancient 
Egyptians  looked  upon  the  crocodile.  But  when  tlia 
times  are  ripe  for  them,  ideas  grow,  even  though  insig- 
nificant in  their  first  appearance.  One  day,  the  Third 
Estate  covered  their  heads  when  the  king  put  on  his  bst 
A  little  while  thereafter,  and  the  head  of  a  son  of  St 
Louis  rolled  from  the  scaffold.  The  anti-slavery  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  commenced  with  talk  of  com- 
pensating owners,  but  when  four  millions  of  slaves  wen 
emancipated,  the  owners  got  no  compensation,  nor  did 
they  clamor  for  any.  And  by  the  time  the  people  of  UJ 
such  country  as  England  or  the  United  States  are  soffl- 
ciently  aroused  to  the  injustice  and  disadvantages  of  indi- 
vidual ownership  of  land  to  induce  them  to  attempt  iU 
nationalization,  they  will  bo  sufficiently  aroused  to  nation- 
alize it  in  a  much  more  direct  and  easy  way  than  by  par- 
chase.  They  will  not  trouble  themselves  about  compen- 
sating the  proprietors  of  land. 

Nor  is  it  right  that  there  should  be  any  conceni  abont 
the  proprietors  of  land.     That  such  a  man  aa  John  Stuart 
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(ill  should  have  attached  so  much  importance  to  the 
ompensation  of  land  owners  as  to  have  urged  the  conSs- 
ation  merely  of  the  future  increase  in  rent,  is  explain- 
ble  only  by  his  acquiescence  in  the  current  doctrines  that 
'ages  are  drawn  from  capital  and  that  population  con- 
tantly  tends  to  press  upon  subsistence.  These  blinded 
im  as  to  the  full  effects  of  the  private  appropriation  of 
ind.  He  saw  that  "the  claim  of  the  land  holder  is  alto- 
ether  subordinate  to  the  general  policy  of  the  state," 
nd  that  "when  private  property  in  land  is  not  expedi- 
nt,  it  is  unjust,"*  but,  entangled  in  the  toils  of  the  Mal- 
busian  doctrine,  ho  attributed,  as  he  expressly  states  in 

paragraph  I  have  previously  quoted,  the  want  and  suf- 
ariug  that  he  saw  around  him  to  "the  niggardliness  of 
ature,  not  to  the  injustice  of  man,"  and  thus  to  him  the 
ationalization  of  land  seemed  comparatively  a  little 
bing,  that  could  accomplish  nothing  toward  the  erndica- 
ion  of  pauperism  and  the  abolition  of  want — ends  that 
oald  be  reached  only  as  men  learned  to  repress  a  natural 
iBtinct.  Great  as  he  was  and  pure  as  he  was — warm 
eart  and  noble  mind — he  yet  never  saw  the  true  har- 
lony  of  economic  laws,  nor  realized  how  from  this  one 
reat  fundamental  wrong  flow  want  and  misery,  and  vice 
nd  shame.  Else  he  could  never  have  written  this  sen- 
jnce:  "The  land  of  Ireland,  the  land  of  every  country, 
elongs  to  the  people  of  that  country.  The  individuals 
ailed  land  owners  have  no  right  in  morality  and  justice 
>  anything  but  the  rent,  or  compensation  for  its  salable 
ftlne." 

In  the  name  of  the  Prophet — figs!  If  the  land  of  any 
ountry  belong  to  the  people  of  that  country,  what  right, 
1  morality  and  justice,  have  the  individuals  called  land 
wners  to  the  rent?    If  the  land  belong  to  the  people, 


•  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Book  I.  Chap.  8,  8«c.  6. 
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why  in  the  name  of  morality  and  jnstice  shonld  the  peo- 
ple pay  its  salable  value  for  their  own? 

Herbert  Spencer  says:*  "Had  we  to  deal  with  the 
parties  who  originally  robbed  the  human  race  of  it«  heri- 
tage, we  might  make  short  work  of  the  mattei?"  Wbj 
not  make  short  work  of  the  matter  anyhow?  For  tfaii 
robbery  is  not  like  the  robbery  of  a  horse  orasomof 
money,  that  ceases  with  the  act.  It  is  a  fresh  and  coo- 
tinuous  robbery,  that  goes  on  every  day  and  every  hour. 
It  is  not  from  the  prodiice  of  the  past  that  rent  ii 
drawn;  it  is  from  the  produce  of  the  present.  It  iit 
toll  levied  upon  labor  constantly  and  continuoaily. 
Every  blow  of  the  hammer,  every  stroke  of  the  pick, 
every  thrust  of  the  shuttle,  every  throb  of  the  iteso 
engine,  pay  it  tribute.  It  levies  upon  the  earningi  of 
the  men  who,  deep  under  ground,  risk  their  lives,  and  of 
those  who  over  white  surges  hang  to  reeling  maita;  it 
claims  the  just  reward  of  the  capitaMst  and  the  froiUof 
the  inventor's  patient  effort;  it  takes  little  children  from 
play  and  from  school,  and  compels  them  to  work  befon 

*  Social  Statics,  page  li2.     [It  may  be  well  to  Bay  in  the  new  i*- 
print  of  ttiia  book  (1897)  that  this  and  all  other  references  to  Herlicfl 
Spencer's  "Social  Statics"  are  from  the  edition  of  that  book  pub 
lishedby  D.  AppletoD  &  Co.,  New  York,  with  hisconscnt,  from  18(4 
to  1893.     At  that  time  "  Social  Statics  "  was  repudiated,  and  a  nt« 
edition  under  the  name  of  "  Social  Statics,  abridged  and  reriaed,"  bu 
taken  its  place.     From  this,  all  that  the  first  Social  Sutics  had  mii 
in  denial  of  property  in  land  has  t>een  eliminated,  and  it  of  count 
contains  nothing  here  referred  to.    Mr.  Spencer  has  also  been  driTis 
by  the  persistent  heckling  of  the  English  single    t&x  men.   vbo 
insisted  on  aslung  him  the  questions  suggested  in  the  flnt  Sodil 
Statics,  to  bring  out  a  small  volume,  entitled  "Mr.  Herbert  SpeDoa 
on  the  Land  Question,"  in  which  are  reprinted  in  parallel  oolonai 
Chapter  IX  of  Social  Statics,  with  what  he  condden  vmUd  aoswtn 
to  himself  as  given  in  "  Justice,"  1891.    This  hasalaobeen  reprinted 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  constitutes,  I  think,  the  very  funnieat  i» 
■wer  to  himself  ever  made  by  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  phlka» 
pher.] 
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their  bones  are  hard  or  their  muscles  are  firm;  it  robs  the 
■hivering  of  warmth;  the  hungry,  of  food;  the  sick,  of 
medicine;  the  anxious,  of  peace.  It  debases,  and  em- 
brutes,  and  embitters.  It  crowds  families  of  eight  and 
ten  into  a  single  squalid  room;  it  herds  like  swine  agri- 
cultural gangs  of  boys  and  girls;  it  fills  the  gin  palaoe 
and  groggery  with  those  who  have  no  comfort  in  their 
homes;  it  makes  lads  who  might  be  useful  men  candi- 
dates for  prisons  and  penitentiaries;  it  fills  brothels  with 
girls  who  might  have  known  the  pure  joy  of  motherhood; 
it  sends  greed  and  all  evil  passions  prowling  through  so- 
ciety as  a  hard  winter  drives  the  wolves  to  the  abodea  of 
men;  it  darkens  faith  in  the  human  soul,  and  across  the 
reflection  of  a  just  and  mercif  al  Creator  draws  the  veil  of 
a  hard,  and  blind,  and  cruel  fate! 

It  is  not  merely  a  robbery  in  the  past;  it  is  a  robbery 
in  the  present — a  robbery  that  deprives  of  their  birth- 
right the  infants  that  are  now  coming  into  the  world! 
Why  should  we  hesitate  about  making  short  work  of  such 
a  system?  Because  I  was  robbed  yesterday,  and  the  day 
before,  and  the  day  before  that,  is  it  any  reason  that  I 
should  suffer  myself  to  be  robbed  to-day  and  to-morrow? 
any  reason  that  I  should  conclude  that  the  robber  has 
acquired  a  vested  right  to  rob  me? 

If  the  land  belong  to  the  people,  why  continue  to  per- 
mit land  owners  to  take  the  rent,  or  compensate  them  in 
any  manner  for  the  loss  of  rent?  Consider  what  rent  is. 
It  does  not  arise  spontaneously  from  land;  it  is  due  to 
nothing  that  the  land  owners  have  done.  It  represents 
a  value  created  by  the  whole  community.  Ijet  the  land 
holders  have,  if  you  please,  all  that  the  possession  of  the 
land  would  give  them  in  the  absence  of  the  rest  of  the 
community.  But  rent,  the  creation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, necessarily  belongs  to  the  whole  community. 

Try  the  case  of  the  land  liolders  by  the  maxims  of  the 
common  law  by  which  the  rights  of  man  and  man  are  de- 
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termined.     The  common  law  we  are  told  is  the  perfection 
of  reaaon,  and  certainly  the  land  owners  cannot  complain 
of  its  decision,  for  it  has  been  built  up  by  and  for  land 
owners.     Now  what  does  the  law  allow  to  the  innocent 
possessor  when  the  land  for  which  he  paid  his  money  it 
adjudged  rightfully  to  belong  to  another?     Nothing  »t 
all.     That  he  purchased  in  good  faith  gives  him  no  right 
or  claim  whatever.     The  law  does  not  concern  itself  with 
the  "intricate  question  of  compensation"  to  the  innocent 
purchaser.     The  law  does  not  say,  as  John  Stuart  Mill 
says:  "The   land   belongs   to   A,    therefore   B   who  hu 
thought  himself  the  owner  has  no  right  to  anything  bat 
the  rent,  or  compensation  for  its  salable  value."    Por 
that  would  be  indeed  like  a  famous  fugitive  slave  caM 
decision  in  which  the  Court  was  said  to  have  given  the 
law  to  the  North  and  the  nigger  to  the  South.     The  lav 
simply  says:  "The  land  belongs  to  A,  let  the  Sheriff  pat 
him  in  possession!"    It  gives  the  innocent  purchaser  of 
a  wrongful  title  no  claim,  it  allows  him  no  compensation. 
And  not  only  this,  it  takes  from  him  all  the  improve- 
ments that  he  has  in  good  faith  made  upon  the  land. 
You  may  have  paid  a  high  price  for  land,  making  everj 
exertion  to  see  that  the  title  is  good;  you  may  have  held 
it  in  undisturbed  possession  for  years  without  thonghtor 
hint  of  an  adverse  claimant;  made  it  fruitful  byyoortoil 
or  erected  upon  it  a  costly  building  of  greater  value  than 
the  land  itself,  or  a  modest  home  in  which  yon  hope,  tor* 
rounded  by  the  fig-trees  you  have  planted  and  the  viiMt 
you  have  dressed,   to  pass  your  declining  days;  j«t  d 
Quirk,  Gammon  &  Snap  can  mouse  out  a  technical  fla« 
in  your  parchments  or  hunt  up  some  forgotten  heir  who 
never  dreamed  of  his  rights,  not  merely  the  land,  but  all 
your  improvements,  may  be  taken  away  from  you.     And 
not  merely  that.     According  to  the  common  law,  when 
you  have  surrendered   the   land   and  given  up  your  im- 
provementa,  you  may  be  called  upon  to  account  for  tht 
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profits  you  derived  from  the  land  during  the  time  you 
bad  it. 

Now  if  we  apply  to  this  case  of  The  People  vs.  The  Land 
Owners  the  same  maxims  of  justice  that  hare  been  for- 
mulated by  land  owners  into  law,  and  are  applied  every  day 
in  English  and  American  courts  to  disputes  between  man 
Bnd  man,  we  shall  not  only  not  think  of  giving  the  land 
holders  any  compensation  for  the  land,  but  shall  take  all 
the  improvements  and  whatever  else  they  may  have  as 
well. 

But  I  do  not  propose,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
one  else  will  propose,  to  go  so  far.  It  is  sufficient  if  the 
people  resume  the  ownership  of  the  land.  Let  the  land 
owners  retain  their  improvements  and  personal  property 
in  secure  possession. 

And  in  this  measure  of  justice  would  be  no  oppression, 
no  injury  to  any  class.  The  great  cause  of  the  present 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  with  the  suffering,  deg- 
radation, and  waste  that  it  entails,  would  be  swept  away. 
Even  land  holders  would  share  in  the  general  gain.  The 
gain  of  even  the  largo  land  holders  would  be  a  real  one. 
The  gain  of  the  small  land  holders  would  he  enormous. 
For  in  welcoming  Justice,  men  welcome  the  handmaid  of 
Love.  Peace  and  Plenty  follow  in  her  train,  bringing 
tbeir  good  gifts,  not  to  some,  but  to  all. 

How  true  this  is,  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

If  in  this  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  justice  and  expedi- 
ency as  if  justice  were  one  thing  and  expediency  another, 
it  has  been  merely  to  meet  the  objections  of  those  who  so 
talk.     In  justice  is  the  highest  and  truest  expediency. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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What  more  than  anything  else  prevents  the  realization 
of  the  essentiul  injustice  of  private  property  in  land  and 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  candid  oonsideratioD  of  any  prop- 
osition for  abolishing  it,  is  that  mental  habit  which 
makes  anything  that  has  long  existed  seem  natural  and 
necessary. 

We  are  so  used  to  the  treatment  of  land  as  individntl 
property,  it  is  so  thoroughly  recognized  in  our  laws,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  never 
think  of  questioning  it;  but  look  upon  it  as  necessary  to 
the  use  of  land.  They  are  unable  to  conceive,  or  at  leait 
it  does  not  enter  their  heads  to  conceive,  of  society  as  ex- 
isting or  as  possible  without  the  reduction  of  land  to 
private  possession.  The  first  step  to  the  cultivation  or 
improvement  of  land  seems  to  them  to  get  for  it  a  ptr- 
ticular  owner,  and  a  man's  land  is  looked  on  by  tbemM 
fully  and  as  equitably  his,  to  sell,  to  lease,  to  give,  or  10 
bequeath,  as  his  house,  his  cattle,  his  goods,  or  bis  for- 
niture.  The  "sacredness  of  property"  has  been  preached 
so  constantly  and  effectively,  especially  by  those  "con- 
servators of  ancient  barbarism,"  as  Voltaire  styled  the 
lawyers,  that  most  people  look  upon  the  private  owner- 
ship of  land  as  the  very  foundation  of  civilization,  and  if 
the  resumption  of  land  as  common  property  is  sugge«ted> 
think  of  it  at  first  blush  either  as  a  chimerical  ngUJi 
which  never  has  and  never  can  be  realized,  or  as  a  prop- 
osition to  overturn  societj  from  ita  base  and  bring  aboat 
a  reversion  to  barbarism. 
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!  it  vere  trne  that  land  had  always  been  treated  as 
ate  property,  that  would  not  prove  the  justice  or 
issity  of  continuing  so  to  treat  it,  any  more  than  the 
Tersal  existence  of  slavery,  which  might  once  have 
safely  aflSrmed,  would  prove  the  justice  or  necessity 
aking  property  of  human  flesh  and  blood. 
bt  long  ago  monarchy  seemed  all  but  universal,  and 
only  the  kings  but  the  majority  of  their  subjects 
ly  believed  that  no  country  could  get  along  without  a 
f.  Yet,  to  say  nothing  of  America,  France  now  gets 
g  without  a  king;  the  Queen  ol  England  and  Em- 
8  of  India  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  governing 
realms  as  the  wooden  figurehead  of  a  ship  has  in 
rmining  its  course,  and  the  other  crowned  heads 
Europe  sit,  metaphorically  speaking,  upon  barrels  of 
!0-glycerine. 
mething  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Bishop  Butler, 
or  of  the  famous  Analogy,  declared  that  "a  constitn- 
n  of  civil  government  without  any  religious  establish- 
t  is  a  chimerical  project  of  which  there  is  no  exam- 
"  As  for  there  being  no  example,  he  was  right.  No 
rnment  at  that  time  existed,  nor  would  it  have  been 
to  name  one  that  ever  had  existed,  without  some 
f  an  established  religion;  yet  in  the  United  States 
ve  since  proved  by  the  practice  of  a  century  that  it 
Isible  for  a  civil  government  to  exist  without  a  state 


while,  were  it  true,  that  land   had  always  and 

khere  been  treated  as  private  property  would  not 

Ihat  it  should  always  be  so  treated,  this  is  not  true. 

contrary,  the  common  right  to  land  has  every- 

een  primarily  recognized,  and  private  ownership 

lere  grown  up  save  as  the  result  of  usurpation. 

lary  and  persistent  perceptions  of  mankind  are 

lave  an  equal  right  to  land,  and  the  opinion  that 

toperty  in  land  is  necessary  to  society  is  but  an 


offspring  of  ignorance  that  cannot  look  beyond  its  imme- 
diate snrronndings — an  idea  of  comparatively  modem 
growth,  as  artificial  and  as  baseless  as  that  of  the  right 
divine  of  kings. 

The  observations  of  travelers,  the  researches  of  the 
critical  historians  who  within  a  recent  period  have  done 
BO  much  to  reconstruct  the  forgotten  records  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  investigations  of  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
Emile  de  Laveloye,  Professor  Nasse  of  Bonn,  and  others, 
into  the  growth  of  institutions,  prove  that  wherever  ha- 
man  society  has  formed,  the  common  right  of  men  to  the 
use  of  the  earth  has  been  recognized,  and  that  nowhere 
has  unrestricted  individual  ownership  been  freely  adopted. 
Historically,  as  ethically,  private  property  in  land  is  rob- 
bery. It  nowhere  springs  from  contract;  it  can  nowhere 
be  traced  to  perceptions  of  justice  or  expediency;  it  bit 
everywhere  had  its  birth  in  war  and  conquest,  and  in  the 
selfish  use  which  the  cunning  have  made  of  superstition 
and  law. 

Wherever  we  can  trace  the  early  history  of  society, 
whether  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  America,  or  io 
Polynesia,  land  has  been  considered,  as  the  necessary  re- 
lations which  human  life  has  to  it  would  lead  to  its  oon- 
eidoration — as  common  property,  in  which  the  rights  of 
all  who  had  admitted  rights  were  equal.     That  is  to  say, 
that  all  members  of  the  community,  all  citizens,  aa  *• 
should  say,  had  equal  rights  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  land  of  the  community.     This  recognition   of  the 
common  right  to  land  did  not  prevent  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  particular  and  exclnsive  right  in  things  which 
are  the  result  of  labor,  nor  was  it  abandoned  when  the 
development  of  agriculture  had  imposed  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  exclusive  possession  of  land  in  order  to  seoore 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  results  of  the  labor  ex- 
pended in  cultivating  it.     The  division  of  land  between 
the  industrial  units.,  whether  families,  joint  familiee.  or 
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indiyiduals,  went  odIj  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  pasture  and  forest  lands  being  retained  as  com- 
mon, and  equality  as  to  agricultural  land  being  secured, 
either  by  a  periodical  re-division,  as  among  the  Teutonic 
races,  or  by  the  prohibition  of  alienation,  as  in  the  law  of 
Moses. 

This  primary  adjustment  still  exists,  in  more  or  less 
intact  form,  in  the  village  communities  of  India,  Russia, 
and  the  Sclavonic  countries  yet,  or  until  recently,  sub- 
jected to  Turkish  rule;  in  the  mountain  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland; among  the  Kabyles  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
the  Kaffirs  in  the  south;  among  the  native  population  of 
Java,  and  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand — that  is  to  say, 
wherever  extraneous  influences  have  left  intact  the  form 
of  primitive  social  organization.  That  it  everywhere  ex- 
isted has  been  within  late  years  abundantly  proved  by  the 
researches  of  many  independent  students  and  observers, 
and  which  are,  to  my  knowledge,  best  summarized  in  the 
"Systems  of  Land  Tenures  in  Various  Countries,"  pub- 
lished under  authority  of  the  Cobdcn  Club,  and  in  M. 
Emile  de  Laveleye's  "Primitive  Property,"  to  which  I 
would  refer  the  reader  who  desires  to  see  this  truth  dis- 
played in  detail. 

"In  all  primitive  societies,"  says  M.  de  Laveleye.  as 
the  result  of  an  investigation  which  leaves  no  part  of  the 
world  unexplored— "in  all  primitive  societies,  the  soil 
was  the  joint  property  of  the  tribes  and  was  subject  to 
periodical  distribution  among  all  the  families,  so  that  all 
might  live  by  their  labor  as  nature  has  ordained.  The 
comfort  of  each  was  thus  proportioned  to  his  energy  and 
intelligence;  no  one,  at  any  rate,  was  destitute  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  inequality  increasing  from 
generation  to  generation  was  provided  against." 

If  M.  de  Laveleye  be  right  in  this  conclusion,  and  that 
he  is  right  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how,  it  will  be  asked, 
baa  the  reduction  of  land  to  private  ownership  become  so 
C«neral  ? 
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The  causes  which  have  operated  to  supplaut  thu  orig- 
inal idea  of  the  equal  right  to  the  use  of  land  by  the  ide* 
of  exclusive  and  unequal  rights  may,  I  think,  bo  erexy- 
where  vaguely  but  certainly  traced.  They  are  every- 
where the  same  which  have  led  to  the  denial  of  equal 
personal  rights  and  to  the  establishment  of  privileged 
classes. 

These  causes  may  be  summarized  as  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  chieftains  and  the  military 
class,  consequent  on  a  state  of  warfare,  which  enabled 
them  to  monopolize  common  lauds;  the  effect  of  con- 
quest, in  reducing  the  conquered  to  a  state  of  predial 
slavery,  and  dividing  their  lands  among  the  conqneron, 
and  in  disproportionate  share  to  the  chiefs;  the  differ- 
entiation and  influence  of  a  sacerdotal  class,  and  the 
differentiation  and  influence  of  a  class  of  professional 
lawyers,  whose  interests  were  served  by  the  substitolioo 
of  exclusive,  in  place  of  common,  property  in  land* 
— inequality  once  produced  always  tending  to  greater 
inequality,  by  the  law  of  attraction. 

It  was  the  strug^e  between  this  idea  of  equal  rightito 
the  soil  and  the  tendency  to  monopolize  it  in  individoal 
possession,  that  caused  the  internal  conflicts  of  Greece 
and  Rome;  it  was  the  check  given  to  this  tendency— in 
Greece  by  such  institutions  as  those  of  Lycurgus  and 
Solon,  and  in  Rome  by  the  Licinian  Law  and  snbseqaent 
divisions  of  land — that  gave  to  each  their  days  of 
strength  and  glory;  and  it  was  the  final  triumph  of  tbii 
tendency  that  destroyed  both.  Great  estates  mined 
Greece,  as  afterward  "great  estates  mined  Italy, "f  and 


•  The  influence  of  the  lawyers  has  been  very  marked  in  BarofC 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  Id  deatroyini;  at)  T«>iti)^ 
of  the  ancient  tenure,  and  aubsiltuting  the  Idea  of  the  Roman  law, 
exclusive  ownerahip. 


f  Latifundia  perdidero  ItoUam. — PUni/. 
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as  the  soil,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  great  legislators 
and  statesmen,  passed  finally  into  the  possession  of  a  few, 
population  declined,  art  sank,  the  intellect  became  emas- 
colate,  and  the  race  in  which  humanity  had  attained  its 
most  splendid  development  became  a  by-word  and  re- 
proach among  men. 

The  idea  of  absolute  individual  property  in  land,  which 
modern  civilization  derived  from  Rome,  reached  its  full 
development  there  in  historic  times.  When  the  future 
mistress  of  the  world  6rst  looms  up,  each  citizen  had  his 
little  homestead  plot,  which  was  inalienable,  and  the  gen- 
eral domain — "the  corn-land  which  was  of  public  right" 
— was  subject  to  common  use,  doubtless  under  regula- 
tions or  customs  which  secured  equality,  as  in  the  Teu- 
tonic mark  and  Swiss  allmend.  It  was  from  this  publio 
domain  constantly  extended  by  conquest,  that  the  patri- 
cian families  succeeded  in  carving  their  great  estates. 
These  great  estates  by  the  power  with  which  the  great 
attracts  the  less,  in  spite  of  temporary  checks  by  legal 
limitation  and  recurring  divisions,  finally  crushed  out  all 
the  small  proprietors,  adding  their  little  patrimonies  to 
the  latifundia  of  the  enormously  rich,  while  they  them- 
selves were  forced  into  the  slave  gangs,  became  rent-pay- 
ing colonii,  or  else  were  driven  into  the  freshly  conquered 
foreign  provinces,  where  land  was  given  to  the  veterans 
of  the  legions;  or  to  tlio  metropolis,  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  proletariat  who  had  nothing  to  sell  bat  their  votes. 

Capsarism,  soon  passing  into  an  unbridled  despotism  of 
the  Eastern  type,  was  the  inevitable  political  result,  and 
the  empire,  even  while  it  embraced  the  world,  became  in 
reality  a  shell,  kept  from  collapse  only  by  the  healthier 
life  of  the  frontiers,  where  the  land  had  been  divided 
among  military  settlers  or  the  primitive  usages  longer 
survived.  But  the  latifundia,  which  had  devoured  the 
strength  of  Italy,  crept  steadily  outward,  carving  the 
earface  of  Sicily,  Africa,  Spain,  and   Gaul  into  great 
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estates  coltivated  by  slaves  or  tenants.  The  hardy  rir- 
tues  born  of  personal  independence  died  out,  an  exbau- 
tive  agriculture  impoverished  the  soil,  and  wild  beastJ 
supplanted  men,  until  at  length,  with  a  strength  nnr- 
turcd  in  equality,  the  barbarians  broke  through:  Ron* 
perished;  and  of  a  civilization  once  so  proud  nothing  vm 
left  but  ruins. 

Thus  came  to  pass  that  marvelous  thing,  which  at  the 
time  of  Komu's  grandeur  would  have  seemed  as  impoi- 
sible  as  it  seems  now  to  us  that  the  Comanches  or  Flat- 
heads  should  conquer  the  United  States,  or  the  Lap- 
landers should  desolate  Europe.  The  fundamental  cans* 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  tenure  of  land.  On  the  one  haod, 
the  denial  of  the  common  right  to  land  had  resulted  in 
decay;  on  the  other,  equality  gave  strength. 

"Freedom,"  says  M.  de  Laveleye  ("Primitive  Prop- 
erty," p.  116),  "freedom,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
ownership  of  an  undivided  share  of  the  common  pro]h 
erty.  to  which  the  head  of  every  family  in  the  clan  wn 
equally  entitled,  were  in  the  German  village  essential 
rights.  This  system  of  absolute  equality  impressed  a  re- 
markable character  on  the  individual,  which  explaini 
how  small  bands  of  barbarians  made  themselves  mastrn 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  spite  of  its  skillful  admini*- 
tration,  its  perfect  centralization  and  its  civil  law,  which 
has  preserved  the  name  of  written  reason." 

It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  heart  was  eaten  cot 
of  that  great  empire.  "Rome  perished,"  saya  Pro(e«sof 
Seeley,  "from  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  men." 

In  his  lectures  on  the  "History  of  Civilization  in  Eu- 
rope," and  more  elaborately  in  his  lectures  on  the  "Hi*- 
tory  of  Civilization  in  Franco,"  M.  Guizot  has  vividly  de- 
scribed the  chaos  that  in  Europe  succeeded  the  fall  o(tb« 
Roman  Empire — a  chaos  which,  as  he  says,  "carried  »U 
things  in  its  bosom,"  and  from  which  the  strnctan«( 
modern  society  was  slowly  evolved.     It  is  a  picture  wbtob 
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cannot  be  compressed  into  a  few  lines,  but  suflRce  it  to 
say  that  the  result  of  this  infusion  of  rude  but  vigorous 
life  into  Romanized  society  was  a  disorganization  of  the 
German,  as  well  as  the  Roman  structure — both  a  blend- 
ing and  an  admixture  of  the  idea  of  common  rights  in 
the  soil  with  the  idea  of  exclusive  property,  substantially 
as  occurred  in  those  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire  sub- 
sequently overrun  by  the  Turks.  The  feudal  system, 
which  was  so  readily  adopted  and  so  widely  spread,  was 
the  result  of  such  a  blending;  but  underneath,  and  side 
by  side  with  the  feudal  system,  a  more  primitive  organiza- 
tion, based  on  the  common  rights  of  the  cultivators,  took 
root  or  revived,  and  has  left  its  traces  all  over  Europe. 
This  primitive  organization,  which  allots  equal  shares  of 
cultivated  ground  and  the  common  use  of  uncultivated 
ground,  and  which  existed  in  Ancient  Italy  as  in  Saion 
England,  has  maintained  itself  beneath  absolutism  and 
I  serfdom  in  Russia,  beneath  Moslem  oppression  in  Scrria, 
1  and  in  India  has  been  swept,  but  not  entirely  destroyed, 
by  wave  after  wave  of  conquest,  and  century  after  cen- 
tury of  oppression. 

The  feudal  system,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  Europe, 

but  seems  to  be  the  natural  result  of  the  conquest  of  a 

settled  country  by  a  race  among  whom  equality  and  indi- 

1  Tiduality  are  yet  strong,  clearly  recognized,  in  theory  at 

least,  that  the  land  belongs  to  society  at  large,  not  to  the 

'  individual.     Rude  outcome  of  an  age  in  which  might 

stood  for  right  as  nearly  as  it  ever  can  (for  the  idea  of 

right  is  ineradicable  from  the  human  mind,  and  must  in 

some  shape  show  itself  even  in  the  association  of  pirates 

'  and  robbers),  the  feudal  system  yet  admitted  in  no  one 

I  the  uncontrolled  and  exclusive  right  to  land.     A  fief  was 

essentially  a  trust,  and  to  enjoyment  was  annexed  obliga- 

kion.     The  sovereign,  theoretically  the  representative  of 

fthe  collective  power  and  rights  of  the  whole  people,  was 

lin  feudal  view  the  only  absolute  owner  of  land.     And 
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thoagh  land  was  granted  to  individnal  possession,  jet  ia 
its  possession  were  involved  duties,  by  which  the  enjojer 
of  its  revenues  was  supposed  to  render  back  to  the  com- 
monwealth an  equivalent  for  the  benefits  which  from  ths 
delegation  of  the  common  right  he  received. 

In  the  feudal  scheme  the  crown  lands  supported  pnblic 
expenditures  which  are  now  included  in  the  civil  list;  the 
church  lands  defrayed  the  cost  of  pnblic  worship  and  in- 
struction, of  the  care  of  the  sick  and  of  the  destitute, 
and  maintained  a  class  of  men  who  were  supposed  to  b«, 
and  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  were,  devoting  their  live* 
to  purposes  of  public  good;  while  the  military  tenurei 
provided  for  the  public  defense.  In  the  obligation  under 
which  the  military  tenant  lay  to  bring  into  the  field  such 
and  such  a  force  when  need  should  be,  as  well  as  in  th« 
aid  ho  had  to  give  when  the  sovereign's  eldest  son  wm 
knighted,  his  daughter  married,  or  the  sovereign  himself 
made  prisoner  of  war,  was  a  rude  and  inefiScient  recogni- 
tion, but  still  unquestionably  a  recognition,  of  the  fact, 
obvious  to  the  natural  perceptions  of  all  men,  that  land 
is  not  individual  but  common  property. 

Nor  yet  was  the  control  of  the  possessor  of  land  allowed 
to  extend  beyond  his  own  life.  Although  the  principle 
of  inheritance  soon  displaced  the  principle  of  selection, 
as  where  power  is  concentrated  it  always  mnst,  yet  feudal 
law  required  that  there  should  always  be  some  represen- 
tative of  a  fief,  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  as  well 
as  of  receiving  the  benefits  which  were  annexed  to  > 
landed  estate,  and  who  this  should  be  was  not  left  to  in- 
dividual caprice,  but  rigorously  determined  in  advance. 
Hence  wardship  and  other  feudal  incidents.  The  systea 
of  primogeniture  and  its  outgrowth,  the  entail,  were  bi 
their  beginnings  not  the  absurdities  they  afterward 
became. 

The  basis  of  the  feudal  system  was  the  absolute  own- 
ership of  the  land,  an  idea  which  the  barbarians  resdilj 
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acquired  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered  population  to  whom 
it  was  familiivr;  but  over  this,  feudalism  threw  a  superior 
right,  and  the  process  of  infeudation  consisted  of  bring- 
ing individual  dominion  into  subordination  to  the  supe- 
rior dominion,  which  represented  the  larger  community 
or  nation.  Its  units  were  the  land  owners,  who  by  virtue 
of  their  ownership  were  absolute  lords  on  their  own  do- 
mains, and  who  there  performed  the  office  of  protection 
which  M.  Taine  has  so  graphically  described,  though  per- 
haps with  too  strong  a  coloring,  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  his  "Ancient  R6gime."  The  work  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  to  bind  together  these  units  into  nations,  and  to 
subordinate  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  individual  lords 
of  land  to  the  powers  and  rights  of  collective  society,  as 
represented  by  the  suzerain  or  king. 

Thus  the  feudal  system,  in  its  rise  and  development, 
was  a  triumph  of  the  idea  of  the  common  right  to  land, 
changing  an  absolute  tenure  into  a  conditional  tenure, 
and  imposing  peculiar  obligations  in  return  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  receiving  rent.  And  during  the  same  time,  the 
power  of  land  ownership  was  trenched,  as  it  were,  from 
below,  the  tenancy  at  will  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
very  generally  hardening  into  tenancy  by  custom,  and 
the  rent  which  the  lord  could  exact  from  the  peasant 
becoming  fixed  and  certain. 

And  amid  the  feudal  system  there  remained,  or  there 
grew  up,  communities  of  cultivators,  more  or  loss  subject 
to  feudal  dues,  who  tilled  the  soil  as  common  property; 
and  although  the  lords,  where  and  when  they  had  the 
power,  claimed  pretty  much  all  they  thought  worth 
claiming,  yet  the  idea  of  common  right  was  strong 
enough  to  attach  itself  by  custom  to  a  considerable  part 
of  the  land.  The  commons,  in  feudal  ages,  must  have 
embraced  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  area  of  most  Eu- 
ropean countries.  For  in  France  (although  the  appro- 
priations of  these  lands  by  the  aristocracy,  occasionally 
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checked  and  rescinded  by  royal  edict,  had  gone  on  for 
some  centuries  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  do  ring  the 
Revolution  and  First  Empire  large  distributions  and  salei 
were  made),  the  common  or  communal  lands  still 
amount,  according  to  M.  de  Laveleye,  to  4,000,000  hec- 
tares, or  9,884,400  acres.  The  extent  of  tlie  common 
land  of  England  during  the  feudal  ages  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  though  iuclosures  by  the  landed  arii- 
tocracy  began  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  it  is  stated 
that  no  less  than  7,660,413  acres  of  common  lands  wer* 
inclosed  under  Acts  passed  between  1710  and  1843,  of 
which  600,000  acres  have  been  inclosed  since  1845;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  there  still  remain  2,000,000  acres  of 
common  in  England,  though  of  course  the  most  worth* 
less  parts  of  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  these  common  lands,  there  existed  ia 
France,  until  the  Revolution,  and  in  parts  of  Spain,  nnttl 
our  own  day,  a  custom  having  all  the  force  of  law,  bj 
which  cultivated  lands,  after  the  harvest  had  been 
gathered,  became  common  for  purposes  of  pasturage  or 
travel,  until  the  time  had  come  to  use  the  ground  again; 
and  in  some  places  a  custom  by  which  any  one  had  ih* 
right  to  go  upon  ground  which  itsowner  neglected  to  cul- 
tivate, and  there  to  sow  and  reap  a  crop  in  security.  Ami 
if  he  chose  to  use  manure  for  the  first  crop,  he  acqaind 
the  right  to  sow  and  gather  a  second  crop  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  the  owner. 

It  is  not  merely  the  Swiss  allmend,  the  Ditmarsh  mark, 
the  Servian  and  Russian  village  communities;  not  merely 
the  long  ridges  which  on  English  ground,  now  the  ex- 
elusive  property  of  individuals,  still  enable  the  antiqo*- 
rian  to  trace  out  the  great  fields  in  ancient  time  devoted 
to  the  triennial  rotation  of  crops,  and  in  which  each  vil- 
lager was  annually  allotted  his  equal  plot;  not  merely  tb« 
documentary  evidence  which  careful  students  have  within 
late  years  drawn  from  old  records;  but  the  vorj  uutita- 
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tions  under  which  modern  civilization  has  developed, 
which  prove  the  universality  and  long  persistence  of  the 
recognition  of  the  common  right  to  the  use  of  the  soil. 

There  still  remain  in  our  legal  systems  survivals  that 
have  lost  their  meaning,  that,  like  the  still  existing  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  commons  of  England,  point  to  this. 
The  doctrine  of  eminent  domain,  existing  as  well  in  Mo- 
hammedan law,  which  makes  the  sovereign  theoretically 
the  only  absolute  owner  of  land,  springs  from  nothing 
but  the  recognition  of  the  sovereign  as  the  representative 
of  the  collective  rights  of  the  people;  primogeniture  and 
entail,  which  still  exist  in  England,  and  which  existed 
in  some  of  the  American  States  a  hundred  years  ago,  are 
but  distorted  forms  of  what  was  once  an  outgrowth  of 
the  apprehension  of  land  as  common  property.  The  very 
distinction  made  in  legal  terminology  between  real  and 
personal  property  is  but  the  survival  of  a  primitive  dis- 
tinction between  what  was  originally  looked  upon  as  com- 
mon property  and  what  from  its  nature  was  always  con- 
sidered the  peculiar  property  of  the  individual.  And  the 
greater  care  and  ceremony  which  are  yet  required  for  the 
transfer  of  land  is  but  a  survival,  now  meaningless  and 
useless,  of  the  more  general  and  ceremonious  consent  once 
required  for  the  transfer  of  rights  which  were  looked 
upon,  not  as  belonging  to  any  one  member,  but  to  every 
member  of  a  family  or  tribe. 

The  general  course  of  the  development  of  modern 
civilization  since  the  feudal  period  has  been  to  the  sub- 
version of  these  natural  and  primary  ideas  of  collective 
ownership  in  the  soil.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the 
emergence  of  liberty  from  feudal  bonds  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  tendency  in  the  treatment  of  land  to  the  form 
of  ownership  which  involves  the  enslavement  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  strongly 
felt  all  over  the  civilized  world,  in  the  pressure  of  an  iron 
joke,  which  oannot  be  relieved  by  any  extension  of  mere 
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political  power  or  personal  liberty,  and  which  political 
economists  mistake  for  the  pressure  of  natural  laws,  and 
workmen  for  the  oppressions  of  capital. 

This  is  clear — that  in  Great  Britain  to-day  the  right  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  to  the  soil  of  their  native  country  ii 
much  less  fully  acknowledged  than  it  was  in  feudil 
times.  A  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  people  own  the 
soil,  and  their  ownership  is  much  more  absolute.  The 
commons,  once  so  extensive  and  so  largely  contributing  to 
the  independence  and  support  of  the  lower  classes,  hart, 
all  but  a  small  remnant  of  yet  worthless  land,  been  ap- 
propriated to  individual  ownership  and  inclosed;  tb« 
great  estates  of  the  church,  which  were  essentially  com- 
mon property  devoted  to  a  public  purpose,  have  been  di- 
verted from  that  trust  to  enrich  individnals;  the  dues  of 
the  military  tenants  have  been  shaken  off,  and  the  costof 
maintaiuiiig  the  military  establishment  and  paying  th( 
interest  upon  an  immense  debt  accumulated  by  wars  hu 
been  saddled  upon  the  whole  people,  in  taxes  npon  tbe 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The  crown  lands  hsre 
mostly  passed  into  private  possession,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  royal  family  and  all  the  petty  princelings  who 
marry  into  it,  the  British  workman  must  pay  iu  tho 
price  of  his  mug  of  beer  and  pipe  of  tobacco.  The  Eng- 
lish yeoman — the  sturdy  breed  who  won  Crecy,  and  Poic- 
tiors,  and  Agincourt — is  as  extinct  as  the  mastodon.  The 
Scottish  clansman,  whose  right  to  the  soil  of  his  natire 
hills  was  then  as  undisputed  as  that  of  his  chieftain,  bw 
been  driven  out  to  make  room  for  the  sheep  ranges  or 
deer  parks  of  that  chieftain's  descendant;  the  tribal  right 
of  the  Irishman  has  been  turned  into  a  tenancy-at-will 
Thirty  thousand  men  have  legal  power  to  expel  tb« 
whole  population  from  live-sixths  of  the  British  Islamli, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  British  people  have  no  right 
whatever  to  their  native  land  save  to  walk  the  streets  or 
trudge  the  roads.     To  them  may  be  fittingly  applied  tin 
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words  of  a  Tribune  of  the  Roman  People:  "Men  of  Rome," 
said  Tiberius  Gracchus — "men  of  Rome,  you  are  called 
the  lords  of  the  world,  yet  have  no  right  to  a  square  foot 
of  its  soil!  The  wild  beasts  have  their  dens,  but  the  sol- 
diers of  Italy  have  only  water  and  air!" 

The  result  has,  perhaps,  been  more  marked  in  England 
than  anywhere  else,  but  the  tendency  is  observable  every- 
where, having  gone  further  in  England  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  have  developed  it  with  greater  rapidity. 

The  reason,  I  take  it,  that  with  the  extension  of  the 
idea  of  personal  freedom  has  gone  on  an  extension  of  the 
idea  of  private  property  in  land,  is  that  as  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  the  grosser  forms  of  Bupremncy  connected 
with  land  ownership  were  dropped,  or  abolished,  or  be- 
came less  obvious,  attention  was  diverted  from  the  more 
insidious,  but  really  more  potential  forms,  and  the  land 
owners  were  easily  enabled  to  put  property  in  land  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  property. 

The  growth  of  national  power,  either  in  the  form  of 
royalty  or  parliamentary  government,  stripped  the  great 
lords  of  individual  power  and  importance,  and  of  their 
jurisdiction  and  power  over  persons,  and  so  repressed 
striking  abuses,  as  the  growth  of  Roman  Imperialism 
repressed  the  more  striking  cruelties  of  slavery.  The 
disintegration  of  the  large  feudal  estates,  which,  until 
the  tendency  to  concentration  arising  from  the  modern 
tendency  to  production  upon  a  large  scale  is  strongly  felt, 
operated  to  increase  the  number  of  land  owners,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  restraints  by  which  land  owners  when 
population  was  sparser  endeavored  to  compel  laborers  to 
remain  on  their  estates  also  contributed  to  draw  away  at- 
tention from  the  essential  injustice  involved  in  private 
property  in  land;  while  the  steady  progress  of  legal  ideas 
drawn  from  the  Roman  law,  which  has  been  the  great 
mine  and  storehouse  of  modern  jurisprudence,  tended  to 
level  the  natural  distinction  between  property  in  land 
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'and  property  in  other  things.  Thus,  with  the  extension 
of  personal  liberty,  wont  on  an  extension  of  indiyidnsl 
proprietorship  in  land. 

The  political  power  of  the  barons  was,  moreover,  not 
broken  by  the  revolt  of  the  classes  who  could  clearly  feel 
the  injustice  of  land  ownership.     Such  revolts  took  place, 
again  and  again;  butagain  and  again  were  they  repressed 
with  terrific   cruelties.     What  broke  the  power  of  the 
barons  was  the  growth  of  the  artisan  and  trading  classes, 
between   whose  wages  and  rent  there  is  not  the  saint 
obvious  relation.     These  classes,  too,  developed  nnder  a 
system  of  olose  guilds  and  corporations,  which,  as  I  hav« 
previously  explained  in  treating  of  trade  combinationi 
and  monopolies,  enabled  them  somewhat  to  fence  them- 
selves in  from  the  operation  of  the  general  law  of  wages, 
and  which  were  much  more  easily  maintained  than  now, 
when  the  effect  of  improved   methods  of  transportation, 
and  the  diffusion  of  rudimentary  education  and  of  car- 
rent  news,  is  steadily  making  population  more  mobile. 
These  classes  did  not  see,  and  do  not  yet  see,  that  the 
tenure  of  land  is  the  fundamental  fact  which  mnst  nlti- 
matoly  determine  the  conditions  of  indnstrial,  social,  and 
political  life.     And  so  the  tendency  has  been  to  assimi- 
late the  idea  of  property  in  land  with  that  of  property  in 
things  of  human  production,  and  even  steps  backward 
have  been   taken,  and  been   hailed,  as  steps  in  adraocs. 
The  French  Constituent  Assembly,  in  1789,  thought  it 
was  sweeping  away  a  relic  of  tyranny  when  it  abolished 
tithes  and  imposed  the  support  of  the  clergy  on  general 
taxation.     The  Abb6  Sieyds  stood   alone  when    be  told 
them  that  they  were  simply  remitting  to  the  proprietor! 
a  tax  which  was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  held 
their  lands,  and  reimposing  it  on  the  labor  of  the  nation. 
But  in  vain.     The  Abbe  Siey^s,  being  a  priest,  was  looked 
on  as  defending  the  interests  of  his  order,  when  in  truth 
he  was  defending  the  rights  of  man.     In  those  tithe*, 
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the  French  people  might  have  retained  a  large  public  rev- 
enue which  would  not  have  taken  one  centime  from  the 
wag 53  of  labor  or  the  earnings  of  capital. 

And  so  the  abolition  of  the  military  tenures  in  England 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  ratified  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.,  though  simply  an  appropriation  of  public 
revenues  by  the  feudal  land  holders,  who  thus  got  rid  of 
the  consideration  on  which  they  held  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  nation,  and  saddled  it  on  the  people  at  large, 
in  the  taxation  of  all  consuraors,  has  long  been  charac- 
terized, and  is  still  held  up  in  the  law  books,  as  a  triumph 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Yet  hero  is  the  source  of  the 
immense  debt  and  heavy  taxation  of  England.  Had  the 
form  of  these  feudal  dues  been  simply  changed  into  one 
better  adapted  to  the  changed  times,  English  wars  need 
never  have  occasioned  the  incurring  of  debt  to  the 
amount  of  a  single  pound,  and  the  labor  and  capital  of 
England  need  not  have  been  taxed  a  single  farthing  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  military  establishment.  All  this 
would  have  oome  from  rent,  which  the  land  holders  since 
that  time  have  appropriated  to  themselves — from  the  tax 
which  land  ownership  levies  on  the  earnings  of  labor  and 
capital.  The  land  holders  of  England  got  their  land  on 
terms  which  required  them  even  in  the  sparse  population 
of  Norman  days  to  put  in  the  field,  upon  call,  sixty  thou- 
sand perfectly  equipped  horsemen,*  and  on  the  further 
condition  of  various  fines  and  incidents  which  amounted 
to  a  considerable  part  of  the  rent.  It  would  probably  be 
a  low  estimate  to  put  the  pecuniary  value  of  these  vari- 
ous services  and  dues  at  one-half  the  rental  value  of  the 
land.     Had  the  land  holders  been  kept  to  this  contract 


•  Andrew  Bisnet,  in  "The  Strength  of  Natioaa,"  London,  IHSB,  a 
fuggestive  work  In  which  he  calls  the  attention  of  tbeGngtiah  people 
to  this  measure  by  whicii  the  lund  owners  avoided  the  payment  of 
their  rent  to  the  nation,  disputes  the  statement  of  Bliickatone  that  a 
knigbt's  service  was  but  for  40  days,  aad  saya  it  was  during  necesaity. 
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and  DO  land  been  permitted  to  be  inclosed  except  tifioti 
similar  terms,  the  income  accrning  to  the  nation  froni 
English  land  would  to-<lay  be  greater  by  many  million* 
than  the  entire  public  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
England  to-day  might  have  enjoyed  absolute  free  trade. 
There  need  not  have  been  a  customs  duty,  an  cxoiM, 
license,  or  income  tax,  yet  all  the  present  expcnditnrei 
could  be  met,  and  a  large  surplus  remain  to  be  devoted 
to  any  purpose  which  would  conduce  to  the  comfort  or 
well-being  of  the  whole  people. 

Turning  back,  wherever  there  is  light  to  guide  08,  we 
may  everywhere  see  that  in  their  first  perceptions,  all 
peoples  have  recognized  the  common  ownership  in  land, 
and  that  private  property  is  an  usurpation,  a  creation  of 
force  and  fraud. 

As  Madame  de  Stael  said,  "Liberty  is  ancient."  Jn»- 
tice,  if  we  turn  to  the  most  ancient  records,  will  alwajilw 
found  to  have  the  title  of  proscription. 
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In  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization  wo  see  that  land  is 
everywhere  regarded  as  common  property.  And,  turn- 
ing from  the  dim  past  to  our  own  times,  we  may  see  that 
natural  perceptions  are  still  the  same,  and  that  when 
placed  uuder  circumstances  in  which  the  influence  of  ed- 
ucation and  habit  is  weakened,  men  instinctively  recog- 
nize the  equality  of  right  to  the  bounty  of  nature. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  brought  together 
in  a  new  country  men  wlto  had  been  used  to  look  on  land 
as  the  rightful  subject  of  individual  property,  and  of 
whom  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  had  ever  dreamed 
of  drawing  any  distinction  between  property  in  land  and 
property  in  anything  else.  But,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  these  men  were  brought 
into  contact  with  land  from  which  gold  could  be  obtained 
by  the  simple  operation  of  washing  it  out. 

Had  the  land  with  which  they  were  thus  called  npon  to 
deal  been  agricultural,  or  grazing,  or  forest  land,  of 
peculiar  richness;  had  it  been  land  which  derived  peculiar 
value  from  its  situation  for  commercial  purposes,  or  by 
reason  of  the  water  power  which  it  aifordea;  or  even  had 
it  contained  rich  mines  of  coal,  iron  or  lead,  the  land 
system  to  which  they  had  been  used  would  Lave  been 
applied,  and  it  would  have  been  reduced  to  private  owner- 
ship in  largo  tracts,  as  even  the  pueblo  lands  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, really  the  most  valuable  in  the  State,  which  by 
Spanish  law  had  been  set  apart  to  furnish  homes  Tor  the 
future  residents  of  that  city,  were  reduced,  without  any 
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protest  worth  speaking  of.  But  the  noveltj  of  the  csM 
broke  through  habitual  ideas,  and  threw  men  b»rk  opoo 
first  principles,  and  it  was  by  common  consent  declar«d 
that  this  gold-bearing  land  should  remain  common  prop- 
erty, of  which  no  one  might  take  more  than  he  could  re»- 
Bonably  use,  or  hold  for  a  longer  time  than  he  continued 
to  use  it.  This  perception  of  natural  justice  was  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  General  Government  and  the  conrtj, 
and  while  placer  mining  remained  of  importance,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  overrule  this  reversion  to  primitin 
ideas.  The  title  to  the  land  remained  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  no  individual  could  acquire  more  than  a  pot* 
sessory  claim.  The  miners  in  each  district  fixed  ta« 
amount  of  ground  an  individual  could  take  and  the 
amount  of  work  that  must  be  done  to  constitute  use.  If 
this  work  were  not  done,  any  one  could  re-locate  the 
ground.  Thus,  no  one  was  allowed  to  forestall  or  to  lock 
up  natural  resources.  Labor  was  acknowledged  aa  tli« 
creator  of  wealth,  was  given  a  free  field,  and  secured  in 
its  reward.  The  device  would  not  have  assured  complete 
equality  of  rights  under  the  conditions  that  in  most  coun- 
tries prevail;  but  under  the  conditions  that  there  and 
then  existed — a  sparse  population,  an  unexplored  coun- 
try, and  an  occupation  in  its  nature  a  lottery,  it  secnred 
substantial  justice.  One  man  might  strike  an  enormoualj 
rich  deposit,  and  others  might  vainly  prospect  for  montlii 
and  years,  but  all  had  an  equal  chance.  No  one  wasal* 
lowed  to  play  the  dog  in  the  manger  with  the  bounty  of 
the  Creator.  The  essential  idea  of  the  mining  rogal*- 
tions  was  to  prevent  forestalling  and  monopoly.  Upw 
the  same  principle  are  based  the  mining  laws  of  Mexico; 
and  the  same  principle  was  adopted  in  Australia,  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  in  the  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa, 
for  it  accords  with  natural  perceptions  of  justice. 

With  the  decadence  of  placer  mining  in  California,  lb* 
accustomed  idea  of  private  property  finally  prerailed  ia 
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the  passage  of  a  law  permitting  the  patenting  of  mineral 
lands.  The  only  effect  is  to  lock  up  opportunities — to 
give  the  owner  of  mining  ground  the  power  of  saying  that 
no  one  else  may  use  what  he  does  not  choose  to  use  him- 
self. And  there  are  many  cases  in  which  mining  ground 
is  thus  withheld  from  use  for  speoulative  purposes,  just 
as  valuable  building  lots  and  agricultural  land  are  with- 
held from  use.  Bat  while  thus  preventing  use,  the  ex- 
tension to  mineral  land  of  the  same  principle  of  private 
ownership  which  marks  the  tenure  of  other  lands  has 
done  nothing  for  the  security  of  inipro?cment9.  The 
greatest  expenditures  of  capital  in  opening  and  develop- 
ing mines — expenditures  that  in  some  cases  amounted  to 
millions  of  dollars — were  made  upon  possessory  titles. 

Had  the  circumstances  which  beset  the  first  English 
settlers  in  North  America  been  such  as  to  call  their  at- 
tention de  novo  to  the  question  of  land  ownership,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  reverted  to  first 
principles,  just  as  they  reverted  to  first  principles  in 
matters  of  government;  and  individual  land  ownership 
would  have  been  rejected,  just  as  aristocracy  and  mon- 
archy were  rejected.  But  while  in  the  country  from 
which  they  came  this  system  had  not  yet  fully  developed 
itself,  nor  its  effects  been  fully  felt,  the  fact  that  in  the 
new  country  an  immense  continent  invited  settlement 
prevented  any  question  of  tJie  justice  and  policy  of 
private  property  in  land  from  arising.  For  in  a  new 
country,  equality  seems  sufficiently  assured  if  no  one  is 
permitted  to  take  land  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  At 
first  no  barm  seems  to  be  done  by  treating  this  laud  as 
absolute  property.  There  is  plenty  of  land  left  for  those 
who  choose  to  take  it,  and  the  slavery  that  in  a  later 
stage  of  development  necessarily  springs  from  the  in- 
dividual ownership  of  land  is  not  felt. 

In  Virginia  and  to  the  South,  where  the  settlement 
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the  large  estates  into  which  the  land  was  carred  wii 
introduced  in  the  shape  of  negro  slaves.  But  the  8nt 
settlers  of  New  England  divided  the  land  as,  twelre  ceo- 
turies  before,  their  ancestors  hud  divided  the  land  ot 
Britain,  giving  to  each  head  of  a  family  his  town  lot  and 
his  seed  lot,  while  beyond  lay  the  free  common.  So  tu 
as  concerned  the  great  proprietors  whom  the  Engliib 
kings  by  letters  patent  endeavored  to  create,  the  seitlin 
saw  clearly  enongb  the  injustice  of  the  attempted  monop- 
oly, and  none  of  these  proprietors  got  much  from  thair 
grants;  but  the  plontifulnoss  of  laud  prevented  attentioi 
from  being  called  to  the  monopoly  which  individual  land 
ownership,  even  when  the  tracts  are  small,  mast  involre 
when  land  becomes  scarce.  And  so  it  has  come  to  paa 
that  the  great  republic  of  the  modern  world  has  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  its  career  an  institution  that  ruined 
the  republics  of  antiquity;  that  a  people  who  proclaim 
the  inalienable  rights  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  have  accepted  without  question  • 
principle  which,  in  denying  the  eqnal  and  inalienable 
right  to  the  soil,  finally  denies  the  eqnal  right  to  life  tod 
liberty;  that  a  people  who  at  the  cost  of  a  bloody  war 
have  abolished  chattel  slavery,  yet  permit  slavery  in  i 
more  widespread  and  dangerous  form  to  take  root. 

The  continent  has  seemed  so  wide,  the  area  over  wbidi 
population  might  yet  pour  so  vast,  that  familiarized  by 
habit  with  the  idea  of  private  property  in  land,  we  hare 
not  realized  its  essential  injustice.  For  not  merely  hu 
this  background  of  unsettled  land  prevented  the  full  cffe<i 
of  private  appropriation  from  being  felt,  even  in  the  older 
sections,  but  to  permit  a  man  to  take  more  land  than  Ih 
conld  use,  that  he  might  compel  those  who  aftgiwtnll 
needed  it  to  pay  him  for  the  privilege  of  nsing  it,  hat  not 
seemed  so  unjust  when  others  in  their  turn  might  do  tbi 
tame  thing  by  going  further  on.  And  more  than  tbii^ 
the  very  fortunes  that  have  resulted  from  the  appropcifr 
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tion  of  land,  and  that  have  thus  really  been  drawn  from 
taxes  levied  upon  the  wages  of  labor,  have  seemed,  and 
have  been  heralded,  as  prizes  held  out  to  the  laborer. 
In  all  the  newer  States,  and  even  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  older  ones,  our  landed  aristocracy  is  yet  in  its  first 
generation.  Those  who  have  protited  by  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  land  have  been  largely  men  who  began  life 
without  a  cent.  Their  groat  fortunes,  many  of  them 
running  np  high  into  the  millions,  seem  to  them,  and  to 
many  others,  as  the  best  proofs  of  the  justice  of  existing 
social  conditions  in  rewarding  priidenoo,  foresight,  in- 
dustry, and  thrift;  whereas,  the  truth  is  tliat  these  for- 
tunes are  but  the  gains  of  monopoly,  and  are  necessarily 
made  at  the  expense  of  labor.  But  the  fact  that  those 
thus  enriched  started  as  laborers  hides  this,  and  the 
same  feeling  which  leads  every  ticlict  holder  in  a  lottery 
to  delight  in  imagination  in  the  magnitude  of  the  prizes 
has  prevented  even  the  poor  from  quarreling  with  a 
system  which  thus  made  many  poor  men  rich. 

In  short,  the  American  people  have  failed  to  see  the 
essential  injustice  of  private  property  in  land,  because  as 
yet  they  have  not  felt  its  full  effects.  This  public 
domain — the  vast  extent  of  land  yet  to  be  reduced  to 
private  possession,  the  enormous  common  to  which  the 
faces  of  the  energetic  were  always  turned,  has  been  the 
great  fact  that,  since  the  days  when  the  hrst  settlements 
began  to  fringe  the  Atlantic  Coast,  has  formed  our 
national  character  and  colored  our  national  thouglit.  It 
is  not  that  we  have  eschewed  a  titled  aristocracy  and 
abolished  primogeniture;  that  we  elect  all  our  officers 
from  school  director  up  to  president;  that  our  laws  run 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  instead  of  in  the  narao  of  a 
prince;  that  the  State  knows  no  religion,  and  our  judges 
wear  no  wigs — that  we  have  been  exempted  from  the  ills 
that  Fourth  of  July  orators  used  to  point  to  as  character- 
istio  of  the  eSete  despotisms  of  the  Old  World.     The 
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general  intelligence,  the  general  comfort,  th«  actiTv  i» 
Tention,  the  power  of  adaptation  and  asaimilstMn,  tkt 
free,  independent  spirit,  the  energy  and  bopefolnfla  tktt 
have  marked  our  people,  are  not  causes,  bat  re^nlta — ihej 
have  sprung  from  onfenced  land.     This  pnblio  daaiam 
has  been  the  transmuting  force  which  has  tamed  th* 
thriftless,  nnambitioas  European  peasant  into  iiie  ielf« 
reliant  Western  farmer;  it  has  given  a  conscionnMM  af 
freedom  even  to  the  dweller  in  crowded  cities,  sad  lua 
been  a  well-spring  of  hope  even  to  those  who  hare  oevtr 
thought  of  taking  refuge  npon  it.     The  child   of  tb* 
people,  as  he  grows  to  manhood  in  Enrope,  finds  all  tint 
best  scats  at  the  banquet  of  life  marked  "taken,"  and 
must  straggle  with  his  fellows  for  the  crumbs  that  taR, 
without  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  forcing  or  sneaking 
his  waj  to  a  scat.     In  America,  whatever  his  condition, 
there  has  always  been  the  consciousness  that  the  poblia 
domain  lay  behind  him;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  (act, 
acting  and  reacting,  has  penetrated  our  whole   natioaal 
life,  giv:Dg  to  it  generosity  and   independence,  elastkttj 
and  ambition.     All  that  we  are  proud  of  in  the  Americn 
character;  all  that  makes  our  conditions  and  institntioof 
better  than  those  of  older  countries,  we  may  trac«  to  the 
fact  that  land  has  been  cheap  in  the  United  States,  bt- 
cause  new  soil  has  been  open  to  the  emigrant. 

But  our  advance  has  reacned  the  Pacific.  Farther 
west  we  cannot  go,  and  increasing  population  can  bat 
expand  north  and  south  and  fill  up  what  has  been  passed 
over.  North,  it  is  already  filling  up  the  ralley  of  th« 
Red  River,  pressing  into  that  of  the  Saskatchewan  and 
pre-empting  Wasliington  Territory;  south,  it  is  covering 
Western  Texas  and  taking  up  the  arable  valleys  of  Mew 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  republic  has  entered  npon  a  new  era,  an  era  in 
which  the  monopoly  of  the  land  will  tell  with  accelent- 
d>c  effect.     The  great  fact  which  has  been  so  pot«at  k 
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seaaing  to  be.  The  public  domain  is  almost  gone — a 
yery  few  years  will  end  its  influence,  already  rapidly  fail- 
ing. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  public 
domain.  For  a  long  time  to  come  there  will  be  millions 
of  acres  of  public  lands  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Land 
Department.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  best 
part  of  the  continent  for  agricultural  purposes  is  already 
overrun,  and  that  it  is  the  poorest  land  that  is  left.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  what  remains  comprises  the 
great  mountain  ranges,  the  sterile  deserts,  the  high 
plains  fit  only  for  grazing.  And  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  much  of  this  land  which  figures  in  the  reports  as 
open  to  settlement  is  unsurveyed  land,  which  has  been 
appropriated  by  possessory  claims  or  locations  which  do 
not  appear  until  the  land  is  returned  as  surveyed.  Cali- 
fornia figures  on  the  books  of  the  Land  Department  as 
the  greatest  land  State  of  the  Union,  containing  nearly 
100,000,000  acres  of  public  land — something  like  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole  public  domain.  Yet  so  much  of 
this  is  covered  by  railroad  grants  or  held  in  the  way  of 
which  I  have  spoken;  so  much  consists  of  untillable 
mountains  or  plains  which  require  irrigation;  so  much  is 
monopolized  by  locations  which  command  the  water,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  difficult  to  point  the  immigrant 
to  any  part  of  the  State  where  lie  can  take  up  a  farm  on 
which  he  can  settle  and  maintain  a  family,  and  so  men, 
weary  cif  the  quest,  end  by  buying  land  or  renting  it  on 
shares.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  real  scarcity  of  land 
in  California — for,  an  empire  in  herself,  California  will 
some  day  maintain  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  France 
— but  appropriation  has  got  ahead  of  the  settler  and 
manages  to  keep  just  ahead  of  him. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  late  Ben  Wade  of 
Ohio  said,  in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  that 
by  the  close  of  this  century  every  acre  of  ordinary  agrioul- 
tuTsd  land  in  the  United  States  would  be  worth  t50  in 
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gold.  It  is  already  clear  that  if  be  erred  at  all,  it  waa  ia 
overstating  the  time.  In  the  twenty-one  ye>ars  that  r«- 
main  of  the  present  century,  if  our  population  keep  on 
increasing  at  the  rate  which  it  has  maintained  since  the 
institution  of  the  goTernracnt,  with  the  exception  of  tb« 
I  decade  which  included  the  civil  war,  there  will  be  in 

'  addition  to  our  present  population  of  something  like 

forty-five  millions,  an  addition  of  some  seven  milliotu 
more  than  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  u 
shown  by  the  census  of  1870,  and  nearly  half  as  much 
again  as  the  present  population  of  Great  Britain.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
support  such  a  population  and  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions more,  and,  under  proper  social  adjustments,  to 
support  them  in  increased  comfort;  but  in  view  of  snch 
an  increase  of  population,  what  becomes  of  the  unappro- 
priated public  domain?  Practically  there  will  soon  coaM 
to  bo  any.  It  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  it  is  all  in 
use;  but  it  will  be  a  very  short  time,  as  we  are  goings  be- 
fore all  that  men  can  turn  to  use  will  have  an  owner. 

But  the  evil  effects  of  making  the  land  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple the  exclusive  property  of  some  do  not  wait  for  tbe 
final  appropriation  of  the  public  domain  to  show  them- 
selves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  contemplate  them  in  the 
future;  we  may  see  them  in  the  present.  They  have 
grown  with  our  growth,  and  are  Etill  increasing. 

We  plow  new  fields,  we  open  new  mines,  we  found 
new  cities;  we  drive  back  the  Indian  and  exterminate 
the  buSalo;  we  girdle  the  land  with  iron  roads  and  lace 
the  air  with  telegraph  wires;  we  add  knowledge  to 
knowledge,  and  utilize  invention  after  invention;  w« 
build  schools  and  endow  colleges;  yet  it  becomes  no 
easier  for  the  masses  of  our  people  to  make  a  IiTing. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  becoming  harder.  The  wealthy  cImi 
is  becoming  more  wealthy;  but  the  poorer  class  is  b*> 
coming  more  dependent.     The   gulf  between  the  em- 
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toyed  and  the  employer  is  growing  wider;  social  con- 
'asts  are  becoming  sharper;  as  liveried  carriages  appear, 
>  do  barefooted  children.  We  are  becoming  used  to 
ilk  of  the  working  classes  and  the  propertied  classes; 
?ggars  are  becoming  so  common  that  where  it  was  once 
lought  a  crime  little  short  of  highway  robbery  to  refuse 
lod  to  one  who  asked  for  it,  the  gate  is  now  barred  and 
le  bulldog  loosed,  while  laws  are  passed  against  vagrants 
hich  suggest  those  of  Henry  VIII. 

We  call  ourselves  the  most  progressive  people  on  earth, 
nt  what  is  the  goal  of  our  progress,  if  these  are  its 
ayside  fruits? 

These  are  the  results  of  private  property  in  land — the 
Tects  of  a  principle  that  must  act  with  increasing  and 
, creasing  force.  It  is  not  that  laborers  have  increased 
,ater  than  capital;  it  is  not  that  population  is  pressing 
jainst  subsistence;  it  is  not  that  machinery  has  m.ade 
work  scarce;"  it  is  not  that  there  is  any  real  antagonism 
ttween  labor  and  capital — it  is  simply  that  land  isbecom- 
g  more  valuable;  that  the  terms  on  which  labor  can 
)tain  access  to  the  natural  opportunities  which  alone 
lable  it  to  produce  are  becoming  harder  and  harder, 
he  public  domain  is  receding  and  narrowing.     Property 

land  is  concentrating.  The  proportion  of  our  people 
ho  have  no  legal  right  to  the  land  on  which  they  live  ia 
looming  steadily  larger. 

Says  the  New  York  World:  "A  non-resident  pro- 
letary, like  that  of  Ireland,  is  getting  to  be  the  char- 
ieristic  of  large  farming  districts  in  New  England, 
Iding  yearly  to  the  nominal  value  of  leasehold  farms; 
[vancing  yearly  the  rent  demanded,  and  steadily  de- 
ading  the  character  of  the  tenantry."  And  the 
aiion,  alluding  to  the  same  section,  says:  "Increased 
juinal  value  of  land,  higher  rents,  fewer  farms  occu- 
sd  by  owners;  diminished  product;  lower  wages;  a 
>re  ignorant  population;  increasing  number  of  women 
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employed  at  hard,  oatdoor  labor  (sorest  sign  of  a  de 
cliiiing  civilizatiun),  and  a  steady  deterioration  in  the 
style  of  fanning — these  are  the  conditions  described  by  a 
cumulative  mass  of  evidence  that  is  perfectly  irresistible." 

The  same  tendency  is  observable  in  the  new  States, 
where  the  large  scale  of  cultivation  recalls  the  latifundia 
that  ruined  ancient  Italy.  In  California  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  farming  land  is  rented  from  year  to 
year,  at  rates  varying  from  a  fourth  to  even  half  tii« 
crop. 

The  harder  times,  the  lower  wages,  the  increasing 
poverty  perceptible  in  the  United  States  are  but  resnlU 
of  the  natural  laws  we  have  traced — laws  as  universal  and 
as  irresistible  as  that  of  gravitation.  We  did  not  estab- 
lish the  republic  when,  in  the  face  of  principalities  and 
powers,  we  flung  the  declaration  of  the  inalienable  rigbU 
of  man;  we  shall  never  establish  the  republic  until  w« 
practically  carry  out  that  declaration  by  securing  to  tb« 
poorest  child  born  among  us  an  equal  right  to  his  native 
■oil!  We  did  not  abolish  slavery  when  we  ratified  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment;  to  abolish  slavery  we  mwt 
abolish  private  property  in  land  I  Unless  we  come  back 
to  first  principles,  unless  we  recognize  natural  percep- 
tions of  equity,  nnlcss  we  acknowledge  the  equal  right  of 
all  to  land,  our  free  institutions  will  be  in  vain;  our  com- 
mon schools  will  be  in  vain;  our  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions will  bat  add  to  the  force  that  presses  the 
''own  I 
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Wh7  hesitate  t    Ye  are  full-beuded  men, 

With  Ood-implanted  will,  and  courage  if 

Te  dare  but  show  it.    Never  yet  was  will 

But  found  some  way  or  means  to  work  It  oat, 

Nor  e'er  did  Fortune  frown  on  him  who  dared. 

Shall  we  in  presence  of  this  grievous  wrong, 

In  this  supremest  moment  of  all  time. 

Stand  trembling,  cowering,  when  with  one  bold  stroki 

These  groaning  millions  might  be  ever  free  T — 

And  that  one  stroke  so  just,  so  greatly  good. 

So  level  with  the  happiness  of  man. 

That  ail  the  angels  will  applaud  the  deed. 

—R.  B.  Taylor. 


CHAPTER    I. 


PRIVATE   PBOPERTY  IN  LAND  INCONSISTENT  WITH  THE 
BEST   USB   OF   LAND. 

I  There  is  a  delusion  resulting  from  the  tendency  to 
•confound  the  accidental  Avith  the  essential— a  delusion 
which  the  law  writers  have  done  their  best  to  extend, 
Und  political  economists  generally  have  acquiesced  in, 
(rather  than  endeavored  to  expose — that  private  property 
an  land  is  necessary  to  the  proper  use  of  land,  and  that 
igain  to  make  land  conimou  property  would  be  to  destroy 
ivilization  and  revert  to  barbarism. 

This  delusion  may  ho  likened   to  the  idea  which,  ac- 
ording  to  Charles  Lamb,  so  long  prevailed  among  the 
'hinese  after  the  savor  of  roast  pork  had  been  accident- 
lly  discovered  by  the  burning  down  of  Ho-ti's  hut — that 
to  cook  a  pig  it  was  necessary  to  set  fire  to  a  house.     But, 
though  in  Lamb's  charming  dissertation  it  was  required 
hat  a  sage  should  arise  to  teach  people  that  they  might 
oast  pigs  without  burning  down  houses,  it  does  not  take 
sage  to  see  that  what  ia  required  for  the  improvement 
|of  laud  is  not  absolute  ownership  of  the  land,  but  secur- 
ity for  the  improvements.     This  will  be  obvious  to  who- 
ever will   look   around    him.     While   there   is   no   more 
Necessity  for  making  a  man  the  absolute  and  exclusive 
^^iier  of  land,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  improve  it,  than 
^here  is  of  burning  down  a  house  in  order  to  cook  a  pig; 
^hile  the  making  of  land  private  property  is  as  rude, 
Wasteful,  and   uncertain  a  device  for  securing  improve- 
ttient,  as  the  burning  down  of  a  house  is  a  rude,  waste- 
ftil,  and  DDcertaia  device  for  roasting  a  pig,  we  have  not 
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the  excuse  for  persisting  in  the  one  that  Lamb's  Cfaini' 
men  had  for  persisting  in  the  other.  Until  the  la^ 
arose  who  invented  the  rude  gridiron,  which  according 
to  Lamb,  preceded  the  spit  and  oven,  no  one  bad  known 
or  heard  of  a  pig  being  roasted,  except  by  a  house  being 
burned.  But,  among  us,  nothing  is  more  common  tbu 
for  land  to  be  improved  by  those  who  do  not  own  it 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  is  culti- 
vated by  tenants,  the  greater  part  of  the  buildingt  of 
London  are  built  upon  leased  ground,  and  even  in  tbs 
United  States  the  same  system  prevails  everywhere  to  t 
greater  or  less  extent.  Thus  it  is  a  common  matter  for 
use  to  be  separated  from  ownership. 

Would  not  all  this  land  be  cultivated  and  improved 
just  as  well  if  the  rent  went  to  the  State  or  municipality, 
as  now,  when  it  goes  to  private  individuals?  If  do 
private  ownership  in  land  were  acknowledged,  but  sU 
land  were  held  in  this  way,  the  occupier  or  user  paying 
rent  to  the  State,  would  not  land  be  used  and  improTe^ 
as  well  and  as  securely  as  now?  There  can  be  but  on< 
answer:  Of  course  it  would.  Then  would  the  resumption 
of  land  as  common  property  in  nowise  interfere  with  thi 
proper  use  and  improvement  of  land. 

What  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  land  is  not  ita  privat* 
ownership,  but  the  security  of  improvements.  It  ii  not 
necessary  to  say  to  a  man,  "this  land  is  yours,"  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  cultivate  or  improve  it.  It  is  only  nco> 
essary  to  say  to  him,  "whatever  your  labor  or  capital 
produces  on  this  land  shall  be  yours."  Give  a  man 
security  that  he  may  reap,  and  he  will  sow;  assure  him  of 
the  possession  of  the  house  he  wants  to  build,  and  b« 
will  build  it.  These  are  the  natural  rewards  of  labor.  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  reaping  that  men  sow;  it  is  for  lit* 
Bake  of  possessing  houses  that  men  build.  The  owner- 
ship of  land  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  this  aeourity,  that  is 
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tbe  begiuning  of  the  feudal  period  so  many  of  the  smaller 
And  holders  surrendered  the  ownership  of  their  lands  to 
i  military  chieftain,  receiving  back  the  use  of  them  in 
lef  or  trust,  and  kneeling  bareheaded  before  the  lord, 
vith  their  hands  between  his  hands,  swore  to  serve  him 
irith  life,  and  limb,  and  worldly  honor.  Similar  in- 
Itances  of  the  giving  up  of  ownership  in  land  for  the 
lake  of  security  in  its  enjoyment  are  to  be  seen  in 
Turkey,  where  a  peculiar  exemption  from  taxation  and 
ixtortion  attaches  to  vakouf,  or  church  lands,  and  where 
t  is  a  common  thing  for  a  land  owner  to  sell  his  land  to 
k  mosque  for  a  nominal  price,  with  the  understanding 
hat  he  may  remain  as  tenant  upon  it  at  a  fixed  rent. 

It  is  not  the  magic  of  property,  as  Arthur  Young  said, 
bat  has  turned  Flemish  sands  into  fruitful  Gelda.  It  is 
he  magic  of  security  to  labor.  This  can  be  secured  in 
ther  ways  than  making  land  private  property,  just  as 
he  heat  necessary  to  roast  a  pig  can  be  secured  in  other 
fays  than  by  burning  down  houses.  The  mere  pledge  of 
n  Irish  landlord  that  for  twenty  years  he  would  not 
laim  in  rent  any  share  in  their  cultivation  induced  Irish 
feasants  to  turn  a  barren  mountain  into  gardens;  on 
he  mere  security  of  a  fixed  ground  rent  for  a  term  of 
tears  the  most  costly  buildings  of  such  cities  as  London 
md  New  York  are  erected  on  leased  ground.  If  we  give 
mprovers  such  security,  we  may  safely  abolish  private 
jroperty  in  land. 

The  complete  recognition  of  common  rights  to  land 
leed  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  complete  recognition 
if  individual  right  to  improvements  or  produce.  Two 
Den  may  own  a  ship  without  sawing  her  in  half.  The 
twnerahip  of  a  railway  may  be  divided  into  a  hundred 
bousand  shares,  and  yet  trains  be  run  with  as  much 
fstem  and  precision  as  if  there  were  but  a  single  owner. 
D  London,  joint  stock  companies  have  been  formed  to 
old  and  manage  real  estate.    Ererything  could  go  on  as 


DOW,  and  yet  tbe  common  right  to  bind  be  fallj  recog- 
nized by  appropriating  rent  to  th«  eoi 
There  is  a  lot  in  the  center  of  San  FrmBOMO  to 
the  common  rights  of  the  people  of  that  city  are  pA 
legally  recognized.  This  lot  is  not  cat  ap  into  in&nita»- 
imal  pieces  nor  yet  is  it  an  nnnsed  waste.  It  is  cortnd 
with  fine  buildings,  the  property  of  private  indirtduai^ 
that  stand  there  in  perfect  security.  The  only  diffemes 
between  this  lot  and  those  aronnd  it,  is  that  the  rent  of 
the  one  goes  into  the  common  school  fond,  the  rent  of 
the  others  into  private  pockets.  What  is  to  prevent  tii* 
land  of  a  whole  country  being  held  by  the  people  of  tb« 
country  in  this  way? 

It  would  he  difficult  to  select  any  portion  of  tbe  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  in  which  the  conditions  com- 
monly taken  to  necessitate  tbe  redaction  of  land  to 
private  ownership  exist  in  higher  degree  than  on  the 
little  islets  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  Alentin 
Archipelago,  acqnirod  by  the  Alaska  purchase  frov 
Russia.  These  islands  are  the  breeding  places  of  tb« 
fur  seal,  an  animal  so  timid  and  wary  that  the  sligbtfit 
fright  causes  it  to  abandon  its  accustomed  resort,  oenr 
to  return.  To  prevent  the  utter  destruction  of  thil 
fishery,  without  which  the  islands  are  of  no  nse  to 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  avoid  killing  the  females 
yonng  cubs,  but  even  snch  noises  as  the  discharge  of  > 
pistol  or  the  barking  of  a  dog.  The  men  who  do  ih' 
killing  must  be  in  no  hurry,  bat  quietly  walk  around 
among  the  seals  who  line  the  rocky  beaches,  nntil  tb* 
timid  Miiimals,  so  clumsy  on  land  but  so  gracefnl  in 
water,  show  no  more  sign  of  fear  than  lazily  to  waddl* 
out  of  the  way.  Then  those  who  can  be  killttd  withoat 
diminution  of  future  increase  are  carefully  sepanttrd  and 
gently  driven  inland,  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  tlx 
herds,  where  they  are  dispatched  with  clabs.  To  tbrot 
ench  a  fishery  as  this  open  to  whoever  chose  to  go  ui 
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P— which  wonld  make  it  to  the  interest  of  each  party 
I  kill  as  many  as  they  could  at  the  time  without  refer- 
»ce  to  the  future — would  be  utterly  to  destroy  it  in  a 
w  seasons,  as  similar  fisheries  in  other  oceans  hare 
(en  destroyed.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to 
ako  these  islands  private  property.  Though  for 
asoDS  greatly  less  cogent,  the  great  public  domain  of 
e  American  people  has  been  made  over  to  private 
rnership  as  fast  as  anybody  could  be  got  to  take  it, 
ese  islands  have  been  leased  at  a  rent  of  #317,500  per 
«r,*  probably  not  very  much  less  than  they  conld  have 
len  sold  for  at  the  time  of  the  Alaska  purchase.  They 
ive  already  yielded  two  millions  and  a  half  to  the 
ktional  treasury,  and  they  are  still,  in  unimpaired  value 
or  under  the  careful  management  of  the  Alaska  Fur 
ompany  the  seals  increase  rather  than  diminish),  the 
>romon  property  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  from  the  recognition  of  private  property  in  land 
eiug  necessary  to  the  proper  use  of  hnid,  the  contrary  ia 
le  case.  Treating  land  as  private  property  stands  in  the 
'ay  of  its  proper  use.  Were  land  treated  as  public 
toperty  it  would  be  used  and  improved  as  soon  as  there 
'as  need  for  its  use  or  improvement,  but  being  treated 
B  private  property,  the  individual  owner  is  permitted  to 
irevent  others  from  using  or  improving  what  he  cannot 
'rwill  not  use  or  improve  himself.  When  the  title  is  in 
iispnte,  the  most  valuable  land  lies  unimproved  for 
'ears;  in  many  parts  of  England  improvement  is  stopped 
>eoanse,  the  estates  being  entailed,  no  security  to  im- 
provers can  be  given;  and  large  tracts  of  ground  which, 
»ere  they  treated  as  public  property,  would  be  covered 
Hth  buildings  and  crops,  are  kept  idle  to  gratify  the 

*  The  fixed  rent  under  the  lease  to  the  Alaska  Fur  Company  b 
|S5,000  a  year,  with  a  payment  of  $2.62  1-2  on  each  skin,  which  on 
OO.OOO  eliias,  to  which  the  take  is  limited,  amouula  to  $262,500 — a 
)tel  rent  of  $317,500. 
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caprice  of  the  owner.  In  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the 
United  States  there  is  enough  land  to  maintain  three  or 
four  times  onr  present  population,  lying  unused,  because 
its  owners  are  holding  it  for  higher  prices,  and  im 
migrants  are  forced  past  this  unused  land  to  seek  homei 
where  their  labor  will  be  far  less  productive.  In  everj 
city  valuable  lots  may  be  seen  lying  vacant  for  the  same 
reason.  If  the  best  use  of  laud  be  the  test,  then  private 
property  in  land  is  condemned,  as  it  is  condemned  by 
every  other  consideration.  It  is  as  wasteful  and  nnccr- 
tain  a  mode  of  securing  the  proper  use  of  land  as  the 
burning  down  of  bouses  is  of  roasting  pigs. 


CHAPTER  II. 


HOW   EQUAL  BIGHTS  TO  THE   LAND   MAY  BE  ASSZBTED 
AND  SECURED. 

We   have  traced  the  want  and  suffering  that  every - 


fWhere  prevail  among  the  working  classes,  the  recurring 
paroxysms  of  industrial  depression,  the  scarcity  of  em- 
ployment, the  stagnation  of  capital,  the  tendency  of 
iwages  to  the  starvation  point,  that  exhibit  themselves 
Jniore  and  more  strongly  as  material  progress  goes  on,  to 
{the  fact  that  the  land  on  which  and  from  which  all  must 

Eive  is  made  the  exclusive  property  of  some. 
We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  possible  remedy  for  these 
tvils  but  the  abolition  of  their  canso;  we  have  seen  that 
private  property  in  land  has  no  warrant  in  justice,  but 
stands  condemned  as  the  denial  of  natural  right — a  sub- 
Version  of  the  law  of  nature  that  aa  social  development 
goes  on  must  condemn  the  masses  of  men  to  a  slavery  the 
Isardest  and  most  degrading. 

[  We  have  weighed  every  objection,  and  seen  that  neither 
i*>H  the  ground  of  equity  or  expediency  is  there  anything 
l*o  deter  us  from  making  land  common  property  by  con- 
I'fiscating  rent. 

I  But  a  question  of  method  remains.  How  shall  we  do 
lit? 

We  should  satisfy  the  law  of  justice,  we  should  meet 
•11  economic  requirements,  by  at  one  stroke  aboHshing 
*11  private  titles,  declaring  all  land  public  property,  and 
letting  it  out  to  the  highest  bidders  in  lots  to  suit,  under 
inch  conditions  as  would  sacredly  guard  the  private  right 
to  improvements. 

Thus  we  shoald  secure,  in  a  more  complex  state  of 
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Bociety,  the  same  equality  of  rights  that  in  a  ruder  stats 
wore  secured  by  equal  partitions  of  the  soil,  and  by  giv- 
ing the  use  of  the  land  to  whoever  could  procure  the 
most  from  it,  wo  should  secure  tlie  greatest  produotion. 
Such  a  plan,  instead  of  being  a  wild,   impracticable 
vagary,  has  (with  the  exception  that  he  snggests  com- 
pensation to  the  present  holders  of  land — undoubtedly* 
careless  concession  which  he  upon  reflection  would  recon- 
sider) been  indorsed  by  no  less  eminent  a  thinker  ibu 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  ("Social  Statics,"  Chap.  IX,  Sec. 
8)  says  of  it; 

"  Such  a  doctrine  ia  consistent  with  the  highest  stntc  of  cirilij*- 
tion;  may  be  carried  out  without  involving  a  community  of  gooix 
and  need  cause  no  very  serious  revolution  in  existing  arraugemcsWL 
The  change  required  would  simply  be  a  change  of  iandlonU.  Stf^ 
rate  ownership  would  merge  into  the  joint-stock  ownership  of  ite 
public.  Instead  of  being  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  the  cous- 
try  would  be  held  by  the  great  corporate  body — society,  h 
leasing  his  acres  from  an  isolated  proprietor,  the  farmer  would 
them  from  the  nation.  Instead  of  paying  liia  rent  to  the 
Sir  John  or  his  Oracc,  he  would  pay  it  to  an  agent  or  deputy 
of  the  community.  Stewards  would  be  public  offleials 
private  ones,  and  leunucy  tlie  only  land  tenure.  A  state  of 
80  ordered  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  moral  Uw.  Utah' 
it  all  men  would  he  equally  landlords,  all  men  would  be  alike  tm 
to  become  tenants.  •  •  •  Clearly,  therefore,  on  aurJj  a  tptim, 
the  earth  might  be  cDclosed,  occupied  and  cultivated,  la  eotirt  nV 
ordination  to  the  law  of  equal  freedom. " 

But  such  a  plan,  thongh  perfectly  feasible,  does  not 
seem  to  me  the  best.  Or  rather  I  propose  to  accompliib 
the  same  thing  in  a  simpler,  easier,  and  quieter  wit, 
than  that  of  formally  confiscating  all  the  land  and 
formally  letting  it  ont  to  the  highest  bidders. 

To  do  that  would  involve  a  needless  shock  to  pta««i 
customs  and  habits  of  thought — which  is  to  ba  aToid«d. 

To  do  that  would  involve  a  needless  extension  of  gt>T- 
emmental  machinery — which  is  to  be  avoided. 
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It  is  an  axiom  of  statesmanship,  which  the  successful 
ifounders  of  tyranny  have  understood  and  acted  upon — 
that  great  clianges  can  best  be  brought  about  under  old 
forms.  We,  who  would  free  men,  should  heed  the  same 
'truth.  It  is  the  natural  method.  When  nature  would 
make  a  higher  type,  she  takes  a  lower  one  and  develops 
it.  This,  also,  is  the  law  of  social  growth.  Let  us  work 
|by  it.  With  the  current  we  may  glide  fast  and  far, 
'Against  it,  it  is  hard  pulling  and  slow  progress. 

I  do  not  propose  either  to  purchase  or  to  confiscate 
I  private  property  in  land.  The  first  would  be  unjust; 
the  second,  needless.  Let  the  individuals  who  now  hold 
it  atill  retain,  if  they  want  to,  possession  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  IJieir  land.  Let  them  continue  to  call 
it  their  land.  Let  them  buy  and  sell,  and  bequeath  and 
devise  it.  We  may  safely  leave  them  the  shell,  if  we 
iake  the  kernel.  //  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land;  it 
it  only  necessary  to  confiscate  rent. 

I  Nor  to  take  rent  for  public  uses  is  it  necessary  that  the 
State  should  bother  with  the  letting  of  lands,  and  assume 
the  chances  of  the  favoritism,  collusion,  and  corruption 
this  might  involve.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  new 
machinery  should  be  created.  The  machinery  already 
exists.  Instead  of  extending  it,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
simplify  and  reduce  it.  By  leaving  to  land  owners  a 
percentage  of  rent  which  would  probably  be  much  less 
than  the  cost  and  loss  involved  in  attempting  to  rent 
lands  through  State  agency,  and  by  making  use  of  this 
existing  machinery,  we  may,  without  jar  or  shock,  assert 
the  common  right  to  land  by  taking  rent  for  public  uses. 

We  already  take  some  rent  in  taxation.  We  have  only 
to  make  some  changes  in  our  modes  of  taxation  to  take 
it  all. 

What  I,  therefore,  propose,  as  the  simple  yet  sovereign 

jremedy,  which  will  raise  wages,  increase  the  earnings  of 

.pital,  extirpate  pauperism,  abolish  poverty,  give  re- 
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mnneratlTo  employment  to  whoever  wishes  it,  afford  fre« 
scope  to  human  powers,  lessen  crime,  elevate  morali, 
and  taste,  and  intelligence,  purify  government  and  cany 
civilization  to  yet  nobler  heights,  is — io  appropriate  rtnt 
by  taxation. 

In  this  way  the  State  may  become  the  universal  laod* 
lord  without  calling  herself  so,  and  without  assuming  * 
single  new  function.  In  form,  the  ownership  of  land 
would  remain  just  as  now.  No  owner  of  land  need  b« 
dispossessed,  and  no  restriction  need  be  placed  npon  th« 
amount  of  land  any  one  could  hold.  For,  rent  being 
taken  by  the  State  in  taxes,  land,  no  matter  in  wboM 
name  it  stood,  or  in  what  parcels  it  was  held,  would  be 
really  common  property,  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity would  participate  in  the  advantages  of  its  owntf- 
ship. 

Now,  insomuch  as  the  taxation  of  rent,  or  land  valaei, 
mnst  necessarily  be  increased  just  as  wo  abolish  other 
taxes,  we  may  put  the  proposition  into  practical  form  bj 
proposing — 

To  abolish  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land  values. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  value  of  land  is  at  the  beginning 
of  society  nothing,  but  as  society  develops  by  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  advance  of  the  arts,  it 
becomes  greater  and  greater.  In  every  civilized  coantrr, 
even  the  newest,  the  value  of  the  land  taken  asn  whoU  i* 
sufficient  to  bear  the  entire  expenses  of  government.  In 
the  better  developed  countries  it  is  much  more  tbu 
sufficient.  Hence  it  will  not  be  enough  merely  to  plic< 
all  taxes  upon  the  value  of  land.  It  -will  be  neceMaty, 
where  rent  exceeds  the  present  governmental  revenuM. 
commensurately  to  increase  the  amonnt  demanded  n 
taxation,  and  to  continue  this  increase  as  society  pro- 
gresses and  rent  advances.  But  this  is  so  natnral  uA 
easy  a  matter,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  involved,  at 
at  least  understood,  in  the  proposition  to  put  ail 
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n  the  value  of  land.  That  ia  the  first  step,  upon  which 
he  practical  struggle  must  be  made.  When  the  hare  is 
nee  caught  and  killed,  cooking  him  will  follow  as  a 
natter  of  course.  When  the  common  right  to  land  is  ao 
ar  appreciated  that  all  taxes  are  abolished  save  those 
rhich  fall  upon  rent,  there  ia  no  danger  of  much  more 
han  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  collect  the  public 
evenues  being  left  to  individual  land  holders. 

Experience  has  taught  me  (for  I  have  been  for  some 
ears  endeavoring  to  popularize  this  proposition)  that 
rhereverthe  idea  of  concentrating  all  taxation  npon  land 
alues  finds  lodgment  stifBcient  to  induce  consideration, 
b  invariably  makes  way,  but  that  there  are  few  of  the 
lassos  moat  to  be  benefited  by  it,  who  at.  first,  or  even 
or  a  long  time  afterward,  see  its  full  significance  and 
»ower.  It  is  difficult  for  workingmen  to  get  over  the 
dea  that  there  is  a  real  antagonism  between  capital  and 
abor.  It  is  difficult  for  small  fiirmers  and  homestead 
•wnera  to  get  over  the  idea  that  to  put  all  taxes  on  the 
ralne  of  land  would  be  unduly  to  tax  them.  It  is  diffi- 
(ult  for  both  classes  to  get  over  the  idea  that  to  exempt 
»pital  from  taxation  would  be  to  make  the  rich  richer, 
ind  the  poor  poorer.  These  ideas  spring  from  confused 
hooght.  But  behind  ignorance  and  prejudice  there  is 
\  powerful  interest,  which  has  hitherto  dominated  litera- 
iore,  education,  and  opinion.  A  great  wrong  always 
lies  hard,  and  the  great  wrong  which  in  every  civilized 
lountry  condemns  the  masses  of  men  to  poverty  and 
rant,  will  not  die  without  a  bitter  struggle. 

I  do  not  think  the  ideas  of  which  I  speak  can  be  enter- 
ained  by  the  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far;  but 
Dasmach  as  any  popular  discussion  must  deal  with  the 
oncrete,  rather  than  with  the  abstract,  let  me  ask  him 
0  follow  me  somewhat  further,  that  we  may  try  the 
emedy  I  have  proposed  by  the  accepted  canons  of  taxa- 
ion.  In  doing  so,  many  incidental  bearings  may  be  seen 
^Mt  otherwise  might  escape  notice. 


CHAPTER    in. 

THE   PROPOSITION  TRIED  BY  THE  CAJfOSB    0»   TAXATIOS. 

The  best  tax  by  which  public  revennes  can  be  niied 
ia  evidently  that  which  will  closest  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing  conditions: 

1.  That  it  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  productt'n 
— so  as  least  to  check  the  increase  of  the  general  fond 
from  which  taxes  must  be  paid  and  the  community  main- 
tained. 

2.  That  it  be  easily  and  cheaply  collected,  and  faU«i 
directly  as  maybe  upon  the  ultimate  payers — so  as  to 
take  from  the  people  as  little  as  possible  in  addition  to 
what  it  yields  the  goTcmment. 

3.  That  it  be  certain — so  as  to  give  the  least  opportn- 
nity  for  tyranny  or  corruption  on  the  part  of  officials,  and 
the  least  temptation  to  law-breaking  and  evasion  on  Um 
part  of  the  taxpayers. 

4.  That  it  bear  equally — bo  as  to  give  no  citixen  u 
advantage  or  put  any  at  a  disadvantage,  as  comptftd 
with  others. 

Let  us  consider  what  form  of  taxation  best  accord* 
with  these  conditions.  Whatever  it  be,  that  evidently 
will  be  the  best  mode  in  which  the  public  revenues  can 
be  raised. 

/. — The  Effect  of  Taxes  upon  Production. 

All  taxes  must  evidently  come  from  the  produce  o( 
land  and  labor,  since  there  is  no  other  source  of  wealth 
than  the  union  of  human  exertion  with  the  material  and 
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forces  of  nature.  But  the  manner  in  which  equal 
amounts  of  taxation  may  be  imposed  may  very  differently 
affect  the  productiou  of  wealth.  Taxation  which  lessens 
the  reward  of  the  producer  necessarily  lessens  the  incen- 
tive to  production;  taxation  which  is  conditioned  npon 
the  act  of  productiou,  or  the  use  of  any  of  the  three 
factors  of  productiou,  necessarily  discourages  produc- 
tion. Thus  taxation  which  diminishes  the  earnings  of 
the  laborer  or  the  returns  of  the  capitalist  tends  to  ren- 
der the  one  less  industrious  and  intelligent,  the  other 
less  disposed  to  save  and  invest.  Taxation  which  falls 
upon  the  processes  of  production  interposes  an  artificial 
obstacle  to  the  creation  of  wealth.  Taxation  which  falls 
upon  labor  as  it  is  exerted,  wealth  as  it  is  used  as  capital, 
and  as  it  is  cultivated,  will  manifestly  tend  to  discourage 
production  much  more  powerfully  than  taxation  to  the 
same  amount  levied  upon  laborers,  whether  they  work  or 
play,  upon  wealth  whether  used  productively  or  unpro- 
ductively,  or  upon  laud  whether  cultivated  or  left  waste. 

The  mode  of  taxation  is,  in  fact,  quite  as  important  as 
the  amount.  As  a  small  burden  badly  placed  may  dis- 
tress a  horse  that  could  carry  with  ease  a  much  larger 
one  properly  adjusted,  so  a  people  may  be  impoverished 
and  their  power  of  producing  wealth  destroyed  by  taxa- 
tion, which,  if  levied  in  another  way,  could  be  borne  with 
ease.  A  tax  on  date-trees,  imposed  by  Mohammed  Ali, 
caused  the  Egyptian  fellahs  to  cut  down  their  trees;  but 
a  tax  of  twice  the  amount  imposed  on  the  land  produced 
no  such  result.  The  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  sales, 
imposed  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  would, 
had  it  been  maintained,  have  nil  but  stopped  exchange 
while  yielding  but  little  revenue. 

But  we  need  not  go  abroad  for  illustrations.  The 
production  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  is  largely 
lessened  by  taxation  which  bears  upon  its  processes. 
Sliip-building,  iu  which  we  excelled,   has  been  all  but 
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for  tlw  wlw  «f  alMnr;  and  tazMBpoa  wiDi  aad  dariMi  4 
tfc«rieb  woald  proUblj  fasTe  little  effect  ia  ekeekkf 
th*  d«itf«  for  •eeaasktioo.  wbieb,  altar  it  baa  Uatj  fot 
IwMofaaaa,  baeeoMaa  bKnd  paaoa.  BattlMgTMt 
aIm*  of  t*zei  from  which  rereDue  maj  be  deriTed  «it^ 
Oflt  interfereoce  irith  prod  action  are  taxes  apon  moaof* 
ollai^for  the  profit  of  monopoly  ia  in  itself  a  tax  lericd 
npon  prmlnction,  and  to  tax  it  is  simplj  to  dirert  iot« 
the  pablic  coffers  what  prodaction  mnst  in  anj  eTent 
pay. 

There  are  among  ns  Tarioas  sorts  of  monopolies.  P«r 
instance,  thcro  are  the  temporary  monopolies  created  bf 
thfl  patent  and  copyright  laws.  These  it  would  be  et- 
tremoly  nnjuitl  and  nnwisc  to  tax,  inasmnch  as  theyu* 
but  rocognilionN  of  the  right  of  labor  to  its  intangiU* 
productions,  and  constitute  a  reward  held  out  to  into- 
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ion  and  authorship.*  There  are  also  the  onerous  monop- 
liea  alluded  to  in  Chapter  IV  of  Book  III,  which  result 
rom  the  aggregation  of  capital  in  businesses  which  are  of 
he  nature  of  monopolies.  But  while  it  would  be  ei- 
renaely  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  levy 
axes  by  general  law  so  that  tliey  would  fall  exclusively 
n  the  returns  of  such  monopoly  and  not  become  taxes 
n  production  or  exchange,  it  is  much  better  that  these 
loiiopolies  should  be  abolished.  In  large  part  they 
pring  from  legislative  commission  or  omission,  as,  for 
natance,  the  ultimate  reason  that  Sau  Francisco  mer- 
hanta  are  compelled  to  pay  more  for  goods  sent  direct 
rom  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Isthmus  route 
ban  it  costs  to  ship  them  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
r  Southampton  and  thence  to  San  Francisco,  is  to  be 
ound  in  the   "protective"  laws  which  make  it  so  costly 

•  Following  the  habit  of  confounding  the  exclusive  right  granted 
J  m  patent  and  that  granted  hy  a  copyright  as  recognitions  of  the 
ight  of  labor  to  ita  intangible  productions,  I  in  this  fell  into  error 
'hich  I  subsocjiicDtly  acknowlaiged  and  corrected  in  the  Siandard 
t  Juno  23,  1888.  The  two  things  arc  not  alike,  but  essentially 
liferent.  The  copyright  is  not  a  right  to  the  escluslveuse  of  a  fact, 
n  idea,  or  a  combination,  which  by  the  natural  law  of  property  all 
re  free  lo  use;  but  only  to  the  labor  expended  in  the  thing  itself. 
t  does  not  prevent  any  one  from  using  for  himself  the  facts,  the 
nowledge,  the  laws  or  combinations  for  a  similar  production,  but 
Bly  from  using  the  identical  form  of  the  particular  book  or  other 
roduction — the  actual  labor  which  has  in  short  been  expended  in 
reducing  it.  It  rests  therefore  upon  the  natural,  moral  right  of 
kch  one  lo  enjoy  tlie  prn4lucts  of  his  own  exertion,  and  involves  no 
iterference  with  the  similar  right  of  any  one  else  to  do  liltewise. 

The  patent,  on  the  other  hand,  prohibits  any  one  from  doing  a 
milar  thing,  and  involves, usually  for  a  specified  time,  an  interference 
Ith  the  equal  liberty  on  which  the  right  of  ownership  rests.  The 
>pyright  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law — it  gives  to 
te  man  who  has  expended  the  Intangible  tabor  required  to  write  a 
articular  book  or  paint  a  picture  security  against  the  copying  of  that 
lentical  thing.  The  patent  is  In  defiance  of  this  natural  right.  It 
rohibits  others  from  doing  what  has  been  already  attempted.    Every 
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to  build  American  steamers  and  which  forbid  foreign 
steamers  to  carry  goods  between  American  ports.  The 
reason  that  residents  of  Nevada  are  compelled  to  paj  u 
much  freight  from  the  East  as  though  their  goods  wer* 
carried  to  San  Francisco  and  back  again,  is  that  the 
authority  which  prevents  extortion  on  the  part  of  a  haci( 
driver  is  not  exercised  in  respect  to  a  railroad  company. 
And  it  may  be  said  generally  that  businesses  which  are  in 
their  nature  monopolies  are  properly  part  of  the  functions 
of  the  State,  and  should  be  assumed  by  the  State.  There 
is  the  same  reason  why  Government  should  carry  tele- 
graphic messages  as  that  it  should  carry  letters;  that  rail* 
roads  should  belong  to  the  pablic  as  that  common  roadi 
should. 

But  all  other  monopolies  are  trivial  in  extent  as  com- 
pared with  the  monopoly  of  land.  And  the  value  of  lud 
expressing  a  monopoly,  pure  and  simple,  is  in  every  re- 
spect fitted  for  taxation.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  valoe 
of  a  railroad  or  telegraph  line,  the  price  of  gas  or  of* 
patent  medicine,  may  express  the  price  of  monopoly,  it 
also  expresses  the  exertion  of  labor  and  capital;  bnt  the 
value  of  land,  or  economic  rent,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  no 
part  made  up  from  those  factors,  and  expresses  nothing 
but  the  advantage  of  appropriation.  Taxes  levied  ap<in 
the  value  of  land  cannot  check  production  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  until  they  exceed  rent,  or  the  value  of  hoi 

one  haa  a  moral  right  to  think  what  T  think,  or  to  perreivir  whit  I 
perceive,  or  to  do  what  I  do — no  matter  whether  he  gets  the  lilol  froia 
me  or  independently  of  me.  Dutcovery  can  give  no  right  of  o«o«- 
ship,  for  whatever  is  discovere<l  must  have  been  already  hem  to  b» 
discovered.  If  a  man  make  a  wheclb&rrow,  or  n  book,  or  •  ph 
he  has  a  moral  right  to  that  particular  wlieelbarrow.  or  book,  or] 
lure,  but  no  right  to  ask  thnt  others  be  prevented  from  making  i 
iiar  things.  Such  a  prohibition,  though  given  for  the  pnrpoi*! 
•timalating  discovery  and  invention,  realiy  in  the  long  run 
•s  a  check  upon  them. 
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taken  annually,  for  unlike  taxes  upon  commodities,  or 
exchange,   or  capital,  or  any  of  the  tools  or  processes  of 
production,    they   do    not  bear  npon  production.     The 
value  of  land  does  not  express  the  reward  of  production, 
as  does  the  value  of  crops,  of  cattle,  of  buildings,  or  any  of 
the  things  which  are  styled  personal  property  and  improve- 
ments.    It  expresses  the  exchange  value  of  monopoly. 
It  is  not  in  any  case  the  creation  of  the  individual  who 
owns  the  land;  it  is  created  by  the  growth  of  the  com- 
mnnity.     Hence  the  community  can  take  it  all  without 
;in  any  way  lessening  the  incentive  to  improvement  or  in 
tlie  slightest  degree  lessening  the  production  of  wealth. 
'Taxes  may  be  imposed  upon  the  value  of  land  until  all 
rent  is  taken  by  the  State,  without  reducing  the  wages 
I  of  labor  or  the  reward  of  capital  one  iota;  without  in- 
!  creasing  the  price  of  a  single  commodity,  or  making  pro- 
'duction  in  any  way  more  difficult. 

j      But  more  than  this.     Taxes  on  the  value  of  land  not 

only  do  not  check  production  as  do  most  other  taxes,  but 

I  they  tend  to  increase  production,  by  destroying  specula- 

Itive  rent.     IIow  speculative  rent  checks  production  may 

'be  seen  not  only  in  the  valuable  land  withheld  from  use, 

I  but  in  the  paroxysms  of    industrial   depression  which, 

!  originating  in  the  speculative  advance  in  land  values, 

'  propagate  themselves  over    the   whole   civilized   world, 

everywhere  paralyzing  industry,  and  causing  more  waste 

and  probably  more  suffering  than  would  a  general  war. 

Taxation  which  would  take  rent  for  public  uses  would 

I  prevent  all  this;  while  if  land  were  taxed  to  anything 

I  near  its  rental  value,  no  one  could  afford  to  hold  land 

;  that  he  was  not  using,  and,   consequently,  land  not  in 

nse  would  be  thrown  open  to  those  who  would  use  it. 

Settlement  would  he  closer,  and,  consequently,  labor  and 

capital  would  be  enabled  to  produce  much  more  with  the 

I  same  exertion.     The  dog  in  the   manger  who,  in   this 

!  country  especially,  bo  wastes  productive  power,  would  be 

choked  o£L 
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There  is  yet  an  even  more  important  way  by  which, 
through  its  effect  upon  distributioQ,  the  taking  of  rent 
to  public  uses  by  taxation  would  stimulate  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  wealth.  But  reference  to  that  may  be  reserved. 
It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  with  regard  to  production, 
the  tax  upon  the  value  of  land  is  the  best  tax  that  can  be 
imposed.  Tax  manufactures,  and  the  effect  is  to  check 
manufacturing;  tax  improvements,  and  the  effect  is  to 
lessen  improvement;  tax  commerce,  and  the  effect  is  to 
prevent  exchange;  tax  capital,  and  the  effect  is  to  drive 
it  away.  But  the  whole  value  of  land  may  be  taken  in 
taxation,  and  the  only  effect  will  be  to  stimulate  indusirj, 
to  open  new  opportunities  to  capital,  and  to  increase  the 
production  of  wealth. 

IJ. — As  to  Ease  and  Cheapness  of  Collection. 

With,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  certain  licenses  «nd 
stamp  duties,  which  may  be  made  almost  to  collect  them- 
selves, but  which  can  be  relied  on  for  only  a  triviil 
amount  of  revenue,  a  tax  upon  land  values  can,  of  all 
taxes,  be  most  easily  and  cheaply  collected.  For  land 
cannot  be  hidden  or  carried  off;  its  value  can  be  readily 
ascertained,  and  the  assessment  once  made,  nothing  but 
a  receiver  is  required  for  collection. 

And  as  under  all  fiscal  systems  some  part  of  the  public 
revenues  is  collected  from  taxes  on  land,  and  the 
machinery  for  that  purpose  already  exists  and  could  u 
well  be  made  to  collect  all  as  a  part,  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  revenue  now  obtained  by  other  taxes  might  b«  en- 
tirely saved  by  substituting  the  tax  on  land  values  fortU 
other  taxes.  What  an  enormous  saving  might  thai  b< 
made  can  be  inferred  from  the  horde  of  officials  now  en- 
gaged in  collecting  these  taxes. 

This  saving  would  largely  reduce  the  difference  be- 
tween what  taxation  now  costs  the  people  and  what  it 
yields,  but  the  substitution  of  a  tax  on  land  valnei  for 
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all  other  taxes  would  operate  to  reduce  this  difference  in 
aa  even  more  important  way. 

A  tax  on  land  values  docs  not  add  to  prices,  and  is  thua 
paid  directly  by  the  persons  on  whom  it  falls;  whereas, 
all  taxes  upon  things  of  unfixed  quantity  increase  prices, 
and  in  the  course  of  exchange  are  shifted  from  seller  to 
buyer,  increasing  as  they  go.  If  we  impose  a  tax  upon 
money  loaned,  as  has  been  often  attempted,  the  lender 
will  charge  the  tax  to  the  borrower,  and  the  borrower 
must  pay  it  or  not  obtain  the  loan.  If  the  borrower  uses 
it  in  his  business,  he  in  his  turn  must  get  back  the  tax 
from  his  customers,  or  his  business  becomes  unprofitable. 
If  we  impose  a  tax  upon  buildings,  the  users  of  buildings 
must  finally  pay  it,  for  the  erection  of  buildings  will 
cease  until  building  rents  become  high  enough  to  pay 
the  regular  profit  and  the  tax  besides.  If  wo  impose  a 
tax  upon  manufactures  or  imported  goods,  the  manufac- 
turer or  importer  will  charge  it  in  a  higher  price  to  the  job- 
ber, the  jobber  to  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer  to  the 
consumer.  Now,  the  consumer,  on  whom  the  tax  thus 
ultimately  falls,  must  not  only  pay  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
but  also  a  profit  on  this  amount  to  every  one  who  has  thus 
advanced  it — for  profit  on  the  capital  he  has  advanced  in 
paying  taxes  is  as  much  required  by  each  dealer  as  profit 
on  the  capital  he  has  advanced  in  paying  for  goods. 
Manila  cigars  cost,  when  bought  of  the  importer  in  San 
Francisco,  $70  a  thousand,  of  which  114  is  the  cost  of 
the  cigars  laid  down  in  this  port  and  156  is  the  customs 
duty.  But  the  dealer  who  purchases  these  cigars  to 
sell  again  must  charge  a  profit,  not  on  114,  the  real  cost 
of  the  cigars,  but  on  $70,  the  cost  of  the  cigars  plus  the 
duty.  In  this  way  all  taxes  which  add  to  prices  are 
shifted  from  hand  to  hand,  increasing  as  they  go,  until 
they  ultimately  rest  upon  consumers,  who  thus  pay  much 
more  than  is  received  by  the  government.  Now,  the 
way  taxes  raise  prices  is  by  increasing  the  cost  of  pro- 
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duction,  and  checking  enpplj.  But  land  is  not  a  thing 
of  human  production,  and  taxes  upon  rent  cannot  check 
supply.  Therefore,  though  a  tai  on  rent  compels  the 
land  owners  to  pay  more,  it  gives  them  no  power  to 
obtain  more  for  the  use  of  their  land,  as  it  in  no  wsy 
tends  to  reduce  the  supply  of  land.  On  the  contrary. 
by  compelliog  those  who  hold  land  on  speculation  to  sell 
or  let  for  what  they  can  get,  a  tax  on  land  values  tendi 
to  increase  the  competition  between  owners,  and  thus  to 
reduce  the  price  of  land. 

Thus  in  all  respects  a  tax  upon  land  valaes  atia 
cheapest  tax  by  which  a  largo  revenue  can  be  raised- 
giving  to  the  government  the  largest  net  revennein  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  taken  from  the  people. 

III. — As  to  Certainty. 

Oertainty  is  an  important  element  in  taxation,  for  joit 
as  the  collection  of  a  tax  depends  upon  the  diligence  and 
faithfulness  of  the  collectors  and  the  public  spirit  and 
honesty  of  those  who  are  to  pay  it,  will  opportunitiej 
for  tyranny  and  corruption  be  opened  on  the  one  tiit, 
and  for  evasions  and  frauds  on  the  other. 

The  methods  by  which  the  bulk  of  our  rcTennes in 
collected  are  condemned  on  this  ground,  if  on  no  other. 
The  gross  corruptions  and  fraud  occasioned  in  tb« 
United  States  by  the  whisky  and  tobacco  taxes  are  well 
known;  the  constant  undervaluations  of  the  Custom 
House,  the  ridiculous  untruthfulness  of  income  tax  re- 
turns, and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  getting  anything 
like  a  just  valuation  of  personal  property,  are  matters  of 
notoriety.  The  material  loss  which  snoh  taxes  inflict— 
the  item  of  cost  which  this  uncertainty  adds  to  tii* 
amount  paid  by  the  people  but  not  received  by  the  gW- 
ernment — is  very  great.  When,  in  the  days  of  the  pro- 
tective system  of  England,  her  coasts  were  lined  with  m 
army  of  men  endeavoring  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  aa- 
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other  army  of  men  were  engaged  in  evading  them,  it  is 
evident  that  the  maiutenance  of  both  armies  had  to 
come  from  the  produce  of  labor  and  capital;  that  the 
expenses  and  profits  of  the  smugglers,  as  well  as  the  pay 
and  bribes  of  the  Custom  House  officers,  constituted  a 
tax  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation,  in  addition  to  what 
was  received  by  the  government.  And  so,  all  douceurs 
to  assessors;  all  bribes  to  customs  officials;  all  moneys 
expended  in  electing  pliable  officers  or  in  procuring  acts 
or  decisions  which  avoid  taxation;  all  the  costly  modoa 

I  of  bringing  in  goods  so  as  to  evade  duties,  and  of  manu- 

!  facturing  so  as  to  evade  imposts;  all  moieties,  and  ex- 
penses of  detectives  and  spies;  all  expenses  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings and  punishments,  not  only  to  the  government, 
but  to  those  prosecuted,  are  so  much  which  these  taxes 
take  from  the  general  fund  of  wealth,  without  adding  to 
the  revenue. 

Yet  this  is  the  least  part  of  the  cost.  Taxos  which 
lack  the  element  of  certainty  tell  most  fearfully  upon 
morals.  Our  revenue  laws  as  a  body  might  well  be  en- 
titled, "Acts  to  promote  the  corruption  of  public  officials, 
to  suppress  honesty  and  encourage  fraud,  to  set  a  pre- 
mium upon  perjury  and  the  subornation  of  perjury,  and 

'  to  divorce  the  idea  of  law  from  the  idea  of  justice." 
This  is  their  true  character,  and  they  succeed  admirably. 

I  A  Custom  House  oath  is  a  by-word;  our  assessors  regu- 
larly swear  to  assess  all  property  at  its  full,  true,  cash 
value,  and  habitually  do  nothing  of  the  kind;  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  personal  and  commercial  honor 
bribe  officials  and  make  false  returns;  and  the  demoraliz- 
ing spectacle  is  constantly  presented  of  the  same  court 
trying  a  murderer  one  day  and  a  vender  of  unstamped 

,  matches  the  nextl 

^^bo  uncertain  and  so  demoralizing  are  these  modes  of 

^nation  that  the  New  York  Commission,  composed  of 
David  A.   Wells,  Edwin  Dodge  and  George  W.  Cuyler, 
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who  inveBtigsted  the  subjoct  of  taxation  in  that  Stst«, 
proposed  to  substitute  for  most  of  the  taxes  now  levied, 
other  tlian  that  on  real  estate,  an  arbitrary  tax  on  each 
individual,  estimated  on  the  rental  value  of  the  premitei 
he  occupied. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  arbitrary 
assessment.  The  tax  on  land  values,  which  is  the  least 
arbitrary  of  taxes,  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
element  of  certainty.  It  may  bo  assessed  and  collected 
with  a  definiteness  that  partakes  of  the  immovable  and 
unconccalable  character  of  the  land  itself.  Taxes  levied 
on  land  may  be  collected  to  the  last  cent,  and  tbongh 
the  assessment  of  land  is  now  often  unequal,  yet  tbe 
assessment  of  personal  property  is  far  more  unequal,  and 
these  inequalities  in  the  assessment  of  land  largely  ariM 
from  the  taxation  of  improvements  with  land,  and  from 
the  demoralization  that,  springing  from  the  causes  to 
which  I  have  referred,  affects  the  whole  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion. Were  all  taxes  placed  upon  land  values,  irrespec- 
tive of  improvements,  the  scheme  of  taxation  would  be 
so  simple  and  clear,  and  public  attention  would  be  to 
directed  to  it,  that  the  valuation  of  taxation  could  and 
would  be  made  with  the  same  certainty  that  a  real  estate 
agent  can  determine  the  price  a  seller  can  get  for  a  lot 

IV.— As  to  Equality. 

Adam  Smith's  canon  is,  that  "The  subjects  of  everj 
state  ought  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the 
government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenot 
which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of 
the  state."  Every  tax,  he  goes  on  to  say,  which  falli 
only  upon  rent,  or  only  upon  wages,  or  only  upon  in- 
terest, is  necessarily  unequal.  In  accordance  with  thii 
is  the  common  idea  which  our  systems  of  taxing  every- 
thing vainly  attempt  to  carry  out — that  every  one  ahotild 
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pay  taxea  in  proportion  to  his  means,  or  in  proportion  to 
his  income. 

But,  waiving  all  the  insuperable  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  taxing  every  one  according  to  his  means,  it  is 
evident  that  justice  cannot  be  thus  attained. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  two  men  of  equal  means,  or 
equal  incomes,  one  having  a  large  family,  the  other  hav- 
ing no  one  to  support  but  himself.  Upon  these  two  men 
indirect  taxes  fall  very  unequally,  as  the  one  cannot 
avoid  the  taxes  on  the  food,  clothing,  etc.,  consumed  by 
his  family,  while  the  other  need  pay  only  upon  the  neces- 
saries consumed  by  himself.  But,  supposing  taxes  levied 
directly,  bo  that  each  pays  the  same  amount.  Still  there 
is  injustice.  The  income  of  the  one  is  charged  with  the 
■npport  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  persons;  the  income  of  the 
other  with  that  of  but  a  single  person.  And  unless  the 
Malthusian  doctrine  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  regard- 
ing the  rearing  of  a  new  citizen  as  an  injury  to  the  state, 
here  is  a  gross  injustice. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  isaditSculty  which  cannot 
begot  over;  that  it  is  Nature  herself  that  brings  human 
beings  helpless  into  the  world  and  devolves  their  support 
upon  the  parents,  providing  in  compensation  therefor 
her  own  sweet  and  great  rewards.  Very  well,  then,  let 
ns  turn  to  Nature,  and  read  the  mandates  of  justice  in 
her  law. 

Nature  gives  to  labor;  and  to  labor  alone.  In  a  very 
Garden  of  Eden  a  man  would  starve  but  for  human  exer- 
tion. Now,  here  are  two  men  of  equal  incomes — that  of 
the  one  derived  from  the  exertion  of  his  labor,  that 
of  the  other  from  the  rent  of  land.  Is  it  just  that  they 
should  equally  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  stated 
Evidently  not.  The  income  of  the  one  represents  wealth 
be  creates  and  adds  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  state; 
the  income  of  the  other  represents  merely  wealth  that 
be  takes  from  the  general  stock,  returning   nothing. 
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The  right  of  the  one  to  the  enjoyinent  of  bis  inooini 
rests  on   the  warrant  of    nature,  which  returns  wealth 
to    labor;    the   right   of    the   other   to   the    enjojmeDt 
of  his  income  is  a  mere  fictitious  right,  the  creation  of 
municipal  regulation,  which  is  unknown  and    unrecog- 
nized by  nature.     The  father  who  is  told  that  from  hii 
labor  he  must  support  his  children    must  acquiesce,  for 
such  is  the  natural  decree;  but  he  may  justly  demsDii 
that  from  the  income  gained  by  his  labor  not  one  pennj 
shall  be  taken,  so  long  as  a  penny  remains  of  incoiDC* 
which  are  gained  by  a  monopoly  of  the  natural  oppor- 
tunities which  Nature  offers  impartially  to  all,  and  io 
which  his  children  have  aa  their   birthright  on    eqaal 
share. 

Adam  Smith  speaks  of  incomes  as  "enjoyed  under  the 
protection  of  the  state;*'  and  this  is  the  ground  npon 
which  the  equal  taxation  of  all  species  of  property  ii 
commonly  insisted  upon — that  it  is  equally  protected  by 
the  state.  The  basis  of  this  idea  is  evidently  that  tiM 
enjoyment  of  property  is  made  possible  by  the  state- 
that  there  is  a  value  created  and  maintained  by  the  com- 
munity, which  is  justly  called  upon  to  meet  commonitr 
expenses.  Now,  of  what  values  is  this  true?  Only  of 
the  value  of  land.  This  is  a  value  that  does  not  ariie 
until  a  community  is  formed,  and  that,  unlike  other 
values,  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  community.  Ii 
exists  only  as  the  community  exists.  Scatter  again  th< 
largest  community,  and  land,  now  so  valuable,  «oald 
have  no  value  at  all.  With  every  increase  of  popuUtioD 
the  value  of  land  rises;  with  every  decrease  it  falU- 
This  is  true  of  nothing  else  save  of  things  which,  likt 
the  ownership  of  land,  are  in  their  nature  monopolies. 

The  tax  upon  land  values  is,  therefore,  the  most  Jntt 
and  equal  of  all  taxes.  It  fulls  only  upon  those  who  re- 
ceive from  aociety  a  peculiar  and  valuable  benefit,  aad 
upon  them  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  reueiT*.    tt 
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the  taking  by  the  community,  for  the  nse  of  the  com- 
lunity,  of  that  valne  which  is  the  creation  of  the  com- 
innity.  It  is  the  application  of  the  common  property 
9  common  nses.  When  all  rent  is  taken  by  taxation  for 
be  needs  of  the  community,  then  will  the  equality  or- 
itined  by  nature  be  attained.  No  citizen  will  have  an 
drantage  over  any  other  citizen  save  as  is  given  by  his 
odnstry,  skill,  and  intelligence;  and  each  will  obtain 
rhat  he  fairly  earns.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  will  laboi 
:et  its  full  reward,  and  capital  its  natural  return. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INDOBSEKKHTS  AW  OBJKCTIOKB. 

The  grounds  from  which  we  have  drawn  the  concla- 
sion  that  the  tax  on  laud  values  or  rent  is  the  bat 
method  of  raising  public  revenues  have  been  admittad 
expressly  or  tacitly  by  all  economists  of  standing,  sioM 
the  determination  of  the  nature  and  law  of  rent. 

Ricardo  says  (Chap.  X),  "a  tax  on  rent  would  ItH 
wholly  on  landlords,  and  could  not  be  shifted  to  uj 
class  of  consumers,"  for  it  "would  leave  unaltered  thi 
difference  between  the  produce  obtained  from  the  leart 
productive  land  in  cultivation  and  that  obtained  from  luti 
of  every  other  quality.  •  *  •  A  tax  on  rent  would  not 
discourage  the  cultivation  of  fresh  land,  for  such  lisd 
pays  DO  rent  and  would  be  untaxed." 

McCullooh  (Note  XXIV  to  "Wealth  of  Nations")  d«- 
olares  that  "in  a  practical  point  of  view  taxes  on  the  rent 
of  land  are  among  the  most  unjust  and  impolitic  tbst 
can  be  imagined,"  but  he  makes  this  assertion  solely  os 
the  ground  of  his  assumption  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  distinguish  in  taxation  between  the  sum  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  soil  and  that  paid  on  account  of  tlx 
capital  expended  upon  it.  But,  supposing  that  tbii 
separation  could  be  effected,  he  admits  that  the  laB 
paid  to  landlords  for  the  use  of  the  natural  powerto! 
the  soil  might  be  entirely  swept  away  by  a  tax  witboot 
their  having  it  in  thoir  power  to  throw  any  portion  flt 
the  burden  upon  any  one  else,  and  without  affecting  thi 
price  of  produce. 

John  Stuart  Mill  not  only  admits  all  this,  but  ezpreidj 
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ileclarea  the  expediency  and  justice  of  a  peculiar  tax  on 
rent,  asking  what  right  the  landlords  have  to  the  acces- 
■ioD  of  riches  that  comes  to  them  from  the  general 
progress  of  society  without  work,  risk,  or  economizing 
on  their  part,  and  although  he  expressly  disapproves  of 
interfering  with  their  claim  to  the  present  value  of  land, 
he  proposes  to  take  the  whole  future  increase  as  belong- 
ing to  society  by  natural  right. 

Mrs.  Fawcott,  in  the  little  compendium  of  the  writings 
of  her  husband,  entitled  "Political  Economy  for  Begin- 
ners," says:  "The  land  tax,  whether  small  or  great  in 
amount,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  rent  paid  by  the 
owner  of  land  to  the  state.  In  a  great  part  of  India  the 
and  is  owned  by  the  government  and  therefore  the  land 
X  is  rent  paid  direct  to  the  state.  The  economic 
lerfection  of  this  system  of  tenure  may  be  readily 
rceived." 

In  fact,  that  rent  should,  both  on  grounds  of  expedi- 
ncy  and  justice,  be  the  peculiar  subject  of  taxation,  is 
involved  in  the  accepted  doctrine  of  rent,  and  may  be 
found  in  embryo  in  the  works  of  all  economists  who  have 
accepted  the  law  of  Ricardo.  That  these  principles  have 
Dot  been  pushed  to  their  necessary  conclusions,  as  I  have 
pushed  them,  evidently  arises  from  the  indisposition  to 
Ddanger  or  offend  the  enormous  interest  involved  in 
|>rivate  ownership  in  land,  and  from  the  false  theories  in 
Regard  to  wages  and  the  cause  of  poverty  which  have 
dominated  economic  thought. 

But  there  has  been  a  school  of  economists  who  plainly 
perceived,  what  is  clear  to  the  natural  perceptions  of 
iDen  when  uninfluenced  by  liabit — tliat  the  revenues  of 
the  common  property,  land,  ought  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  common  service.  The  French  Economists  of  the 
lut  century,  headed  by  Quesnay  and  Turgot,  proposed 
jast  what  I  have  proposed,  that  all  taxation  should  be 
•boliahed  save  a  tax  upon  the  value  of  laud.    As  I  am 
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acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Queenaj  and  bi«  di»' 
ciples  only  at  second  band  through  the  medinm  of  Ui« 
English  writers,  I  am  unable  to  say  bow  far  his  p«caUtf' 
ideas  as  to  agriculture  being  the  only  prodnctire  aroe^ 
tion,  etc.,are  erroneous  apprehensions,  or  mere  pecoliari* 
ties  of  terminology.     But  of  this  I  am  certain  from  tkt 
proposition  in  which  bis  theory  culminated — that  be  uv 
the  fundamental  relation   between  land  and   labor  which 
has  since  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  he  arrived  at  prac 
tical  truth,  though,  it  may  be,  through  a  coarse  of  de- 
fectively expressed   reasoning.     The  causes  which  leai« 
in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  a  "produce  net"  wer«  by 
the  Physiocrats  no  better  explained  than  the  snctioo  of 
a  pump  was  explained  by  the  assumption   that  nator* 
abhors  a  vacuum,  but  the  fact  in  its  practical  relationi 
to  social  economy  was  recognized,  and  the  benefit  which 
would  result  from  the  perfect  freedom  given  to  industry 
and  trade  by  a  substitution  of  a  tax  on  rent  for  all  the 
impositions  which  hamper  and  distort  the  application  of 
labor  was  doubtless  as  clearly  seen  by  them  as  it  tj  br 
me.     One  of  the  tilings  most  to  be  regretted  about  th* 
French  Revolution  is  that  it  overwhelmed  theideMof 
the  Economists,  just  as  they   were    gaining    strength 
among  the  thinking  classes,  and  wore  apparently  about  to 
influence  fiscal  legislation. 

Without  knowing  anything  of  Quesnay  or  his  doc- 
trines, I  have  reached  the  same  practical  conclusion  by  i 
route  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  have  based  it  oo 
grounds  which  cannot  be  questioned  by  the  acceptol 
political  economy. 

The  only  objection  to  the  tax  on  rent  or  land  vain* 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  standard  politico-oconooic 
works  is  one  which  concedes  its  advantages — for  it  ii. 
that  from  the  difficulty  of  separation,  we  might,  in  tax- 
ing the  rent  of  land,  tax  something  else  McCulIoch, 
for  instance,  declares  taxes  on  the  rent  of  land  to  bi 
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Impolitic  and  unjust  because  the  return  received  for  the 
fnainral  and  inherent  powers  of  the  soil  cannot  be  clearly 
idistingnished  from  the  return  received  from  improve- 
ments and  meiioratious,  which  might  thus  be  discouraged. 
Macaulay  somewhere  says  that  if  the  admission  of  the 
attraction  of  gravitation  were  inimical  to  any  considera- 
ble pecuniary  interest,  there  would  not  be  wanting  argu- 
ments against  gravitation — a  truth  of  which  this  objec- 
ition  is  an  illustration.     For  admitting  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble invariably  to  separate  the  value  of  land  from  the 
value  of  improvements,  is  this  necessity  of  continuing  to 
jtax  some  improvements  any  reason  why  we  should  con- 
I  tinne  to  tax  all  improvements?    If  it  dieconrage  produc- 
tion to  tax  values  which  labor  and  capital  have  intimately 
combined   with   that   of  land,   how  much   greater   dis- 
Iconragement  is  involved  in  taxing  not  only  these,  but  all 
the  clearly  distinguishable  values  which  labor  and  capital 
create  ? 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  value  of  land  can  always 
''■be  readily  distinguished  from  the  value  of  improvements. 
In  countries  like  the  United  States  there  is  much  valua- 
ble land  that  has  never  been  improved;  and  in  many  of 
ithe  States  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  value  of  iniprove- 
■  ments  are  habitually  estimated  separately  by  the  assessors, 
though  afterward  reunited  under  the  term  real  estate.  Nor 
•where  ground  has  been  occupied  from  immemorial  times. 
Lis  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  value  of  the  bare 
fland,  for  frequently  the  land  is  owned  by  one  person  and 
Ithe  buildings  by  another,  and  when  a  fire  occurs  and 
improvements  are  destroyed,  a  clear  and  definite  value 
remains  in  the  land.     In  the  oldest  country  in  the  world 
■no  difficulty  whatever  can  attend  the  separation,  if  all 
I  that  be  attempted  is  to  separate  the  value  of  the  clearly 
[distinguishable  improvements,  made  within  a  moderate 
period,  from  the  value  of  the  land,  should  they  be  de- 
•troyed.     This,  manifestly,  ia  all  that  justice  or  policy 
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reqnires.  Absolute  accurscj  is  impossible  in  anj  $jfUm, 
and  to  attempt  to  separate  all  that  the  faammn 
done  from  what  nature  originally  prorided  woald 
absnrd  as  impracticable.  A  swamp  drained  or  •  kill 
terraced  by  the  Romans  constitutes  now  as  macfa  a  pvt 
of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  British  Isles  as  tbosigh 
the  work  had  been  done  by  earthquake  or  glacier.  The 
fact  that  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  the  ralne  of  atk 
permanent  improvements  would  be  considered  as  baviBf 
lapsed  into  that  of  the  land,  and  would  be  taxed  acoofd- 
ingly,  could  have  no  deterrent  effect  on  such  inprov^ 
ments,  for  such  works  are  frequently  undertaken  npoa 
leases  for  years.  The  fact  is,  that  each  generation  bnlMi 
and  improves  for  itself,  and  not  for  the  remote  fatal*. 
And  the  further  fact  is,  that  each  generation  is  heir,  not 
only  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  earth,  bat  to  all  that 
remains  of  the  work  of  past  generations. 

An  objection  of  a  different  kind  may  however  be  mads. 
It  may  be  said  that  where  political  power  is  diffused,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  taxation  should  fall  not  on  od« 
class,  such  as  land  owners,  but  on  all;  in  order  that  all 
who  exercise  political  power  may  feel  a  proper  intenst 
in  economical  government.  Taxation  and  represent*' 
tion,  it  will  be  said,  cannot  safely  be  divorced. 

But  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  combine  with  polit- 
ical power  the  consciousness  of  public  burdens,  the  pns- 
ent  system  certainly  does  not  secure  it.  Indirect  taxes 
are  largely  raised  from  those  who  pay  little  or  nothing 
consciously.  In  the  United  States  the  class  is  rapidly 
growing  who  not  only  feel  no  interest  in  taxation, 
but  who  have  no  concern  in  good  government.  In  oar 
large  cities  elections  are  in  great  measure  determinei 
not  by  considerations  of  public  interest,  but  by  snch  in- 
fluences as  determined  elections  in  Rome  when  the  masNi 
had  ceased  to  care  for  anything  but  bread  and  the  cirett 

The  effect  of  substituting  for  the  manifold  taxes  not 
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imposed  a  single  tax  on  the  value  of  land  would  hardly 
lessen  the  number  of  conscious  taxpayers,  for  the  din> 
sion  of  land  now  held  on  speculation  would  much  increase 
the  number  of  land  holders.  But  it  would  so  equalize 
the  distribution  of  wealth  as  to  raise  even  the  poorest 
above  that  condition  of  abject  poverty  in  which  public 
considerations  have  no  weight;  while  it  would  at  the 
same  time  cut  down  those  overgrown  fortunes  which 
raise  their  possessors  above  concern  in  government.  The 
dangerous  classes  politically  are  the  very  rich  and  very 
poor.  It  is  not  the  taxes  that  he  is  conscious  of  paying 
that  gives  a  man  a  stake  in  the  country,  an  interest  in  its 
government;  it  is  the  consciousness  of  feeling  that  he  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  community;  that  its  prosperity  is 
his  prosperity,  and  its  disgrace  his  shame.  Let  but  the 
citizen  feel  this;  let  him  be  surrounded  by  all  the  in- 
fluences that  spring  from  and  cluster  round  a  comforta- 
ble home,  atid  the  community  may  rely  upon  him,  even 
to  limb  or  to  life.  Men  do  not  vote  patriotically,  any  more 
than  they  fight  patriotically,  because  of  their  payment  of 
taxes.  Whatever  conduces  to  the  comfortable  and  inde- 
pendent material  condition  of  the  masses  wilt  best  foster 
public  spirit,  will  make  the  ultimate  governing  power 
more  intelligent  and  more  virtuous. 

But  it  may  be  asked:  If  the  tax  on  land  values  is  so 
advantageous  a  mode  of  raising  revenue,  how  is  it  that 
so  many  other  taxes  are  resorted  to  in  preference  by  all 
governments? 

The  answer  is  obvious:  The  tax  on  land  values  is  the 
only  tax  of  any  importance  that  does  not  distribute  itself. 
It  falls  upon  the  owners  of  land,  and  there  ia  no  way  in 
which  they  can  shift  the  burden  upon  any  one  else. 
Hence,  a  large  and  powerful  class  are  directly  interested 
in  keeping  down  the  tax  on  land  values  and  substituting, 
as  a  means  for  raising  the  required  revenue,  taxes  on 
other  things,  just  as  the  land  owners  of  England,  two 
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hundred  years  ago,  succeeded  in  establishing  an  exciM, 
which  fell  on  all  consumers,  for  the  daes  nnder  th< 
feudal  tenures,  which  fell  only  on  them. 

There  is,  thus,  a  definite  and  powerful  interest  oppoMd 
to  the  taxation  of  land  values;  but  to  the  other  tuci 
upon  which  modern  governments  so  largely  rely  there  ii 
no  special  opposition.     The  ingenuity  of  statesmen  hu 
been  exercised  in  devising  schemes  of    taxation  which 
drain  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  earnings  of  capital  u 
the  vampire  bat  is  said  to  suck  the  lifeblood  of  itsTictim. 
Nearly  all  of  these  taxes  are  ultimately  paid  by  that  in- 
definable being,  the  consumer;  and  ho  pays  them  in  a 
way  which  does  not  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  ba 
is  paying  a  tax — pays  thorn  in  such  small  amounts  and  in 
such  insidious  modes  that  he  does  not  notice  it,  and  if 
not  likely  to  take  the  trouble  to  remonstrate  effectually. 
Those  who  pay  the  money  directly  to  the  tax  collector 
are  not  only  not  interested  in  opposing  a  tax  which  tb»y 
so  easily  shift  from  their  own  shoulders,  bnt  are  reiy 
frequently  interested  in  its  imposition  and  maintenaoci, 
as  are  other  powerful  interests  which  jirofit,  or  expect  t« 
profit,  by  the  increase  of  prices  which  such  taxes  bring 
about. 

Nearly  all  of  the  manifold  taxes  by  which  the  p«opl( 
of  the  United  States  are  now  burdened  have  been  im- 
posed rather  with  a  view  to  private  advantage  than  to 
the  raising  of  revenue,  and  the  great  obstacle  to  th« 
simplification  of  taxation  is  these  private  interests,  who«« 
representatives  cluster  in  the  lobby  whenever  a  reduction 
of  taxation  is  proposed,  to  see  that  the  taxes  by  wbicb 
they  profit  are  not  reduced.  The  fastening  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff  upon  the  United  States  has  been  duo  to  thi 
influences,  and  not  to  the  acceptance  of  absurd  thi 
of  protection  upon  their  own  merits.  The  large  reti 
which  the  civil  war  rendered  necessary  waa  the  go! 
opportunity  of  these  special  interests,  and   taxes  wen 
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piled  up  on  every  possible  thing,  not  so  much  to  raise 
revenue  as  to  enable  particular  classes  to  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  tax-gathering  and  tax-pocketing. 
And,  since  the  war,  these  interested  parties  have  consti- 
tuted the  great  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  taxation; 
those  taxes  which  cost  the  people  least  having,  for  this 
reason,  been  found  easier  to  abolish  than  tliose  taxes 
which  cost  the  people  most.  And,  thus,  even  popular 
governments,  which  have  for  their  avowed  principle  the 
securing  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
are,  in  a  most  important  function,  used  to  secure  a  ques- 
tionable good  to  a  small  number,  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  evil  to  the  many. 

License  taxes  are  generally  favored  by  those  on  whom 
they  are  imposed,  as  they  tend  to  keep  others  from  en- 
tering the  business;  imposts  upon  manufactures  are 
frequently  grateful  to  large  manufacturers  for  similar 
reasons,  as  was  seen  in  the  opposition  of  the  distillers  to 
the  reduction  of  the  whisky  tax;  duties  on  imports  not 
only  tend  to  give  certain  producers  special  advaiitapes, 
but  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  importers  or  dealers  who 
have  large  stocks  on  hand;  and  so,  in  the  case  of  all  such 
taxes,  there  are  particular  interests,  capable  of  ready 
organization  and  concerted  action,  which  favor  the  im- 
position of  the  tax,  while,  in  the  case  of  a  tax  upon  the 
value  of  land,  there  is  a  solid  and  sensitive  interest  stead- 
ily and  bitterly  to  oppose  it. 

But  if  once  the  truth  which  I  am  trying  to  make  clear 
is  understood  by  the  masses,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  union 
of  political  forces  strong  enough  to  carry  it  into  practice 
becomes  possible. 
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I  cannot  ptaj  upon  any  stringed  Inatrament;  but  I  can  tdl  yoo 
how  of  a  little  Tillage  to  make  a  great  and  glorious  cttj. — l%tmit- 


Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  flr  tree,  and  instead  of  lb* 
brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree. 

And  they  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them;  and  they  shall  plant 
vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.  They  shall  not  build  and  so- 
other inhabit;  they  shall  not  plant  and  another  eat. — Uaiak. 
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The  elder  Mirabeaa,  we  are  told,  ranked  the  proposi- 
tion of  Queanay,  to  substitute  one  single  tax  on  rent  (the 
impot  unique)  for  all  other  taxes,  as  a  discovery  equal 
in  utility  to  tiie  invention  of  writing  or  the  substitution 
of  the  use  of  money  for  barter. 

To  whomsoever  will  think  over  the  matter,  this  saying 
will  appear  an  evidence  of  penetration  rather  than  of  ex- 
travagance. The  advantages  which  would  bo  gained  by 
substituting  for  the  numerous  taxes  by  which  the  public 
revenues  are  now  raised,  a  single  tax  levied  upon  the 
value  of  land,  will  appear  more  and  more  important  the 
more  they  are  considered.  This  is  the  secret  which 
would  transform  the  little  village  into  the  great  city. 
With  all  the  burdens  removed  which  now  oppress  indus- 
try and  hamper  exchange,  the  production  of  wealth 
would  go  on  with  a  rapidity  now  undreamed  of.  This, 
in  its  turn,  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
— a  new  surplus  which  society  might  take  for  general 
purposes.  And  released  from  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend the  collection  of  revenue  in  a  way  that  begets 
corruption  and  renders  legislation  the  tool  of  special 
interests,  society  could  assume  functions  which  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  life  maKes  it  desirable  to  assume, 
but  which  the  prospect  of  political  demoralization  under 
the  present  system  now  leads  thoughtful  men  to  shrink 
from. 

Consider  the  effect  upon  the  production  of  wealth. 

To  abolish  the  taxation  which^  acting  and  reacting. 
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now  hampers  every  wheel  of  exchange  and  preaaes  open 
every  form  of  industry,  would  be  like  removing  an  im- 
mense weight  from  a  powerful  spring.  Imbned  with 
fresh  energy,  production  would  start  into  new  life,  and 
trade  would  receive  a  stimulus  which  would  be  felt  to 
the  remotest  arteries.  The  present  method  of  taxation 
operates  upon  exchange  like  artificial  deserts  and  moan- 
tains;  it  costs  more  to  get  goods  through  a  custom  bouse 
than  it  does  to  carry  them  around  the  world.  It  operat«i 
upon  energy,  and  industry,  and  skill,  and  thrift,  like  a 
fine  upon  those  qualities.  If  I  have  worked  harder  and 
bailt  myself  a  good  house  while  you  have  been  contented 
to  live  in  a  hovel,  the  tax-gatherer  now  comes  annnallj 
to  make  me  pay  a  penalty  for  my  energy  and  indnstrj, 
by  taxing  me  more  than  you.  If  1  have  saved  while  yea 
wasted,  I  am  mulct,  while  you  are  exempt.  If  a  mao 
build  a  ship  we  make  him  pay  for  his  temerity,  aa  though 
be  had  done  an  injury  to  the  state;  if  a  railroad  b* 
opened,  down  comes  the  tax-collector  upon  it,  aa  thoagh 
it  were  a  pnblio  nuisance;  if  a  manufactory  be  erect«d 
we  levy  upon  it  an  annual  sum  which  would  go  far  toward 
making  a  handsome  profit.  We  say  we  want  capital,  bat 
if  any  one  accumulate  it,  or  bring  it  among  us,  we  charge 
him  for  it  as  though  we  wore  giving  bim  a  privilege. 
We  punish  with  a  tax  the  man  who  covers  barren  fields 
with  ripening  grain;  we  fine  him  who  puts  up  machinery, 
>nd  him  who  drains  a  swamp.  How  heavily  these  taxes 
burden  production  only  those  realize  who  have  attempted 
lo  follow  our  system  of  taxation  through  its  ramifications, 
for,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  heaviest  part  of  taxation 
ia  that  which  falls  in  increased  prices.  But  manifestly 
these  taxes  are  in  their  nature  akin  to  the  Egyptian 
Pasha's  tax  upon  date-trees.  If  they  do  not  canse  tbe 
trees  to  be  cut  down,  they  at  least  discourage  the 
planting. 
To  abolish  these  taxes  would  be  to  lift  the  whole  enor 
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moua  weight  of  taxation  from  prodnotiTe  indnetrj.  The 
needle  of  the  seamgtress  and  the  great  manufactorj;  the 
cart-horse  and  the  locomotive;  the  fishing  hoat  and  the 
steamship;  the  farmer's  plow  and  the  merchant's  stocky 
would  be  alike  untaxed.  All  would  be  free  to  make  or 
to  save,  to  buy  or  to  sell,  unfined  by  taxes,  unannoyed 
by  the  tax-gatherer.  Instead  of  saying  to  the  producer, 
S8  it  does  now,  "The  more  yon  add  to  the  general  wealth 
the  more  shall  you  be  taxed!**  the  state  would  say  to 
the  producer,  "Be  as  industrious,  as  thrifty,  as  enter- 
prising  as  you  choose,  you  shall  have  your  full  reward! 
You  shall  not  be  fined  for  making  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before;  you  shall  not  be  taxed  for 
adding  to  the  aggregate  wealth." 

And  will  not  the  community  gain  by  thus  refusing  to 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs;  by  thus  refrain- 
ing from  muzzling  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn; 
by  thus  leaving  to  industry,  and  thrift,  and  skill,  their 
natural  reward,  full  and  unimpaired?  For  there  is  to 
the  community  also  a  natural  reward.  The  law  of  society 
is,  each  for  all,  as  well  as  all  for  each.  No  one  can  keep 
to  himself  the  good  he  may  do,  any  more  than  he  can 
keep  the  bad.  Every  productive  enterprise,  besides  its 
retnrn  to  those  who  undertake  it,  yields  collateral  advan- 
tages to  others.  If  a  man  plant  a  fruit-tree,  his  gain  is 
that  he  gathers  the  fruit  in  its  time  and  season.  But  in 
addition  to  his  gain,  there  is  a  gain  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. Others  than  the  owner  are  benefited  by  the 
increased  supply  of  fruit;  the  birds  which  it  shelters  fly 
far  and  wide;  the  rain  which  it  helps  to  attract  falls  not 
alone  on  his  field;  and,  even  to  the  eye  which  rests  upon 
it  from  a  distance,  it  brings  a  sense  of  beauty.  And  so 
with  everything  else.  The  building  of  a  bouse,  a  fac- 
tory, a  ship,  or  a  railroad,  benefits  others  besides  those 
who  get  the  direct  profits.  Nature  laughs  at  a  miser. 
He  is  like  the  squirrel  who  buries  his  nuts  and  refrains 
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from  digging  them  up  again.  Lo!  they  sprout  and  grov 
into  trees.  In  fine  linen,  steeped  in  costly  spices,  \ht 
mummy  is  laid  away.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  yean 
thereafter,  the  Bedouin  cooks  his  food  by  a  fire  of  iti 
encasings,  it  generates  the  steam  by  which  the  trareler 
is  whirled  on  his  way,  or  it  passes  into  far-off  lands  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  another  race.  The  bee  fills  the 
hollow  tree  with  honey,  and  along  comes  the  bear  or  the 
man. 

Well  may  the  community  leave  to  the  indiridnal  pro- 
ducer all  that  prompts  him  to  exertion;  well  may  it  let 
the  laborer  have  tlio  full  reward  of  bis  labor,  and  the 
capitalist  the  full  return  of  his  capital.  For  the  more 
that  labor  and  capital  produce,  the  greater  grows  tb< 
commou  wealth  in  wliich  all  may  share.  And  in  tb< 
value  or  rent  of  land  is  this  general  gain  expressed  iai 
definite  and  concrete  form.  Here  is  a  fund  which  tlw 
state  may  take  while  leaving  to  labor  and  capital  their 
full  reward.  With  increased  activity  of  production  thii 
would  commensurately  increase. 

And  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  prodnctioa 
and  exchange  to  the  value  or  rent  of  land  would  not 
merely  be  to  give  new  stimulus  to  the  production  of 
wealth;  it  would  be  to  open  new  opportunities.  For 
under  this  system  no  one  would  care  to  hold  land  unieM 
to  use  it,  and  land  now  withheld  from  use  would  eveij- 
where  be  tlirowu  open  to  improvement. 

The  selling  price  of  laud  woui.i  fall;  land  speculation 
would  receive  its  death  blow;  laud  monopolization  voolil 
no  longer  pay.  Millions  and  millions  o'  acres  from 
which  settlers  are  now  shut  out  by  high  prices  woaU 
be  abandoned  by  their  present  owners  or  sold  to  uU 
tiers  upon  nominal  terms.  And  this  not  merelj  oo 
the  frontiers,  but  within  what  are  now  considered  »»11 
settled  districts.  Within  a  hundred  miles  of  San  FrsD- 
cisco  would  be  thus  thrown  open  land  enough  to  support) 
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even  with  present  modes  of  cultivation,  an  agricultural 
population  equal  to  that  now  scattered  from  the  Oregon 
boundary  to  the  Mexican  line — a  distance  of  800  miles. 
In  the  same  degree  would  this  be  true  of  most  of  the 
Western  States,  and  in  a  great  degree  of  the  older  Eastern 
States,  for  even  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  is  popula- 
tion yet  sparse  as  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the  land. 
And  even  in  densely  populated  England  would  such  a 
policy  throw  open  to  cultivation  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  now  held  as  private  parks,  deer  preserves, 
and  shooting  grounds. 

For  tiiis  simple  device  of  placing  all  taxes  on  the  value 
of  land  would  be  in  effect  putting  up  the  land  at  auction  . 
to  whomsoever  would  pay  tlio  higliest  rent  to  the  state. 
The  demand  for  land  fixes  its  value,and  lience,if  taxes  were 
placed  80  as  very  nearly  to  consume  that  value,  the  man 
who  wished  to  hold  land  without  using  it  would  have  to 
pay  very  nearly  what  it  would  be  worth  to  any  one  who 
wanted  to  use  it. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  would  apply,  not 
merely  to  agricultural  land,  but  to  all  land.  Mineral 
land  would  be  thrown  open  to  use,  just  as  agricultural 
land;  and  in  the  heart  of  a  city  no  one  could  afford  to 
keep  land  from  its  mo»t  profitable  use,  or  on  the  out- 
skirts to  demand  more  for  it  than  the  use  to  which  it 
oonld  at  the  time  be  put  would  warrant.  Everywhere 
that  land  had  attained  a  value,  taxation,  instead  of 
operating,  as  now,  as  a  fine  upon  improvement,  would 
operate  to  force  improvement.  Whoever  planted  an 
orchard,  or  sowed  a  field,  or  built  a  house,  or  erected  a 
manufactory,  no  matter  how  costly,  would  have  no  more 
to  pay  in  taxes  tban  if  he  kept  so  much  land  idle.  The 
monopolist  of  agricultural  land  would  be  taxed  as  much 
as  though  his  land  were  covered  with  houses  and  barns, 
with  crops  and  with  stock.  The  owner  of  a  vacant  city 
lot  would  have  to  pay  as  much  for  the  privilege  of  keep- 
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ing  other  people  off  of  it  antil  be  wanted  to  xue  it,  ■ 
his  neighbor  who  has  a  fine  house  opon  his  lot.  It  woaid 
cost  as  much  to  keep  a  row  of  tumble-down  shantM 
upon  valuable  land  as  though  it  were  covered  with  * 
grand  hotel  or  a  pile  of  great  warehouses  filled  witJi 
costlv  goo<l8. 

Thas,  the  bonns  that  wherever  labor  is  most  prodao- 
tive  must  now  be  paid  before  labor  can  be  exerted  woold 
disappear.  The  farmer  would  not  have  to  pay  ont  half 
bis  means,  or  mortgage  his  labor  for  years,  in  order  to 
obtain  land  to  cultivate;  the  boilder  of  a  city  homestead 
would  not  hare  to  lay  oat  as  much  for  a  small  lot  as  for 
the  hoDse  he  pots  upon  it;  the  company  that  proposed  to 
erect  a  manufactory  would  not  have  to  expend  m  great 
pttrt  of  their  capital  for  a  site.  And  what  would  be  paid 
from  year  to  year  to  the  state  would  be  in  lieu  of  all 
the  taxes  now  levied  upon  improvements,  machinery,  aod 
stock. 

Consider  the  effect  of  such  a  change  npon  the  labor 
market.  Competition  would  no  longer  be  one-cided,  si 
DOW.  Instead  of  laborers  competing  with  each  other  for 
employment,  and  in  their  competition  oatting  down 
wages  to  the  point  of  bare  snbsiiteooe,  emplojen  wmU 
•TerywheTe  be  oooipeting  for  labofcra,  and  wagw  w«s1d 
rise  to  the  fair  earnings  of  labor.  For  into  the  ialior 
market  would  hare  entered  the  greatest  of  all  competi- 
tors for  the  employment  of  labor,  a  competitor  whos* 
demand  eaanot  be  satisfied  antil  want  is  satisfied— tb< 
demand  of  labor  itself.  The  employers  of  labor  woald 
act  hare  merely  to  bid  against  other  employers,  all  M- 
ing  the  stimolas  of  greater  trade  and  isersaaed  probi, 
bat  against  the  ability  of  laborers  to  beeome  their  «*■ 
•mp)oy«n  npon  the  natural  opportonities  freely  opwt' 
to  tbem  bj  the  tax  which  prsvaatcd  moaopolixation. 

With  natnral  opportanities  thas  free  to  labor;  «itl> 
eafttal  and  improrements  exempt  horn  tax,  and  exohaag* 
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released  from  restrictions,  the  spectacle  of  willing  men 
unable  to  turn  their  labor  into  the  things  they  are  suffer- 
ing for  would  become  impossible;  the  recurring  paroz 
ysms  which  paralyze  industry  would  cease;  every  wheel  of 
production  would  be  set  in  motion;  demand  would  keep 
pace  with  supply,  and  supply  with  demand;  trade  would 
increase  in  every  direction,  and  wealth  augment  on  every 
hand. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OP  THX  EFFECT  CPON   DISTBIBUTIOK   AKD    THXKCB  VtOS 
PEODUOTION. 

Bat  great  as  they  thus  appear,  the  advantages  of  a  trana- 
ference  of  all  public  burdens  to  a  tax  upon  the  value  of 
land  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  until  we  consider  the 
effect  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Tracing  out  the  cause  of  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  which  appears  in  all  civilized  countries,  with  a 
constant  tendency  to  greater  and  greater  inequality  u 
material  progress  goes  on,  we  have  found  it  in  the  fwt 
that,  as  civilization  advances,  the  ownership  of  land, 
now  in  private  hands,  gives  a  greater  and  greater  power 
of  appropriating  the  wealth  produced  by  labor  and  capiUl. 

Thus,  to  relieve  labor  and  capital  from  all  taxation, 
direct  and  indirect,  and  to  throw  the  burden  upon  rent, 
would  be,  as  far  as  it  went,  to  counteract  this  tendencj 
to  inequality,  and,  if  it  went  so  far  as  to  take  in  taxation 
the  whole  of  rent,  the  cause  of  inequality  would  be  to- 
tally destroyed.  Bent,  instead  of  causing  inequality,  u 
now,  would  then  promote  equality.  Labor  and  capital 
would  then  receiw  the  whole  produce,  minus  that  portion 
taken  by  the  state  in  the  taxation  of  land  values,  which, 
being  applied  to  public  purposes,  would  be  equally  dii- 
tributed  in  public  benefits. 

That  is  to  say,  the  wealth  produced  in  every  commu- 
nity would  be  divided  into  two  portions.  One  part  would 
be  distributed  in  wages  and  interest  between  individnal 
producers,  according  to  the  part  each  had  taken  in  the 
work  of  production;  the  other  part  would  go  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  to  be  distributed  in  publio  benefits  to 
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members.  In  this  all  would  share  equallj — the 
prith  the  Btrong,  young  children  aud  decrepit  old 
the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  as  well  as  the 
lua.  And  justly  so — for  while  one  part  represents 
suit  of  individual  eflfort  in  production,  the  other 
ients  the  increased  power  with  which  the  commu- 
a  a  whole  aids  the  individual, 

IS,  as  material  progress  tends  to  increase  rent,  were 
aken  by  the  community  for  common  purposes  the 
3anse  which  now  tends  to  produce  inequality  as 
ial  progress  goes  on  would  then  tend  to  produce 
>r  and  greater  equality.  Fully  to  understand  this 
,  let  us  revert  to  principles  previously  worked  out. 
have  seen  that  wages  and  interest  must  everywhere 
9d  by  the  rent  line  or  margin  of  cultivation — that 
pay)  by  the  reward  which  labor  and  capital  can 
)  on  land  for  which  no  rent  is  paid;  that  the  aggre- 
.mouut  of  wealth,  which  the  aggregate  of  labor  and 
9  employed  in  production  will  receive,  will  be  the 
kt  of  wealth  produced  (or  rather,  when  we  consider 
[the  net  amount),  minus  what  is  taken  as  rent. 
rbave  seen  that  with  material  progress,  as  it  is  at 
it  going  on,  there  is  a  twofold  tendency  to  the  ad- 
iof  rent.  Both  are  to  the  increase  of  the  proportion 
J  wealth  produced  which  goes  as  rent,  and  to  the 
ise  of  the  proportion  which  goes  as  wages  and  in- 
i  But  the  first,  or  natural  tendency,  which  results 
khe  laws  of  social  development,  is  to  the  increase  of 
B  a  quantity,  without  the  reduction  of  wages  and 
8t  as  quantities,  or  even  with  their  quantitative 
se.  The  other  tendency,  which  reanlts  from  the 
nral  appropriation  of  land  to  private  ownership,  is 
[increase  of  rent  as  a  quantity  by  the  reduction  of 
>and  interest  as  quantities. 

r,  it  is  evident  that  to  take  rent  in  taxation  for 
t  purposes,  which  virtually  abolishes  private  owner- 
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would  be  to  destroy  the  tendency  to  an 
in  wages  and   interest,  by  destroying 
monopolization  of  land  and  the  specok- 
in  rent.     It  would  be  very  largely  to  in- 
«NM»  w»g««  »nd  interest,   by  throwing  open  natural 
•ipartsnities  now  monopolized  and  reducing  the  price 
«f  knd.     Labor  and  capital  would  thus  not  merely  gain 
mhU  is  BOW  uken  from  them  in  taxation,  but  wonid  gain 
If  tiM  po«itive  decline  in  rent  caused  by  the  decrease  in 
i^aeaUtiTe  land  values.     A  new  equilibrium  would  be 
bed.  at  which  the  common  rate  of  wages  and  in- 
lid  be  much  higher  than  now. 
Bot  this  new  equilibrium  established,  further  adrancei 
is  pjodnctire  power,  and  the  tendency  in  this  direction 
tr««)d  be  greatly   accelerated,  would  result  in  still  in- 
>WMit«fl  rent,  not  at  the  expense  of  wages  and  interest, 
bail  by  Dew  gains  in  production,  which,  as  rent  wonld  be 
t»k«B  by  the  community  for  public  uses,  would  sccrae  to 
th«  •drantage  of    every  member    of    the  community. 
Tbiu»  M  material  progress  went  on,  the  condition  of  tbe 
MMMt  would  constantly  improve.     Not  merely  one  clasi 
voald  b«oonio  richer,  but  all  would  become  richer;  not 
Momlj  one  class  would  have  more  of  Mie  necessariee, 
«i>nv(inleno«>,  and  elegancies  of  life,  but  all  would  have 
■or*.     For,  the  increasing  power  of  production,  which 
•OMtM  with  ineronaing  population,  with  every  new  dit- 
Wt^fy  In  the  productive  arta,  with  every   labor-savinf 
)||V«l\tlon.  with  every  extension  and  facilitation  of  ei- 
ip)^Nli||<<«.  (MMiJil  lio  monopolized  by  none.     That  part  of 
Wkv  l<t<iiti|lt  whioli  did  not  go  directly  to  increase  ther*- 
WMttt  of  Ittliiir  nnil  capital  wonld  go  to  the  state — that  ii 
\vi  •«v,Yi  to  (lio  whole  community.     With  all  tbe  enormooi 
%y)v«t«U||i>«,  niiitnrial  and  mental,  of  a  dense  population, 
f  V>^tld  titf  tiutlK*!  tiio  freedom  and  equality  that  can  oof 
^  (ouimI  (inly  in  new  and  sparsely  settled  districts. 
\\k\[,  lh»n,  cioiiaider  how  equalization  in  tbe  distriba 
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tion  of  wealth  would  react  upon  production,  everywhere 
preventing  waste,  everywhere  increasing  power. 

If  it  were  possible  to  express  in  figures  the  direct 
pecuniary  loss  which  society  suffers  from  the  social  mal- 
adjustments which  condemn  large  classes  to  poverty  and 
vice,  the  estimate  would  be  appalling.  England  main- 
tains over  a  million  paupers  on  official  charity;  the  city 
of  New  York  alone  spends  over  seven  million  dollars  a 
jear  in  a  similar  way.  But  what  is  spent  from  public 
funds,  what  is  spent  by  charitable  societies  and  what  is 
spent  in  individual  charity,  would,  if  aggregated,  be  but 
the  first  and  smallest  item  in  the  account.  The  potential 
earnings  of  the  labor  thus  going  to  waste,  the  cost  of  the 
reckless,  improvident  and  idle  habits  thus  generated;  the 
pecuniary  loss,  to  consider  nothing  more,  suggested  by 
the  appalling  statistics  of  mortality,  and  especially  infant 
mortality,  among  the  poorer  classes;  the  waste  indicated 
by  the  gin  palaces  or  low  groggeries  which  increase  as 
poverty  deepens;  the  damage  done  by  the  vermin  of 
society  that  are  bred  of  poverty  and  destitution — the 
thieves,  prostitutes,  beggars,  and  tramps;  the  cost  of 
guarding  society  against  them,  are  all  items  in  the  sum 
which  the  present  unjust  and  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  takes  from  the  aggregate  which,  with  present 
means  of  production,  society  might  enjoy.  Nor  yet  shall 
we  have  completed  the  account.  The  ignorance  and 
vice,  the  recklessness  and  immorality  engendered  by  the 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  show  themselves 
in  the  imbecility  and  corruption  of  government;  and 
the  waste  of  public  revenues,  and  the  still  greater  waste 
involved  in  the  ignorant  and  corrupt  abuse  of  public 
powers  and  functions,  are  their  legitimate  consequences. 

But  the  increase  in  wages,  and  the  opening  of  new 
avenues  of  employment  which  would  result  from  the 
appropriation  of  reut  to  public  purposes,  would  not 
merely  stop  these  wastes  and  relieve  society  of  these 
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enormona  losses;  new  power  would  be  added  to  hbot: 
It  is  but  a  truism  that  labor  is  most  prodnctive  where  iti 
wages  are  largest.  Poorlj  paid  labor  is  inefficient  labor, 
the  world  over. 

What  is  remarked  between  the  efficiency  of  labor  io 
the  agricultural  districts  of  England  where  diflerat 
rates  of  wages  prevail;  what  Brassey  noticed  as  between 
tho  work  done  by  his  better  paid  English  navvies  andtlttl 
done  by  the  worse  paid  labor  of  the  continent;  what  tm 
evident  in  the  United  States  as  between  slave  labor  and 
free  labor;  what  is  seen  by  the  astonishing  number  o( 
mechanics  or  servants  required  in  India  or  China  to  get 
nnrthing  done,  is  universally  true.  The  efficiency  of 
labor  always  increases  with  the  habitual  wages  of  labior— 
for  high  wages  mean  increased  self-respect,  intelligenoe^ 
ho]v>,  and  energy.  Man  is  not  a  machine,  that  will  do 
Ko  inuoh  and  no  more;  ho  is  not  an  animal,  whose  powen 
may  reach  thus  far  and  no  further.  It  is  mind,  not 
inusnlc,  which  is  the  great  agent  of  production.  The 
physical  power  evolved  in  the  human  frame  is  one  of 
thu  wcwkest  of  forces,  but  for  the  human  intelligence 
the  renstless  currents  of  nature  flow,  and  matter  be- 
oomoa  plastic  to  the  human  will.  To  increase  the  com- 
forta,  and  leisure,  and  independence  of  the  masses  is  to 
ilioreiuia  their  intelligence;  it  is  to  bring  the  brain  to  the 
Rid  of  the  hand;  it  is  to  engage  in  the  common  work  of 
lifo  tho  faculty  which  measures  the  animalcule  and  trMM 
lh«'  orbit*  of  the  stars! 

Who  can  say  to  what  infinite  powers  the  wea]tfa-pn>- 
d\ii'ing  capacity  of  labor  may  not  be  raised  by  social 
Hdjuitmonts  which  will  give  to  tho  producers  of  wealth 
tlieir  fair  proportion  of  its  advantages  and  enjoyments.' 
With  present  processes  the  gain  would  be  simply  ineel* 
VMl»bli>,  but  just  as  wages  are  high,  so  do  the  inveotioa 
%t(k^  tllilixation  of  improved  processes  and  machinery  go 
«k  with  greater  rapidity  and  eaae.    That  the  wheat  cropi 


t  Soatfaern  Russia  are  still  reaped  with  the  scythe  and 
Mten  out  with  the  flail  is  simply  because  wages  are 
tere  so  low.  American  invention,  American  aptitude 
or  labor-saving  processes  and  machinery  are  the  result 
f  tbe  comparatively  high  wages  that  have  prevailed  in 
>e  United  States.  Had  our  producers  been  condemned 
D  the  low  reward  of  the  Egyptian  fellah  or  Chinese 
oolie,  we  would  be  drawing  water  by  hand  and  trans- 
orting  goods  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  The  increase 
a  the  reward  of  labor  and  capital  would  still  further 
timulate  invention  and  hasten  the  adoption  of  improved 
irocesses,  and  these  would  truly  appear,  what  in  them- 
lelves  they  really  are — an  unmixed  good.  The  injurious 
tSeote  of  labor-saving  machinery  upon  the  working 
bsses,  that  are  now  so  often  apparent,  and  that,  in 
iplte  of  all  argument,  make  so  many  people  regard 
Brtchinory  as  an  evil  instead  of  a  blessing,  would  disap- 
pear. Every  new  power  engaged  in  the  service  of  man 
wonld  improve  the  condition  of  all.  And  from  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  and  mental  activity  springing  from  this 
general  improvement  of  condition  would  come  new  de- 
velopments of  power  of  which  we  as  yet  cannot  dream. 
I  shall  not  deny,  and  do  not  wish  to  lose  sight  of 
ct,  that  while  thus  preventing  waste  and  thus  add- 
;to  the  efficiency  of  labor,  the  equalization  in  the  dis- 
bation  of  wealth  that  would  result  from  the  simple 
>Ud  of  taxation  that  I  propose,  must  lessen  the  intensity 
ith  which  wealth  is  pursued.  It  seems  to  roe  that  in  a 
Ddition  of  society  in  which  no  one  need  fear  poverty, 
10  one  wonld  desire  great  wealth — at  least,  no  one  would 
the  trouble  to  strive  and  to  strain  for  it  as  men  do 
For,  certainly,  the  spectacle  of  men  who  have  only 
years  to  live,  slaving  away  their  time  for  the  sake 
ying  rich,  is  in  itself  so  unnatural  and  absurd,  that 
a  state  of  society  where  the  abolition  of  the  fear  of 
t  bad  dissipated  tbe  envious  admiration  with  which 
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Ihe  masses  of  men  now  regard  the  possession  of  great 
riches,  whoever  would  toil  to  acquire  more  than  he  cared 
to  use  would  be  looked  upon  as  we  would  now  look  on  • 
man  who  would  thatch  his  head  with  half  a  dozen  baU, 
or  walk  around  in  the  hot  sun  with  an  overcoat  on. 
When  every  one  is  sure  of  being  able  to  get  enough,  no 
one  will  care  to  make  a  pack-horse  of  himself. 

And  though  this  incentive  to  production  be  with- 
drawn, can  we  not  spare  it?  Whatever  may  have  bea 
its  office  in  an  earlier  stage  of  development,  it  is  sot 
needed  now.  The  dangers  that  menace  our  ciTilixatios 
do  not  come  from  the  weakness  of  the  springs  of  prodv^ 
tion.  What  it  suffers  from,  and  what,  if  a  remedy  b* 
not  applied,  it  must  die  from,  is  unequal  distribation! 

Nor  would  the  removal  of  this  incentive,  regarded 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  be  an  unmixtd 
loss.  For,  that  the  aggregate  of  production  is  greatly 
reduced  by  the  greed  with  which  riches  are  parsaed,  k 
one  of  the  most  obtrusive  facts  of  modern  society. 
While,  were  this  insane  desire  to  get  rich  at  any  ooit 
lessened,  mental  activities  now  devoted  to  scraping  to- 
gether riches  would  be  translated  into  far  higher  spberei 
of  usefulness.  , 
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n  it  18  first  proposed  to  put  all  taxes  upon  the 
)f  land,  and  thus  conSscate  rent,  all  land  holders 
ely  to  take  the  alarm,  and  there  will  not  be  want- 
peals  to  the  fears  of  small  farm  and  homestead 
1,  who  will  be  told  that  this  is  a  proposition  to  rob 
)f  their  hard-earned  property.  But  a  moment's 
ion  will  show  that  this  proposition  should  com- 
itself  to  all  whose  interests  as  land  holders  do  not 
■  exceed  their  interests  as  laborers  or  capitalists, 
h.  And  further  consideration  will  show  that 
I  the  large  land  holders  may  lose  relatively,  yet 
J  their  case  there  will  be  an  absolute  gain.  For, 
jrease  in  production  will  be  so  great  that  labor  and 
,  will  gain  very  much  more  than  will  be  lost  to 
» land  ownership,  while  in  these  gains,  and  in  the 
r  ones  involved  in  a  more  healthy  social  condition, 
lole  community,  including  the  land  owners  them- 

will  share. 

ipreceding  chapter  I  have  gone  over  the  question 
It  is  due  to  the  present  land  holders,  and  have 

that  they  have  no  claim  to  compensation.  But 
8  still  another  ground  on  which  we  may  dismiss  all 
I  compensation.  They  will  not  really  be  injured. 
i  manifest,  of  course,  that  the  change  I  propose 
reatly  benefit  all  those  who  live  by  wages,  whether 
id   or  of  head — laborers,   operatives,   mechanics, 

professional   men  of  al.   sorts.     It  is   manifest, 
hat  it  will  benefit  all  those  who  live  partly  by  wages 
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of  their  capital — storakeepen, 
rera,  empIojiDg   or    Dndertjjdii{ 
of  all  sorts — from  the  peddle: 
to  tl«  nifavad  or  steamehip  owner— aod  it 
that  it  will  increase  the  iQcomaal 
are  drawn  from  the  eaminp  tt 

to  other  than  in  landj, 

^orrmment  bonds  or  other  8«ciu>- 

■  af  interest,  which  will  prohablr 

owiag  to  the  rise  in  the  gm- 

the  income  from  them  wiS 

lSk»  komestead  owner— thf 

man   who  hii 

vlwre  be  lives,  ud 

ion  as  a  place  tnm 

iaease  of  bisdaath. 

,  he  will  bate 

rill   diminish— 

Bat  its  asefot 

e  bis  pnrpeit 

afall  other  lots  iriU 

I,  be  retains  tbt 

hebadbaisi^ 

■  tb«  man  who  iw 

be  aid  to  be  alostf 

tka  fnea  af  boots.     His  boots 

Ma,  a»i  tW  MXt  pair  of  boM 

8a»  ta  Ae  JiiaMlMd  owner,  hk  M 

aha«y  Wlaak  forward  to  gettii« 

Ui  cMMw,  aa  they  grow  tf, 

avm,  ka  -mU,  araa  in  the  matttr 

Aad  ia  tb«  pranot,  otber  thiogi 
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upon  his  furniture  and  personal  property,  upon  aU  that 
he  and  his  ramiij  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  while  his  earn- 
ngs  will  be  largely  increased  by  the  rise  of  wages,  the 
constant  employment,  and  the  increased  briskness  of 
trade.  Kia  only  loss  will  be,  if  he  wants  to  sell  his  lot 
without  getting  another,  and  this  will  be  a  small  loss 
compared  with  the  great  gain. 

And  so  with  tho  farmer.  I  speak  not  now  of  the 
farmers  who  never  touch  tho  handles  of  a  plow,  who  onl- 
tivate  thousands  of  acres  and  enjoy  incomes  like  those  of 
the  rich  Southern  planters  before  the  war;  but  of  the 
trorking  farmers  who  constitute  such  a  largo  class  in  the 
United  States — men  who  own  small  farms,  which  they 
Dnltivate  with  the  aid  of  their  boys,  and  perhaps  some 
hired  help,  and  who  in  Europe  would  be  called  peasant 
proprietors.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  to  these  men 
tintil  they  understand  the  full  bearings  of  the  proposi- 
tion, of  all  classes  above  that  of  the  mere  laborer  they 
have  most  to  gain  by  placiug  all  taxes  upon  the  value 
of  land.  That  they  do  not  now  get  as  good  a  living  as 
their  hard  work  ought  to  give  them,  they  generally  feel, 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  trace  the  cause.  The 
fact  is  that  taxation,  as  now  levied,  falls  on  them  with 
|)eculiar  severity.  They  are  taxed  on  all  their  improve- 
ments— houses,  barns,  fences,  crops,  stock.  The  per- 
Mnal  property  which  they  have  cannot  be  aa  readily  con- 
cealed or  undervalued  aa  can  the  more  valuable  kinds 
which  are  concentrated  in  the  cities.  They  are  not  only 
taxed  on  personal  property  and  improvements,  which  the 
owners  of  unused  land  escape,  but  their  land  is  generally 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  laud  held  on  speculation, 
imply  because  it  is  improved.  But  further  than  this, 
Jl  taxes  imposed  on  commodities,  and  especially  the 
laxes  which,  like  our  protective  duties,  are  imposed  with 
view  of  raising  the  prices  of  commodities,  fall  on  the 
ianner  without  mitigation.     For  in  a  country  like  the 
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United  States,  which  exports  agricnltnral  prodace,  th« 
farmer  cannot  be  protected.     Whoever  gains,  he  moft 
lose.     Some  years  ago  the  Free  Trade  League  of  New 
York  pnblished  a  broadside  oontaiuing  cuts  of  variou 
articles  of  necessity  marked  with  the  duties  imposed  hj 
the  tariff,  and  which  read  something  in  this  wise:    "Tbt 
farmer  risoB  in  the  morning  and  draws  on  his  pantalooni 
taxed  40  per  cent,  and  his  boots  taxed  30  per  cent.,  strik* 
ing  a  light  with  a  match  taxed  200  per  cent.,"  and  so  on, 
following  him  through  the  day  and  through  life,  until, 
killed  by  taxation,  he  is  lowered  into  the  grave  witht 
rope  taxed  45  per  cent.     This  is  but  a  graphic  illustr** 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  such  taxes  ultimately  fall 
The  farmer  would  be  a  great  gainer  by  the  substitatioo 
of  a  single  tax  upon  the  value  of  land  for  all  these  taiw, 
for  the  taxation  of  land  values  would  fall  with  greatest 
weight,  not  upon  the  agricultural  districts,  where  Uod 
values  are  comparatively  small,  but  upon  the  towns  and 
cities  where  land  values  are  high;  whereas  taxes  opoi 
personal  property  and  improvements  fall  as  heavily  in 
the  country  as  in  the  city.     And  in  sparsely  settled  dii' 
tricts  there  would  be  hardly  any  taxes  at  all  for  the 
farmer  to  pay.     For  taxes,  being  levied  upon  the  ralw 
of  the  bare  land,  would  full  as  heavily  upon  unimprovtl 
as  upon  improved  land.     Acre  for  acre,  the  improved 
and  cultivated  farm,  with  its  buildings,  fences,  orchard, 
crops,  and  stock  could  be  taxed  no  more  than  unoMd 
land  of  equal  quality.     The  result  would  be  that  specu- 
lative values  would  be  kept  down,  and  that  cultivated  and 
improved  farms  would  have  no  taxes  to  pay  until  the 
country  around  them  had  been  well  settled.     In 
paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  seem  to  them,  the  eif( 
putting  all  taxation  upon  the  value  of  land  would  bete 
relieve  the  harder  working  farmers  of  all  taxation. 

But  the  great  gain  of  the  working  farmer  can  b«l*B 
only  when  the  effect  upon  the  distribution  of  popnIattM 
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considered.  The  destruction  of  specuktive  land 
alues  would  tend  to  diffuse  population  where  it  is  too 
ense  and  to  concentrate  it  where  it  is  too  sparse;  to 
mbstitute  for  the  tenement  house,  homes  surrounded  by 
gardens,  and  fully  to  settle  agricultural  districts  before 
)eople  were  driven  far  from  neighbors  to  look  for  land. 
The  people  of  the  cities  would  thus  get  more  of  the  pure 
tir  and  sunshine  of  the  country,  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try more  of  the  economies  and  social  life  of  the  city.  If, 
(8  is  doubtless  the  case,  the  application  of  machinery 
lends  to  large  fields,  agricultural  population  will  assume 
jhe  primitive  form  and  cluster  in  villages.  The  life  of 
ihe  average  farmer  is  now  unnecessarily  dreary.  He  is 
lot  only  compelled  to  work  early  and  late,  but  he  is  cut 
Iff  by  the  sparaenessof  population  from  the  conveniences, 
Sie  amusements,  the  educational  facilities,  and  the  sooial 
^d  intellectual  opportunities  that  come  with  the  closer 
k>Dtact  of  man  with  man.  He  would  be  far  better  oS  in 
ill  these  respects,  and  his  labor  would  be  far  more  pro- 
tuctive,  if  he  and  those  around  him  held  no  more  laud 
^an  they  wanted  to  use.*  While  his  children,  as  they 
^ew  up,  would  neither  be  so  impelled  to  seek  the  excite- 
ment of  a  city  nor  would  they  bo  driven  so  far  away  to 
leek  farms  of  their  own.  Their  means  of  living  would 
^  in  their  own  hands,  and  at  home. 
I  In  short,  the  working  farmer  is  both  a  laborer  and  a 
Upitalist,  as  well  as  a  land  owner,  and  it  is  by  his  labor 

t 

I  •  Besides  the  enonnous  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  labor 
^hicb  would  result  from  the  better  distribution  of  population  there 
jrould  be  also  a  similar  economy  in  the  productive  power  of  land. 
the  concentration  of  population  in  cities  fed  by  the  exhaustive  cul- 
pratioA  of  large,  sparsely  populated  areas,  results  in  a  literal  drain- 
^g  into  the  sea  of  the  elements  of  fertility.  How  enormous  this 
jraste  is  may  be  seen  from  the  calculations  that  have  been  made  as 
b  the  sewage  of  our  cities,  and  its  practical  result  is  to  l>e  seen  in  the 
(tmlnishing  productiveness  of  agriculture  in  large  sections.  In  a 
pie«t  part  of  the  United  Btatea  we  are  steadily  exhausting  our  lands. 
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inequalities  that  continued  to  exist  would  be  those  of  na- 
ture, not  the  artificial  inequalities  produced  by  the  denial 
of  natural  law.  The  non-producer  would  no  longer  roll 
in  luxury  while  the  producer  got  but  the  barest  necessi- 
ties of  animal  existence. 

The  monopoly  of  the  land  gone,  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  large  fortunes.  For  then  the  riches  of  any  individual 
must  consist  of  wealth,  properly  so-called — of  wealth, 
which  is  the  product  of  labor,  and  which  constantly 
tends  to  dissipation,  for  national  debts,  I  imagine,  would 
not  long  survive  the  abolition  of  the  system  from  which 
they  spring.  All  fear  of  great  fortunes  might  be  dis- 
missed, for  when  every  one  gets  what  he  fairly  earns,  no 
one  can  get  more  than  he  fairly  earns.  How  many  men 
are  there  who  fairly  earn  a  million  dollars? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  CHANGES  THAT  WOULD   BE  WROUGHT  IW    SOCtU 
OEGANIZATION   AKD   SOCIAL   LIFE. 

We  are  dealing  only  with  general  principles.  There 
are  some  matters  of  detail — such  as  those  arising  frum 
the  division  of  revenues  between  local  and  general  got 
ernments — which  upon  application  of  these  principlM 
would  come  up,  but  these  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  dit- 
0U8B.  When  once  principles  are  settled,  details  will  b* 
readily  adjusted. 

Nor  without  too  much  elaboration  is  it  possibl*  to 
notice  all  the  changes  which  would  be  wrought,  or  would 
become  possible,  by  a  change  which  would  readjust  tb« 
very  foundation  of  society,  but  to  some  main  featnret  lei 
me  call  attention. 

Noticeable  among  these  is  the  great  simplicity  which 
would  become  possible  in  government.  To  colleot  tu«t, 
to  prevent  and  punish  evasions,  to  check  and  co^Dt«^ 
check  revenues  drawn  from  so  many  distinct  sonroM, 
now  make  up  probably  three-fourths,  perhaps  aena- 
eighths  of  the  business  of  government,  outside  of  tbt 
preservation  of  order,  the  maintenance  of  tlie  military 
arm,  and  the  administration  of  justice.  An  iromvnie 
and  complicated  network  of  governmental  msobiatrj 
would  thus  be  dispensed  with. 

In  the  administration  of  justice  there  would  bet  Ilk* 
saving  of  strain.  Much  of  the  civil  business  of  oar 
courts  arises  from  disputes  as  to  ownership  of  Uad. 
These  would  cease  when  the  state  was  virtually  acknovl- 
edged  as  the  sole  owner  of  land,  and  all  occupien  b«csat 
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practically  rent-paying  tenants.  The  growth  of  morality 
consequent  upon  the  cessatioo  of  want  would  tend  to  a 
like  diminution  in  other  civil  business  of  the  courts, 
which  could  bo  hastened  by  the  adoption  of  tlie  common 
sense  proposition  of  Bontham  to  abolish  all  laws  for  the 
collection  of  debts  and  the  enforcement  of  private  con- 
tracts. The  rise  of  wages,  the  opening  of  opportunities 
for  all  to  make  an  easy  and  comfortable  living,  would  at 
once  lessen  and  would  soon  eliminate  from  society  the 
thieves,  swindlers,  and  other  classes  of  criminals  who 
spring  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  Thus 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  with  all  its  para- 
phernalia of  policemen,  detectives,  prisons,  and  peniten- 
tiaries, would,  like  the  administration  of  the  civil  law, 
cease  to  make  such  a  drain  upon  the  vital  force  and  atten- 
tion of  society.  We  should  get  rid,  not  only  of  many 
judges,  bailiffs,  clerks  and  prison  keepers,  but  of  the 
great  host  of  lawyers  who  are  now  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  producers;  and  talent  now  wasted  in  legal 
subtleties  would  be  turned  to  higher  pursuits. 

The  legislative,  judicial,  and  eiocutive  functions  of 
government  would  in  this  way  bo  vastly  simplified.  Nor 
can  I  think  that  the  public  debts  and  the  standing 
armies,  which  are  historically  the  outgrowth  of  the 
change  from  feudal  to  allodial  tenures,  would  long  re- 
main after  the  reversion  to  the  old  idea  that  the  laud  of 
a  country  is  the  common  right  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. The  former  could  readily  be  paid  off  by  a  tax  that 
would  not  lessen  the  wages  of  labor  nor  check  produc- 
tion, and  the  latter  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  inde- 
pendence among  the  masses,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  prog- 
ress of  invention,  which  is  revolutionizing  the  military 
art,  must  soon  cause  to  disappear. 

Society  would  thus  approach  the  ideal  of  Jeflersonian 
democracy,  the  promised  land  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
abolition  of  government.     But  of  gorernmeot  only  as  a 
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directing  and  represBive  power.  It  would  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  same  degree,  become  possible  for  it  to 
realize  the  dream  of  socialism.  All  this  simplificatioD 
and  abrogation  of  the  present  functions  of  govemmen; 
would  make  possible  the  assumption  of  certain  other 
functions  which  are  now  pressing  for  recognition.  Qot- 
ernment  could  take  upon  itself  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages bj  telegraph,  as  well  as  by  mail;  of  building  and 
operating  railroads,  as  well  as  of  opening  and  maintain- 
ing common  roads.  With  present  functions  so  simplified 
and  reduced,  functions  such  as  these  could  be  assumed 
without  danger  or  strain,  and  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision  of  public  attention,  which  is  now  distracted. 
There  would  be  a  great  and  increasing  surplus  revenne 
from  the  taxation  of  land  values,  for  material  progreu, 
which  would  go  on  with  greatly  accelerated  rapidity, 
would  tend  constantly  to  increase  rent.  This  revenne 
arising  from  the  common  property  could  be  applied  tu 
the  common  benefit,  as  were  the  revenues  of  Sparta. 
We  might  not  establish  public  tables — they  would  be  un- 
necessary; but  we  could  establish  public  baths,  maseomt, 
libraries,  gardens,  lecture  rooms,  music  and  dancing 
halls,  theaters,  universities,  technical  schools,  shooting 
galleries,  play  grounds,  gymnasiums,  etc.  Heat,  light, 
and  motive  power,  as  well  as  water,  might  be  oondaeted 
through  our  streets  at  pnblic  expense;  our  roads  be  lined 
with  fruit  trees;  discoverers  and  inventors  rewarded, 
scientific  investigations  supported;  and  in  a  thonsaod 
ways  the  public  revenues  made  to  foster  efforts  for  the 
public  benefit.  We  should  reach  the  ideal  of  the  social- 
ist, but  not  through  governmental  repression.  Oovem- 
ment  would  change  its  character,  and  would  become  the 
administration  of  a  great  co-operative  society.  It  woald 
become  merely  the  agency  by  which  the  common  property 
was  administered  for  the  common  benefit. 
Does  this  seem  impracticable?    Consider  for  ■  mooeac 
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the  vast  changes  that  would  be  wrought  in  social  life  by 
a  change  which  would  assure  to  labor  its  full  reward; 
which  would  banish  want  and  the  fear  of  want;  and  give 
to  the  humblest  freedom  to  develop  in  natural  symmetry. 

In  thinking  of  the  possibilities  of  social  organization, 
we  are  apt  to  assume  that  greed  is  the  strongest  of  human 
motives,  and  that  systems  of  administration  can  be  safely 
based  only  upon  the  idea  that  the  fear  of  punishment  is 
necessary  to  keep  men  honest — that  selflsh  interests  are 
always  stronger  than  general  interests.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

From  whence  springs  this  lust  for  gain,  to  gratify 
which  men  tread  everything  pure  and  noble  under  their 
feet;  to  which  they  sacrifice  all  the  higher  possibilities 
of  life;  which  converts  civility  into  a  hollow  pretense, 
patriotism  into  a  sham,  and  religion  into  hypocrisy; 
which  makes  so  much  of  civilized  existence  an  Ishma- 
elitish  warfare,  of  which  the  weapons  are  cunning  and 
fraud? 

Does  it  not  spring  from  the  existence  of  want?  Carlyle 
somewhere  says  that  poverty  is  the  hell  of  which  the 
modern  Englishman  is  moat  afraid.  And  he  is  right. 
Poverty  is  the  open-mouthed,  relentless  hell  which  yawns 
beneath  civilized  society.  And  it  is  hell  enough.  The 
Yedad  declare  no  truer  thing  than  when  the  wise  crow 
Bushanda  tells  the  eagle-bearer  of  Vishnu  that  the  keen- 
est pain  is  in  poverty.  For  poverty  is  not  merely  dep- 
rivatiun;  it  means  shame,  degradation;  tho  searing  of 
the  most  sensitive  parts  of  our  moral  and  mental  nature  as 
with  hot  irons;  the  denial  of  the  strongest  impulses  and 
the  sweetest  affections;  the  wrenching  of  the  most  vital 
nerres.  You  love  your  wife,  you  love  your  children; 
but  would  it  not  be  easier  to  see  them  die  than  to  see 
theui  reduced  to  the  pinch  of  want  in  which  large  classes 
in  wvery  highly  civilized  community  live?  The  strong- 
est of  animal  passions  is  that  with  which  we  cling  to  life, 
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but  it  is  an  everyday  occurrence  in  civilized  societiecfar 
men  to  put  poison  to  their  mouths  or  pistols  to  their 
heads  from  fear  of  poverty,  and  for  one  who  doestktf 
there  are  probably  a  hundred  who  have  t)ie  desire,  but 
are  restrained  by  instinctive  shrinking,  by  religious  ooo< 
siderations,  or  by  family  ties. 

From  this  hell  of  poverty,  it  is  but  natural  that 
should  make  every  effort  to  escape.  With  the  impolit 
to  self-preservation  and  self-gratification  combine  Dobhr 
feelings,  and  love  as  well  as  fear  urges  in  the  strugglt. 
Many  a  man  does  a  mean  thing,  a  dishonest  thing,* 
greedy  and  grasping  and  unjust  thing,  in  the  e^ort  ta 
place  above  want,  or  the  fear  of  want,  mother  or  wife  or 
children. 

And  out  of  this  condition  of  things  arises  a  pabli« 
opinion  which  enlists,  as  an  impelling  power  in  th« 
struggle  to  grasp  and  to  keep,  one  of  the  strongest— 
perhaps  with  many  men  the  very  strongest — springs  of 
human  action.  The  desire  for  approbation,  the  feelia; 
that  urges  us  to  win  the  respect,  admiration,  or  tjvh 
pathy  of  our  fellows,  is  instinctive  and  univemL  Di^ 
torted  sometimes  into  the  most  abnormal  manifeststioMt 
it  may  yet  be  everywhere  perceived.  It  is  potent  with 
the  veriest  savage,  as  with  the  most  highly  cultivAtcd 
member  of  the  most  polished  society;  it  shows  itself  wrth 
the  first  gleam  of  intelligence,  and  persists  to  tha  l«t 
breath.  It  triumphs  over  the  love  of  ease,  over  the  senst 
of  pain,  over  the  dread  of  death.  It  dictates  the  moit 
trivial  and  the  roost  important  actions. 

The  child  just  beginning  to  toddle  or  to  talk  will  tntks 
new  efforts  as  its  cunning  little  tricks  excite  att«nlion 
and  laughter;  the  dying  master  of  the  world  gathers  hit 
robes  around  him,  that  he  may  pass  away  as  becomMS 
king;  Chinese  mothers  will  deform  their  daughters'  fset 
by  cruel  stocks,  European  women  will  sacrifice  their  an 
comfort  and  the  comfort  of   their  families  to  similtf 
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dictates  of  fashion;  the  Polynesian,  that  he  may  excite 
admiration  by  his  beautiful  tattoo,  will  hold  himself  still 
while  his  flesh  is  torn  by  sharks'  teeth;  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian,  tied  to  the  stake,  will  bear  the  most  fiendish 
tortures  without  a  moan,  and,  that  he  may  be  respected 
and  admired  as  a  great  brave,  will  taunt  his  tormentors 
to  new  cruelties.  It  ia  this  that  leads  the  forlorn  hope; 
it  id  this  that  trims  the  lamp  of  the  pale  student;  it  is 
this  that  impels  men  to  strive,  to  strain,  to  toil,  and  to 
die.  It  is  this  that  raised  the  pyramids  and  that  fired 
the  Ephesian  dome. 

Now,  men  admire  what  they  desire.  How  sweet  to 
the  storm-stricken  seems  the  safe  harbor;  food  to  the 
hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  warmth  to  the  shivering, 
rest  to  the  weary,  power  to  the  weak,  knowledge  to  him 
in  whom  the  intellectual  yearnings  of  the  soul  have  been 
aroused.  And  thus  the  sting  of  want  and  the  fear  of 
want  make  men  admire  above  all  things  the  possession  of 
riches,  and  to  become  wealthy  is  to  become  respected, 
and  admired,  and  influential.  Get  money — honestly,  if 
you  can,  but  at  any  rate  get  money  I  This  is  the  lesson 
that  society  is  daily  and  hourly  dinning  in  the  ears  of  its 
members.  Men  instinctively  admire  virtue  and  truth, 
but  the  sting  of  want  and  the  fear  of  want  make  them 
even  more  strongly  admire  the  rich  and  sympathize  with 
the  fortunate.  It  is  well  to  be  honest  and  just,  and  men 
will  commend  it;  but  he  who  by  fraud  and  injustice  gets 
him  a  million  dollars  will  have  more  respect,  and  admira- 
tion, and  influence,  more  eye  service  and  lip  service,  if 
not  heart  service,  than  he  who  refuses  it.  The  one  may 
have  his  reward  in  the  future;  be  may  know  that  his 
name  is  writ  in  the  Book  of  Life,  and  that  for  him  is  the 
white  robe  and  the  palm  branch  of  the  victor  against 
temptation;  but  the  other  has  his  reward  in  the  present. 
His  name  is  writ  in  the  list  of  "our  substantial  citizens;" 
lie  has  the  courtship  of  men  and  the  flattery  of  women; 
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the  best  pev  in  the  church  and  the  personal  regard  of 
the  eloquent  clergyman  who  in  the  name  of  Chriat 
preaches  the  Gospel  of  Dives,  and  tones  down  into  > 
meaningless  flower  of  Eastern  speech  the  stern  metaphor 
of  the  camel  and  the  needle's  eye.  He  may  be  a  patron 
of  arts,  a  Maecenas  to  men  of  letters;  may  profit  by  tin 
converse  of  tlie  intelligent,  and  be  polished  by  the  attri- 
tion of  the  refined.  His  alms  may  feed  the  poor,  and 
help  the  struggling,  and  bring  sunshine  into  desolate 
places;  and  noble  public  institutions  commemorate,  after 
he  is  gone,  his  name  and  his  fame.  It  is  not  in  the 
guise  of  a  hideous  monster,  with  horns  and  tail,  tb»l 
Satan  tempts  the  children  of  men,  but  as  an  angel  of 
light.  His  promises  are  not  alone  of  the  kingdomaof 
the  world,  but  of  mental  and  moral  principalities  and 
powers.  He  appeals  not  only  to  the  animal  appetites,  but 
to  the  cravings  that  stir  in  man  because  he  is  more  than 
an  animal. 

Take  the  case  of  those  miserable  "men  with  mack- 
rakes,"  who  are  to  be  seen  in  every  community  as  plainlj 
as  Bunyan  saw  their  type  in  his  vision — who,  long  aftar 
they  have  accumulated  wealth  enough  to  satisfy  every 
desire,  go  on  working,  scheming,  striving  to  add  ricbet 
to  riches.  It  was  the  desire  "to  be  something;"  nay,  in 
many  cases,  the  desire  to  do  noble  and  generous  deedi, 
that  started  them  on  a  career  of  money  getting.  And 
what  compels  them  to  it  long  after  every  possible  need 
is  satisfied,  whalf  urges  them  still  with  nnsatisfied  and 
ravenous  greed,  is  not  merely  the  force  of  tyrannooi 
habit,  but  the  subtler  gratifications  which  the  poueatioD 
of  riches  gives — the  sense  of  power  and  influence,  the 
sense  of  being  looked  up  to  and  respected,  the  sense  that 
their  wealth  not  merely  raises  them  above  want,  bnt 
makes  them  men  of  mark  in  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  rich  man  so  loath  to 
part  with  his  money,  so  anxions  to  get  more. 
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Against  temptations  that  thus  appeal  to  the  strongest 
impulses  of  our  nature,  the  sanctions  of  law  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion  can  effect  but  little;  and  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  men  are  so  self-seeking,  but  that  they  are  not 
much  more  so.  That  under  present  circumstances  men 
are  not  more  grasping,  more  unfaithful,  more  selfish 
than  they  are,  proves  the  goodness  and  fruitfulness  of 
human  nature,  the  ceaseless  flow  of  the  perennial  foun- 
tains from  which  its  moral  qualities  are  fed.  All  of  us 
have  mothers;  most  of  us  have  children,  and  so  faith, 
and  purity,  and  unselfishness  can  never  be  utterly  ban- 
ished from  the  world,  howsoever  bad  be  social  adjust- 
ments. 

But  whatever  is  potent  for  evil  may  be  made  potent 
for  good.  The  change  I  have  proposed  would  destroy 
the  conditions  that  distort  impulses  in  themselves  benefi- 
cent, and  would  transmute  the  forces  which  now  tend 
to  disintegrate  society  into  forces  which  would  tend  to 
nnite  and  purify  it. 

Give  labor  a  free  field  and  its  full  earnings;  take  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  that  fund  which  the 
growth  of  the  community  creates,  and  want  and  the  fear 
of  want  would  be  gone.  The  springs  of  production 
would  be  set  free,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  wealth 
.  would  give  the  poorest  ample  comfort.  Men  would  no 
more  worry  about  finding  employment  than  they  worry 
about  finding  air  to  breathe;  they  need  have  no  more 
csre  about  physical  necessities  than  do  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
The  progress  of  science,  the  march  of  invention,  the 
diilusion  of  knowledge,  would  bring  their  benefits  to  all. 

With  this  abolition  of  want  and  the  fear  of  want,  the 
admiration  of  riches  would  decay,  and  men  would  seek 
the  respect  and  approbation  of  their  fellows  in  other 
modes  than  by  the  acquisition  and  display  of  wealth.  In 
this  way  there  would  be  brought  to  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  administration  of  common  funds. 
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the  skill,  the  attention,  the  fidelity,  and  integrity  that 
can  now  be  eecured  only  for  private  interests,  and  a  rail- 
road or  gaa  works  might  be  operated  on  pablio  account, 
not  only  more  economically  and  efficiently  than  as  at 
present,  under  joint  stock  management,  but  as  econom- 
ically and  efficiently  as  would  be  possible  under  a  single 
ownership.  The  prize  of  the  Olympian  games,  that 
called  forth  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  all  Greece, 
was  but  a  wreath  of  wild  olive;  for  s  bit  of  ribbon  men 
have  over  and  over  again  performed  services  no  money 
could  have  bought. 

Shortsighted  is  the  philosophy  which  counts  on  selfish- 
ness as  the  master  motive  of  human  action.  It  is  blind 
to  facts  of  which  the  world  is  full.  It  sees  not  the 
present,  and  reads  not  the  past  aright.  If  yon  would 
move  men  to  action,  to  what  shall  you  appeal?  Not  to 
their  pockets,  but  to  their  patriotism;  not  to  selfishness, 
but  to  sympathy.  Self-interest  is,  as  it  were,  a  mechan- 
ical force — potent,  it  is  true;  capable  of  large  and  wide 
results.  But  there  is  in  human  nature  what  may  be 
likened  to  a  chemical  force;  which  melts  and  fuses  and 
overwhelms;  to  which  nothing  seems  impossible.  "All 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life" — that  is  self- 
interest.  But  in  loyalty  to  higher  impulses  men  will  give 
even  life. 

It  is  not  selfishness  that  enriches  the  annala  of  erory 
people  with  heroes  and  saints.  It  is  not  selfishness  that 
on  every  page  of  the  world's  history  bursts  out  in  sudden 
splendor  of  noble  deeds  or  sheds  the  soft  radiance  of 
benignant  lives.  It  was  not  selfishness  that  turned 
Gautama's  back  to  his  royal  home  or  bade  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  lift  the  sword  from  the  altar;  that  held  the 
Three  Hundred  in  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  or  gatbend 
into  Winkelriod's  bosom  the  sheaf  of  spears;  that 
chained  Vincent  de  Paul  to  the  bench  of  the  galley,  or 
brought    little  starving    children,   daring    the    Indian 
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famine,  tottering  to  the  relief  statioas  with  jet  weaker 
starvelings  in  their  arms.  Call  it  religion,  patriotism, 
sympathy,  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  or  the  love  of 
God — give  it  what  name  you  will;  there  is  yet  a  force 
which  overcomes  and  drives  out  selfishness;  a  force 
which  is  the  etectricity  of  the  moral  universe;  a  force 
beside  which  all  others  are  weak.  Everywhere  that  men 
have  lived  it  has  shown  its  power,  and  to-day,  as  ever, 
the  world  is  full  of  it.  To  be  pitied  is  the  man  who  has 
never  seen  and  never  felt  it.  Look  around!  among  com- 
mon men  and  women,  amid  the  care  and  the  struggle  of 
daily  life,  in  the  jar  of  the  noisy  street  and  amid  the 
squalor  where  want  hides — every  here  and  there  is  the 
darkness  lighted  with  the  tremulous  play  of  its  lambent 
flames.  He  who  has  not  seen  it  has  walked  with  shut 
eyes.  He  who  looks  may  see,  aa  says  Plutarch,  that  "the 
soul  has  a  principle  of  kindness  in  itself,  and  is  born  to 
love,  as  w6ll  as  to  perceive,  think,  or  remember." 

And  this  force  of  forces — that  now  goes  to  waste  or 
assumes  perverted  forms — wo  may  use  for  the  strengthen- 
ing, and  building  up,  and  ennobling  of  society,  if  we 
but  will,  juat  as  we  now  use  physical  forces  that  once 
seemed  but  powers  of  destruction.  AH  we  have  to  do  is 
but  to  give  it  freedom  and  scope.  The  wrong  that  pro- 
duces inequality;  the  wrong  that  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance tortures  men  with  want  or  harries  them  with  the 
fear  of  want;  that  stunts  them  physically,  degrades  them 
intellectually,  and  distorts  them  morally,  is  what  alone 
prevents  harmonious  social  development.  For  "all  that 
is  from  the  gods  is  full  of  providence.  We  are  made  for 
co-operation — like  feet,  like  hands,  like  eyelids,  like  the 
rows  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth." 

There  are  people  into  whose  heads  it  never  enters  to 
conceive  of  any  better  state  of  society  than  that  which 
uow  exists — who  imagine  that  the  idea  that  there  could 
be  a  state  of  society  in  which  greed  would  be  banished. 
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prisons  stand  empty,  individual  interests  be  subordinated 
to  general  interests,  and  no  one  seek  to  rob  or  to  oppren 
his  neighbor,  is  but  the  dream  of  impracticable  dreamen, 
for  whom  these  practical  level-headed  men,  who  pridfl 
themselves  on  recognizing  facts  as  they  are,  have  t 
hearty  contempt.  But  such  men — though  some  of  them 
write  books,  and  some  of  them  occupy  the  chairs  of  uni- 
versities, and  some  of  them  stand  in  pulpits — do  not  think. 

If  they  were  accustomed  to  dine  in  such  eating  honsej 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  lower  quarters  of  London  and 
Paris,  where  the  knives  and  forks  are  chained  to  the 
table,  they  would  deem  it  the  natural,  ineradicable  dii- 
position  of  man  to  carry  oS  the  knife  and  fork  witik 
which  he  has  eaten. 

Take  a  company  of  well-bred  men  and  women  dining 
together.  There  is  no  struggling  for  food,  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  any  one  to  get  more  than  his  neighbor;  no 
attempt  to  gorge  or  to  carry  off.  On  the  contrary,  each 
one  is  anxious  to  help  his  neighbor  before  he  p&rtaket 
himself;  to  oiler  to  others  the  best  rather  than  pick  it 
out  for  himself;  and  should  any  one  show  the  sligbteit 
disposition  to  prefer  the  gratification  of  his  own  apptit* 
to  that  of  the  others,  or  in  any  way  to  act  the  pig  or 
pilferer,  the  swift  and  heavy  penalty  of  social  contempt 
and  ostracism  would  show  how  such  oondact  ia  repro- 
bated by  common  opinion. 

All  this  is  so  common  as  to  excite  no  remark,  aa  to 
seem  the  natural  state  of  things.  Tet  it  is  no  mora 
natural  that  men  should  not  be  greedy  of  food  than  that 
they  should  not  bo  greedy  of  wealth.  They  art  gntij 
of  food  when  they  are  not  assured  that  there  will  b«  • 
fair  and  equitable  distribution  which  will  give  eafch 
enough.  But  when  these  conditions  are  assured,  thoj 
cease  to  be  greedy  of  food.  And  so  in  society,  m  at 
present  constituted,  men  are  greedy  of  wealth  becavat 
the  conditions  of  distribution  are  so  nnjust  that  instead 
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of  each  being  sure  of  enough,  many  are  certain  to  be 
condemned  to  want.  It  is  the  "devil  catch  the  hind- 
most" of  present  social  adjustments  that  causes  the  race 
and  scramble  for  wealth,  in  which  all  considerations  of 
justice,  mercy,  religion,  and  sentiment  are  trampled 
under  foot;  in  which  men  forget  their  own  souls,  and 
struggle  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave  for  what  they 
cannot  take  beyond.  But  an  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth,  that  would  exempt  all  from  the  fear  of  want, 
would  destroy  the  greed  of  wealth,  just  as  in  polite 
society  the  greed  of  food  has  been  destroyed. 

On  the  crowded  steamers  of  the  early  California  lines 
there  was  often  a  marked  difference  between  the  manners 
of  the  steerage  and  the  cabin,  which  ilhistrates  this  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature.  An  abundance  of  food  was  pro- 
vided for  the  steerage  as  for  the  cabin,  but  in  the  former 
there  were  no  regulations  which  insured  efficient  service, 
and  the  meals  became  a  scramble.  In  the  cabin,  on  the 
contrary,  where  each  was  allotted  his  place  and  there 
was  no  fear  that  every  one  would  not  get  enough,  there 
was  no  such  scrambling  and  waste  as  were  witnessed  in 
the  steerage.  The  difference  was  not  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  but  simply  in  this  fact.  The  cabin  passenger 
transferred  to  the  steerage  would  participate  in  the 
greedy  rush,  and  the  steerage  passenger  transferred  to 
the  cabin  would  at  once  become  decorous  and  polite. 
The  same  difference  would  show  itself  in  society  in 
general  were  the  present  unjust  distribution  of  wealth 
replaced  by  a  just  distribution. 

Consider  this  esistiug  fact  of  a  cultivated  and  refined 
society,  in  which  all  the  coarser  passions  are  held  in 
check,  not  by  force,  not  by  law,  but  by  common  opinion 
and  the  mutual  desire  of  pleasing.  If  this  is  possible 
for  a  part  of  a  community,  it  is  possible  for  a  whole  com- 
munity. There  are  states  of  society  in  which  every  one 
has  to  go  armed — in  which  every  one  has  to  hold  him- 
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self  in  readiness  to  defend  person  and  property  with  the 
strong  hand.  If  we  hare  progressed  beyond  that,  we  may 
progress  still  further. 

But  it  may  be  said,  to  banish  want  and  the  fear  of 
want,  would  be  to  destroy  the  stimulus  to  exertion;  men 
would  become  simply  idlers,  and  such  a  happy  state  of 
general  comfort  and  content  would  be  the  death  of  prog- 
ress. This  is  the  old  slaveholders'  argument,  that  men 
can  be  driven  to  labor  only  with  the  lash.  Nothing  ij 
more  untrue. 

Want  might  be  banished,  but  desire  would  remain. 
Man  is  the  unsatisfied  animal.  He  has  but  begun  to  ex- 
plore, and  the  universe  lies  before  him.  Each  step  that 
he  takes  opens  new  vistas  and  kindles  new  desires.  He 
is  the  constructive  animal;  he  builds,  he  improves,  he 
invents,  and  puts  together,  and  the  greater  the  thing  he 
does,  the  greater  the  thing  he  wants  to  do.  He  is  more 
than  an  animal.  Whatever  be  the  intelligence  that 
breathes  through  nature,  it  is  in  that  likeness  that  man 
is  made.  The  steamship,  driven  by  her  throbbing 
engines  through  the  sea,  is  in  kind,  thongh  not  in 
degree,  as  much  a  creation  as  the  whale  that  swims  be- 
neath. The  telescope  and  the  microscope,  what  are  they 
but  added  eyes,  which  man  has  made  for  himself;  the 
soft  webs  and  fair  colors  in  which  our  women  array  them- 
selves, do  they  not  answer  to  the  plumage  that  nature 
gives  the  bird?  Man  must  be  doing  something,  or  fancy 
that  he  is  doing  something,  for  in  him  throbs  the  creative 
impulse;  the  mere  baaker  in  the  sunshine  is  not  a  natural, 
but  an  abnormal  man. 

As  soon  as  a  child  can  command  its  muscles,  it  will 
begin  to  make  mud  pies  or  dress  a  doll;  its  play  is  but  the 
imitation  of  the  work  of  its  elders;  its  very  destrnctivt- 
ness  arises  from  the  desire  to  be  doing  something,  from 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  itself  accomplish  something. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  for  the 
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sake  of  pleaanrc.  Our  very  amusenients  amuse  only  as 
they  are,  or  simulate,  the  learning  or  the  doing  of  some- 
thing. The  moment  they  cease  to  appeal  either  to  our 
inquisitive  or  to  our  constructive  powers,  they  cease  to 
amuse.  It  will  spoil  the  interest  of  the  novel  reader  to 
be  told  just  how  the  story  will  end;  it  is  only  the  chance 
and  the  skill  involved  in  the  game  that  enable  the  card- 
player  to  "kill  time"  by  shuffling  bits  of  pasteboard. 
The  luxurious  frivolities  of  Versailles  were  possible  to 
human  beings  only  because  the  king  thought  he  was 
governing  a  kingdom  and  the  courtiers  were  in  pursuit 
of  fresh  honors  and  new  pensions.  People  who  lead 
■what  are  called  lives  of  fashion  and  pleasure  must  have 
some  other  object  in  view,  or  they  would  die  of  ennui; 
they  support  it  only  because  they  imagine  that  they  are 
gaining  position,  making  friends,  or  improving  the 
chances  of  their  children.  Shut  a  man  up,  and  deny 
him  employment,  and  he  must  either  die  or  go  mad. 

It  is  not  labor  in  itself  that  is  repugnant  to  man;  it  is 
not  the  natural  necessity  for  exertion  which  is  a  curse. 
It  is  only  labor  which  produces  nothing — exertion  of 
■which  he  cannot  see  the  results.  To  toil  day  after  day, 
and  yet  get  but  the  necessaries  of  life,  this  is  indeed 
hard;  it  is  like  the  infernal  punishment  of  compelling 
a  man  to  pump  lest  he  be  drowned,  or  to  trudge  on  a 
treadmill  lest  he  be  crushed.  But,  released  from  this 
necessity,  men  would  but  work  the  harder  and  the  bet- 
ter, for  then  they  would  work  as  their  inclinations  led 
them;  then  would  they  seem  to  be  really  doing  some- 
thing for  themselves  or  for  others.  "Was  Humboldt's 
life  an  idle  one?  Did  Franklin  find  no  occupation  when 
he  retired  from  the  printing  business  with  enough  to  live 
on?  Is  Herbert  Spencer  a  laggard?  Did  Michael  Angelo 
paint  for  board  and  clothes? 

The  fact  is  that  the  work  which  improves  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  the  work  which  extends  knowledge  and 
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increases  power,  and  enriches  literature,  and  elevstM 
thought,  ia  not  done  to  secure  a  living.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  slaves,  driven  to  their  task  either  by  the  lash  of 
a  master  or  bj  animal  necessities.  It  ia  the  work  of  men 
who  perform  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  that  thej  m^ 
get  more  to  eat  or  drink,  or  wear,  or  display.  In  a  stat* 
of  society  where  want  was  abolished,  work  of  this  sort 
would  be  enormously  increased. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  resalt  of  oonfisoatisg 
rent  in  the  manner  I  have  proposed  would  be  to  cacM 
the  organization  of  labor,  wlierever  large  capitals  wen 
used,  to  assume  the  co-operative  form,  since  the  morv 
equal  diffusion  of  wealth  would  unite  capitalist  u4 
laborer  in  the  same  person.  But  whether  this  would  b* 
80  or  not  is  of  little  moment.  The  hard  toil  of  routin* 
labor  would  disappear.  Wages  would  be  too  high  and 
opportunities  too  great  to  compel  any  roan  to  stint  ted 
starve  the  higher  qualities  of  his  nature,  and  in  evcrj 
avocation  the  brain  would  aid  the  hand.  Work,  even  ot 
the  coarser  kinds,  would  become  a  lightsome  thing,  inJ 
the  tendency  of  modern  production  to  snbdivision  woald 
not  involve  monotony  or  the  contraction  of  ability  in  tb« 
worker;  but  would  be  relieved  by  short  houra,  by  change, 
by  the  alternation  of  intellectual  with  mannal  occvpa- 
tions.  There  would  result,  not  only  the  utilization  of 
productive  forces  now  going  to  waste;  not  only  woald 
our  present  knowledge,  now  so  imperfectly  applied,  b« 
fully  used;  but  from  the  mobility  of  labor  and  the  in«- 
tal  activity  which  would  be  generated,  there  would  remit 
advances  in  the  methods  of  production  that  we  bov 
cannot  imagine. 

For,  greatest  of  all  the  enormons  wastes  which  tiM 
present  constitution  of  society  involves,  is  that  of  mcoitsi 
power.  How  infinitesimal  are  the  forces  that  concur  (o 
the  advance  of  civilization,  as  compared  to  the  fortM 
that  lie  latontl    How  few  are  the  thinkers,  the  diaooni>- 
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erg,  the  inventors,  the  organizers,  as  compared  with  the 
great  majs  of  the  people!  Yet  such  men  are  born  in 
plenty,  it  is  the  conditions  that  permit  so  few  to 
develop.  There  are  among  men  infinite  diversities  of 
aptitude  and  inclination,  as  there  are  such  infinite  diver- 
sities in  phjMcal  structvre  that  among  a  million  there 
will  not  bo  two  that  cannot  be  told  apart.  But,  both 
from  observation  and  reflection,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  differences  of  natural  power  are  no  greater  than 
the  differences  of  stature  or  of  physical  strength.  Turn 
to  the  lives  of  great  men,  and  see  how  easily  they  might 
never  have  been  heard  of.  Had  Ca?sar  come  of  a  prole- 
tarian family;  had  Napoleon  entered  the  world  a  few 
years  earlier;  had  Columbus  gone  into  the  Church  in- 
stead of  going  to  sea;  had  Shakespeare  been  apprenticed 
to  a  cobbler  or  chimney-sweep;  had  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
been  assigned  by  fate  the  education  and  the  toil  of  an 
agricultural  laborer;  had  Dr.  Adam  Smith  been  born  in 
the  coal  hews,  or  Herbert  Spencer  forced  to  get  his  living 
as  a  factory  operative,  what  would  their  talents  have 
availed?  But  there  would  have  been,  it  will  be  said, 
other  Caesars  or  Napoleons,  Columbuses  or  Shakespeares, 
Newtons,  Smiths  or  Spencers.  This  is  true.  And  it 
shows  how  prolific  is  our  human  nature.  As  the  com- 
mon worker  is  on  need  transformed  into  quoon  bee,  so, 
when  circumstances  favor  his  development,  what  might 
otherwise  pass  for  a  common  man  rises  into  a  hero  or 
leader,  discoverer  or  teacher,  sage  or  saint.  So  widely 
has  the  sower  scattered  the  seed,  so  strong  is  the  germina- 
tive  force  that  bids  it  bud  and  blossom.  But,  alas,  for 
the  stony  ground,  and  the  birds  and  the  taresl  For  one 
who  attains  his  full  stature,  how  many  are  stunted  and 
deformed. 

The  will  within  ua  is  the  nltimate  fact  of  conscious- 
ness. Yet  how  little  have  the  best  of  us,  in  acquire- 
ments, in  position,  even  in  character,  that  may  be  cred' 


ited  entirely  to  ourselves;  how  mach  to  the  inflaeocM 
that  bare  molded  ns.  Who  is  there,  wise,  learned,  dis- 
creet, or  strong,  who  might  not,  were  he  to  trace  tbe 
inner  history  of  his  life,  tarn,  like  the  Stoic  Emperor,  to 
give  thanks  to  the  gods,  that  by  this  one  and  that  one, 
and  here  and  there,  good  examples  have  been  set  him, 
noble  thonghts  have  reached  him,  and  happy  opportuni- 
ties opened  before  him.  Who  is  there,  who,  with  hii 
eyes  about  him,  has  reached  the  meridian  of  life,  who  fau 
not  sometimes  echoed  the  thought  of  the  pious  English- 
man, as  the  criminal  passed  to  the  gallows,  "Bnt  for  the 
grace  of  God,  there  go  I."  How  little  does  heredity 
count  as  compared  with  conditions.  This  one,  we  nj,  ii 
the  result  of  a  thousand  years  of  European  progress,  and 
that  one  of  a  thousand  years  of  Chinese  petrifaction; 
yet,  placed  an  infant  in  the  heart  of  China,  and  but  for 
the  angle  of  the  eye  or  the  shade  of  the  hair,  the  Cau- 
casian would  grow  up  as  those  around  him,  using  tb« 
same  speech,  thinking  the  same  thoughts,  exhibiting  tb« 
same  tastes.  Change  Lady  Vere  de  Vere  in  her  oradl* 
with  an  infant  of  the  slums,  and  will  the  blood  of  a  ban* 
dred  earls  give  you  a  refined  and  cnltared  woman? 

To  remove  want  and  the  fear  of  want,  to  give  to  aD 
classes  leisure,  and  comfort,  and  independence,  the  decfo- 
ciesand  refinementsof  life,  the  opportunities  of  mentalud 
moral  development,  would  be  like  turning  water  into  > 
desert.  The  sterile  waste  would  clothe  itself  with 
verdure,  and  the  barren  places  where  life  seemed  bumed 
would  ere  long  be  dappled  with  the  shade  of  treei  tai 
musical  with  the  song  of  birds.  Talents  now  hidden, 
virtues  unsuspected,  would  come  forth  to  make  hamin 
life  richer,  fuller,  happier,  nobler.  For  in  these  round 
men  who  are  stuck  into  three-cornered  holes,  and  thrt»- 
cornered  men  who  are  jammed  into  round  holes;  in  tfaM* 
men  who  are  wasting  their  energies  in  the  scramble  to 
be  rich;  in  these  who  in  factories  are  turned  into  m^ 
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chines,  or  are  chained  by  necessitj  to  bench  or  plow;  in 
these  children  who  are  growing  up  in  squalor,  and  vice, 
and  ignorance,  are  powers  of  the  highest  order,  talents 
the  most  splendid.  They  need  but  the  opportanity  to 
bring  them  forth. 

Consider  the  possibilities  of  a  state  of  society  that  gare 
that  opportunity  to  all.  Let  imagination  fill  out  the 
picture;  its  colors  grow  too  bright  for  words  to  paint. 
Consider  the  moral  elevation,  the  intellectual  activity, 
the  social  life.  Consider  how  by  a  thousand  actions  and 
interactions  the  members  of  every  community  are  linked 
together,  and  how  in  the  present  condition  of  things 
even  the  fortunate  few  who  stand  npon  the  apes  of  the 
social  pyramid  must  suffer,  though  they  know  it  not, 
from  the  want,  ignorance,  and  degradation  that  are 
anderneath.  Consider  these  things  and  then  say  whether 
the  change  I  propose  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of 
every  one — even  the  greatest  land  holder?  Would  he  not 
be  safer  of  the  future  of  his  children  in  leaving  them 
penniless  in  such  a  state  of  society  than  in  leaving  tbem 
the  largest  fortune  in  this?  Did  such  a  state  of  society 
anywhere  exist,  would  he  not  buy  entrance  to  it  cheaply 
by  giving  up  all  his  possessions?  26L-^:iiL->' 

I  have  now  traced  to  their  source  social  weakness  and 
disease.  I  have  shown  the  remedy.  I  have  covered 
every  point  and  met  every  objection.  But  the  problems 
that  we  have  been  considering,  great  as  they  are,  pass 
into  problems  greater  yet — into  the  grandest  problems 
with  which  the  human  mind  can  grapple.  I  am  about 
to  ask  the  reader  who  has  gone  with  me  so  far,  to  go 
vith  me  further,  into  still  higher  fields.  But  I  ask  him 
to  remember  that  in  the  little  space  which  remains  of 
the  limits  to  which  this  book  mnst  be  confined,  I  cannot 
fally  treat  the  questions  which  arise.  I  can  but  suggest 
some  thoughts,  which  may,  perhaps,  serve  as  hints  for 
farther  thought. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THK  CUBBSNT  THEOBT  OF   QIIM1.X   PBOGBESS— ITS  IN- 
SUFFICIENCY. 


If  the  conoIuBiona  at  which  we  have  arrived  are  cor- 
rect, they  will  fall  under  a  larger  generalization. 

Let  us,  therefore,  recommence  our  inquiry  from  a 
higher  standpoint,  whence  we  may  survey  a  wider  field. 


What  is  the  law  of  human  progress  f 


This  is  a  question  which,  were  it  not  for  what  has 
gone  before,  I  should  hesitate  to  review  in  the  brief 
space  I  can  now  devote  to  it,  as  it  involves,  directly  or 
indirectly,  some  of  the  very  highest  problems  with  which 
the  human  mind  can  engage.  But  it  is  a  question  which 
naturally  comes  up.  Are  or  are  not  the  conclusions  to 
which  we  have  come  consistent  with  the  great  law  under 
which  human  development  goes  on? 

What  is  that  law?  We  must  find  the  answer  to  onr 
question;  for  the  current  philosophy,  though  it  clearly 
recognizes  the  existence  of  such  a  law,  gives  no  more  sat- 
isfactory account  of  it  than  the  current  political  economy 
does  of  the  persistence  of  want  amid  advancing  wealth. 

Let  us,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  to  the  firm  ground  of 
facts.  Whether  man  was  or  was  not  gradually  developed 
from  an  animal,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire.  However 
intimate  may  be  the  connection  between  questions  which 
relate  to  man  as  we  know  him  and  questions  which  relate 
to  his  genesis,  it  is  only  from  the  former  upon  the  latter 
that  light  can  be  thrown.  Inference  cannot  proceed 
from  the  unknown  to  the  known.     It  is  only  from  facts 
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^^iA  V*  ^^  cognizant  that  we  can  infer  what  hi* 
[cognizance. 

man  may  have  originated,  all  we  know  of 
lit  as  man — just  as  he  is  now  to  be  found.     There  is 

)Me»rd  or  trace  of  him  in  any  lower  condition  than 
tin  which  savages  are  still  to  be  met.  By  whatever 
%ljif«  he  may  have  crossed  the  wide  chasm  which  now 
Mpam*"  him  from  the  brutes,  there  remain  of  it  no 
Twtiges.  Between  the  lowest  savages  of  whom  we  knov 
»nd  the  highest  animula,  there  is  an  irreconcilable  differ- 
Mice — a  difference  not  merely  of  degree,  but  of  kind. 
Many  of  the  characteristics,  actions,  and  emotions  of 
man  are  exhibited  by  the  lower  animals;  but  man,  no 
matter  how  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  has  nevorytt 
been  found  destitute  of  one  thing  of  which  no  animal 
shows  the  slightest  trace,  a  clearly  recognizable  but  al- 
most undefinable  something,  which  gives  him  the  power 
of  improvement — which  makes  him  the  progrenift 
animal. 

The  beaver  builds  a  dam,  and  the  bird  a  nest,  and  the 
bee  a  cell;  but  while  beavers'  dams,  and  birds'  nettt, 
and  bees'  cells  are  always  constructed  on  the  same  model, 
the  house  of  the  man  passes  from  the  rude  hut  of  learM 
and  branches  to  the  magnificent  mansion  replete  with 
modern  conveniences.  The  dog  can  to  a  certain  t-  -' 
connect  cause  and  effect,  and  may  be  tangbt  some 
but  his  capacity  in  these  respects  has  not  been  a  whit 
increased  during  all  the  ages  he  has  been  the  associatvof 
improving  man,  and  the  dog  of  civilization  is  not  a  *hit 
more  accomplished  or  intelligent  than  the  dog  of  th< 
wandering  savage.  We  know  of  no  animal  that  uH 
clothes,  that  cooks  its  food,  that  makes  itself  toob  <r 
weapons,  that  breeds  other  animals  that  it  wishes  to  cat, 
or  that  has  an  articulate  language.  But  men  wbo  ^ 
not  do  such  things  have  never  yet  been  found,  or  bsari 
of,  exoept  in  fable.     That  is  to  say,  man,  wbersTsr  *• 
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know  him,  exhibits  this  power — of  Buppleroenting  what 
nature  has  done  for  hira  by  what  he  does  for  himself; 
and,  in  fact,  so  inferior  is  the  physical  endowment  of 
man,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world,  save  perhaps 
some  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  without 
this  faculty  he  could  maintain  an  existence. 

Man  everywhere  and  at  all  times  exhibits  this  faculty 
— everywhere  and  at  all  times  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge he  has  made  some  use  of  it.  But  the  degree 
in  which  this  has  been  done  greatly  varies.  Between 
the  rude  canoe  and  the  steamship;  between  the  boom- 
erang and  the  repeating  rifle;  between  the  roughly  carved 
wooden  idol  and  the  breathing  marble  of  Grecian  art; 
between  savage  knowledge  and  modern  science;  be- 
tween the  wild  Indian  and  the  white  settler;  between 
the  Hottentot  woman  and  the  belle  of  polished  society, 
there  is  an  enormous  difference. 

The  varying  degrees  in  which  this  faculty  is  used  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  tlifferences  in  original  capacity — the 
most  highly  improved  peoples  of  the  present  day  were 
\.  savages  within    historic  times,  and  we  meet  with   the 
widest  differences  between  peoples  of   the  same  stock. 
I    Nor  can  they  be  wholly  ascribed  to  differences   in  phys- 
j   ioal  environment — the  cradles  of  learning  and  the  arts  are 
I  now  in  many  cases  tenanted  by  barbarians,  and  within  a 
few  years  great  cities  rise  on  the  hunting  grounds  of  wild 
tribes.     All  these  differences  are  evidently  connected  with 
social  development.     Beyond  perhaps  the  veriest  rudi- 
ments, it  becomes  possible  for  man  to  improve  only  as 
ho   lives  with    his    fellows.     All    these   improvements, 
therefore,  in  man's  powers  and  condition  we  summarize 
in  the  term  civilization.     Men  improve  as  they  become 
civilized,  or  learn  to  co-operate  in  society. 

What  is  the  law  of  this  improvement?  By  what  com- 
mon principle  can  we  explain  the  different  stages  of  civili- 
zation at  which  different  communities  have  arrived?    Iii 
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vbat  consista  essentially  the  progress  of  civilization,  m 
that  we  may  say  of  varying  social  adjustments,  this  favon 
it,  and  that  does  not;  or  explain  why  an  institution  or 
condition  which  may  at  one  time  advance  it  may  at  as- 
other  time  retard  it? 

The  prevailing  belief  now  is,  that  the  progress  of  dvi- 
lization  is  a  development  or  evolution,  in  the  coarse  ol 
which  men's  powers  are  increased  and  his  qnalities  in- 
proved  by  the  operation  of  causes  similar  to  those  wbici 
are  relied  upon  as  ezplaining  the  genesis  of  species — vix., 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  hereditary  transmiisioa 
of  acquired  qualities. 

That  civilization  is  an  evolution — that  it  is,  in  Hu 
language  of  Herbert  Spencer,  a  progress  from  an  in- 
definite, incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent 
heterogeneity — there  is  no  doubt;  but  to  say  this  is  not 
to  explain  or  identify  the  causes  which  forward  or  retard 
it.  How  far  the  sweeping  generalizations  of  Spenoer, 
which  seek  to  account  for  all  phenomena  under  terms  of 
matter  and  force,  may,  properly  understood,  include  til 
these  causes,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but,  as  scientificallj 
expounded,  the  development  philosophy  has  either  not 
yet  definitely  met  this  question,  or  has  given  birtb,  or 
rather  coherency,  to  an  opinion  which  does  not  aoootd 
with  the  facts. 

The  vulgar  explanation  of  progress  is,  I  think,  Tery 
much  like  the  view  naturally  taken  by  the  money  maker 
of  the  causes  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  Bif 
theory,  if  he  has  one,  usually  is,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
money  to  be  made  by  those  who  have  will  and  abilitj, 
and  that  it  is  ignorance,  or  idleness,  or  extravaganc*, 
that  makes  the  difference  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
And  so  the  common  explanation  of  differences  of  cirilia- 
tion  is  of  differences  in  capacity.  The  civilized  rscee  vn 
the  superior  races,  and  advance  in  civilization  is  accoH- 
ing  to  this  superiority — just  as  English  victories  were,  in 
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ion  English  opinion,  due  to  the  natural  snperioritj 
Englishmen  to  frog-eating  Frenchmen;  and  popular 
ivernmont,  active  invention,  and  greater  average  com- 
rt  are,  or  were  until  lately,  ia  common  American  opin- 
xif  due  to  the  greater  "smartneBS  of  the  Yanltee 
ation." 

Now,  just  as  the  politico-economic  doctrines  which  in 
e  beginning  of  this  inquiry  we  met  and  disproved, 
OTnonize  with  the  common  opinion  of  men  who  see 
pitalista  paying  wages  and  competition  reducing  wages; 
st  as  the  Malthusiun  theory  harmonized  with  existing 
ejudices  both  of  the  rich  and  the  poor;  so  does  the  ex- 
anation  of  progress  as  a  gradual  race  improvement 
krmonize  with  the  vulgar  opinion  which  accounts  by 
ce  differences  for  differences  in  civilization.  It  has 
ven  coherence  and  a  scientific  formula  to  opinions 
lich  already  prevailed.  Its  wonderful  spread  since  the 
ne  Darwin  first  startled  the  world  with  his  "Origin  of 
Mcies"  has  not  been  so  much  a  conquest  as  an  assimila- 
)n. 

The  view  which  now  dominates  the  world  of  thought 
this:  Thai  the  struggle  for  existence,  just  in  propor- 
)n  as  it  becomes  intense,  impels  men  to  new  efforts  and 
ventions.  That  this  improvement  and  capacity  for 
tprovement  is  fixed  by  hereditary  transmission,  and 
tended  by  the  tendency  of  the  best  adapted  individual, 
most  improved  individual,  to  survive  and  propagate 
aoQg  individuals,  and  of  the  best  adapted,  or  most  im- 
oved  tribe,  nation,  or  race  to  survive  in  the  struggle 
itween  social  aggregates.  On  this  theory  the  differ- 
loea  between  man  and  the  animals,  aud  differences  in 
d  relative  progress  of  men,  are  now  explained  as  confi- 
mtly,  and  all  but  as  generally,  as  a  little  while  ago  they 
)re  explained  upon  the  theory  of  special  creation  and 
rine  interposition. 
The  practical  outcome  of  this  theory  is  in  a  sort  of 


hopeful  fatalism,  of  which  cnrrent  literature  is  falL*  U 
this  view,  progress  is  the  result  of  forces  which  work 
slowly,  steadily  and  remorselessly, for  the  elevation  of  mm. 
War,  slavery,  tyranny,  superstition,  famine,  and  peati* 
lence,  the  want  and  misery  which  fester  in  modem  civiU* 
zation,  are  the  impelling  causes  which  drive  man  on,  by 
eliminating  poorer  types  and  extending  the  higher;  lad 
hereditary  transmission  is  the  power  by  which  advance* 
are  fixed,  and  past  advances  made  the  footing  for  new 
advances.  The  individual  is  the  result  of  changes  thu 
impressed  upon  and  perpetuated  through  a  long  series  of 
past  individuals,  and  the  social  organization  takes  Ha 
form  from  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Thus,  while  this  theory  is,  as  Herbert  Spencer  sayif— 
"  radical  to  a  degree  beyond  anything  which  cnrrent 
radicalism  conceives;"  inasmuch  as  it  looks  for  changM 
in  the  very  nature  of  man;  it  is  at  the  same  time  "ooa- 
servative  to  a  degree  beyond  anything  conceived  by  cuT' 
rent  conservatism,"  inasmuch  as  it  holds  that  no  chang* 
can  avail  save  these  slow  changes  in  men's  natart& 
Philosophers  may  teach  that  this  does  not  lessen  tb« 
duty  of  endeavoring  to  reform  abuses,  just  as  the  theo- 
logians  who   taught   predestinarianism    insisted  on  tbs 

•In  Bemi-8clenllflc  or  popularized  form  this  may  perhaps  he  Men 
{n  hesl,  iMxrause  frankest,  expression  in  "The  Martynlotn  of  M»n." 
by  Winwood  lieade,  a  writer  of  singular  vividDeas  and  puwer  Thii 
book  is  in  reality  a  history  of  progress,  or,  rather,  amooofniph  opos 
Its  causes  and  methods,  and  will  weU  repay  perusal  for  its  rtvid  pic- 
tures, wliatever  may  be  thought  of  the  capacity  of  the  author  (or 
philosophic  generalization.  The  connection  between  subject  art 
title  may  be  seen  by  the  conclusion:  "  I  pive  to  aniretwl  bistcty  I 
strange  but  true  title — TT>«  Martyrdom  of  Man.  In  each  gMSntfM 
the  human  race  haa  been  tortuic<l  that  their  children  ml(tlltpNil|f 
their  woes.  Our  own  prosperity  Is  founded  on  the  agooia  of  Ibl 
past.  Is  it  thetcfore  unjust  that  we  also  should  futlerfor  tbebsaitt 
of  those  who  are  to  come?" 

f  "The  Study  of  Sociology  "— ConcluitoiL 
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dutj  of  all  to  struggle  for  salvation;  but,  as  generally 
apprehended,  the  result  is  fatalism — "do  what  we  may, 
the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  on  regardless  either  of  our 
aid  or  our  hindrance."  I  allude  to  this  only  to  illustrate 
what  I  take  to  be  the  opinion  now  rapidly  spreading  and 
permeating  common  thought;  not  that  in  the  search  for 
truth  any  regard  for  its  eflecta  should  be  permitted  to 
bias  the  mind.  But  this  I  take  to  be  the  current  view  of 
civilization:  That  it  is  the  result  of  forces,  operating  in 
the  way  indicated,  which  slowly  change  the  character, 
and  improve  and  elevate  the  powers  of  man;  that  the 
diSerouce  between  civilized  man  and  savage  is  of  a  long 
race  education,  which  lias  become  permanently  fixed  in 
mental  organization;  and  that  this  improvement  tends  to 
;o  on  increasingly,  to  a  higher  and  higher  civilization. 

e  have  readied  such  a  point  that  progress  seems  to 
be  natural  with  us,  and  we  look  forward  confidently  to 
the  greater  achievements  of  the  coming  race — some  even 
holding  that  the  progress  of  science  will  finally  give  men 
immortality  and  enable  them  to  make  bodily  the  tour  not 
only  of  the  planets,  but  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  at  length 
to  manufacture  suns  and  systems  for  themselves.* 

But  without  soaring  to  the  stars,  the  moment  that 
this  theory  of  progression,  which  seems  so  natural  to  us 
amid  an  advancing  civilization,  looks  around  the  world, 
it  comes  against  an  enormous  fact— the  fixed,  petrified 
civilizations.  The  majority  of  the  human  race  to-day 
have  no  idea  of  progress;  the  majority  of  the  human  race 
ito-day  look  (as  until  a  few  generations  ago  our  own  an- 
'oestors  looked)  upon  the  past  as  the  time  of  human  per- 
fection. The  difference  between  the  savage  and  the 
civilized  man  may  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  the 
former  is  as  yet  so  imperfectly  developed  that  his  prog- 
ress is  hardly  apparent;  but  how,  upon  the  theory  that 
human  progress  is  the  result  of  general  and  continuous 

•  Winwood  Reads,  "  The  Martyrdom  of  Man." 
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causes,  shall  we  account  for  the  ciyilizations  that  ban 
progressed  so  fur  aud  then  stopped?  It  cannot  be  said 
of  the  Hindoo  and  of  the  Chinaman,  as  it  maj  be  sitid  of 
the  savage,  that  our  superiority  is  the  result  of  a  long«r 
education;  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  the  grown  men  of 
nature,  while  they  are  the  children.  The  Hindoos  and 
the  Chinese  were  ciTilized  when  we  were  savages.  Tbef 
had  great  cities,  highly  organized  and  powerful  gOTem- 
mcnts,  literatures,  philosophies,  polished  manners,  con- 
siderable division  of  labor,  large  commerce,  and  elaborate 
arts,  when  our  ancestors  were  wandering  barbarians,  liv* 
ing  in  huts  and  skin  tents,  not  a  whit  further  advaoced 
than  the  American  Indians.  While  we  have  progressed 
from  this  savage  state  to  Nineteenth  Century  civiliu- 
tion,  they  have  stood  still.  If  progress  be  the  result  of 
fixed  taws,  inevitable  and  eternal,  which  impel  men  for- 
ward, how  shall  wo  account  for  this? 

One  of  the  best  popular  expounders  of  the  develop- 
ment philosophy,  Walter  Bagehot  ("Physics  and  Po 
tics"),  admits  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  endeavfl 
in  this  way  to  explain  it:  That  the  first  thing  nee 
to  civilize  man  is  to  tame  him;  to  induce  him  to  live  to 
association  with  his  fellows  in  subordination  to  lav;  and 
hence  a  body  or  "cake"  of  laws  and  customs  grows  op, 
being  intensified  and  extended  by  natural  selection,  tbt 
tribe  or  nation  thus  bound  together  having  an  advantagt 
over  those  who  are  not.  That  this  cake  of  custom  aod 
law  finally  becomes  too  thick  and  hard  to  permit  fnrtbtf 
progress,  which  can  go  on  only  as  circumstances  oecu 
which  introduce  discussion,  and  thus  permit  the  troedoB 
and  mobility  necessary  to  improvement. 

This  explanation,  which  Mr.  Bagehot  ofTera,  asbe  ssjt, 
with  some  misgivings,  is  I  think  at  the  expense  of  Um 
general  theory.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  speaktog  o( 
that,  for  it,  manifestly,  does  not  explain  the  fact*. 

The  hardening  tendency  of  which  Mr.  Bagehot  (paab 
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would  show  itself  at  a  very  early  period  of  development, 
and  his  illustrations  of  it  are  nearly  all  drawn  from 
savage  or  Bemi-savage  life.  Whereas,  these  arrested  civi- 
lizations had  gone  a  long  distance  before  they  stopped. 
There  must  have  been  a  time  when  they  were  very 
far  advanced  as  compared  with  the  savage  state,  and 
were  yet  plastic,  free,  and  advancing.  These  arrested 
civilizations  stopped  at  a  point  which  was  hardly  in  any- 
thing inferior  and  in  many  respects  superior  to  European 
civilization  of,  say,  the  sixteenth  or  at  any  rate  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Up  to  that  point  then  there  must  have 
been  discussion,  the  hailing  of  what  was  new,  and  men- 
tal activity  of  all  sorts.  They  had  architects  who  carried 
the  art  of  building,  necessarily  by  a  series  of  innovations 
or  improvements,  ap  to  a  very  high  point;  ship-builders 
who  in  the  same  way,  by  innovation  after  innovation, 
finally  produced  as  good  a  vessel  as  the  war  ships  of 
Henry  VIII.;  inventors  who  stopped  only  on  the  verge  of 
oar  most  important  improvements,  and  from  some  of 
whom  we  can  yet  learn;  engineers  who  constructed  great 
irrigation  works  and  navigable  canals;  rival  schools  of 
philosophy  and  conflicting  ideas  of  religion.  One  great 
religion,  in  many  respects  resembling  Christianity,  rose 
in  India,  displaced  the  old  religion,  passed  into  China, 
sweeping  over  that  country,  and  was  displaced  again  in 
its  old  seats,  just  as  Christianity  was  displaced  in  its  first 
seats.  There  was  life,  and  active  life,  and  the  innova- 
tion that  begets  improvement,  long  after  men  had 
learned  to  live  together.  And,  moreover,  both  India 
and  China  have  received  the  infusion  of  new  life  in  con- 
quering races,  with  different  customs  and  modes  of 
thought. 

The  most  fixed  and  petrified  of  all  civilizations  of  which 
we  know  anything  was  that  of  Egypt,  where  even  art 
finally  assumed  a  conventional  and  inflexible  form.  But 
we  know  that  behind  this  must  have  been  a  time  nf  Ufa 
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and  vigor — a  freshly  devolopiog  and  expandiag  ciTtlixa- 
lion,  such  as  ours  is  now — or  the  arte  and  soiencos  conH 
uever  have  beeu  carried  to  such  a  pitch.  And  recent 
excavations  have  brought  to  light  from  beneath  what  we 
before  knew  of  Egypt  an  earlier  Egypt  still — in  statoea 
and  carvings  which,  instead  of  a  hard  and  formal  type, 
beam  with  life  and  expression,  which  ahow  art  8trag< 
gling,  ardent,  natural,  and  free,  the  sure  indication  of 
an  active  and  expanding  life.  So  it  must  havo  been  once 
with  all  now  nnprogressive  civilizations. 

But  it  is  not  merely  these  arrested  civilizations  tbat 
the  current  theory  of  development  fails  to  account  for. 
It  is  not  merely  that  men  have  gone  so  far  on  the  path 
of  progress  and  then  stopped;  it  is  that  men  have  goD« 
far  on  the  path  of  progress  and  then  gone  back.  It  ij 
not  merely  an  isolated  case  that  thus  confronts  the  theory 
— it  is  the  universal  rule.  Every  civilization  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen  has  had  its  period  of  vigorous  growth, 
of  arrest  and  stagnation;  its  decline  and  fall.  Of  all  th« 
civilizations  that  have  arisen  and  flourished,  there  f«- 
main  to-day  but  those  that  have  been  arrested,  and  onr 
own,  which  is  not  yet  as  old  as  were  the  pyramids  whco 
Abraham  looked  upon  them — while  behind  the  pyramidl 
were  twenty  centuries  of  recorded  history. 

That  onr  own  civilization  has  a  broader  base,  is  of  i 
more  advanced  type,  moves  quicker  and  soars  higher 
than  any  preceding  civilization  is  nndoubtedly  troe;  bat 
in  these  respects  it  is  hardly  more  in  advance  of  the 
OreooRoman  civilization  than  that  was  in  advance  of 
Asiatic  civilization;  and  if  it  were,  that  would  pror* 
nothing  as  to  its  permanence  and  future  advance,  unlen 
it  be  shown  that  it  is  superior  in  those  things  which 
caused  the  ultimate  failure  of  its  predecessors.  The 
current  theory  does  not  assume  this. 

In  truth,  nothing  could  bo  further  from  explaining  the 
facts  of  univorsal  history  than  this  theory  that  cirilii*- 
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tion  IB  the  result  of  a  course  of  natural  selection  which 
operates  to  improve  and  elevate  the  powers  of  man. 
That  civilization  has  arisen  at  different  times  in  different 
places  and  has  progressed  at  different  rates,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  theory;  for  that  might  result  from  the 
unequal  balancing  of  impelling  and  resisting  forces;  but 
that  progress  everywhere  commencing,  for  even  among 
the  lowest  tribes  it  is  held  that  there  has  been  some 
progress,  has  nowhere  been  continuous,  but  has  every- 
where been  brought  to  a  stand  or  retrogression,  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent.  For  if  progress  operated  to  fix  an 
improvement  in  man's  nature  and  thus  to  produce  further 
progress,  though  there  might  be  occasional  interruption, 
yet  the  general  rule  would  be  that  progress  would  be 
continuous — that  advance  would  lead  to  advance,  and 
civilization  develop  into  higher  civilization. 

Not  merely  the  general  rule,  but  the  vniversal  rule,  is 
the  reverse  of  this.  The  earth  is  the  tomb  of  the  dead 
empires,  no  less  than  of  dead  men.  Instead  of  progress 
fitting  men  for  greater  progress,  every  civilization  that 
was  in  its  own  time  as  vigorous  and  advancing  as  ours  is 
now,  has  of  itself  come  to  a  stop.  Over  and  over  again, 
art  has  declined,  learning  sunk,  power  waned,  popula- 
tion become  sparse,  until  the  people  who  had  built  great 
temples  and  mighty  cities,  turned  rivers  and  pierced 
mountains,  cultivated  the  earth  like  a  garden  and  intro- 
duced the  utmost  refinement  into  the  minute  affairs  of 
life,  remained  but  in  a  remnant  oC  squalid  barbarians, 
who  had  lost  even  the  memory  of  what  their  ancestors 
had  done,  and  regarded  the  surviving  fragments  of  their 
grandeur  as  the  work  of  genii,  or  of  the  mighty  race  be- 
fore the  flood.  So  true  is  this,  that  when  we  think  of 
the  past,  it  seems  like  the  inexorable  law,  from  which  we 
can  no  more  hope  to  be  exempt  than  the  young  man 
who  "feels  his  life  in  every  limb"  can  hope  to  be  exempt 
from  the  dissolution  which  is  the  common  fate  of  all. 
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"Even  this,  O  Borne,  mast  one  day  be  thy  fate!"  wept 
Scipio  over  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  Macaalay's  pic- 
ture of  the  New  Zealander  musing  upon  the  broken  arch 
of  London  Bridge  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  eren 
those  who  see  cities  rising  in  the  wilderness  and  help  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  new  empire.  And  so,  when  we 
erect  a  public  building  we  make  a  hollow  in  the  largest 
corner  stone  and  carefully  seal  within  it  some  memento* 
of  our  day,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  oar  work* 
shall  be  ruins  and  ourselves  forgot. 

Nor  whether  this  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  civilization, 
this  retrogression  that  always  follows  progression,  be,  or 
be  not,  the  rhythmic  movement  of  an  ascending  line 
(and  I  think,  though  I  will  not  open  the  question,  that 
it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  prove  the  affirmative 
than  is  generally  supposed)  makes  no  difference;  for  the 
current  theory  is  in  either  case  disproved.     Civilizations 
have  died  and  made  no  sign,  and  hard-won  progress  bu 
been  lost  to  the  race  forever,  bnt,  even  if  it  be  admitted 
that  each  wave  of  progress  has  made  possible  a  higher 
wave  and  each  civilization  passed  the  torch  to  a  greater 
civilization,  the  theory  that    civilization  advances   by 
changes  wrought  in  the  nature  of  man  fails  to  explain 
the  facts;  for  in  every  case  it  is  not  the  race  that  hu 
been  educated  and  hereditarily  modified  by  the  old  civili- 
zation that  begins  the  new,  but  a  fresh  race  coming  from 
a  lower  level.     It  is  the  barbarians  of  the  one  epoch  who 
have  been  the  civilized  men  of  the  next;  to  be  in  their 
turn  succeeded  by  fresh   barbarians.     For  it  has  bees 
heretofore  always  the  case  that  men  under  the  inflneooM 
of   civilization,  though    at    first    improving,  afterward 
degenerate.     The  civilized  man  of  to-day  is  vastly  the 
superior  of  the  uncivilized;  bnt  80  in  the  time  of  it< 
vigor  was  the  civilized  man  of  every  dead  civilization. 
Bat  there  are  such  things  as  the  vices,  the  corrnptioM. 
the  enervations  of  civilization,  which  past  a  certain  poist 
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have  always  heretofore  shown  themselves.  Every  civili- 
zation that  has  been  overwhelmed  by  barbarians  has  really 
perished  from  internal  decay. 

This  universal  fact,  the  moment  that  it  is  recognized, 
disposes  of  the  theory  that  progress  isby  hereditary  trans- 
mission. Looking  over  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
line  of  greatest  advance  does  not  coincide  for  any  length 
of  time  with  any  line  of  heredity.  On  any  particular 
line  of  heredity,  retrogression  seems  always  to  follow 
advance. 

Shall  we  therefore  say  that  there  is  a  national  or  race 
life,  as  there  is  an  individual  life — that  every  social 
aggregate  has,  as  it  were,  a  certain  amount  of  energy, 
the  expenditure  of  which  necessitates  decay?  This  is  an 
old  and  widespread  idea,  that  is  yet  largely  held,  and 
that  may  be  constantly  seen  cropping  out  incongruously 
in  the  writings  of  the  expounders  of  the  development 
philosophy.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  bo 
stated  in  terms  of  matter  and  of  motion  so  as  to  bring  it 
clearly  within  the  generalizations  of  evolution.  For  con- 
sidering its  individuals  as  atoms,  the  growth  of  society  is 
"an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of 
motion;  during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an  in- 
definite, incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent 
heterogeneity,  and  during  which  the  retained  motion 
undergoes  a  parallel  transformation."*  And  thus  an 
analogy  may  be  drawn  between  the  life  of  a  society  and 
the  life  of  a  solar  system  upon  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
As  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  are  produced  by  the 
aggregation  of  atoms  evolving  motion,  which  finally 
ceases  when  the  atoms  at  length  come  to  a  state  of 
equilibrium  or  rest,  and  a  state  of  immobility  succeeds, 
which  can  be  broken  in  again  only  by  the  impact  of  ex- 

•  Herbert  Spencer's  defiaition  of  Evolution,  "First  Principles,"  p. 
SM. 
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ternal  forces,  which  reTene  the  procees  of  erolation, 
integrating  motion  and  dissipating  matter  in  the  form  of 
gas,  again  to  evolve  motion  by  its  condensation;  so,  it 
may  be  said,  does  the  aggregation  of  individuals  in  > 
community  evolve  a  force  which  produces  the  light  and 
warmth  of  civilization,  but  when  this  process  ceases  and 
the  individual  components  are  brought  into  a  state  ot 
equilibrium,  assuming  their  fixed  places,  pctrifactioD 
ensues,  and  the  breaking  up  and  diffusion  cansed  by  an 
incursion  of  barbarians  is  necessary  to  the  recommenoe- 
ment  of  the  process  and  a  new  growth  of  civilization. 

But  analogies  are  the  most  dangerous  modes  of 
thought.  They  may  connect  resemblances  and  yet  dis- 
guise or  cover  up  the  truth.  And  all  such  analogies  are 
superficial.  While  its  members  are  constantly  repro- 
duced in  all  the  fresh  rigor  of  childhood,  a  community 
cannot  grow  old,  as  does  a  man,  by  the  decay  of  its 
powers.  White  its  aggregate  force  mast  be  the  sum  of 
the  forces  of  its  individual  components,  a  community 
cannot  lose  vital  power  unless  the  vital  powers  of  its 
components  are  lessened. 

Yet  in  both  the  common  analogy  which  likens  the  life 
power  of  a  nation  to  that  of  an  individual,  and  in  ths 
one  I  have  supposed,  lurks  the  recognition  of  an  obvioat 
truth — the  truth  that  the  obstacles  which  finally  bring 
progress  to  a  halt  are  raised  by  the  course  of  progress; 
that  what  has  destroyed  all  previous  civilizations  bai 
been  the  conditions  produced  by  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion itself. 

This  is  a  truth  which  in  the  current  philosophy  is 
ignored;  but  it  is  a  truth  most  pregnant.  Any  ralid 
theory  of  human  progress  mast  account  for  it. 


CHAPTER    II. 


DiyPERENCES   IN    CIVILIZATION — TO   WHAT   DtTK. 

In  attempting  to  discover  the  iaw  of  human  progreBS, 
the  first  step  must  bo  to  determine  the  essential  nature 
of  those  diflerences  which  we  describe  aa  diflercnoes  in 
civilization. 

That  the  current  philosophy,  which  attributes  social 
progress  to  changes  wrought  in  the  nature  of  man,  does 
not  accord  with  historical  facts,  we  have  already  seen. 
And  we  may  also  see,  if  we  consider  them,  that  the 
differences  between  communities  in  different  stages  of 
civilization  cannot  be  ascribed  to  innate  differences  in 
the  individuals  who  compose  these  communities.  That 
there  are  natural  differences  is  true,  and  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  aa  hereditary  transmission  of  peculiarities  is 
undoubtedly  true;  but  the  great  differences  between 
men  in  different  states  of  society  cannot  be  explained  in 
this  way.  The  influence  of  heredity,  which  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  rate  so  highly,  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  influences  which  mold  the  man  after  he  comes 
into  the  world.  What  is  more  ingrained  in  hubit  than 
language,  which  becomes  not  merely  an  automatic  trick 
of  the  muscles,  but  the  medium  of  thought?  What  per- 
sists longer,  or  will  quicker  show  nationality?  Yet  we 
are  not  born  with  a  predisposition  to  any  language.  Our 
mother  tongue  is  our  mother  tongue  only  because  we 
learned  it  in  infancy.  Although  his  ancestors  have 
thought  and  spoken  in  one  language  for  countless  gen- 
erations, a  child  who  hears  from  the  first  nothing  else, 
will  learn  with  equal  facility  any  other  tongue.     And  bo 
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of  other  national  or  local  or  class  pecoliaritiea.  Thay 
seem  to  be  matters  of  education  and  habit,  not  of  trana- 
mission.  Cases  of  white  children  captured  by  Indiaiu 
in  infancy  and  brought  up  in  the  wigwam  show  thia. 
They  become  thorough  Indians.  And  so,  I  believe,  with 
children  brought  up  by  Gypsies. 

That  this  is  not  so  true  of  the  children  of  Indians  or 
other  distinctly  marked  races  brought  up  by  whites  is,  1 
think,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  never  treated  pra- 
cisely  as  white  children.  A  gentleman  who  had  tanght 
a  colored  school  once  told  me  that  he  thought  the  colored 
children,  up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  were  really 
brighter  and  learned  more  readily  than  white  children, 
but  that  after  that  age  they  seemed  to  get  dull  and  care- 
less. He  thought  this  proof  of  innate  race  inferiority, 
and  BO  did  I  at  the  time.  But  I  afterward  heard  > 
highly  intelligent  negro  gentleman  (Bishop  Ilillery)  in- 
cidentally make  a  remark  which  to  my  mind  seems  a 
sufficient  explanation.  He  said:  "Our  children,  when 
they  are  young,  arc  fully  as  bright  as  white  children,  and 
learn  as  readily.  But  as  soon  as  they  get  old  enough  to 
appreciate  their  status — to  realize  that  they  are  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  race,  and  can  never 
hope  to  be  anything  more  than  cooks,  waiters,  or  aome- 
thing  of  that  sort,  they  lose  their  ambition  and  ceaae  to 
keep  up."  And  to  this  he  might  have  added,  thai  be- 
ing the  children  of  poor,  uncultivated  and  unarobitioai 
parents,  home  influences  told  against  them.  For,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  in  tba 
primary  part  of  education  the  children  of  ignorant 
parents  are  quite  as  receptive  as  the  children  of  intelli- 
gent parents,  but  by  and  by  the  latter,  as  a  general  mla, 
pull  ahead  and  make  the  most  intelligent  men  and 
women.  The  reason  is  plain.  As  to  the  first  aimpl* 
things  which  they  learn  only  at  school,  they  are  on  a  par, 
but  as  their  studies  become  more  complex,  the  child  who 
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at  borne  is  accustomed  to  good  English,  hears  intelligent 
conversation,  has  access  to  books,  can  get  questions 
answered,  etc.,  has  an  advantage  which  tells. 

The  same  thing  may  be  seen  later  in  life.  Take  a  man 
who  has  raised  himself  from  the  ranks  of  common  labor, 
and  just  as  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  men  of  cul- 
ture and  men  of  affairs,  will  he  become  more  intelligent 
and  polished.  Take  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  poor 
parents,  brought  up  in  the  same  home  and  in  the  same 
way.  One  is  put  to  a  rude  trade,  and  never  gets  beyond 
the  necessity  of  making  a  living  by  hard  daily  labor;  the 
other,  commencing  as  an  errand  boy,  gets  a  start  in  an- 
other direction,  and  becomes  finally  a  successful  lawyer, 
merchant,  or  politician.  At  forty  or  fifty  the  contrast 
between  them  will  be  striking,  and  the  unreflecting  will 
credit  it  to  the  greater  natural  ability  which  has  enabled 
the  one  to  push  himself  ahead.  But  just  as  striking  a 
difference  in  manners  and  intolligeuce  will  be  manifested 
between  two  sisters,  one  of  whom,  married  to  a  man  who 
has  remained  poor,  has  her  life  fretted  with  petty  cares 
and  devoid  of  opportunities,  and  the  other  of  whom  has 
married  a  man  whose  subsequent  position  brings  her  into 
cultured  society  and  opens  to  her  opportunities  which 
refine  taste  and  expand  intelligence.  And  so  deteriora- 
tions may  be  seen.  That  "evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners"  is  but  an  expression  of  the  general  law 
that  human  character  is  profoundly  modified  by  its  con- 
ditions and  surroundings. 

I  remember  once  seeing,  in  a  Brazilian  seaport,  a  negro 
man  dressed  in  what  was  an  evident  attempt  at  the 
height  of  fashion,  but  without  shoes  and  stockings. 
One  of  the  sailors  with  whom  I  was  in  company,  and  who 
had  made  some  runs  in  the  stave  trade,  had  a  theory  that 
a  tiegro  was  not  a  man,  but  a  sort  of  monkey,  and  pointed 
to  this  as  evidence  in  proof,  contending  that  it  was  not 
natural  for  a  negro  to  wear  shoes,  and  that  in  his  wild 
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state  he  would  wear  no  clothes  at  all.  I  afterward 
learned  that  it  was  not  considered  "the  thing"  there 
for  slaves  to  wear  shoes,  just  as  in  England  it  is  not  ooo- 
aidered  the  thing  for  a  fanltlesslj  attired  butler  to  wear 
jewelry,  though  for  that  matter  I  have  since  aeen  white 
men  at  liberty  to  dress  as  they  pleased  get  theraselrM 
up  aa  incongruously  as  tho  Brazilian  slave.  Bat  a  great 
many  of  the  facts  adduced  as  showing  hereditary  tran^ 
mission  have  really  no  more  bearing  than  this  of  oar 
forecastle  Darwinian. 

That,  for  instance,  a  large  number  of  criminala  and 
recipients  of  public  relief  in  New  York  have  been  ahown 
to  have  descended  from  a  pauper  three  or  four  genera- 
tions back  is  extensively  cited  as  showing  hereditary 
transmission.  But  it  shows  nothing  of  the  kind,  ina»- 
much  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts  is  nearvr. 
Paupers  will  raise  paupers,  even  if  the  children  be  not 
their  own,  just  as  familiar  contact  with  criminals  will 
make  criminals  of  the  children  of  virtuous  parents.  To 
learn  to  rely  on  charity  is  necessarily  to  lose  the  self- 
respect  and  independence  necessary  for  self^relianc* 
when  the  struggle  is  hard.  Ho  true  is  this  that,  asti 
well  known,  charity  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  charity,  and  it  is  an  open  qnostion  whether 
public  relief  and  private  alms  do  not  in  this  way  do  fir 
more  harm  than  good.  And  so  of  the  disposition  of 
children  to  show  the  same  feelings,  tastes,  prejudices,  or 
talents  as  their  parents.  They  imbibe  these  dispositions 
just  as  they  imbibe  from  their  habitual  associates.  And 
the  exceptions  prove  the  rale,  as  dislikes  or  rernlsiou 
may  be  excited. 

And  there  is,  I  think,  a  enbtler  influence  which  ofiN 
accounts  for  what  are  looked  upon  as  atavisms  of  char- 
acter— the  same  influence  that  makes  the  boy  who  reads 
dime  novels  want  to  be  a  pirate.  I  once  knew  a  g«ntla- 
xa&a  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  Indian  chiefs.    Hs 
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naed  to  tell  me  tratlitions  learned  from  hie  grandfather, 
vhich  illuBtrated  what  is  difficult  for  a  white  man  to 
comprehend — the  Indian  habit  of  thought,  the  intense 
but  patient  blood  thirst  of  the  trail,  and  the  fortitude  of 
the  stake.  From  the  way  in  which  he  dwelt  on  these, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  under  certain  circumstances,  highly 
educated,  civilized  man  that  he  was.  he  would  have 
shown  traits  which  would  have  been  looked  on  as  due  to 
his  Indian  blood;  but  which  in  reality  would  have  beep 
Bufficiently  explained  by  the  broodinga  of  his  imagination 
upon  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors.* 

In  any  large  community  we  may  see,  as  between  difTer- 
ent  classes  and  groups,  differences  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  which  exist  between  communities  which  we  speak 
of  as  differing  in  civilization — differences  of  knowledge, 
belief,  cnstoms,  tastes,  and  speech,  which  in  their  ex- 
tremes show  among  people  of  the  same  race,  living  in 
the  same  country,  differences  almost  as  great  as  those 
between  civilized  and  savage  communities.  As  all  stages 
of  social  development,  from  the  stone  age  up,  are  yet  to 
be  found  in  contemporaneously  existing  communities,  so 
in  the  same  country  and  in  the  same  city  are  to  be 
found,  side  by  side,  groups  which  show  similar  diversi- 
ties. In  such  countries  as  England  and  Germany, 
children  of  the  same  race,  born  and  reared  in  the  same 
place,  will  grow  up,  speaking  the  language  differently, 
holding  different  beliefs,  following  different  customs, 
and  showing  different  tastes;  and  even  in  such  a  country 
as  the  United  ijtates  differences  of  the  same  kind,  though 


•Wordsworth,  in  his  "Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  "has 
In  highly  poetical  form  alluded  to  this  iattueoce: 

Armor  rusting  in  his  halls 

On  the  blood  of  ClilTord  calls: 
"  Quell  the  Scot,"  pxflHJma  the  lance; 
"Bear  ine  to  the  heart  of  Franco," 

la  the  loDgiD({  of  Ihti  bhield. 
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not  of  the  same  degree,  may  be  seen  between  dlffwMt 
circles  or  groups. 

But  these  diSerencee  are  certainly  not  Innate  Sa 
baby  is  born  a  Methodist  or  Catholic,  to  drop  ita  h'l  or 
to  sound  them.  All  these  differences  which  diatiagskh 
different  groups  or  circles  are  derived  from  aasoctatioii 
these  circles. 

The  Janissaries  were  made  op  of  yonths  torn  tnm 
Christian  parents  at  an  early  age,  but  they  were 
the  less  fanatical  Moslems  and  none  the  lees  exhibited 
all  the  Turkish  traits;  the  Jesuits  and  other  orders  abev 
distinct  character,  but  it  is  certainly  not  perpetoated  kf 
hereditary  transmissions;  and  even  such  associatioDS M 
schools  or  regiments,  where  the  components  remain  bats 
short  time  and  are  constantly  changing,  exhibit  gencnl 
characteristics,  which  are  the  result  of  mental  impre*' 
fiions  perpetuated  by  association. 

Now,  it  is  this  body  of  traditions,  beliefs,  cnstooi^ 
laws,  habits,  and  associations,  which  arise  in  erery  cam- 
mnnity  and  which  snrround  every  individoal— tbii 
"super-organic  environment,"  as  Herbert  Spencer  csOi 
it,  that,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  great  element  in  determinisf 
national  character.  It  is  this,  rather  than  bereditsTj 
transmission,  which  makes  the  Englishman  differ  tnm 
the  Frenchman,  the  German  from  the  Italian,  t^ 
American  from  the  Chinaman,  and  the  civilized  mu 
from  the  savage  man.  It  is  in  this  way  that  natiocil 
traits  are  preserved,  extended,  or  altered. 

Within  certain  limits,  or,  if  yon  choose,  withoat  liaiti 
in  itself,  hereditary  transmission  may  develop  or  alter  qoa^ 
ities,  but  this  is  much  more  true  of  the  physical  than  of  tic 
mental  part  of  a  man,  and  mnch  more  true  of  animals  thtf 
it  is  even  of  the  physical  part  of  man.  Deductions  froa 
the  breeding  of  pigeons  or  cattle  will  not  apply  to  mu, 
and  the  reason  is  clear.  The  life  of  man,  even  b  bi* 
mdest  state,  is  infinitely  more  complex.     He  is  constaotlj 
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acted  on  by  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  influences, 
amid  which  the  relative  influence  of  heredity  becomes 
less  and  less.  A  race  of  men  with  no  greater  mental 
activity  than  the  animals — men  who  only  ate,  drank, 
slept,  and  propagated — might,  I  doubt  not,  by  careful 
treatment  and  selection  in  breeding,  be  made,  in  course 
of  time,  to  exhibit  as  great  diversities  in  bodily  shape 
and  character  as  similar  means  have  produced  in  the 
domestic  animals.  But  there  are  no  such  men;  and  in 
men  aa  they  are,  mental  influences,  acting  through  the 
mind  upon  the  body,  would  constantly  interrupt  the 
process.  You  cannot  fatten  a  man  whose  mind  is  on  the 
strain  by  cooping  him  up  and  feeding  him  as  you  would 
fatten  a  pig.  In  all  probability  men  have  been  upon  the 
earth  longer  than  many  species  of  animals.  They  have 
been  separated  from  each  other  under  differences  of 
climate  that  produce  the  most  marked  differences  in 
animals,  and  yet  the  physical  differences  between  the 
different  races  of  men  are  hardly  greater  than  the  differ- 
ence  between  white  horses  and  black  horses — they  are 
certainly  nothing  like  as  great  as  between  dogs  of  the 
same  sub-species,  as,  for  instance,  the  different  varieties 
of  the  terrier  or  spaniel.  And  even  these  physical  differ- 
ences between  races  of  men,  it  is  held  by  those  who 
account  for  them  by  natural  selection  and  hereditary 
transmission,  were  brought  out  when  man  was  much 
nearer  the  animal — that  is  to  say,  when  he  had  less  mind. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  physical  constitution  of 
man,  in  how  much  higher  degree  is  it  true  of  his  mental 
constitution?  All  our  physical  parts  we  bring  with  us 
into  the  world;  but  the  mind  develops  afterward. 

There  is  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  every  organism  in 
which  it  cannot  be  told,  except  by  the  environment, 
whether  the  animal  that  is  to  be  will  be  fish  or  reptile, 
monkey  or  man.  And  so  with  the  new-born  infant; 
whether  the  mind  that  is  yet  to  awake  to  consciousness 
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and  power  is  to  be  English  or  German,  American 
Chinese — the  mind  of  a  civilized  man  or  the  miod 
savage — depends  entirely  on  the  social  enTironment 
which  it  is  placed. 
/^'^^  Take  a  number  of  infants  born  of  the  most  bigWj 
civilized  parents  and  transport  them  to  an  nninhabittj 
country.  Suppose  thorn  in  some  miraculous  way  to  be 
sustained  until  they  come  of  age  to  take  care  of  tb«o* 
selves,  and  what  would  you  have?  More  belpelss  savapt 
than  any  we  know  of.  They  would  have  fire  to  discovsr; 
the  rudest  tools  and  weapons  to  invent;  language  to  cob> 
struct.  They  would,  in  short,  have  to  stumble  their  nj 
to  the  simplest  knowledge  which  the  lowest  race«  no* 
possess,  just  as  a  child  learns  to  walk.  That  they  wooU 
in  time  do  all  these  things  I  have  not  the  sligbtcik 
doubt,  for  all  these  possibilities  are  latent  in  the  hoom 
mind  just  as  the  power  of  walking  is  latent  in  the  hoous 
frame,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  would  do  them  any  b*C* 
ter  or  worse,  any  slower  or  quicker,  than  the  children  of 
barbarian  parents  placed  in  the  same  conditions.  Qivra 
the  very  highest  mental  powers  that  exceptional  io- 
dividuals  have  ever  displayed,  and  what  could  mankiiul 
be  if  one  generation  were  separated  from  the  next  by  in 
interval  of  time,  as  are  the  seventeen-year  locusts?  On* 
such  interval  would  reduce  mankind,  not  to  savagoy. 
but  to  a  condition  compared  with  which  savagery,  u  n 
know  it,  would  seem  civilization. 

And,  reversely,  suppose  a  number  of  savagp  "•')'■•' 
could,  unknown  to  the  mothers,  for  even  this  u 
necessary  to  make  the  experiment  a  fair  one,  be  subnii- 
tuted  for  as  many  children  of  civilization,  can  we  nf 
pose  that  growing  up  they  would  show  any  differcBCt? 
I  think  no  one  who  has  mixed  mnch  with  differeot  pw- 
pies  and  classes  will  think  so.  The  great  lesson  that  ii 
thus  learned  is  that  "human  nature  is  human  natar«i& 
the  world  over."    And  this  lesson,  too,  may  be  leamal 
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the  library.  I  speak  not  so  much  of  the  accounts  of 
travelers,  for  the  accounts  given  of  savages  by  the  civi- 
lized men  who  write  books  are  very  often  just  such  ac- 
counts as  savages  would  give  of  us  did  they  make  flying 
visits  and  thou  write  bouks;  but  of  those  mementos  of 
the  life  and  thoughts  of  other  times  and  other  peoples, 
which,  translated  into  our  language  of  to-day,  are  like 
glimpses  of  our  own  lives  and  gk'amsof  our  own  thought. 
The  feeling  they  inspire  is  that  of  the  essential  similarity 
of  men.  "This,"  says  Emanuel  Deutsch — "this  is  the 
end  of  all  investigation  into  history  or  art.  They  were 
even  as  we  are." 

There  is  a  people  to  be  found  in  alt  parts  of  the 
world  who  well  illustrate  what  peculiarities  are  due 
to  hereditary  transmission  and  what  to  transmission  by 
association.  The  Jews  have  maintained  the  purity  of 
their  blood  more  scrupulously  and  for  a  far  longer  time 
than  any  of  the  European  races,  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  only  characteristic  that  can  be  attributed 
to  this  is  that  of  physiognomy,  and  this  is  in  reality  far 
less  marked  than  is  conventionally  supposed,  as  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  may  see  on  observation.  Al- 
though they  have  constantly  married  among  themselves, 
the  Jews  have  everywhere  been  modified  by  their  sur- 
roundings— the  English,  Russian,  Polish,  German,  and 
Oriental  Jews  differing  from  each  other  in  many  respects 
as  much  as  do  the  other  people  of  those  countries.  Yet 
they  have  much  in  common,  and  have  everywhere  pre- 
served their  individuality.  The  reason  is  clear.  It  is 
the  Hebrew  religion — and  certainly  religion  is  not  trans- 
mitted by  generation,  but  by  association — which  has 
everywhere  preserved  the  distinctiveness  of  the  Hebrew 
race.  This  religion,  which  children  derive,  not  as  they 
derive  their  physical  characteristics,  but  by  precept  and 
association,  is  not  merely  exclusive  in  its  teachings,  but 
has,  by  engendering  suspicion  and  dislike,  produced  a 
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powerful  ontside  presBare  which,  even  more  than  itopn- 
cepts,  has  everywhere  constituted  of  the  Jews  a  eoift- 
mnnity  within  a  commanity.  Thus  has  been  baiJt  opsad 
maintained  a  certain  peculiar  environment  which  giva 
a  distinctive  character.  Jewish  intermarriage  baa  beeo 
the  effect,  not  the  cause  of  this.  What  perseontioB 
which  stopped  short  of  taking  Jewish  children  from  their 
parents  and  bringing  them  up  outside  of  this  pecolisr 
environment  could  not  accomplish,  will  be  accompliahad 
by  the  lessening  intensity  of  religions  belief,  as  iaalreadt 
evident  in  the  United  States,  where  the  distinction  bt- 
tween  Jew  and  Gentile  is  fast  disappearing. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  influence  of  this  social 
net  or  environment  will  explain  what  is  so  often  taken  u 
proof  of  race  differences — the  difficulty  which  leas  civi- 
lized races  show  in  receiving  higher  civilization,  and  tb« 
manner  in  which  some  of  them  melt  away  before  it. 
Just  as  one  social  environment  persists,  so  does  it  render 
it  difficult  or  impossible  for  those  subject  to  it  to  Moapt 
another. 

The  Chinese  character  is  fixed  if  that  of  any  people  k. 
Yet  the  Chinese  in  California  acquire  American  model 
of  working,  trading,  the  use  of  machinery,  etc.,  witk 
such  facility  as  to  prove  that  they  have  no  lack  of  flazi- 
bility,  or  natural  capacity.  That  they  do  not  change  is 
other  respects  is  due  to  the  Chinese  environment  tbat 
still  persists  and  still  surrounds  them.  Coming  (ron 
China,  they  look  forward  to  return  to  China,  and  live 
while  here  in  a  little  China  of  their  own,  just  aa  Ik* 
Englishmen  in  India  maintain  a  little  England.  It  h 
not  merely  that  we  naturally  seek  association  with  thoal 
who  share  our  peculiarities,  and  that  thus  langnaga^ 
religion  and  custom  tend  to  persist  where  individoala 
are  not  absolutely  isolated;  but  that  these  differeoeaa 
provoke  an  external  pressure,  which  compels  each 
elation. 
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These  obvious  principlea  fully  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  which  are  seen  in  the  meeting  of  one  stage  or 
body  of  culture  with  another,  without  resort  to  the 
theory  of  ingrained  diflerences.  For  instance,  as  com- 
parative philology  has  shown,  the  Hindoo  is  of  the  same 
race  as  his  English  conqueror,  and  individual  instances 
have  abundantly  shown  that  if  he  could  be  placed  com- 
pletely and  exclusively  in  the  English  environment 
(which,  as  before  stated,  could  be  thoroughly  done  only 
by  placing  infants  in  English  families  in  such  a  way  that 
neither  they,  as  they  grow  up,  nor  those  around  them, 
would  be  conscious  of  any  distinction)  one  generation 
would  be  all  required  to  thoroughly  implaut  European 
civilization.  But  the  progress  of  English  ideas  and 
habits  in  India  must  be  necessarily  very  slow,  because 
they  meet  there  the  web  of  ideas  and  habits  constantly 
perpetuated  through  an  immense  population,  and  inter- 
laced with  every  act  of  life. 

Mr.  Bagehot  ("Physics  and  Politics")  endeavors  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  barbarians  waste  away  before  our 
civilization,  while  they  did  not  before  that  of  the  an- 
cients, by  assuming  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
has  given  us  tougher  physical  constitutions.  After  al- 
luding to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  lament  in  any  clas- 
sical writer  for  the  barbarians,  but  that  everywhere  the 
barbarian  endured  the  contact  with  tlie  Roman  and  the 
Boman  allied  himself  to  the  barbarian,  he  says  (pp.  47-8): 

"  Savages  In  the  first  year  of  the  Cbristian  era  were  pretty  much 
what  they  were  in  thceightecD  hundredth;  and  if  they  stood  the  con- 
tact of  ancient  civilized  men  and  cannot  stand  ours,  it  follows  that 
our  race  is  presumably  tougher  than  the  ancient;  for  we  have  to  bear, 
and  do  bear,  the  seeds  nf  greater  diseases  than  the  ancients  carried 
with  them.  We  may  use,  perhaps,  the  unvarying  savage  aa  a 
meter  to  gauge  the  vigor  of  the  constitution  to  whose  contact  he  la 
exposed." 

Mr.  Bagehot  does  not  attempt  to  explain  bow  it  is  that 
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eighteen  bnndred  years  sgo  civiliutioa  did  oot  girclhi 
like  relative  advantage  over  barbarism  that  it  docsBOV. 
But  there  is  no  use  of  talking  abont  that,  or  of  the  lad 
of  proof  that  the  human  constitution  baa  been  a  *liiS 
improved.  To  any  one  who  baa  seen  bow  the  contact  af 
our  civilization  affects  the  inferior  races,  a  much  rettdiir 
though  less  flattering  explanation  will  occur. 

It  is  not  because  our  constitutions  are  natoiaiij 
tougher  than  those  of  the  savage,  that  diseases  wfaioii  sn 
comparatively  innocuoas  to  ns  are  certain  death  to  hia. 
It  is  that  we  know  and  have  the  means  of  treating  tboa 
diseases,  while  he  is  destitute  both  of  knowledge  tak 
means.  The  same  diseases  with  which  the  scam  of  cti> 
lization  that  floats  in  its  advance  inoculates  the  savafl 
would  prove  as  destructive  to  civilized  men,  if  tbejkast 
no  better  than  to  let  them  run,  as  be  in  his  tgnoraae* 
has  to  let  them  run;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  weretf 
destructive,  until  we  found  oat  how  to  treat  them.  Aai 
not  merely  this,  but  the  effect  of  the  impiagemeottf 
civilization  upon  barbarism  is  to  weaken  the  power  of  tk* 
savage  without  bringing  him  into  the  conditions  tbat 
give  power  to  the  civilized  man.  While  his  habits  tod 
customs  still  tend  to  persist,  and  do  persist  as  far  aa  tbt; 
can,  the  conditions  to  which  they  were  adapte<!  are  forO' 
bly  changed.  lie  is  a  hunter  in  a  land  stripped  of 
a  warrior  deprived  of  bis  arms  and  called  on  to  pi 
legal  technicalities.  He  is  not  merely  placed  betwea 
cultures,  but,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  says  of  the  European 
breeds  in  India,  he  is  placed  between  moralities, 
learns  the  vices  of  civilization  without  its  TirtUM. 
loses  his  accustomed  means  of  subsistence,  he  loses 
respect,  he  loses  morality;  he  deteriorates  and  dies 
The  miserable  creatures  who  may  be  seen 
around  frontier  towns  or  railroad  stations,  ready 
or  steal,  or  solicit  a  viler  commerce,  are  not  fair  repr^ 
sentativos  of  the  Indian  before  the  white  man  bad  ca 
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croached  npon  his  hunting  grounds.  They  have  lost  the 
strength  and  virtues  of  their  former  state,  without  gain- 
ing those  of  a  higher.  In  fact,  civilization,  as  it  pushes 
the  red  man,  shows  no  virtues.  To  the  Anglo-Saxon  of 
the  frontier,  aa  a  rule,  the  aborigine  has  no  rights  which 
the  white  man  is  hound  to  respect.  He  is  impoverished, 
misunderstood,  cheated,  and  abused.  He  dies  out,  as, 
under  similar  conditions,  we  should  die  out.  He  disap- 
pears before  civilization  as  the  Bomanized  Britons  dis- 
appeared before  Saxon  barbarism. 

The  true  reason  why  there  is  no  lament  in  any  classic 
writer  for  the  barbarian,  but  that  the  Roman  civilization 
assimilated  instead  of  destroying,  is,  I  take  it,  to  be  found 
not  on]y  in  the  fact  that  the  ancient  civilization  was 
much  nearer  akin  to  the  barbarians  which  it  met,  but  in 
the  more  important  fact  that  it  was  not  extended  as  ours 
has  been.  It  was  carried  forward,  not  by  an  advancing 
line  of  colonists,  but  by  conquest  which  merely  reduced 
the  new  province  to  general  subjection,  leaving  the 
social,  and  generally  the  political  organization  of  the 
people  to  a  great  degree  unimpaired,  so  that,  without 
shattering  or  deterioration,  the  process  of  assimilation 
went  on.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way  the  civilization  of 
Japan  seems  to  be  now  assimilating  itself  to  European 
civilization. 

In  America  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  exterminated,  in- 
stead of  civilizing,  the  Indian,  simply  because  he  has  not 
brought  the  Indian  into  his  environment,  nor  yet  has  the 
contact  been  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  or  permit  the 
Indian  web  of  habitual  thought  and  custom  to  bo 
changed  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  new  conditions  into 
which  he  has  been  brought  by  the  proximity  of  new  and 
powerful  neighbors.  That  there  is  no  innate  impedi- 
ineiit  to  the  reception  of  our  civilization  by  these  un- 
civilized races  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  in 
individual  cases.    And  it  has  likewise  been  shown,  so  fur 
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as  the  experiments  have  been  permitted  to  go,  by  Uii 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  the  Franciscans  in  California,  aai 
the  Protestant  missionaries  on  some  of  the  Pacific  ialaodc 
The  assumption  of  physical  improvement  in  the  ran 
within  any  time  of  which  ve  bare  knowledge  ii  ottcrly 
without  warrant,  and  within  the  time  of  which  Mr. 
Bagehot  speaks,  it  is  absolutely  disproved.  We  knov 
from  classic  statues,  from  the  burdens  carried  and  tk* 
marches  made  by  ancient  soldiers,  from  the  records  o( 
runners  and  the  feats  of  gymnasts,  that  neither  in  pro- 
portions nor  strength  has  the  race  improved  within  t«o 
thousand  years.  But  the  assumption  of  mental  improre* 
ment,  which  is  even  more  confidently  and  generaO; 
made,  is  still  more  preposterous.  As  poets,  artitti^ 
•rchitects,  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  statesmen,  or  tol< 
diers,  can  modern  civilization  show  individuals  of  great«t 
mental  power  than  can  the  ancient?  There  is  no  DM 
in  recalling  names — every  schoolboy  knows  them.  For 
onr  models  and  personifications  of  mental  power  we  go 
back  to  the  ancients,  and  if  we  can  for  a  moment 
imagine  the  possibility  of  what  is  held  by  that  oldest  ttd 
most  widespread  of  all  beliefs — that  belief  which  Lm»- 
ing  declared  on  this  account  the  most  probably  triM, 
though  be  accepted  it  on  metaphysical  groanda— «ad 
suppose  Homer  or  Virgil,  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  Alex* 
•nder,  Hannibal  or  Csesar,  Plato  or  Lucretius.  Euclid  «r 
Aristotle,  as  re-entering  this  life  again  in  the  NinetMttH 
Century,  can  we  suppose  that  they  would  show  ta^^ 
feriority  to  the  men  of  to-day?  Or  if  we  take  any  ptrM 
since  the  classic  age,  even  the  darkest,  or  any  previaai 
period  of  which  we  know  anything,  shall  we  not  fiai 
■ten  who  in  the  conditions  and  degree  of  know]«dgt  at 
their  times  showed  mental  power  of  as  high  an  order  w 
men  show  now?  And  among  the  less  advanced  no«d«< 
we  not  to-day,  whenever  onr  attention  is  called  to  tbea, 
find  men  who  in  their  conditions  exhibit  mental  qi 
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as  great  as  civilization  can  show?  Did  the  invention  of 
the  railroad,  coining  when  it  did,  prove  any  greater  in- 
ventive power  than  did  the  invention  of  the  wheelbarrow 
when  wheelbarrows  were  not?  We  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion are  raised  far  above  those  who  have  preceded  us 
and  those  of  the  less  advanced  races  who  are  our  contem- 
poraries. But  it  is  because  we  stand  on  a  pyramid,  not 
that  we  are  taller.  What  the  centuries  have  done  for  ns 
is  not  to  increase  our  stature,  but  to  build  up  a  structure 
on  which  we  may  plant  our  feet. 

Let  me  repeat:  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  men 
possess  the  same  capacities,  or  are  mentally  alike,  any 
more  than  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  physically  alike. 
Among  all  the  countless  millions  who  have  come  and 
gone  on  this  earth,  there  were  probably  never  two  who 
either  phyaically  or  mentally  were  exact  counterparts. 
Nor  yet  do  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  as  clearly 
marked  race  differences  in  mind  as  there  are  clearly 
marked  race  difterencee  in  body.  I  do  not  deny  the 
influence  of  heredity  in  transmitting  peculiarities  of 
mind  in  the  same  way,  and  possibly  to  the  same  degree, 
as  bodily  peculiarities  are  transmitted.  But  neverthe- 
less, there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  common  standard  and 
natural  symmetry  of  mind,  as  there  is  of  body,  toward 
which  all  deviations  tend  to  return.  The  conditions 
under  which  we  fall  may  produce  such  distortions  as  the 
Flatheads  produce  by  compressing  the  heads  of  their 
infanta  or  the  Chinese  by  binding  their  daughters'  feet. 
But  as  Flathead  babies  continue  to  be  born  with  naturally 
shaped  heads  and  Chinese  babies  with  naturally  shaped 
feet,  so  does  nature  seem  to  revert  to  the  normal  mental 
type.  A  child  no  more  inherits  his  father's  knowledge 
than  he  inherits  his  father's  glass  eye  or  artificial  leg; 
the  child  of  the  most  ignorant  parents  may  become  a 
pioneer  of  science  or  a  leader  of  thought. 

But  this  is  the  great  fact  with  which  we  are  concerned: 
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That  the  difTerences  between  the  people  of  commnnitiei 
in  different  places  and  at  different  times,  which  we  call 
differences  of  civilization,  are  not  differences  which  inher* 
in  the  individuals,  but  differences  which  inhere  in  the 
society;  that  they  are  not,  as  Herbert  Spencer  holds, 
differences  resulting  from  differences  in  the  units;  bot 
that  they  are  differences  resulting  from  the  conditioni 
under  which  these  units  are  brought  in  the  society.  In 
short,  I  take  the  explanation  of  the  differences  which  di»- 
tinguish  communities  to  be  this:  That  each  society,  smtll 
or  great,  necessarily  weaves  for  itself  a  web  of  knowledge, 
beliefs,  customs,  language,  tastes,  institutions,  and  Iswl 
Into  this  web,  woven  by  each  society,  or  rather,  into  these 
webs,  for  each  community  above  the  simplest  is  made  ap 
of  minor  societies,  which  overlap  and  interlace  etch 
other,  the  individual  is  received  at  birth  and  continnet 
until  his  death.  This  is  the  matrix  in  which  mind  nn> 
folds  and  from  which  it  takes  its  stamp.  This  is  the  wtj 
in  which  customs,  and  religions,  and  prejudices,  and 
tastes,  and  languages,  grow  up  and  are  perpetuated. 
This  is  the  way  that  skill  is  transmitted  and  knowledge 
is  stored  up,  and  the  discoveries  of  one  time  made  the 
common  stock  and  stepping  stone  of  the  next.  Though 
it  is  this  that  often  offers  the  most  serious  obstacles  to 
progress,  it  is  this  that  makes  progress  possible.  It  is 
this  that  enables  any  schoolboy  in  our  time  to  learn  ini 
few  hours  more  of  the  universe  than  Ptolemy  knew;  that 
places  the  most  humdrum  scientist  far  above  the  level 
reached  by  the  giant  mind  of  Aristotle.  This  is  to  the 
race  what  memory  is  to  the  individual.  Our  wonderfnl 
arts,  our  far-reaching  science,  our  marvelous  inTentioM 
— they  have  come  through  this. 

Human  progress  goes  on  as  the  advances  made  by  OM 
generation  are  in  this  way  secured  as  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  next,  and  made  the  starting  point  for  asw 
advances. 
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What,  then,  ia  the  law  of  human  progress — the  law 
under  which  civilizatioD  advances? 

It  must  explain  clearly  and  definitely,  and  not  by 
▼ague  generalities  or  superficial  analogies,  why,  though 
mankind  started  presumably  with  the  same  capacities 
and  at  the  same  time,  there  now  exist  such  wide  difler- 
ences  in  social  development.  It  must  account  for  the 
arrested  civilizations  and  for  the  decayed  and  destroyed 
civilizations;  for  the  general  facta  as  to  the  rise  of  civili- 
zation, and  for  the  petrifying  or  enervating  force  which 
the  progress  of  civilization  haa  heretofore  always  evolved. 
It  must  account  for  retrogression  as  well  as  for  progres- 
sion; for  the  differences  in  general  character  between 
Asiatic  and  European  civilizations;  for  the  difference 
between  classical  and  modern  civilizations;  for  the  differ- 
ent rates  at  which  progress  goes  on;  and  for  those  burets, 
and  starts,  and  halts  of  progress  which  are  so  marked  as 
minor  phenomena.  And,  thus,  it  must  show  us  what 
are  the  essential  conditions  of  progress,  and  what  social 
adjustments  advance  and  what  retard  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  such  a  law.  We  have  but 
to  look  and  we  may  see  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  it 
scientific  precision,  but  merely  to  point  it  out. 

The  incentives  to  progress  are  the  desires  inherent  in 
human  nature — the  desire  to  gratify  the  wants  of  the 
animal  nature,  the  wants  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and 
the  wants  of  the  sympathetic  nature;  the  desire  to  be,  to 
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know,  and  to  do — desires  that  short  of  infinity  can  netft 
be  satisfied,  as  they  grow  by  what  they  feed  on. 

Mind  is  the  instramcnt  by  which  man  advances,  and  fcj 
which  each  advance  is  secured  and  made  the  Tantap 
ground  for  new  advances.  Though  he  may  not  by  tak- 
ing thought  add  a  cubit  to  his  statnre,  man  may  bj 
taking  thought  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  aniverte 
and  his  power  over  it,  in  what,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  isaa 
infinite  degree.  The  narrow  span  of  human  life  allowi 
the  individual  to  go  but  a  short  distance,  bnt  though 
each  generation  may  do  bnt  little,  yet  generations,  soc- 
ceeding  to  the  gain  of  their  predecessors,  may  gradoallj 
elevate  the  status  of  mankind,  as  coral  polyps,  building 
one  generation  upon  the  work  of  the  other,  gradaallj 
elevate  themselves  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Mental  power  is,  therefore,  the  motor  of  progress,  and 
men  tend  to  advance  in  proportion  to  the  mental  power 
expended  in  progression — the  mental  power  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  extension  of  knowledge,  the  improvement 
of  methods,  and  the  betterment  of  social  conditions. 

Now  mental  power  is  a  fixed  quantity — that  is  to  nj, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  work  a  man  can  do  with  his  mind,  u 
there  is  to  the  work  he  can  do  with  his  body;  therefore, 
the  mental  power  which  can  be  devoted  to  progress  is  only 
what  is  left  after  what  is  required  for  non-progreMire 
purposes. 

These  non-progressive  purposes  in  which  mental  power 
is  consumed  may  be  classified  as  maintenance  and  con- 
flict. By  maintenance  I  mean,  not  only  the  support  of 
existence,  but  the  keeping  up  of  the  social  condition  and 
the  holding  of  advances  already  gained.  By  conflict  I 
mean  not  merely  warfare  and  preparation  for  warfars, 
but  all  expenditure  of  mental  power  in  seeking  the  grati* 
fication  of  desire  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  in 
apce  to  such  aggression. 

To  compare  society  to  a  boat.     Her  progress  throv 
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the  water  will  not  depend  upon  the  exertion  of  her  orew, 
but  upon  the  exertion  devoted  to  propelling  her.  This 
will  be  lessened  by  any  expenditure  of  force  required  for 
bailing,  or  any  expenditure  of  force  in  fighting  among 
themselves,  or  in  pulling  in  different  directions. 

Now,  as  in  a  separated  state  the  whole  powers  of  man 
are  required  to  maintain  existence,  and  mental  power  is 
set  free  for  higher  uses  only  by  the  association  of  men 
in  communities,  which  permits  the  division  of  labor  and 
all  the  economies  which  come  with  the  co-operation 
of  increased  numbers,  association  is  the  first  essential  of 
progress.  Improvement  becomes  possible  as  men  come 
together  in  peaceful  association,  and  the  wider  and  closer 
the  association,  the  greater  the  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment. And  as  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  mental  power 
in  conflict  becomes  greater  or  less  as  the  moral  law  which 
accords  to  each  an  equality  of  rights  is  ignored  or  is 
recognized,  equality  (or  justice)  is  the  second  essential  of 
progress. 

Thus  association  in  equality  is  the  law  of  progress. 
Association  frees  mental  power  for  expenditure  in  im- 
provement, and  equality,  or  justice,  or  freedom — for  the 
terms  here  signify  the  same  thing,  the  recognition  of  the 
moral  law — prevents  the  dissipation  of  this  power  in 
fruitless  struggles. 

Here  is  the  law  of  progress,  which  will  explain  all 
diversities,  all  advances,  all  halts,  and  retrogressions. 
Men  tend  to  progress  just  as  they  come  closer  together, 
and  by  co-operation  with  each  other  increase  the  mental 
power  that  may  be  devoted  to  improvement,  but  just  aa 
conflict  is  provoked,  or  association  develops  inequality 
of  condition  and  power,  this  tendency  to  progression  is 
lessened,  checked,  and  finally  reversed. 

Given  the  same  innate  capacity,  and  it  is  evident  that 
social  development  will  go  on  faster  or  slower,  will  stop 
or  turn  back,  according  to  the  resistances  it  meets.     Id 
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a  general  waj  these  obstacles  to  improvement  may,  ii 
relatioa  to  the  society  itself,  be  classed  as  external  ud 
internal — the  first  operating  with  greater  forc«  in  tk* 
earlier  stages  of  civilization,  the  latter  becomiog  mon 
important  in  the  later  stages. 

Man  is  social  in  his  nature.  He  does  not  require  to  hi 
caught  and  tamed  in  order  to  induce  him  to  live  with 
his  fellows.  The  utter  helplessness  with  which  be  ent«n 
the  world,  and  the  long  period  required  for  the  mataritj 
of  his  powers,  necessitate  the  family  relation;  which,  u 
we  may  observe,  is  wider,  and  in  its  extensions  atroager, 
among  the  ruder  than  among  the  more  cultivated  peo- 
ples. The  first  societies  are  families,  expanding  into 
tribes,  still  holding  a  mutual  blood  relationship,  and  eren 
when  they  have  become  great  nations  claiming  a  commoa 
descent. 

Given  beings  of  this  kind,  placed  on  a  globe  of  neb 
diversified  surface  and  climate  as  this,  and  it  is  evident 
that,  even  with  equal  capacity,  and  an  equal  start,  tociil 
development  must  bo  very  different.  The  first  limit  or 
resistance  to  association  will  come  from  theconditiouof 
physical  nature,  and  as  these  greatly  vary  with  locality, 
corresponding  difTcrcnces  in  social  progress  must  sfaov 
themselves.  The  net  rapidity  of  increase,  and  the  closeow 
with  which  men,  as  they  increase,  can  keep  togeth«f, 
will,  in  the  rude  state  of  knowledge  in  which  relianc* 
for  subsistence  must  be  principally  upon  the  spontanMOi 
offerings  of  nature,  very  largely  depend  upon  climsti< 
soil,  and  physical  conformation.  Where  much  aninsl 
food  and  warm  clothing  are  required;  where  the  eartli 
seems  poor  and  niggard;  where  the  exuberant  life  of 
tropical  forests  mocks  barbarous  man's  puny  efforts  to 
control;  where  mountains,  deserts,  or  arms  of  the  ses 
separate  and  isolate  mon;  association,  and  the  power  of 
improvement  which  it  evolves,  can  at  first  go  but  a  little 
way.     But  on  the  rich  plains  of  warm  climates,  what 
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human  existence  can  be  maintained  with  a  smaller  ex- 
penditure of  force,  and  from  a  much  smaller  area,  men 
can  keep  closer  together,  and  the  mental  power  which 
can  at  first  be  devoted  to  improvement  is  much  greater. 
Hence  civilization  naturally  first  arises  in  the  great  val- 
leys and  table  lands  where  we  find  its  earliest  monuments. 
But  these  diversities  in  natural  conditions,  not  merely 
thus  directly  produce  diversities  in  social  development, 
but,  by  producing  diversities  in  social  development,  bring 
out  in  man  himself  an  obstacle,  or  rather  an  active  coun- 
terforce,  to  improvement.  Aa  families  and  tribes  are 
separated  from  each  other,  the  social  feeling  ceases  to 
operate  between  them,  and  differences  arise  in  language, 
custom,  tradition,  religion — in  short,  in  the  whole  social 
web  which  each  community,  however  small  or  large,  con- 
stantly spins.  With  these  differences,  prejudices  grow, 
animosities  spring  up,  contact  easily  produces  quarrels, 
aggression  begets  aggression,  and  wrong  kindles  re- 
venge.* And  80  between  these  separate  social  aggregates 
arises  the  feeling  of  Ishmael  and  the  spirit  of  Cain,  war- 
fare becomes  the  chronic  and  seemingly  natural  relation 
of  societies  to  each  other,  and  the  powers  of  men  are  ex- 
pended in  attack  or  defense,  in  mutual  slaughter  and 


•How  easy  It  Is  for  Ignorance  to  pass  into  contempt  and  dislike; 
how  nattiral  it  is  for  us  to  consider  any  difference  in  manncra,  cus- 
toms, religion,  etc.,  as  proof  of  tlie  inferiority  of  those  who  differ 
from  us,  any  one  who  has  emancipated  himself  in  any  degree  from 
prejudice,  and  who  mixes  witli  different  classes,  may  see  in  civilized 
society.     In  religion,  for  Instance,  the  spirit  of  the  hymn — 

"  I'd  rather  be  a  Baptist,  and  wear  a  shining  face, 
Tlian  for  to  be  a  Methodist  and  always  fall  from  grace," 

]a  observable  In  all  denomiiialiona.  As  the  English  Bishop  said, 
"Orthodoxy  Is  my  doiy,  and  heterodoxy  is  any  other  doxy,"  while 
the  universal  tendency  is  to  classify  all  outside  of  the  orthodoxies 
and  heterodoxies  of  the  prevailing  religion  as  heathens  or  atheists 
And  the  like  tendency  is  observable  as  to  all  other  differences. 
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mntaal  deatrnotion  of  wealth,  or  in  warlike  preparatiooi. 
How  long  this  hostility  persists,  the  proteotire  tuilb 
and  the  standing  armies  of  the  oirilized  world  to-daj 
bear  witness;  how  diflBcnlt  it  is  to  get  over  the  idea  that 
it  is  not  theft  to  steal  from  a  foreigner,  the  difficnltj  in 
procuring  an  international  copyright  act  will  show.  Can 
we  wonder  at  the  perpetaal  hostilities  of  tribes  and  clam? 
Can  we  wonder  that  when  each  commnnity  was  isolated 
from  the  others — when  each,  aninfluenced  by  the  othen, 
was  spinning  its  separate  web  of  social  environmeDt, 
which  no  individaal  can  escape,  that  war  shonld  bare 
been  the  rule  and  peace  the  exception?  "They  were 
even  as  we  are." 

Now,  warfare  is  the  negation  of   association.    Tbe 
separation  of  men  into  diverse  tribes,  by  increasing  irar- 
fare,  thus  checks  improvement;  while  in  the  jocalitiei 
where  a  large  increase  in  numbers  is  possible  without 
much  separation,  civilization  gains  the  advantage  of  ex- 
emption from  tribal  war,  even  when  the  community  as  i 
whole  is  carrying  on  warfare  beyond  its  borders.    ThDs, 
where  the  resistance  of  nature  to  the  close  association  of 
men  is  slightest,  the  counterforce  of  warfare  is  likely  at 
first  to  be  least  felt;  and  in  the  rich  plains  where  civili- 
zation first  begins,  it  may  rise  to  a  great  height  while 
scattered  tribes    are  yet   barbarous.     And   thus,  when 
small,  separated  communities  exist  in  a  state  of  chronic 
warfare  which  forbids  advance,  the  first  step  to  their  ciT- 
ilization  is  the  advent  of  some  conquering  tribe  or  nation 
that  unites  these  smaller  communities  into  a  larger  one,  in 
which  internal  peace  is  preserved.     Where  this  power  of 
peaceable  association   is  broken  up,  either  by  exteniil 
assaults  or  internal  dissensions,  the  advance  ceases  and 
retrogression  begins. 

But  it  is  not  conquest  alone  that  has  operated  to  pro- 
mote association,  and,  by  liberating  mental  power  from 
the  necessities  of  warfare,  to   promote  civilization.   If 
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the  diveraitieB  of  climate,  soil,  and  confignrAtion  of  the 
earth's  surface  operate  at  first  to  separate  mankind,  they 
also  operate  to  encourage  exchange.  And  commerce, 
which  is  in  itself  a  form  of  association  or  co-operation, 
operates  to  promote  civilization,  not  only  directly,  but 
by  building  up  interests  which  are  opposed  to  warfare, 
and  dispelling  the  ignorance  which  is  the  fertile  mother 
of  prejudices  and  animosities. 

And  so  of  religion.  Though  the  forms  it  has  assumed 
and  the  animosities  it  has  aroused  have  often  sundered 
men  and  produced  warfare,  yet  it  has  at  other  times  been 
the  means  of  promoting  association.  A  common  worship 
has  often,  as  among  the  Greeks,  mitigated  war  and 
furnished  the  basis  of  union,  while  it  is  from  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  the  barbarians  of  Europe  that  modern 
civilization  springs.  Had  not  the  Christian  Church  er- 
iflted  when  the  Roman  Empire  went  to  pieces,  Europe, 
destitute  of  any  bond  of  association,  might  have  fallen  to 
condition  not  much  above  that  of  the  North  American 
Indians  or  only  received  civilization  with  an  Asiatic  im- 
>res8  from  the  conquering  scimiters  of  the  invading 
lordea  which  had  been  welded  into  a  mighty  power  by  a 
ligion  which,  springing  up  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
lad  united  tribes  separated  from  time  immemorial,  and, 
;bence  issuing,  brought  into  the  association  of  a  common 
kith  a  great  part  of  the  human  race. 
Looking  over  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  world,| 
e  thus  see  civilization  everywhere  springing  up  where 
len  are  brought  into  association,  and  everywhere  disap- 
jearing  as  this  association  is  broken  np.  Thus  the 
man  civilization,  spread  over  Europe  by  the  conquests 
bich  insured  internal  peace,  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
ncorsions  of  the  northern  nations  that  broke  societj 
tgain  into  disconnected  fragments;  and  the  progress  that 
ow  goes  on  in  our  modern  civilization  began  as  the 
!eiidal  system  again  began  to  associate  men  in  largex 
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communitieB,  and  the  spiritual  Bupromacy  of  Rome  to 
bring  these  communities  into  a  common  relation,  uber 
legions  had  done  before.  As  the  feudal  bonds  grew  into 
national  autonomies,  and  Christianity  worked  the  amel- 
ioration of  manners,  brought  forth  the  knowledge  that 
during  the  dark  days  she  had  hidden,  bound  the  thretdi 
of  peaceful  union  in  her  all-pervading  organization,  ud 
taught  association  in  her  religious  orders,  a  greater  prog- 
ress became  possible,  which,  as  men  have  been  brought 
into  closer  and  closer  association  and  co-operation,  hai 
gone  on  with  greater  and  greater  force. 

But  we  shall  never  understand  the  course  of  cirilia- 
tion,  and  the  varied  phenomena  which  its  history  present 
without  a  consideration  of  what  I  may  term  the  intenul 
resistances,  or  counter  forces,  which  arise  in  the  boart  of 
advancing  society,  and  which  can  alone  explain  bow  a 
civilization  once  fairly  started  should  either  come  of  itwlf 
to  a  halt  or  be  destroyed  by  barbarians. 

The  mental  power,  which  is  the  motor  of  social  ; :  :• 
ress,  is  eet  free  by  association,  which  is,  what,  pvrh  ;j». 
it  may  be  more  properly  called,  an  integration.  Societj 
in  this  process  becomes  more  complex;  its  individoaii 
more  dependent  upon  each  other.  Occupations  and 
functions  are  specialized.  Instead  of  wandering,  popu- 
lation becomes  fixed.  Instead  of  each  man  attempting 
to  supply  all  of  his  wants,  the  various  trades  and  indas- 
tries  are  separated — one  man  acquires  skill  in  one  thtof?. 
and  another  in  another  thing.  So,  too,  of  knowledge, 
the  body  of  which  constantly  tends  to  become  vaster  thu 
one  man  can  grasp,  and  is  separated  into  different  parti, 
which  different  individuals  acquire  and  pursue.  So,  too> 
the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies  tends  to  piM 
into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men  specially  devoted  to  thit 
purpose,  and  the  preservation  of  order,  tbe  administn- 
tion  of  justice,  the  assignment  of  public  duties  uxi  tin 
distribution  of  awards,  the  conduct  of  war,  etc.,  t9  ka 
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de  the  special  functions  of  an  organized  government, 
short,  to  use  the  langnage  in  which  Herbert  Spencer 
i  defined  evolution,  the  development  of  society  is,  in 
ation  to  its  component  iudividtials,  the  passing  from 

indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite, 
lerent  heterogeneity.  The  lower  the  stage  of  social 
felopment,  the  more  society  resembles  one  of  those 
rest  of  animal  organisms  which  are  without  organs  or 
lbs,  and  from  which  a  part  may  be  cut  and  yet  live. 
le  higher  the  stage  of  social  development,  the  more 
iiety  resembles  those  higher  organisms  in  which  func- 
na  and  powers  are  specialized,  and  each  member  is 
ally  dependent  on  the  others. 

tfow,  this  process  of  integration,  of  the  specialization 
functions  and  powers,  as  it  goes  on  in  society,  is,  by 
tue  of  what  is  probably  one  of  the  deepest  laws  of 
man  nature,  accompanied  by  a  constant  liability  to 
(quality.  I  do  not  mean  that  inequality  is  the  neces- 
y  result  of  social  growth,  but  that  it  is  the  constant 
idency  of  social  growth  if  unaccompanied  by  changes 
social  adjustments,  which,  in  the  new  conditions  that 
)wth  produces,  will  secure  equality.  I  mean,  so  to 
lak,  that  the  garment  of  laws,  customs,  and  political 
titutions,  whicli  each  society  weaves  for  itself,  is  con- 
ntly  tending  to  become  too  tight  as  the  society  devel- 
I.  I  mean,  so  to  speak,  that  man,  as  he  advances, 
eads  a  labyrinth,  in  which,  if  he  keeps  straight  ahead, 
will  infallibly  lose  his  way,  and  through  which  reason 
1  justice  can  alone  keep  him  continuously  in  an  ascend* 
'  path. 

Tot,  while  the  integration  which  accompanies  growth 
ds  in  itself  to  set  free  mental  power  to  work  improve- 
at,  there  is,  both  with  increase  of  numbers  and  with 
rease  in  complexity  of  the  social  organization,  a  coun- 

tendency  set  up  to  the  production  of  a  state  of  in- 
ality,  which  wastes  mental  power,  and,  as  it  increases, 
i;|ra  improvement  to  a  halt> 


THE  tAw  OP  fnruxn  PBoei 

To  tnc«  to  its  highest  expression  the  law  which  th« 
operates  to  eTolre  with  progress  the  force  which  itO|i 
progress,  wonid  he,  it  eeems  to  me,  to  go  far  to  the  sob* 
tion  of  a  problem  deeper  than  that  of  the  geseds  of  tb* 
material  unirerse — the  problem  of  the  genesis  of  ni. 
Let  me  content  mjself  with  pointing  oat  the  naBocr  is 
which,  as  society  develops,  there  arise  tendencies  wbkk 
check  derelopment. 

There  are  two  qaalities  of  hnman  natore  which  it  will 
be  well,  however,  to  first  call  to  mind  The  one  is  tiM 
power  of  habit — the  tendency  to  continue  to  do  things io 
the  same  way;  the  other  is  the  possibility  of  mental  asi 
moral  deterioration.  The  effect  of  the  first  in  soda! 
derelopment  is  to  continue  habits,  customs,  laws  ssJ 
methads,  long  after  they  have  lost  their  original  ostfal- 
ness,  and  the  effect  of  the  other  is  to  permit  the  grovtb 
of  institutions  and  modes  of  thought  from  which  tlM 
normal  perceptions  of  men  instinctively  revolt. 

Now  the  growth  and  development  of  society  not 
merely  tend  to  make  each  more  and  more  depeodMl 
upon  all,  and  to  lessen  the  influence  of  individoals,  mo 
over  their  own  conditions,  as  compared  with  the  inflooM 
of  society;  hot  the  effect  of  association  or  integratioa  ii 
to  give  rise  to  a  collective  power  which  is  distingaiil)- 
able  from  the  sum  of  individual  powers.  Analogies,  ofi 
perhaps,  rather  illustrations  of  the  same  law,  may  U 
found  in  all  directions.  As  animal  organisms  incrsaisiB 
complexity,  there  arise,  above  the  life  and  power  of  ti* 
pHrts,  alife  and  power  of  the  integrated  whole;  abovslb* 
capability  of  involuntary  movements,  the  capability  d 
voluntary  movements.  The  actions  and  impolMS  «f 
bodies  of  men  are,  as  has  often  been  observed,  diflei'Ml 
from  those  which,  under  the  same  circumstancea,  voaU 
be  called  forth  in  individuals.  The  fighting  qoalitieist 
a  regiment  may  be  very  different  from  those  of  thaia* 
dividual  soldiers.     But  there  is  no  need  of  illastiatioafc 
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In  oar  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  rise  of  rent,  we 
traced  the  very  thing  to  which  I  allude.  Where  popala- 
tion  is  sparse,  land  has  no  value;  just  as  men  congregate 
together,  the  value  of  laud  appears  and  rises — a  clearly 
distinguishable  thing  from  the  values  produced  by  in- 
dividual effort;  a  value  which  springs  from  association,  • 
which  increases  as  association  grows  greater,  and  disap- 
pears as  association  is  broken  up.  And  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  power  in  other  forma  than  those  generally 
expressed  in  terms  of  wealth. 

Now,  as  society  grows,  the  disposition  to  continne 
previous  social  adjustments  tends  to  lodge  this  collective 
power,  as  it  arises,  in  the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
manity;  and  this  unequal  distribution  of  the  wealth  and 
power  gained  as  society  advances  tends  to  produce 
greater  inequality,  since  aggression  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on,  and  the  idea  of  justice  is  blurred  by  the  habit- 
ual toleration  of  injustice. 

In  this  way  the  patriarchal  organization  of  society 
can  easily  grow  into  hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the 
king  is  as  a  god  on  earth,  and  the  masses  of  the  people 
mere  slaves  of  his  caprice.  It  is  natural  that  the  father 
ihould  be  the  directing  head  of  the  family,  and  that  at 
bis  death  the  eldest  son,  as  the  oldest  and  most  experi- 
Bnced  member  of  the  little  community,  should  succeed  to 
the  headship.  But  to  continue  this  arrangement  as  the 
family  expands,  is  to  lodge  power  in  a  particular  line, 
and  the  power  thus  lodged  necessarily  continues  to  in- 
crease, as  the  common  stock  becomes  larger  and  larger, 
»nd  the  power  of  the  community  grows.  The  head  of 
the  family  passes  into  the  hereditary  king,  who  comes  to 
look  upon  himself  and  to  be  looked  upon  by  others  as  a 
being  of  superior  rights.  With  the  growth  of  the  collec- 
tive power  as  compared  with  the  power  of  the  individual, 
bis  power  to  reward  and  to  punish  increases,  and  so  in- 
(srease  the  inducements  to  flatter  and  to  fear  him;  until 
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finally,  if  the  process  be  not  diBtarl>ed,  m  nation  gnrdi 
at  the  foot  of  a  throne,  and  a  hundred  thoasaad  idmi  tail 
for  fifty  year8  to  prepare  a  tomb  for  one  of  their  ova 
mortal  kind. 

So  the  war-chief  of  a  little  band  of  nrages  ia  hot  mw 
of  their  number,  whom  they  follow  as  their  bravaat  lad 
most  wary.  But  when  large  bodies  come  to  act  together, 
personal  selection  becomes  more  difficult,  a  blinder 
obedience  becomes  necessary  and  can  be  enforced,  nd 
from  the  Tery  necessities  of  warfare  when  conducted  sa 
a  large  scale  absolute  power  arises. 

And  80  of  the  specialization  of  function.  There  its 
manifest  gain  in  productive  power  when  social  grovtli 
has  gone  so  far  that  instead  of  erery  producer  being  ■■■- 
moned  from  his  work  for  fighting  purposes,  a  regnltf 
military  force  can  be  specialized;  but  this  ineriublj 
tends  to  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  tb< 
military  class  or  their  chiefs.  The  preservation  of  io- 
ternal  order,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  conitnic- 
tion  and  care  of  public  works,  and,  notably,  the  obeerr- 
ances  of  religion,  all  tend  in  similar  manner  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  special  classes,  whose  disposition  it  ii  to 
magnify  their  function  and  extend  their  power. 

But  the  great  cause  of  inequality  is  in  the  nttnnl 
monopoly  which  is  given  by  the  possession  of  land.  Tb« 
first  perceptions  of  men  seem  always  to  be  that  land  is 
common  property;  but  the  rude  devices  by  which  thiiii 
at  first  recognized — such  as  annual  partitions  or  cultin- 
tion  in  common — are  consistent  with  only  a  low  stag*  si 
development.  The  idea  of  property,  which  natnnllT 
arises  with  reference  to  things  of  human  prodootioo.  ii 
easily  transferred  to  land,  and  an  institution  which  m\M 
population  is  sparse  merely  secures  to  the  improver  u' 
user  the  due  reward  of  his  labor,  finally,  as  popalatiM 
becomes  dense  and  rent  arises,  operates  to  strip  the  pi*- 
dncer  of  his  wages.     Not  merely  this,  but  the  approptil* 
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tion  of  rent  for  public  purposes,  which  is  the  only  way 
in  which,  with  anything  like  a  high  development,  land 
can  be  readily  retained  as  common  property,  becomes, 
•when  political  and  religious  power  passes  into  the  hands 
of  a  class,  the  ownership  of  the  land  by  that  class,  and 
the  rest  of  the  community  become  merely  tenants.  And 
wars  and  conquests,  which  tend  to  the  concentration  of 
political  power  and  to  the  institution  of  slayery,  naturally 
result,  where  social  growth  has  given  land  a  value,  in 
the  appropriation  of  the  soil.  A  dominant  class,  who 
concentrate  power  in  their  hands,  will  likewise  soon  con- 
centrate ownership  of  the  land.  To  them  will  fall  large 
partitions  of  conquered  land,  which  the  former  inhabit- 
ants will  till  as  tenants  or  serfs,  and  the  public  domain, 
or  common  lands,  which  in  the  natural  course  of  social 
growth  are  loft  for  awhile  in  every  country,  and  in  which 
state  the  primitive  system  of  village  culture  leaves 
pasture  and  woodland,  aro  readily  acquired,  as  we  see  by 
modem  instances.  And  inequality  once  established,  the 
ownership  of  land  tends  to  concentrate  as  development 
goes  on. 

I  am  merely  attempting  to  set  forth  the  general  fact 
that  as  a  social  development  goes  on,  ineqiiiility  tends 
to  establish  itself,  and  not  to  point  out  the  particular 
sequence,  which  must  necessarily  vary  with  different  con- 
ditions. But  this  main  fact  makes  intelligible  all  the 
phenomenaof  petrifaction  and  retrogression.  The  unequal 
distribntion  of  the  power  and  wealth  gained  by  the  in- 
tegration of  men  in  society  tends  to  check,  and  finally  to 
counterbalance,  the  force  by  which  improvements  are 
made  and  society  advances.  On  the  one  side,  the  masses 
of  the  community  are  compelled  to  expend  their  mental 
powers  in  merely  maintaining  existence.  On  the  other 
side,  mental  power  is  expended  in  keeping  up  and  inten- 
sifying the  system  of  inequality,  in  ostentation,  luxury, 
and  warfare.     A  commaaity  divided   into  a  class  that 
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rules  and  a  class  that  is  ruled — into  the  very  rich  and  th* 
very  poor,  may  "build  like  giants  and  finish  like  jewel- 
ers;" but  it  will  bo  monuments  of  ruthleaa  pride  and 
barren  vanity,  or  of  a  religion  turned  from  its  office  of 
elevating  man  into  an  instrument  for  keeping  him  down. 
Invention  may  for  awhile  to  some  degree  go  on;  but  it 
will  be  the  invention  of  refinements  in  luxury,  not  the 
inventions  that  relievo  toil  and  increase  power.     In  the 
arcana  of  temples  or  in  the  chambers  of  court  physiciani 
knowledge  may  still  be  sought;  but  it  will  be  hidden  as  a 
secret  thing,  or  if  it  dares  come  out  to  elevate  common 
thought   or   brighten   common  life,  it   will   be  trodden 
down  as  a  dangerous  innovator.     For  as  it  tends  to  lessen 
the  mental  power  devoted  to  improvement,  so  does  in- 
equality tend  to  render  men  adverse  to   improTemeot 
How  strong  is  the  disposition  to  adhere  to  old  methods 
among  the  classes  who  are  kept  in  ignorance  by  being 
compelled  to  toil  for  a  mere  existence,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  illustration,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  con- 
servatism  of   the  classes   to  whom   the  existing  sociaI 
adjustment  gives  special  advantages  is  equally  apparent 
This  tendency  to  resist  innovation,  even  though  it  b« 
improvement,  is  observable  in  every  special  organization 
— in  religion,  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  science,  in  trade 
guilds;  and  it  becomes  intense  just  as  the  organization 
is  close.     A  close  corporation   has  always  an  intstinrtir* 
dislike  of  innovation  and  innovators,  which  is  but  th« 
expression  of  an  instinctive  fear  that  change  may  tend  to 
throw  down  the  barriers  which  hedge  it  in  from  the  com- 
mon herd,  and  so  rob  it  of  importance  and  power;  and  it 
is  always  disposed  to  guard  carefully  its  special  knowl- 
edge or  skill. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  petrifaction  succeeds  prograti. 
The  advance  of  inequality  necessarily  brings  improT»- 
ment  to  a  halt,  and  as  it  still  persists  or  provokes 
unavailing  reactions,  draws  even  upon  the  mental  povtf 
necessary  for  maintenance,  and  retrogression  beginSi 
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These  principles  make  intelligible  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. 

In  the  localitiea  where  climate,  soil,  and  physical  con- 
formation tended  least  to  separate  men  us  they  increased, 
and  where,  accordingly,  the  first  civilizations  grew  up, 
the  internal  resistances  to  progress  would  naturally 
develop  in  a  more  regular  and  thorough  manner  than 
Tfhere  smaller  communities,  which  in  their  separation 
had  developed  diversities,  were  afterward  brought  to- 
gether into  a  closer  association.  It  is  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  which  accounts  for  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
earlier  civilizations  as  compared  with  the  later  civiliza- 
tions of  Europe.  Such  homogeneons  communities,  devel- 
oping from  the  first  without  the  jar  of  conflict  between 
different  customs,  laws,  religions,  etc.,  would  show  a 
much  greater  uniformity.  The  concentrating  and  con- 
servative forces  would  all,  so  to  speak,  pull  together. 
Rival  chieftains  would  not  counterbalance  each  other, 
nor  diversities  of  belief  hold  the  growth  of  priestly 
influence  in  check.  Political  and  religious  power,  wealth 
and  knowledge,  would  thus  tend  to  concentrate  in  the 
same  centers.  The  same  causes  which  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  hereditary  king  and  hereditary  priest  would 
tend  to  produce  the  hereditary  artisan  and  laborer,  and 
to  separate  society  into  castes.  The  power  which  associa- 
tion sets  free  for  progress  would  thus  bo  wasted,  and 
barriers  to  further  progress  be  gradually  raised.  The  sur- 
plus energies  of  the  masses  would  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  temples,  palaces,  and  pyramidsj  to  minister- 
ing to  the  pride  and  pampering  the  luxury  of  their  rulers; 
and  should  any  disposition  to  improvement  arise  among 
the  classes  of  leisure  it  would  at  once  be  checked  by  the 
dread  of  innovation.  Society  developing  in  this  way 
must  at  length  stop  in  a  conservatism  which  permits  no 
further  progress. 

How  long  such  a  state  of  complete  petrifaction,  when 
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once  reached,  will  continne,  seeniB  to  depend  apon  ei- 
ternul  causes,  for  the  iron  bonds  of  the  social  enriroQ- 
ment  which  grows  up  repress  disintegrating  force*  u 
well  as  improvement.  Such  a  commnnity  can  be  ooit 
easily  conqnered,  for  the  masses  of  the  people  are  trained 
to  a  passive  acquiosconce  in  a  life  of  hopeless  labor.  If 
the  conquerors  merely  take  the  place  of  the  ruling  clao^ 
as  the  Hyksos  did  in  Egypt  and  the  Tartars  in  China, 
everything  will  go  on  as  before.  If  they  ravage  and  de- 
stroy, the  glory  of  palace  and  temple  remains  but  in 
ruins,  population  becomes  sparse,  and  knowledge  and 
art  are  lost. 

European  civilization  differs  in  character  from  civilia- 
tioDS  of  the  Egyptian  type  because  it  springs  not  from 
the  association  of  a  homogeneous  people  developing 
from  the  beginning,  or  at  least  for  a  long  time,  under 
the  same  conditions,  but  from  the  association  of  people* 
who  in  separation  had  acquired  distinctive  social  char- 
scteristics,  and  whose  smaller  organizations  longer  pn- 
vented  the  concentration  of  power  and  wealth  in  one 
center.  The  physical  conformation  of  the  Grecian  pen- 
insnla  is  such  as  to  separate  the  people  at  first  intos 
number  of  small  communities.  As  those  potty  republic! 
and  nominal  kingilotns  ceased  to  waste  their  energieein 
warfare,  and  the  peaceable  co-operation  of  commerce  ex- 
tended, the  light  of  civilization  blazed  np.  Bat  tb* 
principle  of  association  was  never  strong  enough  tosaT* 
Greece  from  inter-tribal  war,  and  when  this  was  put  la 
end  to  by  conquest,  the  tendency  to  inequality,  which 
had  been  combated  with  various  devices  by  Grecian  mkgti 
and  statesmen,  worked  its  result,  and  Grecian  valor, 
art,  and  literature  became  things  of  the  past.  And 
so  in  the  rise  and  extension,  the  decline  and  fall,  of 
Roman  civilization,  may  be  seen  the  working  of  tbeM 
two  principles  of  association  and  equality,  from  th« 
oombination  of  which  springs  progress. 
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Springing  from  the  association  of  the  independent 
husbandmen  and  free  citizens  of  Italy,  and  gaining  fresh 
itrength  from  conquests  which  brought  hostile  nations 
into  common  relations,  the  Roman  power  hushed  the 
world  in  peace.  But  the  tendency  to  inequality,  check- 
ing real  progress  from  the  first,  increased  as  the  Romaa 
civilization  extended.  The  Roman  civilization  did  not 
petrify  as  did  the  homogeneous  civilizations  where  the 
strong  bonds  of  custom  and  superBtition  that  held  the 
people  in  subjection  probably  also  protected  them,  or  at 
any  rate  kept  the  peace  between  rulers  and  ruled;  it 
rotted,  declined  and  fell.  Long  before  Goth  or  Vandal 
had  broken  through  the  cordon  of  the  legions,  even  while 
her  frontiers  were  advancing,  Rome  was  dead  at  the 
heart.  Great  estates  had  ruined  Italy.  Inequality  had 
dried  np  the  strength  and  destroyed  the  vigor  of  the 
Roman  world.  Government  .became  despotism,  which 
even  assassination  could  not  temper;  patriotism  became 
servility;  vices  the  most  foul  flouted  themselves  in  pub- 
lic; literature  sank  to  puerilities;  learning  was  forgotten; 
fertile  districts  became  waste  without  the  ravages  of  war 
— everywhere  inequality  produced  decay,  political,  men- 
tal, moral,  and  material.  The  barbarism  which  over- 
whelmed Rome  came  not  from  -without,  but  from  within. 
It  was  the  necessary  product  of  the  system  which  had 
substituted  slaves  and  colonii  for  the  independent  hus- 
bandmen of  Italy,  and  carved  the  provinces  into  estates 
of  senatorial  families. 

Modern  civilization  owes  its  superiority  to  the  growth 
of  equality  with  the  growth  of  association.  Two  great 
causes  contributed  to  this — the  splitting  up  of  concen- 
trated power  into  innumerable  little  centers  by  the  influx 
of  the  Northern  nations,  and  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity. Without  the  first  there  would  have  been  the  petri- 
faction and  slow  decay  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  where 
church  and  state  were  closely  married  and  loss  of  exter- 
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nal  power  brought  no  relief  of  internal  tyranny.  And 
but  for  the  other  there  would  have  been  barbari8m, 
without  principle  of  association  or  amelioration.  Tb» 
petty  chiefs  and  allodial  lords  who  everywhere  grasped 
local  sovereignty  held  each  other  in  check.  Italian  cities 
recovered  their  ancient  liberty,  free  towns  were  founded, 
village  communities  took  root,  and  serfs  acquired 
rights  in  the  soil  they  tilled.  The  leaven  of  Teutonic 
ideas  of  equality  worked  through  the  disorganized  and 
disjointed  fabric  of  society.  And  although  societj  wai 
split  up  into  an  innumerable  number  of  separated 
fragments,  yet  the  idea  of  closer  association  was  alwaji 
present— it  existed  in  the  recollections  of  a  universal 
empire;  it  existed  in  the  claims  of  a  universal  church. 

Though  Christianity  became  distorted  and  alloyed  in 
percolating  through  a  rotting  civilization;  though 
pagan  gods  were  taken  into  her  pantheon,  and  pagan 
forms  into  her  ritual,  and  pagan  ideas  into  her  creed; 
yet  her  essential  idea  of  the  equality  of  men  was  never 
wholly  destroyed.  And  two  things  happened  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  incipient  civilization — the  establish- 
ment of  the  papacy  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The 
first  prevented  the  spiritual  power  from  concentrating  in 
the  same  lines  as  the  temporal  power;  and  the  Utter 
prevented  the  establishment  of  a  priestly  caste,  daring* 
time  when  all  power  tended  to  hereditary  form. 

In  her  efiforts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery;  in  her  Tmw 
of  God;  in  her  monastic  orders;  in  her  councils  which 
united  nations,  and  her  edicts  which  ran  without  regvd 
to  political  boundaries;  in  the  low-born  hands  in  which 
she  placed  a  sign  before  which  the  proudest  knelt;  in  hif 
bishops  who  by  consecration  became  the  peers  of  the 
greatest  nobles;  in  her  "Servant  of  Servants,"  for  eo 
his  oflScial  title  ran,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  ring  of  a  simple 
fisherman,  claimed  the  right  to  arbitrate  between  nation*, 
and  whose  stirrup  was  held  by  kings;  the  Ohurcb,  ia 


spite  of  everything,  was  yet  a  promoter  of  association,  a 
witness  for  the  natural  equality  of  men;  and  by  the 
Church  herself  was  nurtured  a  spirit  that,  when  her  early 
work  of  association  and  emancipation  was  well-nigh  done 
— when  the  ties  she  had  knit  had  become  strong,  and  the 
learning  she  had  preserved  had  been  given  to  the  world — 
broke  the  chains  with  which  she  would  have  fettered  the 
hunnan  mind,  and  in  a  great  part  of  Europe  rent  her 
organization. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  European  civilization  is  too 
vast  and  complex  a  subject  to  be  thrown  into  proper  per- 
spective and  relation  in  a  few  paragraphs;  but  in  all  its 
details,  as  in  its  main  features,  it  illustrates  the  truth 
that  progress  goes  on  just  as  society  tends  toward  closer 
association  and  greater  equality.  Civilization  is  co- 
operation. Union  and  liberty  are  its  factors.  The  great 
extension  of  association — not  alone  in  the  growth  of 
larger  and  denser  communities,  but  in  the  increase  of 
commerce  and  the  manifold  exchanges  which  knit  each 
community  together  and  link  them  with  other  though 
widely  separated  communities;  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional and  municipal  law;  the  advances  in  security  of 
property  and  of  person,  in  individual  liberty,  and  towards 
democratic  government — advances,  in  short,  towards  the 
recognition  of  the  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness — it  is  these  tiiat  make  our  modern 
civilization  so  much  greater,  so  much  higher,  than  any 
that  has  gone  before.  It  is  these  that  have  sot  free  the 
mental  power  which  has  rolled  back  the  veil  of  ignorance 
which  hid  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  globe  from  men's 
knowledge;  which  has  measured  the  orbits  of  the  circling 
spheres  and  bids  us  see  moving,  pulsing  life  in  a  drop  of 
water;  which  has  opened  to  us  the  antechamber  of 
nature's  mysteries  and  read  the  secrets  of  a  long-buried 
past;  which  has  harnessed  in  our  service  physical  forces 
beside  which  man's  efforts  are  puny;  and  increased  pro- 
dactive  power  by  a  thousand  great  inventions. 
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In  that  spirit  of  fatalism  to  which  I  have  allnded  u 
pervading  current  literature,  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak 
even  of  war  and  slavery  as  means  of  human  progren. 
Bnt  war,  which  is  the  opposite  of  association,  can  aid 
progress  only  when  it  prevents  further  war  or  bretiki 
down  anti-social  barriers  which  are  themselves  passive 
war. 

As  for  slavery,  I  cannot  see  how  it  conld  ever  have 
aided  in  establishing  freedom,  and  freedom,  the  synonym 
of  equality,  is,  from  tlio  very  rudestHate  in  which  man 
can  be  imagined,  the  stimiilns  and  rnnditinn  rif  ^iifujgm 
Auguate  Comte's  idea  that  the  fnstitution  of  slavery^^H 
stroyod  cannibalism  is  as  fancifnl  as  Elia's  humorbflt 
notion  of  the  way  mankind  acquired  a  taste  for  roast  pig. 
It  assumes  that  a  propensity  that  has  never  been  found 
developed  in  man  saVo  as  the  result  of  the  most  no- 
natural  conditions — the  direst  want  or  the  most  brutalii- 
ing  superstitions* — is  an  original  impulse,  and  that  be, 
even  in  his  lowest  state  the  highest  of  all  animalf,  haa 
natural  appetites  which  the  nobler  brutes  do  not  show. 
And  so  of  the  idea  that  slavery  began  civilizntion  by 
giving  slave  owners  leisure  for  improvement. 

Slavery  never  did  ami  never  could  aid  improvement 
Whether  the  community  consist  of  a  single  master  and  § 
single  slave,  or  of  thousands  of  masters  and  millions  of 
slaves,  slavery  necessarily  involves  a  waste  of  human 
power;  for  not  only  is  slave  labor  less  productive  than 
free  labor,  but  the  power  of  masters  is  likewise  wasted  in 
holding  and  watching  their  slaves,  and  is  called  awaj 
from  directions  in  which  real  improvement  lies.  From 
first  to  last,  slavery,  like  every  other  denial  of  the  natoral 


*The  Sandwich  Islandrrs  did  honor  to  their  good  rhlefs  by  eatlBf 
their  bodies.  Their  bad  aod  tyrannical  chiefs  they  would  act 
touch.  The  New  Ze«landcr8  had  a  notion  that  by  eating  their  < 
mies  they  acquired  ibeir  strength  and  valor.  And  thia  aeema  to  bt 
the  general  origin  of  eating  prisoners  of  wac 
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equality  of  men,  has  hampered  and  prevented  progress. 
Just  in  proportion  aa  slavery  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  social  organization  does  improvement  cease.  That 
in  the  classical  world  slavery  was  so  universal,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  reason  why  the  mental  activity  which  so 
polished  literature  and  refined  art  never  hit  on  any  of 
the  great  discoveries  and  inventions  which  distinguish 
modern  civilization.  No  slave-holding  people  ever  were 
an  inventive  people.  In  a  slave-holding  community  the 
upper  classes  may  become  luxurious  and  polished;  but 
never  ioventive.  Whatever  degrades  the  laborer  and 
robs  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil  stifles  the  spirit  of 
invention  and  forbids  the  utilization  of  inventions  and 
discoveries  even  when  made.  To  freedom  alone  is  given 
the  spell  of  power  which  summons  the  genii  in  whose 
keeping  are  the  treasures  of  earth  and  the  viewless  forces 
of  the  air. 

The  law  of  human  progress,  what  is  it  but  the  moral 
law?  Just  as  social  adjustments  promote  justice,  just  as 
they  acknowledge  the  equality  of  right  between  man  and 
man,  just  as  they  insure  to  each  the  perfect  liberty  which 
is  bounded  only  by  the  equal  liberty  of  every  other,  must 
civilization  advance.  Just  as  they  fail  jn  this,  must 
advancing  civilization  come  to  a  halt  and  recede.  Polit- 
ical economy  and  social  science  cannot  teach  any  lessons 
that  are  not  embraced  in  the  simple  truths  that  were 
taught  to  poor  fishermen  and  Jewish  peasants  by  One 
■who  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  was  crucified — the  sim- 
ple truths  which,  beneath  the  warpings  of  selfishness  and 
the  distortions  of  superstition,  seem  to  underlie  every 
religion  that  has  ever  striven  to  formulate  the  spiritual 
jfearnings  of  man. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

HOW   UODEBN  CITILIZATION  HAT   DECLUTB. 

Tlie  couclasion  we  have  tbus  reached  harmonises  com- 
pletely with  our  previons  conclusions. 

This  consideration  of  the  law  of  human  progreMDOt 
only  brings  the  politico-economic  laws,  which  in  ibis  in- 
quiry we  have  worked  out,  within  the  scope  of  a  higbtr 
law — perhaps  the  very  highest  law  our  minds  can  grajp— 
but  it  proves  that  the  making  of  land  common  prop«rtJ 
in  the  way  I  have  proposed  would  give  an  enormons  im- 
petus to  civilization,  while  the  refusal  to  do  so  must  en- 
tail retrogression.  A  civilization  like  ours  mast  either 
advance  or  go  back;  it  cannot  stand  still.  It  is  not  like 
those  homogeneous  civilizations,  such  as  that  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  which  molded  men  for  their  places  and  pat  thtm 
in  it  like  bricks  into  a  pyramid.  It  much  more  resemblei 
that  civilization  whose  rise  and  fall  is  within  historic 
times,  and  from  which  it  sprung. 

There  is  just  now  a  disposition  to  scoff  at  any  impli- 
cation that  we  are  not  in  all  respects  progressing,  ud 
the  spirit  of  our  times  is  that  of  the  edict  which  the  fi*t- 
tering  premier  proposed  to  the  Chinese  Emi>firor  who 
burned  the  ancient  books — "that  all  who  may  dan  tt 
speak  together  about  the  She  and  the  Shoo  be  put  II 
death;  that  those  who  make  mention  of  the  post  (0  •> 
to  blame  the  present  be  put  to  death  along  with  tbdr 
relatives." 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  there  have  been  times  of  de- 
cline, just  as  there  have  been  times  of  advance;  anditil 
further  evident  that  these  epochs  of  decline  coold  not  it 
first  have  been  generally  recognized 
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He  would  have  been  a  rash  man  who,  when  AugnatuB 
was  changing  the  Rome  of  brick  to  the  Rome  of  marble, 
when  wealth  was  augmenting  and  magnificence  increaa- 
ing,  when  victorious  legions  were  extending  the  frontier, 
when  manners  were  becoming  more  refined,  language 
more  polished,  and  literature  rising  to  higiier  splendors 
— he  would  have  been  a  rash  man  who  then  would  have 
said  that  Rome  was  entering  her  decline.  Yet  such  was 
the  case. 

And  whoever  will  look  may  see  that  though  our  civili- 
zation is  apparently  advancing  with  greater  rapidity  than 
ever,  the  same  cause  which  turned  Roman  progress  into 
retrogression  is  operating  now. 

What  has  destroyed  every  previous  civilization  has 
been  the  tendency  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
and  power.  This  same  tendency,  operating  with  in- 
creasing force,  is  observable  in  onr  civilization  to-day, 
showing  itself  in  every  progressive  community,  and  with 
greater  intensity  the  more  progressive  the  community. 
Wages  and  interest  tend  constantly  to  fall,  rent  to  rise, 
the  rich  to  become  very  much  richer,  the  poor  to  become 
more  helpless  and  hopeless,  and  the  middle  class  to  be 
swept  away. 

I  have  traced  this  tendency  to  its  cause.  I  have  shown 
by  what  simple  means  this  cause  may  be  removed.  I 
now  wish  to  point  out  Aoui,  if  this  is  not  done,  progress 
must  turn  to  decadence,  and  modern  civilization  decline 
to  barbarism,  as  have  all  previous  civilizations.  It  is 
worth  while  to  point  out  how  this  may  occur,  as  many 
people,  being  unable  to  see  how  progress  may  pass  into 
retrogression,  conceive  such  a  thing  impossible.  Gibbon, 
for  instance,  thought  that  modern  civilization  could 
never  be  destroyed  because  there  remained  no  barbari&ns 
to  overrun  it,  and  it  is  a  common  idea  that  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  by  so  multiplying  books  has  prevented 
the  possibility  of  knowledge  ever  again  being  lost. 
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^  The  conditions  of  social  progress,  as  we  have  tnoed 
the  law,  are  association  and  equalitj.  The  genenl 
tendency  of  modern  dovelopmeut,  since  the  time  when 
we  can  first  discern  the  gleams  of  civilization  in  the 
darkness  whicli  followed  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
has  been  toward  political  and  legal  eqaality — to  th( 
abolition  of  slavery;  to  the  abrogation  of  status;  to  th* 
sweeping  away  of  hereditary  privileges;  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  parliamentary  for  arbitrary  government;  to  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion;  to  the 
more  equal  security  in  person  and  property  of  high  ud 
low,  weak  and  strong;  to  the  greater  freedom  of  more- 
ment  and  occupation,  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  The 
history  of  modern  civilization  is  the  history  of  advancte 
in  this  direction — of  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  per- 
sonal, political,  and  religious  freedom.  And  the  genenl 
law  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  just  as  this  tendency  hai 
asserted  itself  civilization  has  advanced,  while  just  u  it 
has  been  repressed  or  forced  back  civilization  has  bett 
checked. 

This  tendency  has  reached  its  full  expression  in  the 
American  Republic,  whore  political  and  legal  rights  are 
absolutely  equal,  and,  owing  to  the  system  of  rotation  in 
office,  even  the  growth  of  a  bureaucracy  is  prevented; 
where  every  religious  belief  or  non-belief  stands  on  tlie 
same  footing;  where  every  boy  may  hope  to  he  President, 
every  man  has  an  equal  voice  in  public  affairs,  and  ever; 
official  is  mediately  or  immediately  dependent  for  the 
short  lease  of  his  place  upon  a  popular  vote.  This  tend- 
ency has  yet  some  triumphs  to  win  in  England,  in 
extending  the  suffrage,  and  sweeping  away  the  vestige*  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  prelacy;  while  in  such  oountril* 
as  Qermany  and  Russia,  where  divine  right  is  yet  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  legal  fiction,  it  has  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  go.  But  it  is  the  prevailing  tendency,  and  bo« 
soon  Europe  will  be  completely  republican  is  only  a  out- 
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«r  of  time,  or  rather  of  accident.  The  United  States 
ae  therefore,  in  this  respect,  the  most  advanced  of  sU 
he  great  nations,  in  a  direction  in  which  all  are  advanc- 
Dg,  and  in  the  United  States  we  see  just  how  much  this 
ondency  to  personal  and  political  freedom  can  of  itself 
kccomplish. 

Now,  the  first  effect  of  the  tendency  to  political  equal- 
ly was  to  the  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  and 
power;  for,  while  population  is  comparatiTely  sparse, 
nequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  principally  due 
;o  the  inequality  of  personal  rights,  and  it  is  only  as 
naterial  progress  goes  on  that  the  tendency  to  inequality 
nvolved  in  the  reduction  of  land  to  private  ownership 
itrongly  appears.  But  it  is  now  manifest  that  absolute 
political  equality  does  not  in  itself  prevent  the  tendency 
io  inequality  involved  in  the  private  ownership  of  land, 
md  it  is  further  evident  that  political  equality,  co-existing 
vith  an  increasing  tendency  to  the  unequal  distribution 
)f  wealth,  must  ultimately  beget  either  the  despotism 
)f  organized  tyranny  or  the  worse  despotism  of  anarchy. 

To  turn  a  republican  government  into  a  despotism  the 
)a8e8t  and  most  brutal,  it  is  not  necessary  formally  to 
shange  its  constitution  or  abandon  popular  elections.  It 
ras  centuries  after  Caesar  before  the  absolute  master  of  the 
[loman  world  pretended  to  rule  other  than  by  authority 
)f  a  Senate  that  trembled  before  him. 

But  forms  are  nothing  when  substance  has  gone,  and 
;he  forms  of  popular  government  are  those  from  which 
ihe  substance  of  freedom  may  most  easily  go.  Extremes 
neet,  and  a  government  of  universal  suffrage  and  theo- 
■etical  equality  may,  under  conditions  which  impel  the 
ihange,  most  readily  become  a  despotism.  For  there 
lespotism  advances  in  the  name  and  with  the  might 
if  the  people.  The  single  source  of  power  once  secured, 
verything  is  secured.  There  is  no  unfranchised  class 
o  whom  appeal  may  be  made,  no  privileged  orders  who 


in  defending  their  own  rights  may  defend  those  of 
all.  No  bulwark  remains  to  stay  the  flood,  no  eminenos 
to  rise  above  it.  They  were  belted  barons  led  by  a  mitered 
archbishop  who  curbed  the  Plantagenet  with  Magni 
Gharta;  it  was  the  middle  classes  who  broke  the  pride  of 
the  Stuarts;  but  a  mere  aristocracy  of  wealth  will  Defer 
struggle  while  it  can  hope  to  bribe  a  tyrant. 

And  when  the  disparity  of  condition  increases,  so  doM 
nniversal  suffrage  make  it  easy  to  seize  the  source  of  pow«r, 
for  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  power  in  the  hand* 
of  those  who  feel  no  direct  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
government;  who,  tortured  by  want  and  embrutcd  bj 
poverty,  are  ready  to  sell  their  votes  to  the  highest  bid- 
der or  follow  the  lead  of  the  most  blatant  demagogue;  or 
who,  made  bitter  by  hardships,  may  even  look  npon  prof- 
ligate and  tyrannous  government  with  the  satisfactioo 
wo  may  imagine  the  proletarians  and  slaves  of  Bom«  to 
have  felt,  as  they  saw  a  Caligula  or  Nero  raging  amonj 
the  rich  patricians.  Given  a  community  with  republicto 
institutions,  in  which  one  class  is  too  rich  to  bo  shorn  of 
its  luxuries,  no  matter  how  public  affairs  are  adminift- 
tered,  and  another  so  poor  that  a  few  dollars  on  electioa 
day  will  seem  more  than  any  abstract  consideration;  is 
which  the  few  roll  in  wealth  and  the  many  seethe  with 
discontent  at  a  condition  of  things  they  know  not  bov 
to  remedy,  and  power  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  jo^ 
bers  who  will  buy  and  sell  it  as  the  Praetorians  sold  the 
Boman  purple,  or  into  the  hands  of  demagogues  wb« 
will  seize  and  wield  it  for  a  time,  only  to  be  displaced  bf 
worse  demagogues. 

Where  there  is  anything  like  an  equal  distribntioD  of 
wealth — that  is  to  say,  where  there  is  general  patriotiaiBi 
virtue,  and  intelligence — the  more  democratic  the  got- 
ernment  the  better  it  will  be;  but  where  there  is  gra*j 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the  more  dt 
oratic  the  government  the  worse  it  will  bo;  for. 
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rotten  democracy  may  not  in  itself  be  worse  than  rotten 
autocracy,  its  effects  npon  national  character  will  be 
worse.  To  give  the  suffrage  to  tramps,  to  paupers,  to 
men  to  whom  the  chance  to  labor  is  a  boon,  to  men  who 
must  beg,  or  steal,  or  starve,  is  to  invoke  destruction. 
To  put  political  power  in  the  hands  of  men  embittered 
and  degraded  by  poverty  is  to  tie  firebrands  to  foxes  and 
turn  them  loose  amid  the  standing  corn;  it  is  to  put  out 
the  eyes  of  a  Samson  and  to  twine  his  arms  around  the 
pillars  of  national  life. 

Even  the  accidents  of  hereditary  succession  or  of  selec- 
tion by  lot,  the  plan  of  some  of  the  ancient  republics, 
may  sometimes  place  the  wise  and  just  in  power;  but  in 
a  corrupt  democracy  the  tendency  is  always  to  give  power 
to  the  worst.  Honesty  and  patriotism  are  weighted,  and 
nnscrupulousness  commands  success.  The  best  gravitate 
to  the  bottom,  the  worst  float  to  the  top,  and  the  vile  will 
only  be  ousted  by  the  viler.  While  as  national  character 
must  gradually  assimilate  to  the  qualities  that  win  power, 
and  consequently  respect,  that  demoralization  of  opinion 
goes  on  which  in  the  long  panorama  of  history  we  may 
see  over  and  over  again  transmuting  races  of  freemen 
into  races  of  slaves. 

As  in  England  in  the  last  century,  when  Parliament 
was  but  a  close  corporation  of  the  aristocracy,  a  corrupt 
oligarchy  clearly  fenced  oBF  from  the  masses  may  exist 
-without  much  eSect  on  national  character,  because  in 
that  case  power  is  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with 
other  things  than  corruption.     But  where  there  are  no 
liereditary  distinctions,  and  men  are  habitually  seen  to 
Taise  themselves  by   corrupt  qualities  from   the  lowest 
places  to  wealth  and  power,  tolerance  of  these  qualities 
:tinally  becomes  admiration.     A  corrupt  democratic  gov- 
ernment must  finally  corrupt  the   people,  and  when  a 
people  become  corrupt  there  is    no  resurrection.     The 
Iffe  is  gone,  only  the  carcass  remains;  and  it  is  left  but 
for  the  plowshares  of  fate  to  bur;  it  out  of  sight. 
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Now  this  tranformation  of  popular  government  into 
despotisni  of  the  vilest  and  most  degrading  kind,  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  is  not  a  thing  of  the  far  future.  It  has  alread; 
begun  in  the  United  States,  and  is  rapidtv  going  on 
under  oar  eyes.  That  onr  legislative  bodies  are  steadily 
deteriorating  in  standard;  that  men  of  the  highest  abil- 
ity and  character  are  compelled  to  eschew  politics,  taii 
the  arts  of  the  jobber  count  for  more  than  the  repau* 
tion  of  the  statesman;  that  voting  is  done  more  reck- 
lessly and  the  power  of  money  is  increasing;  tb«t  tti* 
harder  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  reform 
and  more  difficult  to  carry  them  out;  that  political  diflir- 
ences  are  ceasing  to  bo  differences  of  principle,  ud 
abstract  ideas  are  losing  their  power;  that  parties  an 
passing  into  the  control  of  what  in  general  government 
would  be  oligarchies  and  dictatorships;  are  all  evidesosi 
of  political  decline. 

The  type  of  modern  growth  is  the  great  city.  Here 
are  to  be  found  the  greatest  wealth  and  the  deepest  pov- 
erty.  And  it  is  here  that  popular  government  has  most 
clearly  broken  down.  In  all  the  great  American  citiai 
there  is  to-day  as  clearly  doSned  a  ruling  class  as  in  th« 
most  aristocratic  'countries  of  the  world.  Its  meobtn 
carry  wards  in  their  pockets,  make  up  the  slates  for 
nominating  conventions,  distribute  offices  as  they  bar- 
gain together,  and— though  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin — wear  the  best  of  raiment  and  spend  moiMf 
lavishly.  They  are  men  of  power,  whose  favor  the  ambi- 
tious must  court  and  whose  vengeance  he  mast  avoid. 
Who  are  these  men?  The  wise,  the  good,  the  learned- 
men  who  have  earned  the  confidence  of  their  feUov* 
citizens  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  the  splendor  of  thcB 
talents,  their  probity  in  public  trusts,  their  deep  itadj 
of  the  problems  of  government?  No;  they  are  ganblso* 
saloon  keepers,  pugilists,  or  worse,   who   have  Bwd*  • 
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trade  of  controlling  votes  and  of  buying  and  selling 
offices  and  official  acts.  They  stand  to  the  government 
of  these  cities  as  the  Prietorian  Guards  did  fco  that  of 
declining  Rome,  lie  who  would  wear  the  purple,  fill 
the  curule  chair,  or  have  the  fasces  carried  before  him, 
must  go  or  send  his  messengers  to  their  camps,  give  them 
donatives  and  make  them  promises.  It  is  through  these 
men  that  the  rich  corporations  and  powerful  pccnniary 
interests  can  pack  the  Senate  and  the  bench  with  their 
creatures.  It  is  these  men  who  make  .School  Directors, 
Supervisors,  Assessors,  members  of  the  Legislature,  Con- 
gressmen. Why,  there  are  many  election  disfricts  in 
the  United  States  in  which  a  George  Washington,  a  Ben- 
jamiu  Franklin  or  a  Thomas  Jefferson  coukl  no  more  go 
to  the  lower  house  of  a  State  Legislature  than  under  the 
Ancient  Regime  a  base-born  peasant  could  become  a 
Marshal  of  France.  Their  very  character  would  be  an 
insuperable  disqualification. 

In  theory  we  are  intense  democrats.  The  proposal  to 
sacrifice  swine  in  the  temple  would  hardly  have  excited 
greater  horror  and  indignation  in  Jerusalem  of  old  than 
would  among  us  that  of  conferring  a  distinction  of  rank 
upon  otir  most  eminent  citizen.  But  is  there  not  grow- 
ing up  among  us  a  class  who  have  all  the  power  without 
any  of  the  virtues  of  aristocracy?  We  have  simple  citi- 
zens who  control  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad,  millions 
of  acres  of  land,  the  means  of  livelihood  of  great  numbers 
of  men;  who  name  the  Governors  of  sovereign  States  as 
they  name  their  clerks,  choose  Senators  as  they  choose 
attorneys,  and  whose  will  is  as  supreme  with  Legislatures 
as  that  of  a  French  King  sitting  in  bed  of  justice.  The 
undercurrents  of  the  times  seem  to  sweep  us  back  again 
to  the  old  conditions  from  which  we  dreamed  we  had 
escaped.  The  development  of  the  artisan  and  commer- 
cial classes  gradually  broke  down  fendalism  after  it  had 
become  so  complete  that  men  thought  of  heaven  as 
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organized  od  a  feadai  basis,  and  ranked  tbe 
second  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  aaxetaia  and 
chief.  Bot  now  tbe  derelopmeot  of 
exchange,  acting  in  a  social  organiattoa  ta  whidi  kai 
ia  made  priTste  property,  threateaa  to  wpal  ctny 
worker  to  seek  a  master,  as  tbe  insecurity  which  tuUuni 
the  final  break-op  of  the  Boman  Empire  ooBpeOad  avwy 
freeman  to  seek  a  lord.  Nothing  aeeaa  iiiMi|il  bmt 
tUa  tendency.  Industry  ererywhere  tends  to  Maomi  a 
form  in  which  one  is  master  and  many  serre.  And  wba 
one  is  master  and  the  others  serve,  the  one  will  eoatni 
the  others,  even  in  snch  matters  as  Totee.  Jost  as  tki 
English  landlord  rotes  his  tenants,  ao  doea  the  Kr* 
England  mill  owner  Tot«  his  operativea. 

There  is  no  mistaking  it — tbe  very  fomdatiooi  «( 
•ociety  are  being  sapped  before  oar  eyes,  whOe  we  ask. 
how  is  it  possible  that  snch  a  civilixation  as  tbts,  with  iti 
railroadB,  and  daily  newspapers,  and  electric  telegrspba, 
shontd  eTer  be  destroyed?  While  literature  breatbai  bat 
the  belief  that  we  have  been,  are,  and  for  tbe  fatan 
mnst  be,  leaving  tbe  sarage  state  further  and  farther 
behind  ns,  there  are  indications  that  we  ave  aotnaDj 
taming  back  again  toward  barbarian.  Lei  me  iDa^ 
trate:  One  of  the  characteristics  of  barbarism  is  the  Isv 
regard  for  the  rights  of  person  and  of  property.  Thit 
tbe  laws  of  oar  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  impoeed  as  pnabj 
for  marder  a  fine  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  tbe  rictiSt 
whQe  onr  law  knows  no  distinction  of  rank,  and  protRti 
the  lowest  from  the  highest,  the  pooreat  from  the  ricbat 
by  the  nniform  penalty  of  death,  is  looked  Dponasefi- 
dence  of  their  barbarism  and  oar  cirilization.  And  Wv 
that  piracy,  and  robbery,  and  slave-trading,  and  black' 
mailing,  were  once  regarded  as  legitimate  occapatiesi* 
is  conclusive  proof  of  the  rude  state  of  development  tnm 
which  we  have  so  far  progressed. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that,  in  spite  of  oor  laws,  taj 
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»e  who  has  money  enough  and  wants  to  kill  another 
yj  go  into  any  one  of  our  great  centers  of  population 
and  business,  and  gratify  his  desire,  and  then  surrender 
himself  to  justice,  with  the  chanucs  as  a  hundred  to  one 
that  he  will  suffer  no  greater  penalty  than  a  temporary 
imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  a  sum  proportioned  partly 
to  his  own  wealth  and  partly  to  the  wealth  and  standing 
of  the  man  he  kills.  His  money  will  be  paid,  not  to  the 
family  of  the  murdered  man,  who  have  lost  their  protec- 
tor; not  to  the  state,  which  has  lost  a  citizenj  but  to 
lawyers  who  understand  how  to  secure  delays,  to  find 
witnesses,  and  get  juries  to  disagree. 

And  so,  if  a  man  steal  enough,  he  may  be  sure  that  his 
punishment  will  practically  amount  but  to  tlio  loss  of  a 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  his  theft;  and  if  he  steal  enough 
to  get  off  with  a  fortune,  he  will  be  greeted  by  his  ac- 
quaintances as  a  viking  might  have  been  greeted  after  a 
successful  cruise.  Even  though  ho  robbed  those  who 
trusted  him;  even  though  he  robbed  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless;  he  has  only  to  get  enough,  and  he  may  safely 
flaunt  his  wealth  in  the  eyes  of  day. 

Now,  the  tendency  in  this  direction  is  an  increasing 
one.  It  is  shown  in  greatest  force  where  the  inequalities 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  are  greatest,  and  it  shows 
itself  as  they  increase.  If  it  be  not  a  return  to  barbar- 
ism, what  is  it?  The  failures  of  justice  to  which  I  have 
alluded  are  only  illustrative  of  the  increasing  debility 
of  our  legal  machinery  in  every  department.  It  is 
becoming  common  to  hear  men  say  that  it  would  be 
better  to  revert  to  first  principles  and  abolish  law,  for 
then  in  self-defense  the  people  would  form  Vigilance 
Committees  and  take  justice  into  their  own  hands.  Is 
this  indicative  of  advance  or  retrogression? 

All  this  is  matter  of  common  observation.  Though 
we  may  not  speak  it  openly,  the  general  faith  in  repub- 
lican institntions  is,  where  they  have  reached  their  fullest 
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derelopment,  narrowing  and  weakening.  It  is  no  longer 
that  confident  belief  in  republicanism  as  the  source  of 
national  blessings  that  it  once  was.  Thoughtful  men 
are  beginning  to  see  its  dangers,  without  seeing  how  to 
escape  thom;  are  beginning  to  accept  the  view  of  Mncso- 
lay  and  distrust  that  of  Jcflcrson.*  And  the  people  at 
large  are  becoming  used  to  the  growing  corruption.  Tb» 
most  ominous  political  sign  in  the  United  States  to-dar 
is  the  growth  of  a  sentiment  which  either  doubts  the 
existence  of  an  honest  man  in  public  office  or  looks  on 
him  as  a  fool  for  not  seizing  his  opportunities.  That  ii 
to  say,  the  people  themselves  are  becoming  corrnptei 
Thus  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  republican  gorcrn- 
ment  running  the  course  it  must  inevitably  follow  nnder 
conditions  which  cause  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth. 

Where  that  course  leads  is  clear  to  whoever  will  think. 
As  corruption  becomes  chronic;  as  public  spirit  is  lo«t; 
as  traditions  of  honor,  virtue,  and  patriotism  are  weak- 
ened; as  law  is  brought  into  contempt  and  refonni 
become  hopeless;  then  in  the  festering  mass  will  be  gen- 
erated volcanio  forces,  which  shatter  and  rend  when 
seeming  acr^ident  gives  them  vent.  iStrong,  unsorapnlooi 
men,  rising  up  upon  occasion,  will  become  the  ezpooenti 
of  blind  popular  desires  or  fierce  popular  passions,  and 
dash  aside  forms  that  have  lost  their  vitality.  The  sword 
will  again  be  mightier  than  the  pen,  and  in  camivaLt  of 
destruction  brute  force  and  wild  frenzy  will  altenuU 
with  the  lethargy  of  a  declining  civilization. 

I  speak  of  the  United  States  only  because  the  United 
States  is  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  great  natioot 
What  shall  we  say  of  Europe,  where  dams  of  ancient  U« 
and  custom  pen  up  the  swelling  waters  and  stendiog 
armies  weigh  down  the  safety  valves,  though  year  bj 

*  See  Hkcaulay's  letter  to  Randall,  the  biographer  of  JcflenoL 
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year  the  fires  grow  hotter  uuderneath?  Europe  tends  to 
republicanism  under  conditions  that  will  not  admit  of 
true  republiciinism — under  conditions  that  substitute  for 
the  calm  iind  august  figure  of  Liberty  the  petroleuse  and 
the  guillotine! 

Whence  shall  come  the  new  barbarians?  Go  through 
the  squalid  quarters  of  great  cities,  and  you  may  see, 
even  now,  tlieir  gathering  hordes  1  How  shall  learning 
perish?  Men  will  cease  to  read,  and  books  will  kindle 
fires  and  be  turned  into  cartridges! 

It  is  startling  to  think  how  slight  the  traces  that  would 
be  left  of  our  civilization  did  it  pass  through  the  throes 
which  have  acconipiinied  the  decline  of  every  previous 
civilization.  Paper  will  not  last  like  parchment,  nor  are 
our  most  massive  buildings  and  monuments  to  be  com- 
pared in  solidity  with  the  rock-hewn  temples  and  titanic 
edifices  of  the  old  civilizations.*  And  invention  has 
given  us,  not  merely  the  steam  engine  and  the  printing 
press,  but  petroleum,  nitro-glycerine,  and  dynamite. 

Yet  to  hint,  to-day,  that  our  civilization  may  possibly 
be  tending  to  decline,  seems  like  the  wildnoss  of  pessi- 
mism. The  special  tendencies  to  which  I  have  alluded  are 
obvious  to  thinking  men,  but  with  the  majority  of  think- 
ing men,  as  with  the  groat  masses,  the  belief  in  substan- 
tial progress  is  yet  deep  and  strong — a  fundamental  belief 
which  admits  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

But  any  one  who  will  think  over  the  matter  will  see 
that  this  must  necessarily  bo  the  case  where  advance 
gradually  passes  into  retrogression.  For  in  social  devel- 
opment, as  in  bverything  else,  motion  tends  to  persist  in 
straight  lines,  and  therefore,  where  there    has  been  a 

•  It  i«  also,  it  seems  to  me,  instructive  to  note  how  inadequate  nnd 
utterly  misleading  would  be  the  idea  of  our  civilization  which  could 
be  gained  from  the  religious  and  funereal  monuments  of  our  time, 
which  are  all  we  have  from  which  to  gain  our  ideas  of  the  buried 
civilizations. 
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prrrioni  adrsoee,  it  is  extrtmelj  diScalt  t* 
dwKiw,  not  when  it  has  fallj  i 
alBMMt  imriatible  teiKleacyto  bdiervtlM*  fhm 
morement  which  baa  been  sdrance,  aod  is  still  | 
is  still  adTsnce.  The  web  of  beliefs, 
iiutitations,  and  habits  of  thongbt,  whieh 
nitj  is  constantlj  spinning,  and  which  prodi 
indiTidaal  enrironed  bj  it  all  the  differences  of 
character,  is  never  unraveled.  That  is  to  sst,  ia  th#| 
dine  of  civilization,  coromnnities  do  not  go  down  bf  ( 
same  paths  that  thej  came  np.  For  instance,  the  ds 
of  civilization  as  manifested  in  govemraeot  wooU ' 
take  08  back  from  repablicanism  to  constitatioiial 
archy,  and  thence  to  the  feudal  sjgtem;  it  woold 
to  imperatorahip  and  anarch j.  As  manifested  in  rsii- 
gion,  it  would  not  take  as  back  into  the  faiths  of  oar  tat*' 
fathers,  into  Protestantism  or  Catholicitj,  but  into  IMV 
forms  of  superstition,  of  which  possibly  Mormonism  sal 
other  even  grosser  "isms"  may  give  some  ragae  idea 
As  manifested  in  knowledge,  it  would  not  take  ns  towsrd 
Bacon,  but  toward  the  literati  of  China. 

And  how  the  retrogression  of  civilization,  foUowiog  ■ 
period  of  advance,  may  be  so  gradual  as  to  attract  do 
attention  at  the  time;  nay,  how  that  decline  must  neoc^ 
sarily,  by  the  great  majority  of  men,  be  mistaken  for 
advance,  is  easily  seen.  For  instance,  there  is  an  eDO^ 
mous  difference  between  Grecian  art  of  the  classic  period 
and  that  of  the  lower  empire;  yet  the  change  was  accom- 
panied,  or  rather  cansed,  by  a  change  of  taste.  Tb« 
artists  who  moat  quickly  followed  this  change  of  taiU 
were  in  their  day  regarded  as  the  superior  artists.  And 
so  of  literature.  As  it  became  more  vapid,  puerile,  tsi 
stilted,  it  would  be  in  obedience  to  an  altered  taitii 
which  would  regard  its  increasing  weakness  as  incresiiiil 
strength  and  beauty.  The  really  good  writer  would  not 
find  readers;  he  would  be  regarded  as  rude,  dry,  or  dolL 
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And  80  would  the  drama  decline;  not  because  there  \ras 
a  lack  of  good  plays,  but  because  the  prevailing  taste  be- 
came more  and  more  that  of  a  less  cultured  class,  who, 
of  course,  regard  that  which  they  most  admire  as  the 
best  of  its  kind.  And  so,  too,  of  religion;  the  supersti- 
tions which  a  superstitious  people  will  add  to  it  will  be 
regarded  by  them  as  improvements.  While,  as  the  de- 
cline goes  on,  the  return  to  barbarism,  where  it  is  not  in 
itself  regarded  as  an  advance,  will  seem  necessary  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

For  instance,  flogging,  as  a  punisliment  for  certain 
offenses,  has  been  recently  restored  to  the  penal  code  of 
England,  and  has  been  strongly  advocated  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  I  express  no  opinion  as  to  whether  this 
is  or  is  not  a  better  punishment  for  crime  than  imprison- 
ment. I  only  point  to  the  fact  as  iliuatrating  how  an 
increasing  amount  of  crime  and  an  increasing  embarrass- 
ment as  to  the  maintenance  of  prisoners,  both  obvious 
tendencies  at  present,  might  lead  to  a  fuller  return  to 
the  physical  cruelty  of  barbarous  codes.  The  use  of  tor- 
ture in  judicial  investigations,  which  steadily  grew  with 
the  decline  of  Roman  civilization,  it  is  thus  easy  to  see, 
might,  t*8  manners  brutalized  and  crime  increased,  be 
demanded  as  a  necessary  improvement  of  the  criminal 
law. 

Whether  in  the  present  drifts  of  opinion  and  taste 
there  are  as  yet  any  indications  of  retrogression,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire;  but  there  ar©  many  things  about 
which  there  can  bo  no  dispute,  which  go  to  show  that 
our  civilization  has  reached  a  critical  period,  and  that 
unless  a  new  start  is  made  in  the  direction  of  social  equal- 
ity, the  nineteenth  century  may  to  the  future  mark  its 
climax.  These  industrial  depressions,  which  cause  as 
much  waste  and  suffering  as  famines  or  wars,  are  like 
the  twinges  and  shocks  which  precede  paralysis.  Every- 
where is  it  evident  that  the  tendency  to  inequality,  which 
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ia  the  necessary  result  of  material  progress  where  land  a 
monopolized,  cannot  go  much  further  without  carrying 
our  civilization  into  that  downward  path  which  is  so  eaij 
to  enter  and  so  hard  to  abandon.  Everywhere  the  in- 
-creasing  intensity  of  the  struggle  to  live,  the  incressinf 
necessity  for  straining  every  nerve  to  prevent  being 
thrown  down  and  trodden  under  foot  in  the  scramble  for 
wealth,  is  draining  the  forces  which  gam  and  maintain  im- 
provements. In  every  civilized  country  pauperism,  crime, 
insanity,  and  suicides  are  increasing.  In  every  civiliwd 
country  the  diseases  are  increasing  which  come  from 
overstrained  nerves,  from  insufficient  nourishment,  from 
squalid  lodgings,  from  unwholesome  and  monotonoos 
occupations,  from  prematufe  labor  of  children,  from  the 
tasks  and  crimes  which  poverty  imposes  npon  women. 
In  every  highly  civilized  country  the  expectation  of  life, 
which  gradually  rose  for  several  centuries,  and  which 
seems  to  have  culminated  about  the  first  quarter  of  thii 
century,  appears  to  be  now  diminishing.* 

It  is  not  an  advancing  civilization  that  such  figure* 
show.  It  is  a  civilization  which  in  its  undercurrents  bii 
already  begun  to  recede.  When  the  tide  turns  in  bay  or 
river  from  flood  to  ebb,  it  is  not  all  at  once;  hnt  bereii 
still  runs  on,  though  there  it  has  begun  to  recede.  When 
the  sun  passes  the  meridian,  it  can  be  tnid  only  by  the 
way  the  short  shadows  fall;  for  the  heat  of  the  dsj  te( 
increases.  But  as  sure  as  the  turning  tide  mast  soon  rtn 
full  ebb;  as  sure  as  the  declining  sun  must  bring  dirk* 
ness,  so  sure  is  it,  that  though  knowledge  yet  increaM 
and  invention  marches  on,  and  new  states  are  being  •e^ 
tied,  and  cities  still  expand,  yet  civilization  has  begnnU) 

•Statistlcj  which  »how  these  things  are  collected  In  coBTwIrt* 
form  In  a  volume  entttle<l  "  Deterioration  and  Race  Eil<ir«tioB,''  ^ 
Samuel  Rojce,  wbicli  lias  been  larecly  distribtiled  by  tbe  TcncnM' 
Peter  Cooper  of  New  York.  Strangely  enough,  tbe  only  tvaaij 
propoMd  by  Mr.  Royce  is  the  establishment  of  KiDdergartcn  scfcM^ 
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wane  when,  in  proportion  to  population,  we  must  build 
more  and  more  priaona,  more  and  more  almshouses,  more 
and  more  insane  asylums.  It  is  not  from  top  to  bottom 
that  societies  die;  it  is  from  bottom  to  top. 

But  there  are  evidences  far  more  palpable  than  any 
that  can  be  given  by  statistics,  of  tendencies  to  the  ebb 
of  civilization.  There  is  a  vague  but  general  feeling  of 
disappointment;  an  increased  bitterness  among  the 
working  classes;  a  widespread  feeling  of  unreat  and 
brooding  revolution.  If  this  were  accompanied  by  a 
definite  idea  of  how  relief  is  to  be  obtained,  it  would  be 
a  hopeful  sign;  but  it  is  not.  Though  the  schoolmaster 
has  been  abroad  some  time,  the  general  power  of  tracing 
effect  to  cause  does  not  seem  a  whit  improved.  The 
reaction  toward  protectionism,  as  the  reaction  toward 
other  exploded  fallacies  of  government,  shows  this.* 
And  even  the  philosopliic  free-thinker  cannot  look  upon 
that  vast  change  in  religious  ideas  that  is  now  sweeping 
over  the  civilized  world  without  feeling  that  this  tre- 
mendous fact  may  have  most  momentous  relations,  which 
only  the  future  can  develop.  For  what  is  going  on  ia 
not. a  change  in  the  form  of  religion,  but  the  negation 
and  destruction  of  the  ideas  from  which  religion  springs. 
Christianity  is  not  simply  clearing  itself  of  superstitions, 
but  in  the  popular  mind  it  is  dying  at  the  root,  as  the 
old  paganisms  were  dying  when  Christianity  entered  the 
world.  And  nothing  arises  to  take  its  place.  The  fun- 
damental ideas  of  an  intelligent  Creator  and  of  a  future 
life  are  in  the  general  mind  rapidly  weakening.  Now, 
whether  this  may  or  may  not  be  in  itself  an  advance,  the 
importance  of  the  part  which  religion  has  played  in  the 

•  In  point  of  constniclive  statesmanHhip — tho  recogTiition  of  fun- 
damental principles  and  the  adaptation  of  monns  to  ends,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  atloplcd  a  century  ago,  ia  greatly  superior 
to  the  latest  State  Coustitutions,  the  most  recent  of  which  ia  that  ot 
Calif  oraia— a  piece  of  utter  botchwork. 
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worid'a  history  shows  the  importance  of  the  changftiat 
is  now  going  on.  Unless  human  nature  baa  aaddsalj 
altered  in  what  the  naiTeraal  history  of  the  race  ihon 
to  be  its  deepest cfaaractariatics,  the  mightiest  actioits  aai 
reactions  are  thns  preparing.  Such  stages  of  thon^t 
have  heretofore  always  marked  periods  of  transition.  On 
a  smaller  scale  and  to  a  less  depth  (for  I  think  any  on 
who  will  notice  the  drift  of  oar  literature,  and  talk  apM 
each  sabjects  with  the  men  he  meets,  will  see  that  itii 
•ab-soQ  and  not  sorface  plowing  that  roaterialistie  idM 
are  now  doing),  snch  a  state  of  thought  preoaded  thi 
French  reTolotion.  Bat  the  closest  parallel  to  the  wreck 
of  religious  ideas  now  going  on  is  to  be  found  in  tkst 
period  in  which  ancient  cirilixation  began  to  pass  tnm 
splendor  to  decline.  What  change  may  come,  no  mortsi 
man  can  tell,  but  that  some  great  change  mm*i  ooos, 
tboaghtfal  men  begin  to  feeL  The  cirilized  world  ii 
tnabling  on  the  rerge  of  a  great  morement.  Eitkir 
H  aiost  be  a  leap  upward,  which  will  open  the  way  t» 
•dTancet  yet  undreamed  of,  or  it  must  be  a  plaoff 
downward,  which  will  carry  as  back  toward  barbarisa. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   CENTRAL   TRUTH. 


In  the  short  space  to  which  this  latter  part  of  our 
inquiry  is  necessarily  confined,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
omit  much  that  I  would  like  to  say,  and  to  touch  briefly 
where  an  exhaustive  consideration  would  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Nevertheless,  this,  at  least,  is  evident,  that  the  truth 
to  which  we  were  led  in  the  politico-economic  branch  of 
our  inquiry  is  as  clearly  apparent  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  and  the  growth  and  decay  of  civilizations,  and 
that  it  accords  with  those  deep-seated  recognitions  of 
relation  and  sequence  that  we  denominate  moral  percep- 
tions. Thus  have  been  given  to  our  conclusionB  the 
greatest  certitude  and  highest  sanction. 

This  truth  involves  both  a  menace  and  a  promise.  It 
shows  that  the  evils  arising  from  the  unjust  and  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth,  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  as  modern  civilization  goes  on,  are  not 
incidents  of  progress,  but  tendencies  which  must  bring 
progress  to  a  halt;  that  they  will  not  cure  themselves, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must,  unless  their  cause  is  removed, 
grow  greater  and  greater,  until  they  sweep  us  back  into 
barbarism  by  the  road  every  previous  civilization  has 
trod.  But  it  also  shows  that  these  evils  are  not  imposed 
by  natural  laws;  that  they  spring  solely  from  social  mal- 
adjustments which  ignore  natural  laws,  and  that  in 
removing  their  cause  we  shall  be  giving  an  enormous 
impetus  to  progress. 

The  poverty  which  in  the  midst  of  abundance  pinches 
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and  imbrutes  men,  and  all  the  manifold  evils  which  I 
from  it,  spring  from  a  denial  of  juBtice.  In  pennitti^ 
the  monopolization  of  the  opportunities  which  Bstan 
freely  oSera  to  all,  we  have  ignored  the  fandanuatil 
law  of  justice — for,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  when  w 
view  things  upon  a  large  scale,  justice  seems  tobetU 
supreme  law  of  the  universe.  But  by  sweeping  twtj 
this  injustice  and  asserting  the  rights  of  all  mea  t» 
natural  opportunities,  we  shall  conform  oorselree  totkt 
law — we  shall  remove  the  great  cause  of  unnatural  b- 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  power;  «• 
shall  abolish  poverty;  tame  the  ruthless  pasaioni  it 
greed;  dry  up  the  springs  of  vice  and  misery;  light 
dark  places  the  lamp  of  knowledge;  give  new  rigor  ti 
invention  and  a  fresh  impnlse  to  discovery;  snbstiUM 
political  strength  for  political  weakness;  and  oak* 
tyranny  and  anarchy  impossible. 

The  reform  I  have  proposed  accords  with  all  that  ii 
politically,  socially,  or  morally  desirable.  It  has  tb* 
qualities  of  a  true  reform,  for  it  will  make  all  other  rt- 
forms  easier.  What  is  it  but  the  carrying  out  in  letttf 
and  spirit  of  the  troth  enunciated  in  the  Declantioo  *l 
Independence — the  "self-evident"  truth  that  is  the  b«srt 
•nd  soul  of  the  Declaration — "That  all  men  an  enabi 
tfval:  that  /A*v  <""*  tndowtd  by  their  Creator  ttitk  eerkf 

.    mnalienable  ripht*;  that  among  these  are  life,  libertf,  t»J 

'  ik$  pmrntit  of  happine^f.'" 

These  rights  are  denied  when  the  equal  right  tokal 
—on  which  and  by  which  men  alone  can  live— is  d«ai«i 
Bquality  of  political  rights  will  not  compensate  for  ti* 
denial  of  the  eqaal  right  to  the  bounty  of  nature.  Poitl- 
ioal  litMrty,  when  the  eqnal  right  to  laud  is  deaii^ 
btoones,  as  population  increases  and  invention  gOM  ot. 
■laraly  the  liberty  to  compete  for  employment  at  itaniF 
lion  wages.  This  is  the  truth  that  we  have  ignoni 
And  to  there  ooa*  beggan  ia  oar  streets  and  trampi  at 
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our  roads;  and  poverty  enslaves  men  whom  we  boast  are 
political  sovereigns;  and  want  breeds  ignorance  that  our 
schools  cannot  enlighten;  and  citizens  vote  as  their  mas- 
ters dictate;  and  the  demagogue  usurps  the  part  of  the 
iBtatesmau;  and  gold  weighs  in  the  scales  of  justice;  and 
'in  high  places  sit  those  who  do  not  pay  to  civic  virtue 
even  the  compliment  of  hypocrisy;  and  the  pillars  of 
the  republic  that  we  thought  so  strong  already  bend 
under  an  increasing  strain. 

We  honor  Liberty  in  name  and  in  form.  We  set  up 
;her  statues  and  sound  her  praises.  But  we  have  not 
fully  trusted  her.  And  with  our  growth  so  grow  her 
demands.     She  will  have  no  half  service! 

Liberty!  it  is  a  word  to  conjure  with,  not  to  vex  the 
ear  in  empty  boastings.  For  Liberty  means  Justice,  and 
Justice  is  the  natural  law — the  law  of  health  and  symme- 
try and  strength,  of  fraternity  and  co-operation. 

They  who  look  upon  Liberty  aa  having  accomplished 
her  mission  when  she  has  abolished  hereditary  privileges 
land  given  men  the  ballot,  who  think  of  her  as  having  no 
further  relations  to  the  everyday  affairs  of  life,  have  not 
Been  her  real  grandeur — to  them  the  poets  who  have 
8uug  of  her  must  seem  rhapsodists,  and  her  martyrs 
fools!  As  the  sun  is  the  lord  of  life,  as  well  as  of  light; 
as  his  beams  not  merely  pierce  the  clouds,  but  support 
all  growth,  supply  all  motion,  and  call  forth  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  cold  and  inert  mass  all  the  infinite 
diversities  of  being  and  beauty,  so  is  liberty  to  mankind. 
It  is  not  for  an  abstraction  that  men  have  toiled  and 
died;  that  in  every  age  the  witnesses  of  Liberty  have 
Btood  forth,  and  the  martyrs  of  Liberty  have  suffered. 

We  speak  of  Liberty  as  one  thing,  and  of  virtue,  wealth, 
knowledge,  invention,  national  strength  and  national 
independence  as  other  things.  But,  of  all  these.  Liberty 
is  the  source,  the  mother,  the  necessary  condition.  She 
is  to  virtue  what  light  is  to  color;  to  wealth  what  sun- 
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thine  is  to  grain;  to  knowledge  vhst  eye*  are  to  ligkt 
She  is  the  genius  of  invention,  the  brawn  of  nstioul 
•trength,  the  spirit  of  national  independence.  What 
Liberty  rises,  there  Tirtne  grows,  wealth  increaaes,  kiM*{> 
edge  expands,  invention  multiplies  hnman  powers,  lad 
in  strength  and  spirit  the  freer  nation  rises  among  Imt 
neighbors  as  Saul  amid  his  brethren — taller  and  fainr. 
Where  Liberty  sinks,  there  virtue  fades,  wealth  diiatih 
ishes,  knowledge  is  forgotten,  invention  ceases,  and  «■• 
pires  once  mighty  in  arms  and  arts  become  a  belplMi 
prey  to  freer  barbarians! 

Only  in  broken  gleams  and  partial  light  has  the  ran  «i 
Liberty  yet  beamed  among  men,  but  all  progrea  bitk 
she  called  forth. 

Liberty  came  to  a  race  of  slaves  crouching  under  Egyp- 
tian whips,  and  led  them  forth  from  the  House  of  Band- 
age. She  hardened  them  in  the  desert  and  nada  o( 
them  a  race  of  conquerors.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Moiaie 
law  took  their  thinkers  up  to  heights  where  they  behaU 
the  unity  of  Ood,  and  inspired  their  poets  with  itnitt 
that  yet  phrase  the  highest  exaltations  of  thought.  Lib- 
erty dawned  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  ship*  paood  tte 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  plow  the  unknown  sea.  Sbasbai 
a  partial  light  on  Greece,  and  marble  grew  to  shapes  of 
ideal  beauty,  words  became  the  instruments  of  sobdnt 
thought,  and  against  the  scanty  militia  of  free  citioftfa* 
countless  hosts  of  the  Great  King  broke  like  nrg* 
against  a  rock.  She  cast  her  beams  on  the  fonr-aelt 
farms  of  Italian  husbandmen,  and  bom  of  her  itnagll 
a  power  came  forth  that  conquered  the  world.  Thtf 
glinted  from  shields  of  German  warriors,  and  AognM 
wept  his  legions.  Out  of  the  night  that  followed  btf 
eclipse,  her  slanting  rays  fell  again  on  free  cities,  and  t 
lost  learning  revived,  modern  civilization  began,  a  d(* 
world  was  unveiled;  and  as  Liberty  grew,  so  grew  art, 
wealth,  power,  knowledge,  and  refinement.     In  th*  hi» 
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tory  of  every  nation  we  may  read  the  same  truth.  It  was 
the  strength  born  of  Magna  Charta  that  won  Crecy  and 
Agincourt.  It  was  tho  revival  of  Liberty  from  the 
despotism  of  the  Tudors  that  glorified  the  Elizabethan 
age.  It  was  the  spirit  that  brought  a  crowned  tyrant  to 
the  block  that  planted  here  the  seed  of  a  mighty  tree. 
It  was  the  energy  of  ancient  freedom  that,  the  moment 
it  had  gained  unity,  made  Spain  the  mightiest  power  of 
the  world,  only  to  fall  to  the  lowest  depth  of  weakness 
*when  tyranny  succeeded  liberty.  See,  in  France,  all 
intellectual  vigor  dying  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  to  revive  in  splendor  as  Liberty  awoke  in 
the  Eighteenth,  and  on  the  enfranchisement  of  French 
peasants  in  tho  Great  Revolution,  basing  the  wonderful 
strength  that  has  in  our  time  defied  defeat. 

Shall  we  not  trust  her? 

In  our  time,  as  in  times  before,  creep  on  the  insidious 
forces  that,  producing  inequality,  destroy  Liberty.  On 
the  horizon  the  clouds  begin  to  lower.  Liberty  calls  to 
us  again.  We  must  follow  her  further;  we  must  trust 
her  fully.  Either  we  must  wholly  accept  her  or  she  will 
not  stay.  It  is  not  enough  that  men  should  vote;  it  is 
not  enough  that  they  should  be  theoretically  equal  be- 
fore the  law.  They  must  have  liberty  to  avail  themselves 
of  tho  opportunities  and  means  of  life;  they  must  stand 
on  equal  terms  with  reference  to  the  bounty  of  nature. 
Either  this,  or  Liberty  withdraws  her  light!  Either  this, 
or  darkness  comes  on,  and  the  very  forces  that  progress 
has  evolved  turn  to  powers  that  work  destruction.  This 
is  the  universal  law.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  centuries. 
Unless  its  foundations  be  laid  in  justice  the  social  stnic- 
tare  cannot  stand. 

Our  primary  social  adjustment  is  a  denial  of  justice. 
In  allowing  one  man  to  own  the  land  on  which  and  from 
which  other  men  must  live,  we  have  made  them  his 
bondsmen  in  a  degree  which  increases  as  material  prog- 
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ress  goes  on.  This  ia  the  subtile  alcheinj  that  in  «m 
they  do  not  realize  is  extracting  from  the  masses  in  naj 
civilized  country  the  fruits  of  their  weary  toil;  thai  » 
instituting  a  harder  and  more  hopeless  slavery  in  pisot 
of  that  which  has  been  destroyed;  that  ia  bringing  polit- 
ical despotism  out  of  political  freedom,  and  mast  mms 
transmute  democratic  institutions  into  anarchy. 

It  is  this  that  turns  the  blessings  of  material  progrca 
into  a  curse.  It  is  this  that  crowds  human  beingi  into 
noisome  cellars  and  squalid  tenement  houses;  that  Glli' 
prisons  and  brothels;  that  goads  men  with  want  tad 
consumes  them  with  greed;  that  robs  women  of  the  graes 
and  beauty  of  perfect  womanhood;  that  takes  from  littU 
children  the  joy  and  innocence  of  life's  morning. 

Civilization  so  based  cannot  continne.  The  etenal 
laws  of  the  universe  forbid  it.  Ruins  of  dead  empira 
testify,  and  the  witness  that  is  in  every  soul  snsvtn, 
that  it  cannot  be.  It  is  something  grander  than  Benevo- 
lence, something  more  august  than  Charity — it  is  Jnstiw 
herself  that  demands  of  us  to  right  this  wrong.  Jaslioc 
that  will  not  be  denied;  that  cannot  be  put  off — Jnstiet 
that  with  the  scales  carries  the  sword.  Shall  we  wird 
the  stroke  with  liturgies  and  prayers?  Shall  we  avert 
the  decrees  of  immutable  law  by  raising  cbarchM  iriM 
hungry  infants  moan  and  weary  mothers  weep? 

Though  it  may  take  the  language  of  prayer,  it  is  blM- 
phcmy  that  attributes  to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence the  suffering  and  brutishness  that  come  of  poverty; 
that  turns  with  folded  hands  to  tho  All-Father  and  Itji 
on  Him  the  responsibility  for  the  want  and  crime  of  oor 
great  cities.  We  degrade  the  Everlasting.  We  slsodtr 
the  Just  One.  A  merciful  man  would  have  better  ordanl 
the  world;  a  just  man  would  crush  with  his  foot  snohtt 
ulcerous  anthill!  It  is  not  the  Almighty,  but  wt  wte 
are  responsible  for  the  vice  and  misery  that  fester  smii 
oar  civilization.     The  Creator  showers  upon  us  bis  gifti 
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—more  than  enough  for  all.  But  like  swine  scrambling 
or  food,  we  tread  them  in  the  mire — tread  them  in  the 
nire,  while  we  tear  and  rend  each  other! 

In  the  very  centers  of  our  civilization  to-day  are  want 
(Dd  suffering  enough  to  make  sick  at  heart  wlioever  does 
Qot  close  his  eyes  and  steel  his  nerves.  Dare  we  turn  to 
the  Creator  and  ask  Him  to  relieve  it?  Supposing  the 
prayer  were  heard,  and  at  the  behest  with  which  the  uni- 
verse sprang  into  being  there  should  glow  in  the  sun  a 
greater  power;  new  virtue  fill  the  air;  fresh  vigor  the 
loil;  that  for  every  blade  of  grass  that  now  grows  two 
should  spring  up,  and  the  seed  that  now  increases  fifty- 
fold  should  increase  a  hundred-fold!  Would  poverty  be 
abated  or  want  relieved?  Manifestly  no!  Whatever 
benefit  would  accrue  would  be  but  temporary.  The  new 
powers  streaming  through  the  material  universe  could  be 
utilized  only  through  land.  And  land,  being  private 
property,  the  classes  that  now  monopolize  the  bounty  of 
Jie  Creator  would  monopolize  all  the  new  bounty.  Land 
owners  would  alone  be  benefited.  Bents  would  increase, 
}at  wages  would  still  tend  to  the  starvation  point! 

This  is  not  merely  a  deduction  of  political  economy;  it 
8  a  fact  of  experience.  We  know  it  because  we  have 
leen  it.  Within  our  own  times,  under  our  very  eyes, 
that  Power  which  is  above  all,  and  in  all,  and  through 
all;  that  Powerof which thewholeuniverseisbutthemani- 
festation;  that  Power  which  maketh  all  things,  and  with- 
Dnt  which  is  not  anything  made  that  is  made,  has  increased 
the  bounty  which  men  may  enjoy,  as  truly  as  though  the 
'ertility  of  nature  had  been  increased.  Into  the  mind  of 
l>ne  came  the  thought  that  harnessed  steam  for  the  serv- 
ce  of  mankind.  To  the  inner  ear  of  another  was  whis- 
>ered  the  secret  that  compels  the  lightning  to  bear  a 
nessage  round  the  globe.  In  every  direction  have  the 
awB  of  matter  been  revealed;  in  every  department  of 
odastrj  have  arisen  arms  of  iron  and  fingers  of  steel, 
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whose  effect  npon  the  production  of  wealth  has  been  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  an  increase  in  the  fertility  of  natan. 
What  has  boon  the  result?  Simply  that  land  owners  get 
all  the  gain.  The  wonderful  discoveries  and  inTentiom 
of  our  century  have  neither  increased  wages  nor  lightened 
toil.  The  effect  has  simply  been  to  make  the  few  richer; 
the  many  more  helpless! 

Can  it  be  that  the  gifts  of  the  Creator  may  be  thai 
misappropriated  with  impunity?  Is  it  a  light  thing  tbtt 
labor  should  be  robbed  of  its  earnings  while  greed  rolli 
in  wealth — that  the  many  should  want  while  the  few  tn 
surfeited?  Turn  to  history,  and  on  every  page  may  b« 
read  the  lesson  that  such  wrong  never  goes  unpunished; 
that  the  Nemesis  that  follows  injustice  never  fallen 
nor  aleepsl  Look  around  to-day.  Can  this  state  of 
things  continue?  May  we  even  say,  "After  us  the  del- 
uge!" Nay;  the  pillars  of  the  state  are  trembling  even 
now,  and  the  very  foundations  of  society  begin  to  qoirer 
with  pent-up  forces  that  glow  underneath.  The  struggle 
that  must  either  revivify,  or  convulse  in  ruin,  is  near  at 
hand,  if  it  be  not  already  begun. 

The  fiat  has  gone  forth !  With  steam  and  electricity, 
and  the  new  powers  born  of  progress,  forces  have  entered 
the  world  that  will  either  compel  us  to  a  higher  plane  or 
overwhelm  us,  as  nation  after  nation,  as  civilization  after 
civilization,  have  been  overwhelmed  before.  It  is  the 
delusion  which  precedes  destruction  that  sees  in  the 
popular  unrest  with  which  the  civilized  world  is  foTe^ 
ishly  pulsing  only  the  passing  effect  of  ephemeral  cauMAi 
Between  democratic  ideas  and  the  aristocratic  adjait* 
ments  of  society  there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict.  Hen 
in  the  United  States,  as  there  in  Europe,  it  may  be  Men 
arising.  We  cannot  go  on  permitting  men  to  vote  and 
forcing  them  to  tramp.  We  cannot  go  on  educating  boj* 
and  girls  in  our  public  schools  and  then  refusing  tilon 
the  right  to  earn  an  honest  living.     We  cannot  go  oa 
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prating  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  and  then  deny- 
ing the  inalienable  right  to  the  bounty  of  the  Creator. 
Even  now,  in  old  bottles  the  new  wine  begins  to  ferment, 
and  elemental  forces  gather  for  the  strife' 

Bnt  if,  while  there  ia  yet  time,  we  turn  to  Justice  and 
obey  her,  if  wo  trust  Liberty  and  follow  her,  the  dangers 
that  now  threaten  must  disappear,  the  forces  that  now 
menace  will  turn  to  agencies  of  elevation.  Think  of  the 
powers  now  wasted;  of  the  infinite  fields  of  knowledge 
yet  to  be  explored;  of  the  possibilities  of  which  the  won- 
drous inventions  of  this  century  give  us  but  a  hint. 
With  want  destroyed:  with  greed  changed  to  noble  pas- 
sions; with  the  fraternity  that  is  born  of  equality  taking 
the  place  of  the  jealousy  and  fear  that  now  array  men 
against  each  other;  with  mental  power  loosed  by  con- 
ditions that  give  to  the  humblest  comfort  and  leisure; 
and  who  shall  measure  the  heights  to  which  our  civiliza- 
tion may  soar?  Words  fail  the  thought!  It  is  the 
Golden  Age  of  which  poets  have  sung  and  high-raised 
aeers  have  told  in  metaphor!  It  is  the  glorious  vision 
which  has  always  haunted  man  with  gleams  of  Gtful 
splendor.  It  is  what  he  saw  whose  eyes  at  Patmos  were 
closed  in  a  trance.  It  ia  the  culmination  of  Christianity 
— the  City  of  God  on  earth,  with  its  walls  of  jasper  and 
ita  gates  of  pearl  I    It  is  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace! 
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The  days  of  the  nations  bear  no  trace 

Of  all  the  sunshine  so  far  foretold; 
The  cannon  speaks  in  the  teacher's  place — 

The  age  is  weary  with  work  and  gold. 
And  high  hopes  wither,  and  memories  wane; 

On  hearths  and  altars  the  fires  are  dead: 
But  that  brave  faith  hath  not  lived  in  vain — 

And  this  is  all  that  our  watcher  said. 

— Franeet  Brvun 
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[y  task  is  done. 

Yet  the  thought  still  mouuts.  The  problems  we  have 
been  considering  lead  into  a  problem  higher  and  deeper 
still.  Behind  the  problems  of  social  life  lies  the  problem 
of  individual  life.  I  have  foand  it  impossible  to  think  of 
the  one  without  thinking  of  the  other,  and  so,  I  imagine, 
will  it  be  with  those  who,  reading  this  book,  go  with  me 
in  thought.  For,  as  says  Guizot,  "when  the  history  of 
civilization  is  completed,  when  there  is  nothing  more  to 
say  as  to  onr  present  existence,  man  inevitably  asks  him- 
self whether  all  is  exhausted,  whether  he  has  reached  the 
end  of  all  things?" 

This  problem  I  cannot  now  discnss.  I  speak  of  it  only 
because  the  thought  which,  while  writing  this  book,  has 
come  with  inexpressible  cheer  to  me,  may  also  be  of  cheer 
to  some  who  read  it;  for,  whatever  be  its  fate,  it  will  be 
read  by  some  who  in  their  heart  of  hearts  have  taken 
the  cross  of  a  new  crusade.  This  thought  will  come  to 
them  without  my  suggestion;  but  we  are  surer  that  we 
see  a  star  when  we  know  that  others  also  see  it. 


The  truth  that  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  will  not  find 
easy  acceptance.  If  that  could  be,  it  would  have  been 
accepted  long  ago.  If  that  could  be,  it  would  never  have 
been  obscured.  But  it  will  find  friends — those  who  will 
toil  for  it;  suffer  for  it;  if  need  be,  die  for  it.  This  is 
the  power  of  Truth. 

Will  it  at  length  prevail?    Ultimately,  yes.     Bat  in 
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or  in  tiiDM  of  wkidi  any  b 
wteshaOMj? 

M  Bao  vbo,  Mdag  tbe  want  and 
and  bmfiihnwi  caaurl  by  niijiMt  i 

•el^  in  ao  far  u  h«  baa  ttataglh,  to 
I,  there  k  diaajifomtmeDt  and  bittarwaL  S* 
been  of  old  time.  So  is  it  eren  aov.  B«t  tti 
tbo«i^t— aad  it  wnitiiM  eooMi  to  tbatal 
tbat  of  the  bopdcaneB  of  tba  afloct,  th« 
fntilitj  of  Um  ncrifioe.  To  bow  fev  of  tboee  wbe  mm 
the  aaed  ia  it  giren  to  see  it  grow,  or  eren  with  oeftiiBtf 
to  kaov  that  it  will  grow. 

Let  as  not  diignise  it.  Orer  and  orer  again  hac  tkt 
■taadard  of  Troth  and  Jnctice  been  raiaed  in  this  wwii 
0««r  and  oTer  again  has  it  been  tnunpled  down— ofto- 
timaa  in  blood.  If  tbej  are  weak  forcea  that  are  oppend 
to  Truth,  bow  shonld  Error  ao  long  prcTail?  If  Jnidoe 
has  bat  to  raise  her  head  to  bare  Injostice  flee  bcfon 
ber,  how  should  the  wail  of  the  oppreawd  ao  long  go  ip? 
Bat  for  thooe  who  see  Tnith  and  woold  follow  her;  tat 
who  recognize  Justice  and  wonld  stand  for  btr, 
not  the  only  thing.  Sncceas!  Why,  FsIm- 
hood  baa  often  that  to  gire;  and  Injostice  often  has  ihtt 
to  gire.  Most  not  Truth  and  Justice  hare  something  la 
giTe  that  is  their  own  by  proper  right — tbein  in  cassnc^ 
and  not  by  accident? 

That  they  bare,  and  that  here  and  now,  erery  one  vbo 
has  felt  their  exaltation  knows.  Bnt  aotBetiaes  lb* 
oloads  sweep  down.  It  ia  sad,  aad  reading,  the  lives  of 
tha  men  who  would  have  done  something  for  their  fsl- 
Wws.  To  Socratea  they  gaTO  the  hemlock;  Graodw 
tbey  killed  with  sticks  and  stonea;  and  One.  greatsat  sad 
porwtt  of  all,  they  crucified.  Tbeee  aeem  bat  typsti 
T»-daT  Russian  prisons  are  full,  and  in  long  procsasianii 
aMB  and  women,  who,  bot  for  high-minded  patriotiiat 
isifht  bare  lired  in  ease  and  luxury,  bots  in  chaiM 
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toward  the  death-in-life  of  Siberia.  And  in  penury  and 
want,  in  neglect  and  contempt,  destitute  even  of  the 
sympathy  that  would  have  been  so  sweet,  how  many  in 
every  country  have  closed  their  eyes?    This  we  see. 

But  do  we  see  it  all  f 

In  writing  I  have  picked  up  a  newspaper.  In  it  is  a 
short  account,  evidently  translated  from  a  semi-official 
report,  of  the  execution  of  three  Nihilists  at  Kieff — the 
Prussian  subject  Brandtner,  the  unknown  man  calling 
himself  Antonoff,  and  the  nobleman  Ossinsky.  At  the 
foot  of  the  gallows  they  were  permitted  to  kiss  one  an- 
other. "Then  the  hangman  cut  the  rope,  the  surgeons 
pronounced  the  victims  dead,  the  bodies  were  buried  at 
the  foot  of  the  scafTokl,  and  the  Nihilists  were  given  up 
to  eternal  oblivion."  Thus  says  the  account.  I  do  not 
believe  it.     No;  not  to  oblivion! 

I  have  in  this  inquiry  followed  the  course  of  my  own 
thought.  When,  in  mind,  I  set  out  on  it  I  had  no  theory 
to  support,  no  concltmions  to  prove.  Only,  when  I  first 
realized  the  squalid  misery  of  a  great  city,  it  appalled 
and  tormented  me,  and  would  not  let  me  rest,  for  think- 
ing of  what  caused  it  and  how  it  could  be  cured. 

But  out  of  this  inquiry  has  come  to  me  something  I 
did  not  think  to  find,  and  a  faith  that  was  dead  revives. 

The  yearning  for  a  further  life  is  natural  and  deep.  It 
grows  with  intellectual  growth,  and  perhaps  none  really 
feel  it  more  than  those  who  have  begun  to  see  how  great 
is  the  uoiverse  and  how  infinite  are  the  vistas  which 
every  advance  in  knowledge  opens  before  us — vistas 
which  would  require  nothing  short  of  eternity  to  explore. 
But  in  the  mental  atmosphere  of  our  times,  to  thn  great 
majority  of  men  on  whom  mere  creeds  have  lost  their 
bold,  it  seems  impossible  to  look  on  this  yearning  sav* 
as  a  vain  and  childish  Iiope,  arising  from  man's  egotism, 
and  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  or  war- 
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rant,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  seems  inconsistent  vitk 
positive  knowledge. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  analyze  and  trace  ap  the  idi 
that  thus  destroy  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  we  shall  fill 
them,  I  think,  to  have  their  source,  not  in  any  rerelatioH 
of  physical  science,  but  in  certain  teachings  of  politii 
and  social  science  which  have  deeply  permeated  thoogbt 
in  all  directions.  They  have  their  root  in  the  doctriael^ 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  more  honta 
beings  than  can  be  provided  for;  that  vice  And  niiaij 
are  the  result  of  natural  laws,  and  the  means  by  vhxk 
advance  goes  on;  and  that  human  progress  is  byailM 
race  development.  These  doctrines,  which  have  ben 
generally  accepted  as  approved  truth,  do  what,  except 
scientific  interpretations  have  been  colored  by  them,  Um 
extensions  of  physical  science  do  not  do — they  redao* 
the  individual  to  insignificance;  they  destroy  the  iiio 
that  there  can  be  in  the  ordering  of  the  universe  uj 
regard  for  his  existence,  or  any  recognition  of  what  m 
call  moral  qualities. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  human  immortal- 
ity with  the  idea  that  nature  wastes  men  by  constaotiy 
bringing  them  into  being  where  there  is  no  room  for 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  an  int«Ii)- 
gent  and  beneficent  Creator  with  the  belief  that  Uii 
wretchedness  and  degradation  which  are  the  lot  of  lacb 
a  largo  proportion  of  human  kind  result  from  his  enact- 
ments; while  the  idea  that  man  mentally  and  phyticslij 
is  the  result  of  slow  modifications  perpetuated  by  hersi' 
ity,  irresistibly  suggests  the  idea  that  it  is  the  rao*  &»> 
not  the  individual  life,  which  is  the  object  of  haaua 
existence.  Thus  has  vanished  with  many  of  us,  andii 
still  vanishing  with  more  of  us,  that  belief  which  in  tk« 
battles  and  ills  of  life  affords  the  strongest  support  lai 
deepest  consolation. 

Now,  in  the  inquiry  through  which  we  have  puwi 
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w«  hare  met  these  doctrines  and  seen  their  fallacy.  We 
have  seen  that  population  does  not  tend  to  outrun  snb- 
sistence;  we  have  seen  that  the  waste  of  human  powers 
and  the  prodigality  of  human  suffering  do  not  spring 
from  natural  laws,  but  from  the  ignorance  and  selfishness 
of  men  in  refusing  to  conform  to  natural  laws.  We  have 
seen  that  human  progress  is  not  by  altering  the  nature  of 
men;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  nature  of  men  seems, 
generally  speaking,  always  the  same. 

Thus  the  nightmare  which  is  banishing  from  the 
modern  world  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is  destroyed. 
Not  that  all  difficulties  are  removed — for  turn  which  way 
we  may,  we  come  to  what  we  cannot  comprehend;  but 
that  difficulties  are  removed  which  seem  conclusive  and 
insuperable.     And,  thus,  hope  springs  up. 

But  this  is  not  all. 

Political  Economy  has  been  called  the  dismal  science, 
and  as  currently  taught,  is  hopeless  and  despairing.  But 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  solely  because  she  has  been 
degraded  and  shackled;  her  truths  dislocated;  her  har- 
monies ignored;  the  word  she  would  utter  gagged  in  her 
mouth,  and  her  protest  against  wrong  turned  into  an 
indorsement  of  injustice.  Freed,  as  I  have  tried  to  free 
her — in  her  own  proper  symmetry.  Political  Economy  is 
radiant  with  hope. 

For  properly  understood,  the  laws  which  govern  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  show  that  the  want 
and  injustice  of  the  present  social  state  are  not  necessary; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  social  state  is  possible  in 
which  poverty  would  be  unknown,  and  all  the  better 
qualities  and  higher  powers  of  human  nature  would  have 
opportunity  for  full  development. 

And,  further  than  this,  when  we  see  that  social  de- 
velopment is  governed  neither  by  a  Special  Providence 
nor  by  a  merciless  fate,  but  by  law,  at  once  unchangeable 


ftod  beneficent;  when  we  ne  that  ha 
factor,  and  that  taking  men  in  the 
ditioo  ia  aa  they  make  it;  when  we  aee  thai 
law  Mid  moral  law  are  ewentially  one,  aod  that  t^  tntk 
which  the  intellect  graapa  after  toflaoBM  eflavt  ia  bil 
that  which  the  moral  aenae  reachea  bjr  a  qvidc  intaitiM^ 
a  flood  of  light  breaks  in  npon  the  problem  of  mdiTidial 
life.  These  countless  millions  like  ouraelTca,  vka  aa 
this  earth  of  ours  hare  passed  and  gtill  are  paaita^  vidk 
their  joy8  and  sorrows,  their  toil  and  their  striTing,  tbdr 
aspirations  and  their  fears,  their  strong  perceptioas  •( 
things  deeper  than  sense,  their  common  feelinga  whkk 
form  the  basis  even  of  the  most  divergent  creeds — tbtir 
little  lives  do  not  seem  so  much  like  meaningleas  waata. 

The  great  fact  which  Science  in  all  her  branches  shon 
is  the  nniversality  of  law.  Wherever  he  can  tracs  it, 
whether  in  the  fall  of  an  apple  or  in  the  reTolotioo  et 
binary  suns,  the  astronomer  sees  the  working  of  tbs 
same  law,  which  operates  in  the  minutest  divisions  is 
which  we  may  distinguish  space,  as  it  does  in  tbeiia* 
moasurablo  distances  with  which  his  science  deals.  Ont 
of  that  which  lies  beyond  his  telescope  comes  a  roovini 
body  and  again  it  disappears.  So  far  as  he  can  trace  iti 
course  the  law  is  ignored.  Does  he  say  that  this  ti  as 
exception?  On  the  contrary,  he  says  that  this  is  mereh 
apart  of  its  orbit  that  ho  has  seen;  that  beyond  tbt 
reach  of  his  telescope  the  law  holds  good.  He  makes  Ul 
calculations,  and  after  centuries  they  are  proved. 

Now,  if  we  trace  out  the  laws  which  govern  bamaa 
life  in  society,  we  find  that  in  the  largest  as  in  the  BmsO- 
est  community,  they  are  the  same.  We  find  that  what 
seem  at  first  sight  like  divergences  and  exceptions  sn 
but  manifestations  of  the  same  principles.  And  we  tiA 
that  everywhere  we  can  trace  it,  the  social  law  rnns  into 
and  conforms  with  the  moral  law;  that  in  the  life  oft 
community,  justice  infallibly  brings  its  reward  and  ia- 
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justice  its  punishment.  But  this  we  cannot  see  in  in- 
dividual life.  If  we  look  merely  at  individual  life  we 
cannot  see  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  have  the  slight- 
est relation  to  good  or  bad,  to  right  or  wrong,  to  just  or 
unjust.*  Shall  we  then  say  that  the  law  which  is  mani- 
fest in  social  life  is  not  true  of  individuul  life?  It  is  not 
scientific  to  say  so.  We  would  not  say  so  in  reference  to 
anything  else.  Shall  we  not  rather  say  this  simply  proves 
that  wt  do  not  see  the  whole  of  individual  life? 

The  laws  which  Political  Economy  discovers,  like  the 
facts  and  relations  of  physical  nature,  harmonize  with 
what  SBems  to  be  the  law  of  mental  development — not  a 
necesswy  and  involuntary  progress,  but  a  progress  in 
■which  the  human  will  is  an  initiatory  force.  But  in  life, 
as  we  Are  cognizant  of  it,  mental  development  can  go 
but  a  little  way.  The  mind  hardly  begins  to  awake  ere 
the  bodily  powers  decline — it  but  becomes  dimly  con- 
aoiotis  if  the  vast  fields  before  it,  but  begins  to  learn  and 
use  itB  strength,  to  recognize  relations  and  extend  its 
eympalhies,  when,  with  the  death  of  the  body,  it  passes 
away.  Unless  there  is  something  more,  there  seems  here 
a  break,  a  failure.  Whether  it  be  a  Humboldt  or  a 
Herschel,  a  Moses  who  looks  from  Pisgah,  a  Joshua  who 
leads  the  host,  or  one  of  those  sweet  and  patient  souls 
who  in  narrow  circles  live  radiant  lives,  there  seems,  if 


*  Let  ua  not  delude  our  children.  If  for  do  other  reason  than  for 
that  which  Plato  gives,  that  when  tbey  come  to  discard  that  which 
we  told  them  as  pious  fable  they  will  also  discard  that  which  we 
told  them  as  truth.  The  virtues  which  relate  to  self  do  generallj 
bring  their  reward.  Either  a  merchant  or  a  thief  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful if  he  be  stvher,  prudent,  and  faithful  to  his  promises;  but  ai 
to  the  virtues  wblch  do  not  relate  to  self — 

"  It  seems  a  story  from  the  world  of  spirits. 
When  any  one  obtains  that  which  he  merits. 
Or  any  merits  that  which  he  obtains. " 
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mind  and  character  here  developed  can  go  no  farther,! 
purposelessnesa  inconsistent  with  what  we  can  see  of  tht 
linked  sequence  of  the  universe. 

By  a  fundamental  law  of  our  minds — the  law,  in  fact, 
npon  which  Political  Economy  relies  in  all  her  dedao- 
tions — we  cannot  conceive  of  a  means  without  an  end;  t 
contrivance  without  an  object.  Now,  to  all  nature,  (o 
far  as  we  come  in  contact  with  it  in  this  world,  the  lop- 
port  and  employment  of  the  intelligence  that  is  in  man 
furnishes  such  an  end  and  object.  But  unless  man  him- 
self may  rise  to  or  bring  forth  something  higher,  hii 
existence  is  unintelligible.  So  strong  is  this  metapbp- 
ical  necessity  that  those  who  deny  to  the  individual  any- 
thing more  than  this  life  are  compelled  to  transfer  ib« 
idea  of  perfectibility  to  the  race.  But  as  we  have  lecn, 
and  the  argument  could  have  been  made  mnch  mon 
complete,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  any  eaentiai 
race  improvement.  Human  progress  is  not  the  tmprov*- 
ment  of  human  nature.  The  advances  in  which  civilian 
tion  consists  are  not  secured  in  the  constitution  of  man. 
but  in  the  constitution  of  society.  They  are  thus  not 
fixed  and  permanent,  but  may  at  any  time  be  lost — MJ. 
are  constantly  tending  to  be  lost.  And  farther  tbu 
this,  if  human  life  does  not  continue  beyond  what  weiM 
of  it  here,  then  we  are  confronted,  with  regard  to  ih* 
race,  with  the  same  difficulty  as  with  the  indifiduK 
For  it  is  as  certain  that  the  race  mnst  die  as  it  is  that  Um 
individual  must  die.  We  know  that  there  have  btcn 
geologic  conditions  under  which  human  life  was  impoto* 
ble  on  this  earth.  We  know  that  they  mast  rctnn 
again.  Even  now,  as  the  earth  circles  on  her  appointai 
orbit,  the  northern  ice  cap  slowly  thickens,  and  tb*  tin* 
gradually  approaches,  when  its  glaciers  will  flow  again- 
and  austral  seas,  sweeping  northward,  bury  the  teats  of 
present  civilization  under  ocean  wastes,  as  it  may  be  th«J 
now  bury  what  was  once  as  high  a  civilization  as  oar  own, 


And  beyond  these  periods,  science  disoeniB  a  dead  earth, 
afi  exhausted  sun — a  time  when,  clashing  together,  the 
solar  sjsteni  shall  resolve  itself  into  a  gaseous  form, 
again  to  begin  im measurable  mutations. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  life — of  life  absolutely 
and  inevitably  bounded  by  death?  To  me  it  seems  in- 
telligible only  as  the  avenue  and  vestibule  to  another 
life.  And  its  facts  seem  explainable  only  upon  a  theory 
which  cannot  be  expressed  but  in  myth  and  symbol,  and 
which,  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  the  myths  and  sym- 
bols in  which  men  have  tried  to  portray  their  deepest 
perceptions  do  in  some  form  express. 

The  scriptures  of  the  men  who  have  been  and  gone — 
the  Bibles,  the  Zend  Avestas,  the  Vedas,  the  Dhamraa- 
padas,  and  the  Korana;  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  old  phi- 
losophies, the  inner  meaning  of  grotesque  religions,  the 
dogmatic  constitutions  of  Ecumenical  Councils,  the  preach- 
ings of  Foxes,  and  Wesleys,  and  Savonarotas,  the  tradi- 
tions of  red  Indians,  and  beliefs  of  black  savages,  have  a 
heart  and  core  in  which  they  agree — a  something  which 
seems  like  the  variously  distorted  apprehensions  of  a 
primary  truth.  And  out  of  the  chain  of  thought  we  have 
been  following  there  seems  vaguely  to  rise  a  glimpse  of 
what  they  vaguely  saw — a  shadowy  gleam  of  ultimate 
relations,  the  endeavor  to  express  which  inevitably  falls 
into  type  and  allegory.  A  garden  in  which  are  set  the 
trees  of  good  and  evil.  A  vineyard  in  which  there  is 
the  Master's  work  to  do.  A  passage — from  life  behind  to 
life  beyond.  A  trial  and  a  struggle,  of  which  we  cannot 
see  the  end. 

Look  around  to-day. 

Lo!  here,  now,  in  our  civilized  society,  the  old  allego- 
ries yet  have  a  meaning,  the  old  myths  are  still  true. 
Into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  yet  often  leads 
the  path  of  duty,  through  the  streets  of  Vanity  Fail 
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Fawcett,  Prof..  Indian  expenditures, 
]30n;  value  of  land  in  England.  di7. 

Fawcett.  31rH.,  laborers  maintained 
by  capital,  TV;  land  tax.  421. 

Feudal  svat<'m,  rr.'co^rnition  of  common 
rights  to  land,  3T3-3TJ,  381,  hifeudo- 
tion,  .386-!i»7. 

Fortunes,  great,  ISS-lS'l.  386-887,  451. 

FranlcUn,  Benjamin,  his  economy, 
803. 

Qovemment,  improvements  in  increase 
production,  £17.  SS2;  wlU  not  relieve 
poverty,  ;!8»-30t;  slmplincatlon  and 
change  of  character.  453-469;  tend- 
ency to  republicanism,  SSt0-5S7; 
transition  to  dcsnotisin.  30I,S27-SW. 

Quizot,  Europe  after  fall  of  Roman 
Empire,  373-373;  the  question  th.it 
arises  from  a  review  of  civilization, 

E6a. 

Hyndman.  H.  M.,  Indian  famUie,  119- 

Imjprovements  in  the  arts,  effect  upon 
dlstributlim.  »iS-358;  In  habltnofiu. 
diistry  and  thrift,  will  not  relieve 
poverty,  301-308;  upon  innd.  their 
value  separable  from  land  values, 
341-348,  tfMSS. 

India,  cauae  of  poverty  and  famlna 
114-131;  civilization.  «I0.  481,  497. 

Industrial  depresaions,  extent  and  slg- 
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nlflcaaee,  $->,     SS7-538:    conllfcUnK 
opintous  as   Co  cauiie,  lO-ll;    tbcir 
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iUMl  by  eApital,86.  sa- 
iled tn  f<tnn  and  pro- 


in  prt 

n.  IGl 


IW-ltxi;  pruwr  (iKnlHcttUon,  IGl-liiS; 
variatloDB  lo,  u*;  caum  of,  174- 
188:  jusUoi-  of,  lljT:  profits  iniRtalcm 
tor,  I8»-1M:  law  of,  I9ft-«I3;  normal 
point  of,  It8-1N;  fonnalaUoQ  of  law, 

Sfos 

luU;rii*t  and  wngrs.evident  oonneotlon, 
19-i'l;  n-latlou,  iri-17-J,  19&-«a,  «I8; 
why  tii^hur  Ld  new  countries,  821. 

tAvi>utioiis.  labor-Mivlut;,  failure  to  re- 
lieve po\  erty,  »-ft;  adrantaxe  of  goea 
prlmiirtly  lo  labor,  ITS,  18&-IM;  ex- 
cept wbeu  Dot  difTuscd,  it6l ;  effect  of, 
IMd  SaS;  brought  forth  by  freedom, 

IreluDd,  causa  of  porerty  and  famine, 
i:i3-128;  effect  of  Introduction  of 
potato,  iKIS-851. 

Labor,  purpose  of,  «?-».  »44-M5,  SIM; 
iiiennlne  uf  term,  37-48;  produces 
woKoa,  SH-Ht,  4IMIV:  precedes  waxes, 
NV-te:  employs  capital,  109,  IMiellini- 
Dated  from  production,  SOI-WJ;  pro- 
diic-(iv,'n— *s  \arifrt  with  natural 
I"  -rsN-twtH^n 

ft  if  reduced 

1*)     -..  -   -. -upplyaod 

deuiiiud,  iitl»-;MW;  land  necessary  to, 
2T0.  3(ti-aM;  cause  of  want  of  em- 

Eloyment,  271-372;  family.  SIM;  com- 
inatlon,  808-SU:  only  rightful  boals 
of  property,  838-335;  cfliciiMicy  In- 
creases witb  woKos,  l'II-4'U;  not  In 
Itself  repii&rnant,  405. 

Labor  anil  Capital.  dilTt>r<*nt  forma  of 
same  thliiK,  I(S)-IM.  IW.  SOS;  whence 
idea  of  their  conflict  arises,  188,  IM; 
harmony  of  interests,  188-903. 

Laborers,  not  maintained  by  capital, 
70-78;  where  land  la  monopolised, 
hare  no  Interest  in  Increase  of  pro- 
ductive power,  2K1 ;  made  more  de- 
pendent by  cirillzatloa.  88l-a^:o^- 
f;anllUltion8nf,  .109-314;  condition  not 
improved  by  divlsiou  of  land,  3911- 
39f>;  thoir  enslavement  the  ultimate 
result  of  private  property  In  land, 
S45-^SS. 

Land,  meanlnfr  of  term,  W;  value  of  Is 
not  wealth.  SB,  135^^;  diminishing 
productiveness  cited  In  support  Hal- 
ihuslan  theory,  07;  how  tar  true, 
ltS-184,  SH-Ml:  maintenance  of 
prices.  974-973;  estimated  value  of  hi 
Knelond.  '.287;  effects  of  mouopoUsa- 
tiou  lu  KiiKland.  288-389;  relatton  of 
man  to,  '2\)*i'^!(M ;  division  of  will  not  re- 
lieve ponny,  8lit--1SS;  tendency  to 
ccaoeotration  in  ownftship,  318-321; 
Deoesslty  for  abolishing  private 
owaership,     3M-a27;     Injustice    of 


private  pmpertr  In.  SSI-SM: 
Ity  of  lecul   Utl»rs  to,   »40, 

ari*i'' ••'''■'i'"V   jtn.t   (u-rfili-iin   •tnrt 


Ill  ■ 

OW  ;.,  ... 

3g&«ju. 

proper!  \ 

va-Am.  1 -       .   , .  .inc 

from  ljt>tc«4r  liistribuljuii  iU  pjpids- 
Uon.  +19ii. 
Land  owners  powi-r  ,,r     i^.*    zj^^'u 
S4S-3aS; 


oi  ntt. 


31:1-813;  their 

tlon  s.v.-:u'..-.. 


La< 


.-SIMl  <t 

t       V'b     10- 

■1». 


.  n«; 


lAveieye.  Jl. 

hi((».  3:ii  as 

SO»;'IVi-     . 
Lawyers,  ouulu.- 

oey.    8S&-836; 

the  socroflao.-^  ■ 

fluenoe ' " 
Life,   qui) 

limits  ti.>, 

gives  Increaii^.-  > 

of,  190-197;  Di- 
Macaulay,  hngli-'.    _  _. 

future  of  rmtwl  Si*t.-*.  Mt. 
Ma^'hinery.  (See  Inveutious-t 
McCull'K.'n.   on    wjii-»T*    fund, 

duflnitii  '  '.%-il 

42-44;     I 

Irish    iH-  -    ,   _  .:  JistroB,  IS-«C 

rent.  ZS);  uuc  on  rvul,  «9a.  W-A 
Ualchus,  purpose  of  Knar  oa  Wlwh 

tlon.  tIM:  Iti.  iil.siinlil:.-*     KH-MvlS; 

hi  with  es» 

U'  wi^ia  B 

Sl\  .  _ ,  .     .^jim«ttM 

popularity,  Oty-HJU.  ;iab-iit7a. 
Halthuolan  Thenry.  staled. 


and  dbiprviv.-.L  Nut.'jr  i,i-  tr-Ajj^ 
Halthu" 
M-9»,  II 

96;    lt«    L    _^.  . 
Bfr-93;    harmouuuto 
working   claasas,    '' 
equality   and    disc-*. 
96-99.  14i)-l4I.  S96-6; 
In    development     i 
now     generally    O' 
Its  illegitimate   Inr 
tacts  which    dispi' 
Its  support  frooi  li 
97,    IS-13S,   »B-a9»i 
tested    or  inensae 
result   from  Improve 
arts,  MMHS:    the   .: 
of  property  In  lanil 
Man   more   than   an    .    _ 
184-138,    307.    4*4.    4TSt-»V;  .  ^ 

his  power  to  avail  hlmsstt  <d  (■• 
rentixluclive  forces  of  native,  m- 
IJB;  primaiy  right  and  po««,l»' 
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nS:  desirF  for  approhaflon,  4,'ift-4."i8; 
•elflxhoea  oot  the  uiosur  luutire, 
MO-Ul:  bis  loHnlte  di-«lrr«,  144-136, 
S4a.  M5-S47,  4*>4--t<ifi,  CiU3;  bow  iiu- 
prom.  475;  idta  of  oatiuiial  or  ra<re 
me,  4SJ-486;  cause  of  (liiri^rnDcm 
and  proCTMS,  4«r-.'i<)a;  hcrwlltiiry 
tnLnsiuis5tiou,  iK-^i;  itocial    in  bus 

Hill,  Joliu  Stuart,  dnflaition  of  ca[iitAl. 
W,  71-7*2:  lu(iii-«try  litnito<l  t>.vcHp.>:al, 
(H>-57n.  7t»-71 ;  Mriitiiusittn  iioctrint», 
04- 'J5.  Ill;  eHfot  of  uurestrlot«d  in- 
orea«e  of  population,  Mti-Hl:  con- 
fusion as  to  pn.llls  and  Interest,  158; 
law  of  rent.  W:  wajjes,  Ml  3;  Kovem- 
ment  tvsuinptlon  of  increase  of  land 
Taiues,  SOH-'WO:  iiitlucuce  of  Maithu- 
alaniaui,  WU-,')61;  tux  oo  ivnt,  4U0- 
421. 

Money,  wben  capital.  45:  In  bands  of 
coniiumer.  Oln;  confounded  vitb 
neiilth,  0(HI1:  incic  nf  commodities 
H|K)lten  of  as  laclc  of,  S06. 

Mouopulies,  proflUi  of,  191-194;  cause 
of  oertatD,  4I»-V». 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  ejectments  of  cot- 
tagers, 38S. 

Nature,  its  reproductive  power,  lfl&- 
18:!:  utilization  of  its  variations, 
JSS-IK!.  )«-l87:  equation  between 
reproduction  and  destruction,  I8G- 
W,:  impartiality  of,  81B-31M. 

Nicholson.  N.  A.,  on  capital,  85. 

NlglitinKule.  Florence,  causes  of 
Amine  in  India,  118-119,  ]l»n,  IWn. 

Perry.  Arthur  Latham,  on  capital.  84; 
rent,  i». 

Politie^ii  Economy,  its  failure.  Its  na- 
ture and  its  metho<l9,  10-18; 
doctrioes  based  upon  tite  tlieory 
that  waees  are  drawn  from  capital 
M-S5;  importance  of  definitions, 
80-36:  Its  ferm-s  ohjiiraet  tenns,  47; 
confusion  of  standard  treatises, 
68-S7,  156-101.  SIM:  the  erroneous 
■taodpoinl  which  its  investliratore 
bave  adopted,  IfiS-lO):  its  fonda- 
mental  principle,  13,  804,  217.  680: 
writers  on.  stumhlinK  over  law  of 
waKes.  2U>-2ifl;  compared  with 
astronomy.  Sllt-iaO:  deals  with  Ren- 
erol  tendencies.  278-37B:  admissions 
In  sliinUard  worics  as  to  property 
in  ianil,  856-858;  principles  not 
pushed  to  lofclcal  ooncluuons,  4in; 
the  Ph>-slocratB,  421-483:  unison 
with  moral  truth.  2)0,  4M;  Its  hope- 
fulness. 5.'i7;  effect  on  religious 
ideas.  55.5-556. 

Population  and  Subsistence,  91-150. 
(Bets  Malthuslan  Theory.) 

Population,  Inferences  as  to  In- 
crease, 10S-1M;  of  world,  no  evi- 
dence of  Incirase  in,  107-110;  pres- 
ant,  IlKn;  incraase  of  descendants 
Dot  increase  of.  112;  only  limited  by 
■pace.  188-184;  real  law  of  increase, 
Ii7->S);    effect   of    increase    upon 


Srodiiction  and  distribution,  SIS' 
11 ;  increase  of  incn>a«es  wealth, 
HO-LV);  puts  land  to  iuteuser  uses, 
S2U:  increase  in  United  States,  SBO. 

Poverty,  its  connection  with  material 
ijroj5re;«.  6-10;  fauure  to  explain 
this,  10-11;  where  dee;e8t,  S2S:  why 
it  oct-ompaniee  progress,  2()0-»4; 
r^'inedy  for,  826-838;  springs  from 
injustice,  3.%-8S8, 541-042;  itseffecU, 
.'M.  45IMIM. 

Priiw,  not  measured  by  the  oeoeaslty 
of  the  buyer,  185:  rquatioo  of 
equalixes  reward  of  labor.  204. 

Production,  same  principles  obvious  In 
complex  OS  in  simple  forms.  •MSi; 
fnclons  of,  87,  182.  aw,  270,  293-294; 
Includes  exchanvre,  47;  the  Im- 
mediate rcBuit  of  labor,  64-B7; 
directe<l  by  demand  forconsuinptlon, 
75;  fimctions  or  capital  in,  79^,  168- 
161:  simple  monies  of  sometimes 
most  effleient,  &»  «5:  only  relative 
term,  183:  increased  shown  by  in- 
creasi-d  ctinsimiption,  149;  meaning 
of  the  term,  155;  utilizes  reproduc- 
tive forces,  179-182;  time  on  element 
in,  180-186;  the  modes  of,  IW;  re- 
course to  lower  points  docs  not  In- 
▼olvo  diminution  of,  289-832;  tend- 
ency to  large  scale,  830-321,  835, 
581-532:  susceptible  of  enormous  In- 
crease, 481-434,  466,  647. 

Profits,  meaning  of  the  term  and  con- 
fusions in  Its  use.  158-162.  189-lM. 

Progress,  human,  current  theory  of 
considered,  473-486:  In  what  it  con- 
gists,  487-602;  its  law,  S0S-6t:S,  541- 
M9:  relrogrouiion,  524-540 

Progres-s,    material,    connection    with 

Eowrty,  7-11.  222;  in  what  It  consists, 
?7:  efrects  u[)on  distribution  or 
wealth.  2ai-24l:  effect  o(  expectation 
raised  b.r.  1KS-2S8:  how  it  results  in 
Industrial  depressions.  261-Sf?9;  why 
It  produces  poverty.  880  2M. 

Property,  basis  of,  881-834,  S4a-Stt; 
erroneous  categories  of,  886;  deriva- 
tion of  distinction  between  real  and 
personal,  .ST!;  private  In  land  not 
necessary  to  use  of  land,  896-400; 
Idea  of  transferred  to  land,  514-515. 

Protection,  its  fallacies  have  their 
root  In  belief  as  to  wages.  19;  elTect 
on  agriculturists,  447-449;  aholitioo 
by  England,  effect  of.  252:  how  pro- 
tective taxes  fall.  447-448 

Quesnay.  his  doctrine.  422-423,  481. 

Rent,  bearing  upon  Malthuslan  theory, 
96-98.  1H2-l.'(4.  224-241. 242-252:  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  165;  arises  from 
monopoly.  166;  law  of,  168-170;  its 
corollaries,  171,  217-218:  effect  of 
their  recognition.  171-172:  as  rvlated 
to  intercai,  201-803;  as  reUted  to 
wages,  804-216;  advance  of  explains 
why  wages  and  lntei«st  do  not  ad- 
vance. 221-922:  increased  by  increase 
of  population,  228-841;  Inoreoied  by 
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toiproTenMoU,  ftt-KS;  by  moulB- 
Uoo.  as-SU;    specuUtiTa  ailTaiioe 
In  U>e  csuw  of  InrlimUiiil    depm- 
itooa,  sni-ST^:  wiranoe   In  explKins 
tlie  perstaM-nw  of  poprrty,  aW-SW; 
hicreaaeof  uul  pr>TenU*«l  by  tenant 
HKbt,  iSK-,  or   Ij}'  dlrlxlon    of    Innil. 
SH-aK;    wrf.    K-i'-r.illy  (li.-l,  ^vT; 
oonflacatloii 
as*:  a  ootii 
feudal  reols 
S78-WI:  tbrir  pa- 
rent now   t«km  > 
400;  Stale  appni 
614-MS'.  tAxi-non. 
thus  upproprlutlii 

RouIp.  wnnivood,  >i  ■ 
4r»ii,  47»n. 

Rt'llKiL'".  niwusary  to  Moolaltam,  818: 
prouiutire  nt  clvlltTatioo,  6()9,  61ft- 
690;  Hebtvw.  ffTtM^Oi  on  race,  4Q&- 
4K;  retrorrevaion  In,  SSfi-StT:  change 
golDKOii,5lO:  fit<Itii'>^!tlf^  created  by, 
Sffn;  cooxTi  M. 

Blcardo,  defii  i  itnl.  83:    In- 

ference a«  t<' .  >:>.  Tl;  pnunct- 

ation  of  Ian  ul  I'til,  lOi;  oarrow 
view  of,  ISH-IM,  2eS;  tax  on  rent. 
4)N. 

BoTce,  SamueK  I)et«r1onitlon  and 
Race  Education,  SSDn. 

BLivilioldpn)  of  the   South,  tbelr  rtew 

I  iTeljr  trirlaJ 
uit:  Intluenccs, 
'       n  .(     trub_  aboUahed     In 

I  i  ^  ni««,  886,  aU:   oner  aided 

J.I "l;!*  "■,  .*>:S-nK. 
BoiiUi.  A'lum,  definition  of  capital,  SS- 
sa.  80-4*.  44.  46-40:  nvutniifjra  tnitll 
to    K^.tiii'*'    of    mi^r^    all*!    thpn 
ahati'V  II- 

Kiaii 

how  I  1. 

!.',»■.  .  iT-n-nt 

own:  I*:    Ilia 

fi.ili,  ■.  "f  din- 

.  «in  119. 
.iiiiK.Si;  SIO: 

r  itK   kiivti, 

life-,  possible 


inijcrras.  4T*  47.i; 


ftxatton,  allnilnatnl    In 

dUtrmutliitj.  iVi.   mlucUoB 
1  "Ti   Wr-1 


and,    Ol-IMI; 

■i.m,  lUtt-lSS; 

liB-iM:    In- 

M-.-iiih,  HS.  »44;   demand 

1.  Ma-MO.    (Soo  Malthu- 

1.  of  lalK)r,  SnuSOt: 
>J-a«7;    aa  MTected 

Swirt.  itenu,  iiu  Uudaat  Propoaal,  10. 
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